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Abt.  I.— 1.  Ckarget  dglicmvd   by  Areliibald  Campbell,  Bidwp 

^London,  1858,  1862.  and  1866.     London. 
J.  Charges  detivertal  hif  Archibald  CampfKll,  ArclAUhop  of  C<in- 

terburt/,  i«  1872,  187C,  and  1880.    Loiulun. 

THE  jcar  whicli  lias  just  pntcrcl  will  Ixt  mnmarklile  ks 
marking  an  epoch  in  llii>  bUtory  of  liii!  Cliun-ti  of 
Eo^aoc).  It  IiAS  wiliiMsM  ibe  close  of  an  unusual  number 
of  eminent  careers ;  and,  above  all,  two  great  character*  hare 
pUKxl  away  from  amon/^st  US,  the  loss  of  whom  makes  us 
Mnrible  that  the  Church  is  entering  the  Xcw  Year  under  new 
•ml  anxious  circumstAm^rs.  Befnrc  referring  to  thou-  great 
names,  w(^  must  pnj-  a  passing  tribute  to  tn-n  olhrn  in  this 
sad  list  of  losses.  The  rec«nt  denth  of  Bishop  Ollirnnt,  of 
liaaduff,  reminds  us  bow  few  now  can  remain  of  the  ^neta- 
tioa  among  whom  the  influence  of  the  great  Evangelical  School 
WM  predominant.  He  represented  the  best  tradition*  of  the 
leaminf;  An<)  the  sober  piety  of  that  •chnol.  He  was  a  scholar 
of  the  first  rank  ;  h<^  was  distinguishrd  for  his  mild  and  gmiial 
wisdom  ;  and  his  influcnn-,  though  gentle,  was  deep  and  bene- 
ficent, alike  in  his  own  diirceie  and  in  the  oounseU  of  (be 
Cbnrcb.  An  e^juallr  venerable  character,  of  an  opposite  school 
of  Church manship,  was  removed  from  us  by  the  death  of 
Dr.  Hawkins.  As  Bishop  Ollirant  prreervcd  among  us  the 
toaavtj  of  the  old  t^rnngrlical  parly,  so  Or.  Hawkins  was 
Ad  moct  conspicuous  rrprfsentattve  of  the  old  High  Ctiurch- 
men.  He  was  a  le:»der  .Mining  tbcm  l«'fore  the  Traciarian 
school  had  Ix^eii  hrunl  uf,  ur  dreamed  of;  and  he  maintained 
to  the  last  the  principles  and  the  tone  of  mind  which  the 
new  school  strove  to  supplant.  The  whole  world  changed 
around  him ;  but  without  in  any  way  secluding  himself  from 
it,  or  losing  bis  sympathies  with  the  younger  generation,  hfi 
remained  to  the  lost  the  Ptnvost  of  Oriel  of  fifty  yeats  ngn ;  and 
bore  witni-ts  amidst  an  age  of  extremes  to  the  moderation  :md 
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steadiness  wbicli  wck  fointt^rly  lli<^  clinrnctfrislic  Qunlitiu  of  the 
English  Clergy.  If  the  ileath*  of  sucli  iiioa  reuiind  u»  of  a  world 
that  has  passed  awaj',  tbcv  recal  at  the  same  time  chnr^ctrr- 
ixtics  and  capkcitiea  which  are  deeply  rooted  in  the  Churdi  of 
England.  No  really  great  influence  in  our  pASt  history  can 
safely  he  neglected.  The  statcsmanlikn  Chorclimen  of  the 
Reformaiiun,  tho  Caroline  T)ivincK,  and  ihc  philosophic  school 
of  the  last  century,  arc  all  indii|x-nxiiblc  ptirtiuns  uf  our  great 
herita^  ;  and  as  lime  passes  on,  and  the  Church  enters  into 
new  phasee  of  thought  an<I  life,  the  old  Evangelical  school  and 
the  Old  High  Cfanrch  school  must  similarly  take  an  honouiahle 
plane  in  our  traditions,  and  in  the  permanent  elements  of  which 
the  Church  of  Kngland  ns  a  whole  is  composed. 

Bui  the  othnr  two  great  names  to  which  we  have  referred 
belong  to  the  generation  in  wliich  tliiise  schools  of  ihouglit 
had  ceased  to  he  predominant,  and  their  consecration  by 
drjith  marks  the  approach  of  another  period  in  our  eccle- 
siastical history.  Dr.  Pusoy  on  tlin  one  hand,  and  Arch- 
bishop Tait  i>n  the  other,  were  the  best  rcprescnta lives  of  the 
two  great  iniluences  which  have  mainly  divided  the  thought 
and  the  allegianco  of  English  Churchmen  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Tmctarian  movement.  There  was  indeed  one 
conspicuous  difference  in  the  manner  in  which  they  repre- 
sented their  respective  tendencies,  due  partly  to  their  difiercnt 
posittuni,  but  still  more  to  the  temper  of  their  minds.  Arcb- 
bishop  Tail's  temperament  was  eminently  judicial,  and  this 
charade rixlic  was  deepenwl  by  the  duties  of  the  high  public 
positiuns  which  lie  held.  Dr.  Pusey,  on  the  contrary,  was  not  less 
cbutactL'i'itlii.ally  a  parly  leader ;  and  the  seclusion  in  which  he 
lired,  the  preduminaace  among  hia  associates  of  men  of  one 
school  of  thought,  developed  in  his  mind  more  and  more  the 

Snalilics  of  an  advocate.  Whereas,  in  fact.  Dr.  Pusey  was  so 
losely  identified  with  a  single  parly  in  the  Church  that  the 
popular  instinct,  which  is  rarely  wrong  in  s»i:li  matters,  s1am|wd 
it  with  his  name,  it  was  one  uf  Archbishop  Tail's  chief  claims 
to  honour,  that  he  never  either  acted  or  felt  as  a  member,  still 
less  as  the  leader,  of  a  party.  As  became  his  position,  be  stood 
above  them  all,  and  cndearoured  to  moderate  between  them. 
But  still,  as  must  be  in  some  degree  the  easic  with  every  one,  be 
was  the  man  of  his  own  generation,  and  his  character  was 
mainly  deteruiiaed  by  one  ot  its  chief  intluenees.  He  has  him- 
self told  us,  again  and  again,  what  that  inQueuce  was.  In  the 
last  words  be  wrote— or  rather,  as  we  believe,  which  he  dictated 
from  bis  death-bed — he  avowed  himself  the  pupil  of  Arnold,  and 
claimed  for  the   principles  which  Arnold  had   inculcated    an 
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BHTtMtng  prcdomin&Dco  over  those  of  cbo  Tractarian  School. 
The  piminu  away,  thctcforr,  of  these  two  great  representative* 
of  KnglUh  ('hiiiehmrn  r^nnot  but  mark  the  appronohing  close  of 
the  great  oontrttvon^  oftbc  latt  fifty  ycart.  It  mny  bi;  iliffimilt 
at  proeot  to  determine  esacdy  wliar  tlii*  rv«ult  will  pmre  ;  bat 
It  u  nooe  the  less  clear  that  the  duys  when  that  cuntruversy  pre* 
domiaatcd  ore  oTcr,aRd  that  wc  aroeoteriogupoD  thediscusjiioa 
of  new  problems,  with  new  difficulties.  Xone  appreciated  this 
better  than  thi;  late  Archbishop  himself.  His  last  charge, 
delirered  xa  1$80,  was  entitled  *  Thr  Chiiccli  of  tUr  {''uturc,'  and 
¥ru  an  attempt  to  confront,  witli  cliaraiteristic  buldn4-x«,  the 
problems  of  the  new  gcDeration.  In  the  last  words  of  the  Paper 
jou  referred  to,  be  recorded  his  conviction,  that  '  the  Church 
and  the  world  seem  entering  on  totally  new  phases'  tie  added 
ifaatf  though  the  good  or  r^vil  of  the  future  is  for  beyond  our  ken, 
'many  lettons  may  be  lenrncd  from  the  past,  both  fur  imitation 
and  avi>idarice.'  Nut  the  Ic^ait  valuable!  of  such  lemuns  may, 
ve  think,  be  learoed  from  his  own  great  career;  and  while 
codeavourin^  in  ibc  following  pages  to  pay  some  slight  tribute 
to  bis  admirable  life  and  worlt,  some  considerations  caa  hardly 
£ul  to  arise,  which  may  afford  some  guidance  to  the  Cburcli 
which  mourns  his  loss,  and  to  bis  successor. 

The  appointment  of  that  successor  has  been  welcomed  by  R 
^ni-ral  un.-tnimity,  which  airordtastrongasstiranocof  the  wisdom 
of  the  choice  which  has  been  made.  Cuusidcriug  the  immense 
infiaeace  upon  the  deattnies  of  tlte  Church  which  an  Arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury  may  exert,  it  is  inevitable  that  some  expres- 
sions of  anxiety  should  have  licen  beard.  But  on  tlie  whole,  there 
has  been  on  all  sides  a  cordial  recognition  of  Hishop  Benson's 
KTrat  claims,  and  of  the  promite  afforded  by  his  post  career. 
It  is  und<rixt(HHl  that  tlic  late  Arcbbiihop  looked  forwanl  with 
hope  la  b<-ing  tome  day  followed  by  him  in  the-  Primacy,  and 
thu  lAcf  alone  would  conciliate  confidence  towards  him.  lie 
nay  be  comparatively  young  for  so  great  a  position,  though  the 
Ute  Archbishop  on  his  appointment  was  but  three  or  four  years 
older.  But  if  he  posscsw*  the  f;u:uhic:s  for  guiding  the  Church, 
they  .ought  to  lie  now  in  iheir  prime  of  vigour;  and  if,  as  has 
been  said,  the  Church  is  entt-ting  ou  a  new  period,  it  is  well 
that  her  guidance  tliould  be  in  the  bauds  of  a  man  who  is  not 
loo  old  to  open  his  mind  to  new  circumatances  and  new  emer- 
gencies. Brief  as  Bishop  Benson's  administration  of  the  diocese 
of  Truro  has  been,  it  has  afTordctl  n  display  of  some  of  the  chief 
ijualitics  needed  in  a  Primntc — the  capacity  for  biding  energetic 
wilhont  iM-ing  overbearing,  and  conciliatory  without  the  sur* 
render  of  principle,  and  the  power  of  commanding  the  confi- 
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dence  or  tUe  Laitj  «s  well  oA  of  the  Cler^.     There  is  one' 
circumstance  in  bis  appointment  which  rccaJs  that  of  his  pnv 
decessor,  and  which  is  eminently  creditable  to  the  Minister  who< 
is   chiclijr   responsible   for  it.      Mr.  DisnLcli,   in   nominatiagl 
Bishop  Tnit,  n-hn  had   been  a  derided  Libcrnl  in  politics,  set. 
nn  honourable  example  of  xuboidinating  jxilitical  to  ivligiutu; 
cron*iil<^ntic)iii  in  eccletiiistica)   apjiointmenti.     Mr.  Gladstone 
has,  in  liiis  iuvtaoce,  shown  a  similar  appreciation  of  the  rela- 
tire  importance  of  the  considerations  by  which  a  Minister  should 
be  guided  in  Church  patTonagc.     Bishop  Benson  is  not  onlj  a.\ 
Conscrrative,  but  he  hod  shown  the  strength  of  bis  convictions, ' 
only  a  wcrk  or  two  before  tliv  late  Archliishnp's  death,  by  placing  ' 
his  name  on  llie  Committee  for  the  election  of  Mr.  Kaikes  as 
Member  for  (he  University  of  Cambridg«.     His  proclaiming  his 
political   convictions  at  such  a  moment,  and  his  appointment 
notwithstanding  them,  reflect  equal  honour  upon  himself  and  , 
the  Premier.     Such  an  incident  is  a  good  otncn  alike  for  tho. 
independrnce  of  Or.  Benson's  own  career,  and  for  the  future) 
■dministmlion  of  Church  pnt^)nltg(^ 

We  cannot  thus  refer  to  the  ap[M>intineiit  of  Bishop  Benson 
and  of  his  preilecessor,  without  taking  occaKion  to  express  an 
indignant  rejirDlotion  of  the  uianuL-r  in  which  somt-  confiden- 
tial observations,  by  the  late  Dean  of  Windsor,  on  the  occasion 
of  Archbishop  Tait's  nomination  have  been  reported  in  the 
third  volume  of  Bishop  Wilbcrforcc's  life.  The  Dean  is  repre- ' 
senten)  at  having  given  the  Bishop  an  account  of  the  confiden- 
tial inti-n^hangir  of  opinions  and  suggestions  l)etw<wn  the  (juetm 
and  her  Ftnt  Minister  on  this  delicate  and  im]»>rtant  subject. 
Bearing  in  mind  at  once  the  habitual  reserve  of  the  late  Dean, 
and  the  evident  inaccuracy  of  many  of  Bishop  Wilbcrforcc's 
reminiscence*,  we  arc  not  at  all  disposed  to  rely  upon  this 
report.  But  what  we  arc  ronoemtrd  to  protest  against,  in 
the  strongest  manner,  is  the  flagrant  impropriety,  to  use  no 
stronger  term,  of  thus  publishing  reports  uf  private  ronver- 
sations  in  which  living  persons  took  part,  during  their  lives, 
and  without  their  consent-  In  referenee  to  this  particular 
conversation,  the  offence  is  aggravated  by  a  further  considera- 
tion. The  Queen,  whose  confidential  observations  to  her 
Prime  Minister  nrv:  thus,  as  the  author  of  the  Life  (however 
emmcously)  supposes,  retailed  to  the  world,  is  pm-luded  by 
her  position  from  any  notice  of  such  misrepresentations. 
If,  by  any  indiscretion,  a  person  in  high  place  happens  to 
become  cognizant  of  what  Her  Majesty  may  have  said  in 
confidence  to  a  Minister,  it  is  the  plain  duly  of  any  man 
of  honour  to  respect  the  private   nature  of  sudi  information. 
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if  \e  indalgc*  bimsrlf  in  the  dangerous  habit  of  keeping  a 
liiuj-,  xnd  venlurrs  to  write  tlotrn    what  he    bclicr«  himtclf 
to  have  heani,  it  cnn  Ik:  onlj   in  rrlianc:  un  n  xtmil.ir  xrnK 
of  dtUcacj  in    bis    fniDilv,  which  would    roxtrviti    llitrii   from 
pablitliioK  such  communii^nliun*  after  hi«  dcntb.      It  cannot, 
Wctm-,   be  surprising   that   Mr.   Reginald    \ViIberforc«   has 
shMrn  no  sense  of  the  rcvpectful  rejerre  due  to   tbe  Qu«cn, 
rtm  wc  find  him  rf^ardlcGs  of  the   moit  ordinary  rules  of 
load  proprictj-  in  bit  treatment  of  other  persons.      He  prints, 
W  instance,  a  slatirim-nt  of  a  very  oflVnsivv  chamtrlpr,  ulli^gi^l 
rWe  be«n  made  fiy  LonI  Amplhill,  then  Mr.  Olu  Rusicll, 
lajNCting  the  conduct  of  Canlinid  .Manning  to  the  late  Pope. 
It  vu  inconceivable  that   a    person  of  Lord    Ampthill's  cha- 
nctcr  and  experience  should  ever  have  made   himself  respon- 
oble  for  sarh  a  statement,  even  in  the  freest  conversation ;  and 
bt  has  vrilhin  the  last  few  days  explained  tliat,  as  might  have 
eipected,  what   the  Dishop  has   ren>nlMl    is  simply   the 
■ip  which  he  hud  reported  as  curn^nt  in  Rome,  while  the 
trprobaiioo  of  it  which  Lord  Ampthill  expreued  at  the  time 
bas   been    omitted.      But,  in   any  case,  nothing  could    excuse 
lb  publication  of  such  a  statement  during  Loid  Ampthill's 
lift  without  his  cooscot.     It  involves    him    in    what    amounts 
to  >  practical  libel  on  the  character  of  one  of  the  most  cminrnt 
persons   in    Kngland.      Kvm   if,   by   an   ijnpos«iblr   supposi- 
tion, in  tome  confidential  moment  a  person  hnldiii^  the  post 
Kir.    Odu    Russell    then    (x-etipinl    liad    made    an    ubiervaiion 
of  this  kind,  it  is  iuconsistem  with  the  cardinal  principles  of 
iW  mutual  association  of  gentlemen  that  be  should  be  made,  w 
he  is  by  this  publication,  publicly  responsible  for  it.     There 
SR  unhappily  numerous  other  instances  in  which  opinions  of 
Utingpcrsons  arc  riptcsscd  by  liishop  Wilberforne,  which  roust 
Deeds  give  great  pain  to  themselves  and  their   friends.      We 
oust  own  that  It  docs  nut  sccin  to  us  creditable  to  the  judg- 
■eu  or  better  feeling  of  the  Uishop  himself,  that  be  ^ould 
We  prescrred  in  writing  tiiese  uncharitable  judgments,  and 
*e  ore    astonished    that    for    the    sake    of  his    fathers    own 
Bune  Mr.  Reginald  VVilberforce  did  not  suppress  them.     But 
■hat    chiefly  concerns    the    public    and    the    literary  world    is 
In  denounce   this  publication  of  oflcnsive    lemnrks  respeiting 
liting  persons,  which  the  author  would  never  have  expressed 
innrds  tlicm   if  he  had  been  alive     If  Bishuji  Wilberforce, 
dujng  bia  lifetime,  in  some  moment  of  provocation,  had  made 
li  ol»ervations  respecting  living   Prelates    as   are    here   ir- 
^_  lished  from  his  diary,  he  would  certainly  have  apologized, 
W  would  bare  been  severely  and  justly  rebuked.     But  it  aggra- 
vates 
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vatcs  till!  oflfincT,  became  it  increases  the  pain  which  ii  in- 
flicted, tlini  jiudt  obtervalions  shouM  be  publishei]  nft(-r  his 
ilrntli,  when  Iil-  t-an  no  longer  repair  the  injurj'.  That  injar^', 
in<lee(),  is  uol  confined  to  the  living  ;  and  there  18  one  imputa- 
tion made  upon  the  dead,  of  which  wc  arc  in  a  position  to 
expose  the  injustice,  and  from  which  the  Accuracy-  of  these  re- 
collections may  be  in  some  measure  estimated.  A  conrrrsation  is 
reconln)  in  which  the  late  Dr.  Todd  discussed  very  nnkindly  the 
L'barncter  of  the  Irish  Bishops  of  his  day  ;  and  the  then  Ilisho]> 
of  Derrr  is  branded  as  sellinj-  his  living.  The  occupant  of  (he 
see  of  Derry  at  that  time.  Bishop  I  liggin,  was  a  good  man  who 
commanded  general  respect.  The  scnndal  to  which  reference  is 
mode  concerned  one  of  his  predecessoTs,  Common  Christian 
charity  ought  to  hare  led  Mr.  Wilberforce,  hefore  he  published 
a  ■tntr!ment  so  painful  to  the  late  Bishop's  relations,  at  least  to 
enquiri!  wht^ther  it  was  n»I  a  mistake.  But  he  cannot  have  done 
so ;  and  a  ;;ood  Btahup's  character  is  thus  libelled  in  his  grave 
by  Bishop  VVilbcrforcc'a  iDacrurucy  and  his  hon'i  recklessness." 
We  are  sorry  to  hare  been  obliged  to  interrupt  the  lenour  of 
oar  article  by  a  reference  to  this  painful  subject.  Bishop 
Benson's  appointment  seems  to  have  been  attended  with  none 
of  the  hesitation  which  is  alleged  in  this  gossip  to  have  pre- 
ceded tlie  nomination  of  Archbishup  Tait.  But,  notwith- 
standing all  the  advantages  with  which  he  enters  upon  his 
duties,  he  will  find  it  tax  all  his  powers  to  follow  at  all 
adequately  in  his  predecessor's  steps.  The  death  of  the  late 
IMmate  has  called  forth  an  expression  of  admiration,  affection 
and  profound  regret,  on  the  part  of  the  ChuTx:h  and  nation  at 
large,  such  as  has  fnllownl  to  the  grave  no  other  ecclesiastic  of 
our  time.  Other  men,  such  for  instance  :is  Dr.  I'usey,  may  hare 
been  mort  enthusiastically  honoured,  and  aluuiit  worshipp<^d, 
by  their  special  followers;  but,  although  respected  by  other 
parties,  they  have  not  commanded,  in  a  similar  degree,  the 
confidence  and  the  homage  by  which  Archbishop  Tait  was 
surrounded.  His  p<^nlonal  cliaractcristics  were  peculiarly  fitted 
to  turn  all  his  acquired  powers  to  the  best  account,  and  had 
much  influence  in  conciliating  towards  him  the  universal  regar^l 
he  enjoyed.  A  gentleman  of  good  Scottish  family,  he  brought  to 
the  aerTJco  of  his  high  ofTice  the  gracious  manners,  combined 
with  the  prudent  reserve,  by  which  his  countrymen  are  often 
marked.  He  possessed  also  another  quality  in  which  tbe 
Scotch,  notwithstanding  certain  prejudices  to  the  contrary,  are 

■  We  tLiak  U  rC^lit  to  add.  iu  justiw  tu  Uie  ^ ubljilivr,  tbat  no  ban  rnuums 
lur  kuowiii);  tliat  Ibu  meat  ot^NtLoaaLIo  pOMngcs  la  tliv  tutunu:  wcro  iuberWil  la 
spitu  of  Ilia  cenical  rcnuuutmaoML 
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cminentlTprivilp^i:^,  that  of  dry  and  genial  humour,  lie  always 
bad  nn  vyr.  for  the  humorous  nspoct  of  sny  situation,  arid 
vss  not  only  pivsrrvcd  by  this  capacity  from  blunders  into 
vbicb,  from  a  lack  of  it,  ctxlcsiat licit  arc  not  iinw-ntit  li>  fall, 
but  was  ufien  enabled  to  relax  the  titntioii  of  difficult  situations 
with  an  effect  which  would  have  been  sought  in  vain  by 
nffutnent  or  rebuke.  It  is  a  rare  quality  \a  any  public  roan 
of  the  first  rank,  and  rarest  of  all  in  a  great  ecclesiastic.  Few 
persons  in  great  place,  and  least  of  all  ^eat  prrlntcs,  can 
venture  on  the  hutnormis  aspect  of  afTairs  without  a  dangerous 
ncrifin!  of  dignity.  Their  hand  i«  heavy  fniin  the  very  cha- 
lacter  of  their  poxition,  and  succ^eis  requires  a  liner  touch  than 
they  can  ronimaad.  Out  Archbishop  Tail  poisesied  the  art 
in  perfection.  Except  in  the  pulpit,  he  rarely  failed  to  bring 
it  into  play;  and  in  Convocation  or  the  House  of  I.ords,  no 
less  than  in  grnial  sprechrg  at  a  City  cntertninmrnt,  he  would 
win  the  good  Tei-ling  of  his  audience  by  somr  hnppy  turn  of 
bontour  which  would  at  once  eslablith  a  human  sympatliy 
between  himself  and  uidinary  morlals.  There  is  nu  greater 
danger,  in  the  management  of  affairs,  than  for  people  to  be 
ssflvTcd  to  become  too  terribly  in  earnest  when  there  is  no 
adoqaaie  occasion  for  it ;  and  Iqt  an  Archbishop  to  be  able  to 
arcTt  this  danger,  at  any  moment,  without  the  sliehte^t  sacrifice 
of  the  dii^niiy  of  his  position,  is  an  incalculable  advantage. 
tt'e  believe  the  secret  uf  this  rare  combination  lay  in  th<^  fact 
thatf  strong  as  was  bis  sense  of  humour,  it  was,  like  all  his 
Mfaer  faculties,  in  profound  and  permanent  subordination  to 
the  great  convictions  by  which  his  heart  and  mind  wero 
possessed.  His  mental  and  moral  constitution  was  ailmirably 
tttlanceil,  and  all  parts  of  it  could  be  allowcHl  frcr  play  without 
tisk  of  dispru}Mirlion.  With  most  men  the  m^usc  uf  humour  Is 
t  dangerous  power,  because  it  is  ]ier[>i-tually  breaking  louse 
frwn  control.  But  with  Archbishop  Tail  there  was  never  any 
mch  lapse  of  self-government,  or  disturbance  of  the  due  pro- 
punion  of  the  realities  of  life.  His  happiness  in  this  respect 
*as  not  due  b>  mere  natural  qualities,  but  to  the  rare  discipline 
lo  which  he  subjet-ted  himsrll. 

He  had  indetU  learned  that  discipline  in  a  severe  school. 
The  affecting  inifoduction  which  he  prefixed  to  the  Memoir  of 
hb  wife  and  eldest  son  would  aloue  prove  how  deeply  his 
ebsracter  had  been  moulded  by  the  stern  sorrows  with  which  he 
Wu  vtsitnl.  If  there  is  often  presumption  in  saying  for  what 
porpotc  such  sorrows  are  sent,  there  is  none  in  tracing  the 
irscious  results  which  barn  l>een  pniduced  by  durr  Mibmisnion  to 
ihrm.    The  sermons  which  Dr.  Tail  preached  at  llugby  Schutd, 
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nnd  hU  work  ns  Dmn  »f  CnrlUln,  nre,  indiicd,  n  striking  tecti* 
niMiiv  tt>  tlie  0<!]illi  rif  his  appreltenxiun  of  spirilu.tl  realities, 
even  io  bis  most  successful  yeta%,  uod  beforv  hu  liud  fully  rx- 
pericnocd  tbe  sabering  infiuences  of  sorrow.  But  if  Ibere  ever 
bad  been  any  danger  of  bis  remarkable  rise  teadinf;  to  mar  the 
iimplicity  and  depth  of  Lis  early  character,  it  was  cITcctUBUy 
BTcrti-d  bj  llic  heavy  blow  which  desolated  his  houseliold  «t 
Cariish:,  He  Ixiiv  liis  sorrow  wjtli  tnniily  nrxignatinn  ;  nii<l  it 
cost  over  bis  whole  future  life  the  sol  em  nixing  light  of  another 
world.  Perhaps,  especially  when  thus  burne,  it  conciliated 
towards  him  a  degree  of  sympalbv  which  is  often  denied  to 
those  who  rise  rapidly  to  great  place  in  the  Church  or  tbc 
State.  He  was  felt  to  be  unitcoi  with  those  over  whom  he 
presided  in  the  experiences  which  most  closely  touch  their 
hearts;  and  the  intense  intcr«-st  arouird  by  the  Memoir  of  his 
wife  and  son  bore  striking  witness  to  the  depth  of  this  sympa- 
thetic foeiing.  Mis  wife,  indeed,  exerted  a  singularly  gracious 
inflaenec  throughout  his  whole  cxreer ;  and  her  memory  will 
bo  for  ever  gratefully  associated  with  the  history  of  his  Episco- 
pate. But  as  he  ever  thus  spoke  to  us  as  one  of  ourselves,  men 
gave  him  the  confidence  which  is  only  areordcd  in  fulm'ss 
where  tlici*  is  real  fellowship  of  feeling.  There  was  tlint  in 
the  very  ni<K)c  of  his  address  an<l  the  tones  of  lits  voire,  which 
created  and  maintained  this  confidence.  There  was  a  stntight- 
foTwardness  about  the  one,  and  a  depth  and  truth  about  the 
other,  which,  again,  are  rarely  found  to  the  same  degree  in 
men  who  have  had  difficult  positions  to  maintain.  Eveiy 
accent  bespoke  'gravity,  sincerity,  sound  s]>eeeh  that  cannot 
be  condemne*],'  and  won  its  way  atraii;ht  to  the  heart  even  of 
those  whose  minds  were  not  convinced.  These  qualitiirs  were 
at  the  service,  as  its  natural  instrument,  of  a  singular  clear- 
ness and  directness  of  intellect.  He  did  nut  exhibit,  though 
be  may  have  possessed,  the  high  logical  and  speculative  power 
characteristic  of  the  Scottish  race ;  but  be  enjoyed  a  capacity 
which,  fur  the  purposes  of  his  work,  was  of  far  greater  value. 
He  disciemed  at  once  the  central  point  of  any  subject;  be 
distinguished,  by  a  kind  of  instinct,  tbc  essential  from  tbc 
scoondory  eircuiustnnccs  with  which  he  bad  to  deal ;  and  he 
directed  his  whole  energy  to  the  main  object  in  view.  There 
was  a  lofty  disreganl  of  details  and  trivialities,  in  his  thought 
as  well  as  in  bis  action,  and  there  was  a  certain  massivcness  in 
all  his  utterances,  which  rendered  them  far  more  elfeclivc  in  any 
thoughtful  assembly  than  the  utmost  brilliancy  of  argument  or 
rhetoric.  This  was  partly  the  secret  of  his  singular  influence 
in  the  House  of  Lonii— an  influence  which,  for  a  prelate  of 
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lines,  wns  unrq nailed.  It  was  felt  tbat  wbittcvcr  be 
(utl  wa«  lurv  lu  gr>  to  ihi;  hcArt  »f  the  >ubj<^ct,  luxl  to  be  a 
weighty  expression  of  tlw  main  bearing  at  issue.  Tliu  same 
duracUrrUllc  marks  all  bU  writiu{[S,  und  especially  bis  Charges. 
Id  his  two  Usl  Chu;^9  he  coteird  upoa  ibe  oew  contioversies 
of  the  Church  of  the  present  and  the  future,  and  discu6M-d 
(ome  »f  the  main  issues  raised  by  science  snd  philosophy  io 
ovrday.  Of  t?outse,  as  he  said,  it  was  im|K>s*il>h>  fur  him  to 
do  justice  iu  such  addrcMes  tii  tiitt  nrguinrnta  thus  raisinl ; 
■or  did  he  display,  ur  attempt  to  (lisplsy,  the  dialectical 
opacity  which  Bishop  Thlrlwall  could  develop,  eren  within 
Ricb  UmiU.  But  he  succeeded  emiaeiitly  in  selecting,  with  the 
ere  of  a  gniat  master,  the  main  points  of  attack  and  defence ; 
be  Intd  down  in  broad  and  solid  oulline  the  great  principles 
involTcd  in  the  Cliristinn  faith,  nnd  the  canlin.->l  ntiiUcies  on 
nbicb  they  rest.  Tlir  same  charmctertstic  in  deultng  with  this 
subject  marked  his  earlier  work  on  'The  Dangers  and  Safe- 
gnud«  of  Modern  Theology,'  and  gave  weight  to  his  brief  and 
{iractic&l  addresteB  io  the  chapel  of  Rugby  School.  We  trust 
that  bis  Chafes,  wbirh  wc  have  enumerated  at  the  bead  of  this 
vticle,  will  be  collected,  and  will  be  edited  with  a  few  notes 
to  explain  their  allusions.  They  arc  full  of  practical  wisdom 
ud  deep  Cbristinii  experience ;  and  the  two  last,  in  which  tui 
taated  of  tlie  spei-ial  dangers  of  our  time,  might  well  serve  as  a 
unnal  for  the  Clergy,  and  c*[HxiaIly  for  the  younger  clergy, 
1*  to  the  spirit  :Lud  the  gmcral  methiid  in  wlucb  they  should 
inl  with  Ibe  charat-lutiilic  dillicuUii's  of  our  day. 

Bat  all  these  capacities,  great  and  Fare  as  tbey  ur,  <Io  nut  of 
■bcmadvcs  account  for  the  extraordinary  bcHiisgc  which  be 
naiBanded  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  and  wbtch  was  so 
ngnally  exhibited  at  bis  death.  They  arc  qualities  which  would 
ure  given  strength  and  graciousness  tit  bis  career  in  any 
pnition;  but  it  was  to  the  unique  character  which,  by  meaaa 
tf  them,  be  threw  over  the  Priniuey,  that  the  great  place  is  due 
■tocli  he  filled,  and  nhich  his  memory  must  always  611,  among 
Hk  Prelates  of  the  English  Church.  By  common  consent,  not 
OiJDding  that  of  the  narrow  clique  who  alone  expressed  any 
'■Oitile  (cclittgs  towards  bim,  he  asserted  the  influence  and  the 
dignity  of  the  great  oflicn  with  which  be  was  entrusKtd,  with  a 
*ocnss  which  fi^w  uf  bis  prctleoessnrs,  .\nd  none  of  tiis  immediate 
Pndwessors,  had  attainul.  They  had,  iudeed,  all  been  men  of 
'"'atiful  personal  character,  of  uiild  uitdom,  and  of  laborious 
''^^Qtion  IO  tbeir  duties.  Uut  Archbishop  Tait  added  to  al! 
''*«'  excellences,  by  a  touch  like  that  of  genius,  something 
"Uch  at  once  raised  the  office  to  a  higher  point  of  influence. 

He 
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He  wms  felt  not  tnemljr  to  be  tlie  ofKidal  lien*]  of  tlie  Charch,  bot 
to  be  tbe  true  represcDtative  of  the  Churcb  lo  the  nation  at  larget 
He  was  a  leader  as  well  aa  a  ruler  ;  and  the  Church  in  hia 
per»on  exerted  an  inlluonce  which  awakcnrd  a  fiiondlj  response 
Irom  every  dou  of  his  countrymen,  whether  members  of  ita 
communion  or  not.  He  was  not  menrly  n  living  power  bimxelf ; 
he  made  his  olTmr  »  living  power,  and  iiniinated  it  with  a  new 
spirit.  What  was  the  secret  of  ibis  remarkable  achievement? 
It  must  be  »  matter  of  tbe  deepest  intereiit  at  the  moment  when 
ihe  office  U  passing  into  new  hands,  and  when,  moreover,  as  we 
hare  said,  a  new  era  seems  commencinj^  in  the  history  of  our 
Church,  to  appreciate,  so  for  as  may  l»e  possible,  the  »ecr«4  of 
so  striking  and  inOiientinl  a  career.  That  whieh  bat  Iieen  once 
may  be  again,  and  that  which  has  been  so  well  begun  may 
be  continued.  Tbat  there  were  one  or  two  weak  points  even  in 
Arclibisfaop  Tail's  great  Primacy,  few  even  of  bis  warmest 
admirers  will  deny.  But  they  were  insifinifieant  in  comparison 
wilh  his  great  excellencies,  and  they  cannot  be  duly  esiimaled 
exrcpt  in  subonlination  to  tbe  main  principles  and  achievements 
of  his  ean-er. 

He  commenced  bis  Primacy  with  one  advantage  whiiih  bis 
successor  does  not  enjoy,  an<l  which  must  needs  be  a  raie 
privilege.  He  bud  been  almost  a  Primate  in  tbe  post  from 
which  he  was  translated,  and  bad  thus,  in  some  atate,  had 
twelve  years'  apprenticeship  lo  the  biglier  oflice.  During  tlkc 
last  six  jMn  of  Archbishop  Sumner*s  life  and  the  six  of  Arch- 
bishop  Longlcy's  primacy,  Bishop  Tail,  in  the  see  of  I^>n<]on, 
could  not  but  command  n  leading  position  in  the  Southern 
KptscojMte.  But,  beside*  this,  with  the  conscious  strength  of 
a  strong  man,  and  with  the  eye  for  great  opporlunities  wbidi 
characterized  hint,  ho  from  the  first  recognized  that  a  Bishop  of 
London  was  at  the  head  of  the  greatest  See  in  the  world,  and 
he  endeavournl  at  once  to  rite  lo  the  heij^ht  of  this  great  and 
Trp rest- nt.i live  position.  .'Vt  the  opening  of  hi*  firxt  ('harge  in 
IfibH,  after  n  few  personal  references,  lie  at  on<:e  strtick  the 
keynote  of  bis  whole  episcopal  carei-r.  He  called  upon  bis 
clergy  to  reflect  'how  much  the  cause  of  our  National  Church, 
and,  with  the  Church,  of  true  Christianity  in  this  great  Empire^' 
depended  upon  the  due  use  of  their  opportunities.  To  this 
thmighl  he  constantly  ipcnrrcd.  Thus  bis  second  Cliaige, 
deliverrd  in  181)2,  opens  with  a  description  of  the  Churcb  of 
EngUnd,  which  dcs«rvcs  (juotatiim  as  a  summary  of  the  aspects 
in  which  be  loved  to  regaixl  it.     He  said  : — 

*  Our  Church — an  established  Church  in  cloea  connection  with  ibn 
8t«to— a  tmc  portion  of  tbo  Ostfaolic  Chun^  of  Oirist,  holding  fast 
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by  Hia  tmchutginff,  arerlMtuig  OMpol,  eomwctiDR  itaalf  tbronah  Ibo 
tallowed  Maoaauun*  of  1800  jtiuv  with  Cliriat*  «tBt»  of  nU  ages 
■ad  cooiitnes,  up  to  tbo  Apottle*  j^liogiog  to  tho  oldest  funu  of 
wonhi))  a&d  of  jtuvenuneui,  uud  ,t"1  protosling  nguast  erruni  with 
whidt,  Ibr  wultiricB  befbro  llio  KcJfuna&tion,  lb«  Cbureb  vu  obudod 
— lue,  comiuittod  to  it  by  God,  in  tlio  mlddlo  of  tbia  ninetflenUi 
cmUaj,  ia  an  iuquisitiTO  and  restlen  ago,  tbo  difficult  taak  of  gather- 
ing togeUier,  f<«t«riQg.  dovsJopiitg,  MslraiaiDg.  and  guiding,  the 
Cbristiaii  feelings  and  tbonghts,  and  onetgelio  Ufo  of  luanj  miUiona 
of  inultigcnt  EngUfihoien.  iiDpitlicttt  both  of  political  and  still  moro 
of  occlcsiasticnl  contml ;  and  that  not  in  tbeee  dense! y-pooplod  islands 
onl;,  biit  in  colonics  spread  over  tbo  babitablo  globo.' — Pago  5. 

A  still  Diurc  striking  pasuigc  in  the  opening  of  his  third  and 
final  Charge  as  liiihup  of  l^>iid(in,  shows  huw  hi«  apprcrintion 
of  ibis  position  liad  gruwu  ujhih  his  thoughts.  '  Our  scrutiuj',' 
be  nj-a  (p.  2), '  reacheis  to  tbis ' : — 

'  now  &r  is  tbo  natunal  Chnrcb  cf  Endand,  and  o^xwially  tbo 
Cktircb  of  this  Diocoso,  fulfilling  tbo  work  which  Christ  has  com- 
wittod  to  it,  ami  hnn-  aro  ir«  <»ob  of  ns  falGUing  <mr  orm  part? 
Tbe  national  Church  and  the  Chnnch  of  this  Diocoso — for,  inilccd,  it 
is  aa  difficult  to  sopaiate  tho  two  as  it  is  to  separato  tho  diocoso  from 
its  paiticular  paiisbes,  and  tbo  parisbos  from  Uioso  who  lainistor  in 
ibem.  Loadoo,  above  nil  otbor  diocosos,  must  bo  indissolnbly  oon- 
aected  with  tho  wfaolo  national  Chnroh.  Wo  do  not  ignoro  tboso 
IHixcrfol  elomcnU  of  thu  mtUmiufi  influvncoii  of  conntiy  life,  not 
[omul  among  ourMdw* ;  nor  thu  cffisct  of  tliu  ponitioD,  ao  diObrent 
from  ours,  in  vbich  tlui  country  Cli^r)^  ntand  to  tbuir  flocks  ;  aor  tbo 
ml  power  of  Univ«niilj  life,  mooldiiig  thu  thoughts  of  our  rising 
jootb.  But  still  Lohdui  ia  tbo  centre :  to  London  flows  yearly,  is 
a  steady  tides  a  large  body  of  persona  of  all  claeses  ftom  every 
ceanty ;  from  London  tbo  stream  of  inflaence,  however  nnobsorvod, 
stts  in  irresistibly,  through  newspapers,  books,  letters,  the  oouveise 
of  frionds,  to  hall,  paisonsgc,  furmhooso,  and  cottage,  in  tbo  remoteat 
eonntry  districts.  If  wo  in  LondoD  aio  bitUees,  all  Eogtaad  suffecs. 
If  London  ooald  but  becomo  iha  roally  Christian  ccutro  of  tbo  aalion, 
bgw  would  our  national  CbrisUaiuty  grow  1  * 

These  are  the  animating  exhortations  of  a  man  who  is  nlmuly 
Kiuible  that  he  holds  a  ponition  of  command  at  tlxr  very  heart 
"  the  National  Church,  wiih  immenje  powers  of  influencinCt 
neaoa  of  tbat  Church,  the  nhoto  life  of  the  naliou.  This 
the  noble  conception  which  he  set  himself  (o  develop  while 
Sisbop  of  London ;  and  confetjucntly,  when  be  possei)  on  to 
CaQtcrbury,  he  luul  but  to  apply,  with  tbc  greater  rescmrces  of 
kiUs  new  potiliun,  the  principles  and  the  method  he  bad  already 
red.  In  his  adminisirution  of  the  diocese  of  Loudon  h« 
!,  indeed,  be«n  brought  into  contact  with  the  chief  difficulties 
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hy  wbich  be  nas  aAcnrarda  confronted,  and  the  range  of  the 
sut>JL-cU  which  he  trnaU  in  his  three  London  Cbnt^n  is  rcry 
rt!iiiarkabl(^  The  lint  wn*  ch-livrrrd  ten  vcnrt  liefuie  tlx; 
Church  Itnle  cuntruvernj-  wiit  scttliHl  l>y  Mr.  GiMlstone's  oom- 
pulsorj'  Bill  of  ItfGS,  and  two  ye»n  before  '  Cuajs  ami  Review* ' 
was  published.  Yel  (be  germ  of  the  struggles  of  ihc  subse- 
quent twcnij-fire  jean  is  plainly  recogoixed,  RitualiEm, 
indeed,  was  still  in  iu  infancy  in  1858.  The  Bishop  intro- 
duces bis  obscnalions  npoo  it  hy  gently  'pointing  out  that 
some  amongst  us  do  haiin  by  carrying  their  love  of  the 
cxterimlE  of  worship  to  an  exttrme,'  and  he  '  verily  believes  that 
in  this  diocese  the  numbi-r  of  p<!rsiitis  n-ho  for  sueh  niatiers 
of  ceremonial  would  <l!sobey  llie  regularly  expressed  injunc- 
tion of  a  regulailr  constituted  authority  is  very  sumll.'  But 
the  rcviral  of  Confession,  as  exemplified  by  Mr,  Poole's 
practices  at  St.  Barnabas*,  had  occasioned  grievous  ofTencic,  and 
the  Bishop  bestowed  a  considerable  part  of  bis  Charge  in 
repii-heitiling  the  practice.  On  the  other  side,  be  recognised  the 
danger  thiit '  students  in  our  Univrrsilies,  wearieil  of  the  dogma- 
tism which  ruled  unchecked  tliere  some  years  ago,  are  very  n{>t 
now  to  n-gard  every  maxim  of  theology  or  philosophy  as  an 
open  (luestion.'  Those  were  the  two  <)angers  between  which, 
ever  since  that  time,  the  rulers  of  the  Church  have  bad  to  steer, 
and  they  have,  beyond  (ju  est  ion,  increased  in  intensitj-  up  to  ihe 
present  hour.  One  other  subject  of  Bishop  Tait's  first  Charge 
must  be  mentioned,  as  pointing  to  au  eminent  characteristic 
of  his  whole  career.  He  rceommends  with  especial  urgency 
the  Diocesan  Home  Mission,  which  had  been  established  for 
the  purpose,  as  it  wrie^  of  breaking  gn>und  among  the  ignorant 
and  degraded  masses  of  some  of  the  overgrown  parishes  of  bis 
diocese.  His  episcopate  is  synchronous  with  more  than  one 
morement  for  appealing,  in  a  manner  the  Church  had  never 
liefnri:  done,  to  the  people  at  Urge.  He  himself  set  im  ex- 
ample which  was  then  very  rare  indeed,  if  not  unbeant  of 
amon^  Bishops,  by  pienching  in  omnibufr-yards  and  similar 
places.  Mission  8erri<res  were  established  iii  Kxeter  Hull ; 
and  when  they  were  prohibited  by  the  exercise,  on  the  part  of 
the  incumbent  of  the  parish,  of  an  obsolete  power  of  forbidding 
religious  services  of  which  be  disapproved,  a  Bill  was  brougbt 
into  the  House  of  I.ords,  and  actually  passed  that  assembly,  to 
give  bishops  the  power  of  sanctioning  the  introduction  of  .Mis- 
sionary Services  into  parishes  where  they  were  nemleil.  It  was 
unfortunately  lost  in  the  0)nimons ;  but  it  was  for  lack  of 
some  similar  power  that  VVesleyaiiism  could  not  find  a  place 
within  the  Church  of  England,  and  sooner  or  later  it  must  in 
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some  wnT  bn  afToTxIcd.  About  the  samo  time  the  Fvening 
Semions  in  Si.  Fnurs  and  Wrstminttnr  Abbtjr  wimv  tnitilutcil, 
and  lbo»e  twu  great  churrlip«  brgon  to  esu-rl  uver  tb«  pcciple  of 
Londua  their  legiiimatv  influiiiiee.  Where  he  did  nol  originate 
these  movemonls.  Bishop  Tail  gave  (hem  the  whole  impuUc  of 
his  cacr^clic  and  authoiilalive  support;  and  givat  as  had  been 
the  work  su-complishcd  by  his  predecessor,  Bishop  Blomfiold, 
•  De«r  lift:  and  a  larger  range  were  bestowed  upon  it  by  his  own 
gencraas  ritiwt  and  his  indcf«tigahl<;  cscTtinn*. 

We  cannot  refer,  t^'en  in  this  ruranry  maum-r,  to  his  Lnndon 
Episcopate,   witliout  specially  recalling  the  remarkable  cnter- 

Siisc  he  set  on  foot  in   the  Bishop  of  Loodoa'a  Fund.     In 
une    1863,   he   addressed    to   the  Laity   of    the    Diocese   of 
London   a    Letter    on  the   Spiritual    wants  of  the    Metropolis 
and  its  suburbs.      He  had  previously  called  in  his  own  hoa»o 
a  private  mMrting  of  owners   of  property  and   employers   of 
labour  in  London,  with  other  persons  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  raetrojHilii,  and  liad  laid  Itefore  them  the  grievous  deli* 
cieoe^  of  the  means  of  spiritual   iuitmeiion  and  eare  under 
which  this  vast  city  suffered.     It  was  gtaiiled,  he  said,  on  all 
hands,  that  the  popubilion  increased  at  the  rate  of  40,000  a 
yttf,  and  that,  great  as  were  the  exertions  which  had  of  late 
been  made,  both   by  socieiiea  and   individuals,   tboir  utmost 
edbrts  had  not  hitherto  been  able  to  do  more  than  supply  the 
additional  means  of  grace  required  to  meet  this  increase;  so 
that  the  nrigiiial  evil,  of  a  vast  population  iiiailerjuatelv  <*ari-d 
lor,  remained  much  as  it  was  when  Itishop  Blomfield  iRgan  his 
labours.     Me  therefore  proposed  that  a  fund  should  be  raised 
to  meet  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  diocese ;  that  ft  very  large 
Wy  of  persons,  clergy  and  laity,  should  be  formed  into  a  board 
W  oo-operatc  with  him  as  Bishop,  and  that  out  of  this  boani  an 
uecuiive  committee  should  be  elected  to  rrprcscnt  the  different 
latnests  with  which  they  would  have  (o  deal,  the  business  of 
tile  fund  being  as  much  as  |M>KsihIe  niannged  by  laymen.   What  he 
TCntured  to  claim  at  once  was,  that  he  should  be  put  in  a  posi- 
tiDDtosenda  hundred  new  clergy  into  overcrowded  parishes; 
tUl  these   should   be  aided  by  a  hundred  Scripture-readers; 
*nd  that  new  churches  should  be  built  and  endowed  nt  onm  in 
fH4  of  oar  largest  parishes  as,  being  quite  overgrown,  called  fitr 
immediate  subdivision.      In  making  this  bold    np|M-ul  he  had 
•Mto,  we  lM!li(-'vr,  stimulated  even  beyond  his  original  intention 
•>y  the  earnest  reijMiuse  wtlh  whicli  his  suggestion  was  met  in 
^  meeting  he  had  summoned  ;  and  he  asked  for  no  lest  than 
*  nillioo  to  be  raised  within  ten  years.     That  he  could  put 
^°nrud  socb  an  appeal  with  w  much  good  reason  to  expect 
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BUpport,  and  that  ihig  uippon  should  hare  be«n  giv^n  him  ia 
such  ample  mcaiarc,  is  the  ix-st  proof  of  the  anbounilcd  confi- 
dence which  hi(  Kevcn  years'  nclmini*trjition  of  the  diiKC-K  hod 
•ccurm).  I'mipln  ivnuld  have  hrtitalcd  tn  give  money  on  this 
scale,  to  form  what  was  riMlly  a  new  inilittition,  unlen  they  had 
been  thoroughly  satisfietl  that  a  wise  m  well  as  charitable  use 
would  be  made  of  iheir  contribulions. 

Party  feeling  in  the  Church  was  running  high  at  the  time ; 
the  judgment  in  the  case  of  '  Essays  and  Reviews '  having  been 
delivered  in  the  preeeiling  year,  and  the  rise  of  Ritualism  attract- 
ing increasi-il  ho«lilitr.  Hut  there  was  thorough  ccmfidcnee 
in  Uishop  Tail's  impartiality  in  practical  ad  mi  i)i«1  ration,  and 
the  current  diinutei  exerted  no  injurious  inlluence  whatever 
upon  th^  liberality  of  the  diocese  at  large.  In  his  Charge  of 
le66(  which  wss  the  last  he  delivered  as  Bishop  of  London,  he 
was  able  to  state  the  work  directly  accomplished  by  the  Bishop 
of  London's  Fond  during  the  three  first  years  of  its  opera- 
tion, in  round  numbers,  ns  follows:  'STS.dOO/.  promised,  of 
which  183,7!K)/.  has  been  paid;  10<>  additional  clergymen 
added  to  the  staff  of  the  diocese,  wilh  TO  psid  Lay  assist- 
ants ;  29  Mission  stations  secured ;  besides  16  rooms  rented. 
Votes  hare  been  passed  to  assist  the  building  of  46  permanent 
churches,  S3  schools,  9  parsonnges  and  for  20  sites  of  churches, 
21  sites  of  schools,  and  13  of  parsonages.'  But  in  this,  as  in 
nil  such  instances,  it  is  to  be  rememlx-rcd  that  the  iwlirect 
efliirls  cvfiked  are  even  owtp  valuable  than  the  direct.  'I"he 
latter  indeed,  large  as  they  were,  c<>n»tituted  but  a  secondary  part 
of  the  energy  and  liberality  which  Bishop  Tail  called  forth.  At 
that  lime  he  had  returns  to  show  that  during  the  four  years  since 
his  previous  visitation  in  1862,  independently  of  what  bad  been 
done  l>y  the  Bishop  of  I.^>n<)on's  Fund,  no  less  a  sum  than 
853,000/,  had  been  euntribute«l  iu  the  diocese  by  benevolent 
individuals  and  societies  for  building  churches  and  schools,  and 
paying  curates  and  Scripture -reader*,  while  530,000/,  of  capital 
had  been  expended  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commitsionera  in  en- 
dowments and  in  otherwise  satisfying  locfti  claims. 

It  is  true,  as  the  Bishop  admitted  in  this  Charge,  that  Uie 
real  progress  of  the  work  of  (*hrist  in  the  dioM-se  was  not  to  be 
estimated  by  money  ;  but  that  within  four  years  a  sum  of 
mure  than  a  million  and  a  half  should  thus  have  been  raised 
for  Church  purposes  under  the  Bishop's  guidance  and  en- 
rouragcmcnt  is  conclusive  testimony  to  the  immense  inlluence 
he  exerted  nnd  the  invaluable  work  he  accomplished.  Even 
then  he  estimated  that,  before  the  spiritual  needs  of  I.nndon 
were  adequately   met,   there    was    need  of   three   hundred  and 
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tsentf  fire  newr  detfiy,  with  a  propotlionate  tlafT  of  Scriplarc* 

icideni uul  one  liundrod  and  ninelj-four  new  cbutcbu ;  and  wc. 

fev  tbe  Fuad   has  somewhat  Un^ruish^  since  thai  lime.     Hut 

it  will  Toaaio  among  the  most  honournblp  and  enduring  monu- 

meiiU  of  Bithop  Tail's  odtninittration   of  the  Sec  that  he  ap- 

pnciatnl  the  nrtH),  th.it  Ixr  was  able  to  nmusc  the  contcirnces  of 

bolfa  Laity  and  Clergy  ti>  rtcognixe  it,  and  that  he  xurrrrdrd  in 

leaHDplithiu^  a  wrv  ^n^at  alleviation  of  it.     H«  maili^  hiint«lf 

fell,  in  short,  during  bis  Epticopatp,  as  the  vijforous  and  sueccsi- 

fnl  leader  of  the  forces  of  the  Chmx^h,  alike  in  the  endeavour 

to  bring  the  masse*  of  the  pcopio  under  the  influence  of  t)i« 

Gomel,  and  in  strengthening  the  hold  of  the  CbristiAn  faith 

(a  tiiowwho  were  more  fonnally  under  it*  sway.     Bishop*  may 

often  render  cxtivmcly  valuable  service  to  the  Church  in  the 

nore  quiet  duties  of  (,-onin>Iling  and  rooderatio|g;  the  various  in* 

floencea  within  their  diocese;  and  sufScient   honour  is  rarely 

pud  to  the  ruler  who  is  content  to  govern  with  wisdom  and  in 

lilencc.     But  a  Bishop  who,  to  thi*  indispensable  function,  can 

add  the  work  of  actively  inspiring  and  lending  the  energies  of  the 

deigy  an<l  laity  under  hit  c^are,  diKcharge*  a  still  higher  oflicr. 

It  was  the  singular  combination  of  the  two  capacities,  of  wisdom 

in  governing  and  rnrrgv  in   leading,  which  rendcn-d  Bishop 

Tait**  administration  of  the  Diocese  of  London  so  niemurable. 

When  he  was  trausferred  to  the  Primacy,  his  op^iortunitiei 
lor  active  leadership  were  more  restricts,  and  the  greater 
dnaand  was  made  upon  his  qualities  as  a  governor  and  moderator. 
Bat  evea  here  he  combinnl  both  cnpirities  in  «  remarkable 
degree  ;  and  the  spirit  in  which  he  disdiargcsl  the  duties  of  the 
h^her  office  was  the  same  which  tuul  animatL-d  hint  at  Bishop 
of  London,  tie  bmughl  to  the  work  of  the  Primacy  the  *amc 
Knse  of  the  immense  opjKirt unities  of  the  Church  of  England, 
nth  their  correspondent  responsibilities,  the  same  apprecia- 
tion of  the  paramount  necessity  of  the  energetic  exercise  of  all 
it*  powers  and  capacities,  if  it  was  to  justify  its  existence  and 
tSBicet  the  necis  of  the  day,  and  the  same  apprecinlion  of  the 
hm  errors  through  which  it  hail  to  steer.  All  In'*  cliarges, 
whether  «*  Primate  or  as  Dishop  of  London,  turn  up<m  these 
three  considerations — the  active  work  rcqnircd  of  the  Church 
in  tpholding  in  the  nation  at  large  the  great  central  truths  of 
iW  Gospel,  the  danger  of  allowing  these  truths  to  be  obscured, 
uu]  (bo  confidence  of  the  nation  forfeited,  by  the  undue  prc- 
*>lcace  of  Katinnalism  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  K!tuali*m  on  the 
Uber.  Ajost  virwol'his  Primacy  will  take  into  account  the  course 
wparsun)  in  rt!Rpir<:t  to  each  of  these  considerations,  and  the  pro- 
portion  which  tliey  held  in  his  mind.     The  course  of  recent  con- 
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troversv  has  Kivra  ondac  prominence  to  hii  action  in  promoting' 
the  Public  Worship  Regulfttion  Act  of  1874 ;  but  this  was  only 
an  ppiBodc  in  his  givst  and  consistent  career,  and  cannot  be 
dul}-  understood  wiibont  reference  to  its  whole  lenour.     Tberft 
arc,   in   pnnirulnr,  two    point*,  eoniplctious  in   his   Episcopal 
career  thrDii^luiut,  in  ranneetiiin  willi  wliirh  that  rpisiKlv  must 
Ixf  judgMl.    TItrr  first  is  that  the  subjt-ct  which,  from  first  to  last, 
occasioned  his  main  anxtet)'  was  nut  (he  excess  of  Ritiinilsm, 
but  the  more  insidious  growth  of  Rationalism.     Nothing  could 
bo  more  unjust  to  him,  or  could  misrepresent  the  main  prin> 
ciptcs  of  his  conduct  more  completely,  than  to  re^nl  him  as  in  \ 
any  special   manner  opposed  to  the  Kitunlistc.     A  perusal   ofl 
his  charts  will  show  that  hn  never  reganted  Kittialisni,  and  tbo'i 
supLTSlttious  lenclenc)-  it  represents,  as  the  chief  danger  of  the- 
Church,     tie  expressed  more  than  once  his  view,  that  it  wits 
the  natural  reaction  called  forth,  in  a  certain  class  of  minds,  by 
the   menacing  preralence  of  sceptical   and   rationalistic   ien> 
dcncies.     The  Rrcat  central  realities  of  the  Gospel  seemed  for 
the  time  to  have   become  ohscured ;  tlie  true  position  of  th«i 
Cliurch,  lying  in  the  mean  Wtween  credulity  and  scepticism,) 
liad  been  discredited,  strange  to  say,  by  the  very  school  which- 
began  by  making  the  via  tntdia  its  glory  ;  and  the  cnnscijucnco 
was  that  numerous  minds  were  repelled,  in  opjmsile  directions, 
to  two  antagonistic  extremes.     But  Archbishop  Tait  was  never 
afraid  lest  tendencies  towards  superstition  and  Roman  Calho-i 
licism  should  become  permanently  dangerous  within  the  Church 
of  Kngland.     He  expressed  his  conviction,  in  his  charge   oa 
Primate  in  1876,  that: — 

'  The  people  of  Ihia  country  have  no  love  for  Popery.  They  havo 
no  love  for  anything  that  apuroachcs  to  Popeiy.  With  many  of  them 
this  may  bo  an  UDenRpccted  eontimont,  but  it  is  tho  echo  of  f^rHt 
truths  ivbicb  havit  boon  procJaimod  in  tho  history  of  the  conntry. 
Tboy  knotr  that  the  grculntiHs  of  England  is  indissolubly  united  with 
its  lovo  of  tho  Refonniition.  They  know  that  thosn  n-rro  dark  times 
in  oar  history  wbon  thoio  was  a  few  of  our  nwprving  from  tho  prin- 
ciples of  the  nofonnatiiNi.  Thoj  may,  I  my,  lio  nninstnict»d  in  tboir 
seid  in  thin  matter,  but  thuir  zeal  and  tlicir  (lct«nni nation  itt  na- 
chansed,  and  nnt  likely  to  tw  dianged.  I  do  not  tliluk  tlicro  is 
the  u!ght<»t  daugur  of  this  couutry  ever  beGoming  Itoniitu  Catholic. 
I  do  nut  think  there  is  the  slightest  danger  of  this  country  cmx 
adopting  a  semt-Bomanifan.* — Page  56. 

His  view  of  the  real  relation  of  tlm  dnng<^^s  by  which  th« 
Church  is  menaced  was  expressed  succitictly  at  the  <:ommencfr> 
ment  of  his  chai^  as  uisbop  of  London  in  lUftG  (p.  4^. 
*  There  has  been,'  be  said,  '  a  great  and  no  doubt  reasonabu 
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&«r  uf  KAtioHMlistn ;  and  ccruln  prreoni,  whose  irrrora  arc  of 
%  tiUklly  diflVmnt  ctM,  hnvn  nrnllml  thcmMrlri^  of  this  wide- 
spmd  alarm  (o  work  with  a  vigour  unknown  Tor  mnn}'  years  in 
tbe  revival  of  an  imitation  of  tlie  iinprrfect  Cliurdnnantliip  of 
the  Middle  A^n.'  It  wu  itiiu,  according  to  his  judifmeiit,  in 
Rationnlisnt  that  Ritualism  found  its  opportunity.  The  hopes 
which  the  rarlj  Tractarinni  bad  built  upon  the  cFTc^  of  an 
appeal  to  the  primitive  Church,  in  checking  the  inroads  of  tho 
Qt^tive  cntici«ni  of  Germanri  hail  tx-rn  tn  great  meaiure  dis- 
appointed ;  and  itiKir  lat«r  followrrs,  headend  hy  Dr.  i'utcy, 
enended  their  conception*  of  the  Church  to  which  their  apjx^al 
vas  lo  be  made,  until  it  became  indislinKuisbable  from  the 
medunml  Charch  of  Rome.  The  true  remedy,  in  Bishop  Tut's 
new.  was  to  be  found  in  attacking  rationalism  and  scepticism 
dir<!Ctly,  by  enforcing  in  all  their  depth  and  strength  the  great 
spiritual  realities  of  tlin  (lotipi-I  raessagit.  Ac«'nnlingly,  in  bis 
SDCce^ve  Charges  he  addressed  himstL-ll'  with  increasing  earnest- 
BMB  to  combai  the  rational  lit  ic  tendencies  at  work  among  (l»e 
defjgy  as  well  as  among  the  laity,  until  in  bis  6nal  Charge, 
lUivered  in  I860,  this  subject  soemcd  almost  to  engross  his 
thooghts.  la  those  last  words  already  referred  to,  published 
latt  October,  be  reiterated  this  conviction.  'A  question,'  he 
Mid,  '  remains,  before  which  nil  minor  matters  shrivel  into 
insignificance  -the  agf^  has  bniv^mr  sieptical.'  His  Chaigi-  of 
1880  considered  tlie  Churt^b  of  the  Future  in  its  conflict  with 
the  Atheist,  its  conflict  with  the  r>eist,  and  its  conflict  with  the 
Ratiottalist ;  and  the  view  he  took  of  the  gravity  of  these  several 
ain6ict)  deserrcs  particular  attention.  He  indicated  the 
{«nenU  character  of  the  arguments  with  which  cacti  of  these 
Iocs  must  he  ennmnlered  ;  but  he  formed  a  very  different 
(tttmate  of  the  rcliitivc  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  iheui. 
Ife  set  forth  the  (•riiuiidit  for  his  exiieirtation  tbat  his  countrymen 
«ODld  not,  in  the  coming  age,  give  themselves  up  cither  to  an 
MbeUtieal  or  to  a  simply  dcistical  philosophy.  But  he  aabcd 
fp.  91)  whether  wc  arc  'equally  secured  against  a  meagre  sub- 
lunatcd  Christianity,  such  as  St.  T'aul  certainly  would  not  hare 
Rcngniied  as  the  Gospel  which  savcid  his  soul,  and  to  which  he 
•JevMed  tiis  life'?  His  anxieties  on  tliis  point  are  dearly  ez- 
pKised  in  the  following  passage  from  the  same  Charge  (p.  69): — 

'Then  Is,  I  hold,  real  grouitd  to  fear  test  the  tendenoiea  of  this 
■g*  nwnlt  in  the  prormlenoe  of  a  lax  Tiaw  of  Christian  dootrino  and 
■cwhiiig,  in  monj  lospeota  nnlika  anything  with  whtL'h  onr  country 
W  in  Connor  times  been  fsmiltar.  Pieseutin^  ibicdf  under  tho  gniso 
cf  u  improved  and  more  rational  Cbnstianity,  speaking  with  tho 
gnstest  respect  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Apoetlc*.  pio- 
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fcasini;  to  reguvl  tfasiu  u  gro&t  boncifiictom  of  tho  liunmn  nae, 
ovui  iidiuittlut:  that  tbo  historical  Christ  is  in  Boino  goiim  n  woiitlLTful 
nuoifcsLttioD  of  tiod  brought  near  to  mun,  it  virtuivlly  RuliHtitTitt^K  » iiuvr 
lu  tho  ploco  of  th«  oM  gcnnino  6o<fiol.  Thu  old  Unitnmuiiou  Imd  Kuine- 
thing  in  it  akin  to  t)ii«  K^xtcnt,  iui<l  »omc  inudcrii  Unituriuu  swiu  to 
bare  aiioptoil  it.  Wti  <1o  mil  ilciiy  tliut  it«  ]>roiiiotors  hnru  high  aims, 
A  zeal  for  tli<:  ptiro  uiomlitj*  of  thu  Gimpcl,  anil  laniiy  lofty  uiipiratioos 
After  lioliium  ami  ijitttmuunia  with  Oui).  But,  i>oiiviiicod  oa  I  ant  that 
thoro  i«  K»m<Tttiin{;  very  liulluir  iu  it.  I  cunnut  luuk  oii  without  great 
alarQi,  if  it  bo  true  tlint  att(tui]>U  ore  mode  to  pr«aout  onr  childrm 
ami  yonug  poojilu  irith  tlitH  BuLiHlitiito  for  th«  real  Gospel.  Shonid  it 
pruToil,  I  fear.ve  miut  bid  forowoll  tu  a  ttuo  oonoeption  of  human 
natuTQ  Olid  tho  hatefnlnees  of  8in.  and  losu  tliu  most  powerful  motiTc* 
whiob  luui  guido  human  life,  and  bo  content  to  sink  to  tiowk  of 
Ohristiau  duty  nnd  tho  elevation  of  the  Cliristiiui  chaKctcr,  xnrj 
difSMlit  from  tboso  nhich  animated  tho  Apostles.' 

In  tlinrt,  in  one  striking  paxxngR  in  his  clinrgo  »f  Itf66,  be 
cxpivKses  a  limulliuifou*  and  MuiiUy  svvi^rv  cuihIvui nation  of 
the  «chu4ils  represented  by  Dr.  Puitey  on  the  oi>e  side,  and  by 
Prufessur  Jowell  on  the  oilier.  It  was,  in  his  judjnnenl,  the  plain 
tendenrvof  the  teaching  of  the  one  school  to  represent  Chrislinnity, 
as  a  hum»n  philosophy  ;  of  the  other,  as  a  superstition.  He  would 
not  say  that  the  leaders  of  the  two  schools  meant  this,  or  were 
conscious  of  it ;  but  fac  trembled  for  the  consequences  of  nithcT 
system  fairly  dRvelo|tMl.  In  view  of  su<rh  pnrversciiess  uo 
cither  side,  he  reasserteil  the  indignant  repudiation  of  non> 
natuml  interpretations  of  th^  Atticlt^s  by  which  he  first  became 
publicly  known,  when  he  remonst rated,  as  one  of  the  Four 
Tutors,  ni^ainst  Tract  XC.  lie  objected  equallv  to  Dr.  I'usey'i! 
republication  of  that  Tract,  and  to  Mr.  Wilson's  throrj'  lit 
justificnlion  of  his  peculiar  interprrtation  of  thn  Articles.  'Gtvff 
up,'  he  exclaimed,  '  (he  Articles  altfigetlier,  if  you  will,  but  dtt 
nut  insult  our  understandings  by  pn»f«ssing  to  accept,  and  yi 
allojjetber  subverting  them'  (p.  bii). 

Such  was  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  late  Archbish< 
consistently  regarded,  throughout  his  episcopal  career,  the  Ritua! 
istic  miivemrnt  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Kntinnaliftic  on  t^ 
other.     Of  the  two  he  had  far  more  apprehension  of  danger  fro: 
tbc  latter  than  from  tltu  former,  and  against  it  he  directed 
most  earnest  and  most  continuous  eflurts.     It  must  further 
borne  in  mind,  in  order  to  understand  the  course  he  felt  driTi 
to  adopt,  that  nothrnj;  was  at  any  time  more  contrary  to  lit 
dispoftiiion  tliaa  a  report  to  measures  of  legal  compulsion  fcq 
the    purpose   of   upholding    orthodox    principles.     Agiiin    nud 
again   in    his   Charges    he  expresses  liu  conviction  that   sud 
measures  are  rarely,  in  the  present  day,  of  any  avail.     Thus  ii 
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hit  Cbar^  of  1862  be  used  the  fallowing  characterutic  lan- 
gwgeon  the  subject  (p.  20): — 

'taA  hen  I  n-ill  nitnark  tiMt  I  do  not  look  miich  to  lagtl  pro- 
WtBliunj  and  llio  (luurlM  of  tlio  CIhitcIi'h  judicature  for  tbo  prewr* 
atHo  uf  ortbudojc;  tu  our  tilery.  Tlio  Churcli  of  Kogkod  U 
lifcl?  jmIoob  of  niob  praaecutioDS.  Tbo  ])nKMHlctit8  for  tboir 
nueement  uiil  effects  are  fouod  B])aruigly  tu  oar  unniiU ;  and  this, 
art  I  tuiipoee  bocauae  ve  Iulto  been  mon  ftoe  tlwa  utiMir  natioas 
fiwiilaog«roiia  opinions — for  eaofa  geBcnition  has  liad  ite  oirn  pncnliar 
Um  of  error — but  ratLcr  bcoiuso  tho  autboritios  of  our  Chnti-'Ii.  undi-r 
iit  Icadi&g  of  its  brat  divinra,  bvn  over  deemed  it  wise  ool  to  Kpraad 
Ik  iaflMiioo  of  unaoood  teacldtig  anunigst  a  Moorona  people,  by  anjr 
Ibt  remotest  acEoblanco  <^  poraecntion  ;  niidlmvo  rather  sought  evt-r 
l*(n«n»it]o  tho  danger  nf  borecy  by  tho  nuinifcjcUtioa  of  saperior 
iMOiag  and  araUmcM  and  a  truer  CliriNiiaD  Mpiril,  ttian  to  prop  u|> 
tlWb  by  tltc  terrors  uf  tho  hiw.  It  is  not  to  coiirU  of  Jnstico  that  wu 
•niedubtcd  fur  our  buriiiR  Imcd  bmu^t  Hif«  tbroogh  Iho  Ai'ianiani 
i£  die  last  or  tbu  BomaDizing  toaohias  of  tlie  pmcBt  contu^.  A 
•iw  iOB  of  thu  Church  <if  Bnfiland  irill  b«  vary  Junloua  of  ovory  sort 
nl  nrosoL-nliou  for  upittiuu,  mueos  dMnaaded  ij  some  0T«nrbdauDg 
lal  inevitable  ueoeesi^.' 

Tbcw  se&timeDti  were  psprpsstnd  in  r^fprcncv  to  tbe  anzi^y 

tuiMxI  hy    'Essays  and   Reviews;'     but    ill    his  orxi    Cbargv, 

MiTcml  in   1860,  TSishop  Tait  rxprr»scil  n  similar  view  of  the 

cnarM  it  was  desirable  tu  adopt,  as  long  as  it  was  possible,  ivitb 

l^RilualisU.  'It  is,' he  said, 'with  inventors  ufsu<;h  ceremonies 

**  aith  trachern  of  unsound  doctrine ;  certainly  th«  best  argu- 

thnii  [(>   use   with    lh(--m    are    not    to    threaten    penaltiea   and 

odtavoar  to  overwhelm  by  force  (for  in  this  scnsir,  all  Church 

«(  Csf^land   men  are  Protestaots,  being  jmlIoui,  ami  rightly,  of 

IKscning  their  individual  libertyX  but  to  reason,  to  reinonttrate, 

^  sppcal  to  (heir  consciences,  and  to  the  love  tltey  bear  their 

C^ordi '  (p.  20).     He  intimated,  indeed,  that  the  Di&hops  *  would 

tntaiuly  not  fail  in  their  further  duty  where  the  law  is  clear,  if  all 

Hodiv  remtrdie*  are  in  vain.'  But  such  was  the  generous  spirit  by 

viticli  he  was  actuated  in  reference   to   lK>th  the  current  cou- 

trerrrsies  of  his  time.     In  fact,  one  of  the  lending  eleinenit  in 

bis  coDception  of  the  Church  of  Knglund  was  to  render  it  as 

tunprchensivc  a*  possible.     He  recognised  that  there  must  be 

liisits  to  tilts  compnjiensiveness ;  but  of  (be  two  risks — that 

(^  making    them    too   wide    or   too  nanow,  be  unhesitatingly 

(■eferred  the  former.     The  assertion  of  this  principle  as  cha- 

rarteristic  of  the  Church  of  Fn°land  i*  of  constant  rcsrurri^nce  in 

bis  charges     We  have  already  referiL-*!  to  his  decided  deuunda- 

lion  of  the  schools  of  thought  rcpn^enled  by  Professor  Jutvett 

oa  on«  side,  and  the  late  Professor  Pusey  on  the  other.   But  in 

c  2  tbe 
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tlip  snm«  pitXKage  in  wliicli  this  tiL'niinciatian  i»  cxprcniHrd,  htf 
tlvclares  at  ihe  same  lime  his  couviction,  lliat  it  is  better  for  tb^ 
Charcli  ihal  both  of  those  diatincuUhM)  men  should  contiuuc  m 
find  shriller  within  hrr  pale.  Probablj,  he  thought,  '  no  othev 
Church  on  cnrlh  rouM  have  rrtaincd  them  both;'  but  he  did 
not  hr«itnl(^  to  tav  that,  nit  the  whnlr,  it  wat  well  iv?  ha<l 
rel(un<^l  tlxim,  lru>ting  that  '  lh«  gn-at  power  thev  po»Ki.*s*  tQ 
spread  amon^  us  what  1  feel  la  be  erruiwoux  doctrines  maj^ 
be  counteracteii  by  other  infioenoes,  iind  even  b^-  the  practical 
]easons  of  their  own  lives  *  (p.  49). 

The  largrnefS  of  his  ricws  nn  this  subject  were,  howern',  ben 
rxp<>undn)  in  his  Chnr)^  at  IVimAto  in  1^72.  He  there  disrussril 
wliat  he  (Iv«<-Tilii.il  (p.  4C)  ai  *  the  fivneral  rule  whirh  thoM-  wha 
adininiiter  the  law  of  the  Church  of  EnicUnd  in  such  matter^ 
seem  to  bare  laid  down  for  themselves  during  the  last  (went* 
OP  twenty-five  ynr*,  to  guide  them  in  their  decisions.'  tu 
started  from  the  cons i deration,  which  was  ever  predominant  in 
his  mind  on  this  question,  ns  on  all  others  connected  with  thq 
Church,  tliat  the  Cliurch  of  Kngland  is  intended  to  l>e  a  National 
Church.  '  It  is  a  Catholic  Church,  embracing  in  its  li^aching  all 
the  great  Catholic  truths  which  have  been  witnessnl  to  since  th* 
days  of  the  Apostles.  Il  is  also  a  National  Cliurcli,  iucluilini 
persons  of  very  Tarions  minds,  accordinglo  their  various  circuuii 
stances,  and  the  various  education  and  training  which  they  bav^ 
reocired'  (p.  47).  He  pointed  out  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Ret 
fomatinn,  thr  pnd)lcm  which  devolved  upon  our  prrat  Prelatei 
and  Stntrsmen  was  to  conxiruct  a  system  which  should  rmbraco^ 
as  far  ns  possible,  the  whole  English  nation.  If  a  similar 
problem  presents  Rreut  difficulty  now,  it  must  have  been  still 
more  dimcutt  then,  when  the  traditions  of  so  many  centariel 
were  at  variance  with  the  truths  which  had  just  been  proclaimed 
nfrcsh  to  the  world.  '  Those,  tlierefore,  who  had  to  condud 
that  most  difitcult  expeTimeni,  were  bound  to  innke  the  limits  od 
their  Church  as  wide  as  might  be,  in  order,  if  possible,  t<] 
embrace  the  whole  English  people.'  They  were  therefore  justly 
anuous  not  to  magnify  into  a  matter  of  primary  iiuporlanai 
anything  on  which  it  was  reasonable  that  freedom  of  opiniofl 
should  be  allowed.  In  his  view  this  was  no  mark  of  failan 
or  insincerity  in  the  leaders  of  the  Cliurch,  but  was  in  full 
accnnlance  with  principles  which  ha<]  come  down  to  them  from 
the  time  of  the  Apostles.  But  if  this  was  the  large  and  (olrranl 
principle  on  which  the  Church  of  England  had  based  its  nationu 
claims  at  the  Keformaiion,  n  liberal  administration  of  the  Ua 
must  certainly  be  in  harmony  with  its  traditional  characteq 
Accordingly  be  proceeded  to  show  how  each  of  the  threo  partic 
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in  the  Church  bad  in  turn,  of  Ute  ytxn,  received  llie  benefit  of 
ihii  rule  of  iiiteiprelatioo.  First,  hy  the  decision  in  (bn 
Gcfliaiii  case,  tbe  place  of  the  Evangelical  port}'  wiibin  tbe 
Cbnch  «■*  aamred.  Th«n  in  \hi:  <:tur  of  *  EsMiyg  and  Iteriews,' 
aiimilar  libertv  wnt  a»:uTdwl  to  llii^  HnMil  ('hiirch  party.  By 
deptcmlent  of  t)i<tse  tno  examples,  tbe  Arulibihhop  tbcn  pro- 
onled  to  vindleiite  n  more  recent  decision,  the  iinpcirtnncc  of 
«bid)  bu  been  forgotten,  or  purposely  kept  out  of  sight,  nm!<ist 
nant discussions.  We  refer  to  tbe  decision  in  lb«  Bennett  cnse. 
By  that  decision  a  precisely  similar  liberty  was  accorded  to  the 
U{^  Sacramcnuil  party  to  tbnt  which  bad  hren  already  granted 
blhrLon-  Cbiirch  and  the  Itru.td  Church  parlies.  ThediH^irines 
of  Jlr.  tVimrtt  were  not,  inUi-ed,  declared  to  be  the  dMrtrines  of 
ibe  Church  of  Kngland,  any  more  than  the  dovtrin<-«  of  '  I^ssays 
■od  Reviews*  or  of  Mr.  Gorham  could  be  regarded  as  reeeiving 
*oy  such  sanction.  But  it  was  decided  that  a  mail  might  use 
iW  language  to  which  Mr.  Bennett  finally  adhered,  just  as  be 
night  use  tbe  language  of  Mr.  Gorham  or  Mr.  Wilson,  without 
SufeitiDg  his  place  in  the  Church  uf  England,  and  his  right 
ttttacfa  with  authority. 

Now  it  IS  of  the  first  importance  that  thcs<!  facts,  especially 

aihus  urgefl  by  Archbishop  Tait  in  l!i72,  should  Iw  Uirne  in 

niad  in  jutljcing  of  his  subsequent  conduct,  and  of  tlie  present 

Attof  the  Hiiualistic  question.  They  show  that  there  ts  not,  and 

las  wA  been  for  tbe  last  ten  years,  any  doubt  of  the  fair  toleration 

tf  Ritualistic  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  the  Sacraments  within 

the  Cburch  nf  Kngland  ;  and  moreover,  that  the  Inte  Archbishop 

*U  the  last  man  who  would  liave  restricled  this  liberty.     The 

Ritualists  are  wont   to  represent  themselves   as   having   been 

Otsltd  with  less  loleration  than  tbe  other  two  parties  in  the 

t^rcfa.     But  it  is  indisputnble,  in  view  of  the  facta  now  Gtatcd, 

■lui  in  respect  to  the  cardinal  point  in  the  position  of  each  of 

■ie  three  panics — that  of  ihejr  dlslinctire  views  of  certain  do<;- 

Innes — wbich  i*  the  only  one  in  rcspitit  to  wblrh  they  have  all 

tfnat  before  the  Courts  of  Law,  tbcy  have    been   treated  with 

pedicct  equality.     In  each  case,  perhaps,  some  strain  had  to  be 

pat  npoQ  tbe  formularies,  and  tbe  most  favourable  interpretation 

fMtible  bad  to  be  placed  upon  the  lang^uogc  inculpated.     But 

■k  principle  of  toleration  in  this  respect  has  been  carried  out  to 

the  full,  and    as    teni;hi-rt    of  high    sacramental    doctrine,    the 

RitaalitU  have  as  M--cure  a  place  in  iIm;  Cliurch  as  the  Evan- 

^elicils.    But  such  being  the  position  of  tbe  Ritualists,  and  such 

the  generous  and   comprehensive  spirit  of  Archbishop  Tait, 

vbat  was  it  which  provoked  the  Public  Worship  Reiplation 

Act  of  1874,  and  led  bim  to  adopt  a  course  so  contrary  to  bis 

natural 
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nnturnl  dUpoiitioa  ?  He  hn*  himsrlT  given  tlie  nnjwpr  in  his 
Cliargc  of  1876.  He  <VMTibc(l  {p.  15)  Iiuw,  in  l!ie  yi-ar  1874, 
\he  nlAim  which  hnd  prrvnilnl  fnr  xomt!  tim«  ihrou^hout  the 
country  on  the  subject  of  the  KumnuiziD^  prnctiwg  of  the 
KitualUts  »eenic(l  to  have  reached  a  climax.  It  wn«  nnprc' 
hcndcd,  ag  he  says,  that  u  f^radual  change  was  hrtng  wrtiught  in 
onr  whole  theory  and  praclice,  and  that  we  were  (|uie(ly  drifting 
hack  ta  the  state  of  things  which  hs(I  eiiiK-d  iii  the  unreformed 
Church.  Whether  justified  or  not,  the  alarm  wns  feU,  and  was 
creating; n  di-c|).-in<I  widespread  distrust  in  the  Kslablished  Church, 
as  no  loii^r  true  to  the  principles  of  the  Itc formation.  Under 
the  pressure  of  this  distrust,  suits  which  challeagcd  the  (-hnrao* 
teristic  cercmoninl  practices  of  the  Ritualicts  w^«^  at  great  cost. 
nnd  after  long  delay,  pushed  to  n  finnl  decision  ;  and  it  was  lioped 
there  would  be  an  end  of  unauthorixcd  rhu[ig«-s.  Dulatlhis  point 
there  arose  an  entirely  new  element  in  the  case,  and  a  new  pheno- 
menon in  the  Church  of  Ko^laml.  The  law  thus  authoritatively 
declared  was  defied,  the  admonitions  of  the  Bishops  and  the  deci- 
sions of  the  C-ourtB  of  Law  were  equally  set  at  nought,  and  it  ap- 
[learcd  as  though  no  power  existed  to  rcttratn  innorations,  however 
cslraragant.  '  ^'ou  cannot  be  surpriicti,'  said  the  .\rchhishop 
(p.  fi2),  'that  this  state  of  thing*  was  felt  to  t>e  unendurable, 
and  that  the  authorities  of  the  (Hiurch,  after  long  forbearance, 
and  with  an  enraest  desire  to  treat  every  one  with  the  utmost 
amount  of  tenderness,  at  last  resolved  that  some  process  must  be 
found  by  which,  when  the  law  was  once  decided,  the  decision 
should  be  obeyed.  Hence  the  introduction  of  the  Public 
Worship  Regulation  Kill  of  1874.' 

If  ihes^  facts  are  borne  in  mind,  it  must,  we  think,  be  acknow- 
ledged that,  whatever  other  faults  may  be  found  with  the  Public 
Worship  Regulation  Act,  it  was  in  no  sense  animated  by  the 
purpose,  at  least  so  far  as  the  Archbishop  was  concerneil,  of 
diminishing  (Itc  compmhcnsivencss  of  the  Church  of  England. 
So  far  as  the  essential  point  of  doctrine  was  concerned,  the 
Ritualists,  we  repeat,  were  already  secure  within  any  reason- 
ahlc  limits.  All  that  was  required  of  ihetn  was  that  they 
should  obey  tbe  authoritative  iuterpretstion  of  the  law,  in 
points  of  ceremony  confessedly  not  essential  to  the  validity 
of  the  Sacrament,  nor  necessary  to  the  inculcvition  of  their 
doctrines.  The  question  raised,  in  sliorl,  for  the  first  timi? 
in  tbe  history  of  the  Church  of  iingland,  was  birtiveen  obe- 
dience to  lair  in  non-essential  points,  or  complete  arurchjr. 
The  Public  Worship  Act  was  not  an  attempt  to  alter  tlie  existing 
standards  of  doctrine  or  praclice,  or  to  narrow  existing  liberty  in 
any  single  respect,  but  simply  to  render  it  more  praclicnble  to 
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tattm  the  lnw  u  it  existed.  Tkc  sole  objm:t  wit  to  render  It 
Mloi^ei  Deceasary  for  everv  suit  to  go  tlirougb  the  tedious  pro- 
cm  ipqnired  under  the  Oiurch  Disc!|>line  Act ;  and  to  provide 
•  smunarjr  procedure  in  cases  wbere  the  law  had  been  decided, 
ndthc  fact*  were  plain.  The  Ritualists,  alone  amonj;  English 
ChBcbmcn,  clnimrd  tn  hold  their  position  in  the  Chur<;h  while 
KpDcliating  all  Limstitiited  authority  witliin  it ;  ami  ihe  autli<H 
nliadid  but  accept  the  elmlicnge  with  which  iliry  were  thus 
dc^.  The  decisive  majorities  in  both  Houses  uf  Parliament, 
hj  vhich  the  measure  was  supported,  at  least  afford  a  decisive 
praof  that  the  Archbishop  was  not  mistaken  in  his  estimate  of 
■fceaUrm  and  imlipiation  which  prevailed,  and  of  the  neeessily 
for  lading  some  xtejx  to  tillav  the  inrreaiing  diflruiL  The 
Qnntli  Wiu  ceitaiidy  jmitirig  thniiigh  a  lUingerous  crisis,  and  it 
wv  natural  that  the  r(-mi.-(ly  should  be  sought,  not  in  altering 
tbelsv,  but  in  reinforcing  its  authority. 

The  motives,  therefore,  of  the  Archbishop  in  promoting  this 
mnncirable  measure  are  unimpeachable,  and  arc  as  f&r  as 
nttible  removed  fnim  the  nnnow  prejudices  with  which  the 
niliialisls  rep^Ktch<^cI  him.  Nrverthcless,  it  must,  we  fear,  be 
attailtnl  that,  ac  n  matter  of  policy,  the  Hill  was  an  error.  In 
ih  first  place,  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  h.is  proved 
pactlcally  iiteffeciual  for  the  main  object  on  which  the  Arch- 
bttbop  dwelt  in  bis  Charge  of  18T6.  As  he  himself  admitted  in 
1*80,  the  hope  has  been  <Usappointcd,  that  a  ready  and  in- 
npcntive  method  of  applying  the  law  of  the  Church,  when  once 
■MrnniDed,hnd  born  m-cu  red.  'Experience,' he  said  (p.  22), 'has 
pond  thai  no  preranUnns  can  prevent  nn  undue  expenditure  both 
iftiMe  and  money,  when  excited  partisans  are  deieruiined  to  call 
WtWr  aid  the  Rrst  lawyers  of  tlie  day,  and  contest  every  inch 
■^^und.'  He  expressed,  indeed,  the  opinion  that  the  Act  had 
p*ftie*ilj-  bad  the  effect  of  discouraging  incessant  and  on- 
■ixbiirized  innovations ;  but,  even  if  this  be  the  case,  we  have 
widtoce  every  day  that  it  has  not  repressed  the  very  di»- 
rocdienee  against  which  it  was  directed.  This  romparalive 
wlgie  is,  no  doubt,  due  in  great  measure  to  the  perverse  and 
Siuaitous  disregard  of  ancient  «!c<r]esiastical  forms  which  was 
■hovu  in  putting  it  into  o|ienition,  and  in  some  measure,  we 
^lure  to  think,  from  the  hesitation  with  which  it  has  been 
*)pli«l.  But  apart  from  all  second.iry  errors,  the  Act  had  one 
Cttratial  fault  as  b  measure  of  policy.  It  raised  a  nc^w  issue  ; 
*od  thus  gave  the  Kitualist*  a  new  oppurtunily,  and  a  more 
pliiuible  ground,  for  maintaining  their  disiilH-dience.  However 
Aty  might  be  technically  refuted,  they  were  enabled  lo  plead, 
with  sufficient  force  for  popular  purposes,  tliat  a  now  Coort  bod 
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been  crvaltrd  wtlb  the  iiilttntton  Drcmibinfir  lliem,  and  that  tltey 
were  ff([ijirtd  t<i  ohey  »  new  uutboritj'  lo  which  they  bad  not 
engaged  (hinr  allegiance.  While,  moreover,  the  Act  thus  gave 
them  a  new  basis  for  resistance,  it  in  no  way  met  the  inherent 
difficulty  of  the  case,  which  wiu  their  repudiation,  not  of  on« 
law  or  one  Court,  hut  of  the  ultimate  jnnsdiclion  on  which  th« 
whole  Mtablishnl  l»w  of  the  (Hitirch  rest*.  As  Ihcy  wen-  driven 
from  point  lo  point,  they  at  length  avowedly  repudiated  the 
authority  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  itself.  Thi*  wm  the  claim 
which  it  was  nltimately  necessary  to  meet,  as  it  remains  the  one 
claim  which  it  is  necnsary  to  rnc»unter  now.  A  wiser  course, 
it  may  now  be  admitted,  would  have  hnen  to  find  some  other 
meui*  of  allaying  the  anxiety  nnd  indignation  prevalent  in 
18~4,  to  have  made,  perbapx,  a  personal  appeal  to  tlie  Church 
at  large  for  confidence  and  patience,  odd  then  to  have  relied 
on  the  steady,  if  slow,  pressure  of  the  existing  law  to  enforce 
obedience  within  rettsonable  limits. 

The  course  which  tlie  Archbishop  adopted  on  his  deathbed, 
with  retpect  to  .Mr.  Mac:kon<>chic,  has  been  not  unreasonably 
understood  as  indicating  that  be  was  himself  inclined  to  view 
the  matter  tn  this  Hghi,  anil  that  with  hts  characteristic  straight- 
furW'-inlness,  he  vats  ready  to  acknowledge  nnd  repair  his 
mistake.  The  interpretation,  indeed,  which  has  been  placed 
upou  bis  action  by  the  advocates  of  the  Ritualists  is  a  had 
return  for  his  generosity,  and  if  it  were  generally  accepted 
would  be  more  likely  than  anything  else  to  defeat  its  object. 
It  has  been  interpreted  as  a  complete  surrender  to  the  Ritualists 
of  all  for  which  they  have  lM--en  cuiilending.  No  such  construo 
tion  can,  with  any  reasonableness,  be  |>Iaced  upon  it.  As  the 
Archbishop  himself  expressly  staled,  it  was  dictated  by  an 
anxiety  'that  the  result  of  the  Koyal  Commission  on  Ecclesias- 
tical Courts  should,  by  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  be  such  as 
to  allay  diiqutct,  and,  by  meeting  any  reasonable  objectiona  to 
existing  prix^ure,  to  set  men's  minds  fret:  for  the  pressing  duties 
which  devolve  upon  the  Church  in  the  face  of  |>revailing  sin 
and  unbelief.'  In  other  words,  as  he  has  been  mure  justly  inter* 
prclcd  by  others,  be  desired  a  truce  until  the  whole  question  of 
ecclesiastical  pmmdiire  could  be  reconsidered,  ainl  perhaps  the 
questions  of  law  nsnrgued  which  had  Ix-en  dccidwl  by  the  old 
Courts.  Hut  it  roust  not  be  forgotten,  and  we  eflmcsllr  tmsi 
the  new  Primate  will  not  fail  to  bi-ar  in  mind,  tlint  there  are 
other  persons  and  parties  to  be  considered  in  this  matter  besides 
the  RitualisU.  Neither  the  Evangelical  party,  nor  the  strong 
Protestant  feeling  which  eiiitts  among  a  large  proportion  of  the 
laity  of  nil  parties,  can  either  with  justice  or  salety  bo  disregarded : 
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■mi  a  (ximpiomise  ■■  the  utmost  that  can  reasonably  be  cspcctt^l 
cf  ctiem  on  lbi«  tubject.  Thcrr  arc,  lu  it  scema  to  lu,  |>))ints  on 
wb(ii  nicb  a  tomprotniM!  mtgbt  be  pnisible.  If,  for  iattntice, 
thenbricsof  ibeCburcb  witp  now  for  tbe  fir»t  time  being  drawn 
Uj^the  practice  of  rai-viiig  wuier  n  ilb  tbe  sacr&inenl;il  wine  could 
ON  Rtttoimbly  bopruhibited.  From  the  earliest  account  preserved 
tomof  theadministiationof  tbeSacTain«ntsin  ibcHnrly  Cburch 
— ibat  of  St.  JuKtin  Mtirlvr-^wt^  know  tbnt  lbi>ci»t(>ni  prevailed 
altbt  middle  of  the  scrond  t^entury.  \'o  one  contends  that  either 
(hea«c  ortbeomissiouof  tbe  water  in  easenti™!  \o  ihe  validil)-  of 
theSKTament ;  and  in  mailers  in  themselves  indifferent,  customs 
noiht,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  allowed,  wbicb  are  snticlionrtl  by 
■wb  early  anthority.  It  is  more  doubtful  wbftlier.  as  lias  b«'n 
AlitQ  su|^ested,  some  distinction  conld  Im  (Intwn  between  town 
and  roootry  parishes,  on  the  groun<i  ibat  a  degree  of  liberty 
■i^t,  without  injustice  to  the  parishioners,  be  allowed  in  tho 
fwiKr  which  would  be  unreasonable  in  the  latter.  It  is,  indeed, 
>n»  that  in  London  scarcely  any  parishioner  is  under  the 
Mceuity  of  attending  his  parish  Church  from  a  lack  of  other 
aotssible  pla»-s  of  worship.  He  cua  find,  without  much 
■Snicuhy,  ministrations  congenial  to  bim,  wliatever  may  be  bis 
indilections.  In  the  country,  on  tbe  other  band,  it  is  a  fcreal 
Dtnithip  that  a  con^re^lion,  with  strong  predilections  in  either 
dmctioD,  should  be  liable  at  any  moment  to  have  a  service 
fawdon  tbem  which  directly  affronts  their  feeling*.  To  mewl 
toe  onlinarv  ncrcssilic*  of  the  Church,  it  would  be  desirable 
tlui  a  moderate  deface  of  ritual  should  be  eilabitHhed  which 
■^1(1  be  practically  uuifonn,  and  it  is  diSicult  to  sec  how 
*Keptions  from  such  a  ritual  could  be  legally  provided  for. 

Tbere  will  remain,  moreover,  when  all  is  said  and  <lone,  tbe 
<ufricDUy  on  which  the  Ritualists  have  so  passionately  insistMl, 
*>  to  ibe  authority  of  the  so-called  State  Courts.  The  unfor- 
"■■te  legialution  of  the  Public  Worship  Act  m.-»y  be  modified  ; 
^1  noibing  can  alter  the  fact,  that  in  the  last  resort  a  8tatc 
t^Wt  of  some  kind  or  other,  whether  the  Queen  in  Council  or 
Iw  QiKKen  in  Chancery,  must  be  supreme.  If  the  Church  of 
England  were  disestablished,  this  difficulty  would  sliil  remain  ; 
Vd  DO  device  can  evade  it.  All  that  can  be  hoped  is  thai 
^  some  modification  of  the  forms  of  procedure,  such  as  the 
Aithbisbop  leeuis  to  have  hiul  in  view,  and  by  due  guarantcea 
*>r  the  authorities  of  tbe  Church  being  consulted,  the  Kilualtsts, 
<v  ttinst  of  them,  may  be  induced  to  recofjnixe  that  tbcy  sufTer  no 
pnctica]  injustice  in  this  respect.  But  it  would  be  a  grievous 
■ulake,  tar  more  serious  than  any  yet  committed,  if  it  were 
to  he  understoiM]  that  by  some  means  or  other  the  pretensions 
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of  tb«  RitnalUts  wnc  to  bo  unreservedly  atlmittcd.  The  new 
Archbitliop  will  pcrhap*  I»c  able  to  apjx-al  to  thitin,  on  one  ground, 
witli  rnorr  forcir  thui  th«  Intv  Prinintc  sucowded  in  ejtertin;;. 
Some  in«nib<?r*  of  ihe  Hi^b  Cburcb  »cbiiul  bad  a  feelinf;  about 
ArcbbUliop  Tail  whic-U  recalls  Addison*a  liuuioroiu  acrnunt  of 
the  Torj  foxbuntcr's  appreciation  of  tbc  souml  cburcbmnnship 
of  th?  nei|*bbourin^  sJiirr.  *  For,'  mid  be,  '  thcTc  i>  ccarce  m 
Prrsbvterian  in  the  whole  eonnty,  except  tlie  Hixhop.*  Tbe 
ortliodoxv  of  Hivliop  lienwin't  ebutclininnthip  i*  uii^ueslioned  ; 
and  ppTliaps  be  may  auix-oed  in  asking;  tUv  Kitualista  to  consider 
wbelhtr  tliev  c.id  reasonably  force  ou  the  Church  of  En);la.nd,  at 
tbe  risk  of  schism,  ceremonies  and  vestments  which  no  Church- 
man since  the  Kcformation,  however  high  bia  dnctrinex,  hu 
«VTT  u»ed  or  attempted  to  use.  One  would  tliink  that  the  cere- 
monies wbicb  (atijilietl  Laud,  Amlrews,  and  Cusin,  might  be 
sufl'icient,  even  for  Mr.  Mackonochie ;  and  il  is  possihic  that 
this  view  of  the  case  may  have  eqwcial  wei|>bt,  when  urged  by 
a  I'rimsle  of  Rishop  itenson'a  wtlecedenls.  For  our  part,  it  is 
in  tbe  name  of  the  old  High  Church  party  that  we  have  cvt:r 
opposed  the  Kitualists.  It  is  fur  the  sake  of  the  diitinclivc 
pnncipii-s  for  which  that  party  was,  and  is,  jealous,  that  we 
protentitl  re«?ently  against  the  course  taken  by  Dr.  Puscy  id  the 
latter  {kuI  of  bis  life  ;  and  for  the  sami?  rcasoii,  while  williniff 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  see  some  cumprumise  effected,  we  feel 
hound  to  repel  the  un<^nerous  advantage  which  has  been  taken 
of  the  laic  Archbishop's  touching  anxiety  to  leave  behind  him 
a  trace  in  the  present  contentions.  The  matter  will  nixfl  tbc 
utmost  rare  and  ronsideratlon  for  all  parties,  if  it  is  to  be  sntts- 
factorilv  adjutited  ;  and  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Ritualists 
to  boast  of  a  triumph  over  those  who,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
full  rights,  have  conscientiously  resisted  them,  would  be  tbe 
most  likely  of  all  means  to  exasperate  the  quarrel  afresh. 

But  these  c«>n trovers ies  and  contests,  loud  and  distracting  ma 
they  were,  occupied,  after  all,  but  a  very  subordinate  place  in  the 
large  sphere  of  Archbishop  Tait's  Primacr.  It  wa*  not  bi« 
fault,  but  that  of  the  perversity  and  self-will  of  the  KitualitU, 
that  bis  attention  was  in  any  degree  diverted  from  worthier 
objects;  and  the  mjinncr  in  which  the?  have  wasted  the  energies 
of  men  like  Archhithop  Tail  during  the  last  twenty  yc^rs,  for 
the  sake  of  asserting  their  private  fancies  in  points  of  wboUy 
vccomlary  importauce,  will  leave  on  them  a  stamp  of  lasting 
discredit  in  tbe  history  of  tbe  Church  of  England.  There 
is  no  morv  striking  evidence  of  the  largeness  and  elevation 
of  hia  mind,  than  the  way  in  which  he  always  rose  above  these 
passing  cuntrorerMcs,  and  kept  his  eye  nxcd  on  the  essen- 
tial 
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till  voric  of  the  Church,  and  on  its  snpTcme  miftion.  It  wm 
die  gnmdrur  and  romprchrnsirrnrss  nf  the  virtr  lie  took  of 
tbit  minitin,  which  omstitutri)  hit  rh»rnctrr!stic  greattioxs  as 
a  Primate,  ami  oiminaadeil  the  trust  and  hotnogv  aXWuf  oi  tlic 
QuDcb  at  Urge  and  uf  the  \atii>D.  The  idea  which  wiu  ever 
(VDOiiMnl  in  hia  mind  was  the  national  character  of  the  Church 
and  its  Dntional  duties.  In  employing  this  languiige,  he  in- 
dole none  of  the  vAgue  ilrrJiins  iff  which  somo  Brund  Chnrcb- 
■MD  arc  misln),  nf  a  practical  idcntilicnlion  of  the  State  nml 
iteCburth  :  and  the  eharp?  of  Enistian  tendencies  wbich  some 
Hi'ii  Churchmen  have  not  been  ashamed  to  brintr  agaioM  him, 
rrtn  since  his  death,  is  totally  unfounded.  In  bis  Chains  he 
ujirmrd  in  the  clrarr^t  manner  hii  conception  of  the  Church 
uan  independent  institution,  deriring  it*  vitality  from  its  Divine 
Hnil,  and  in  no  war  dep<rndent  on  tbc  nation  either  in  respect 
nf  ilt  essential  functions  or  of  its  permanent  existence.  That  it 
antabtiilied  is  but  an  accident  of  its  position — a  most  bene- 
liteot  accideul,  but  still  an  accident  and  in  no  way  essential  to 
Jti  life.  Thos  in  his  Charge  of  1S62  be  said  (p.  33),  '  Our  com- 
■tKJonu  ft  Church  c'>mcs<liTect  from  Christ's  iletcgBlion,  and  we 
imttoHis  ptomise  for  a  never-ending;  3t«hilily.  As  ui  csta- 
liiibed  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  we  m«y  be  overthrown,  aiul 
nr  Hcuritv  must  greatly  depcntl  on  our  being  thus  rooted  in  the 
■Brtof  the  nation  in  which  Go<l*s  providentv  has  established 
<u>uk1  bound  up  with  nhat  the  nation  acknowledges  to  be  its 
beu  inleicsls.'  'I'bere  Hai  always,  even  in  the  days  when  it  was 
pnipounded,  something  artilicial  and  unreal  in  Hooker's  theory 
('tbe  Church  and  the  nation  ))eing  the  same  community  in  dil- 
fcftnt  aspects;  find  it  is  in  the  present  day  flagrantly  incon- 
■UIcBI  with  facts.  It  was  Archbisliop  'I'nit's  merit  to  look 
belt  in  the  fate  ;  and  he  folly  realixcd  that  the  Clmrch  of  Eng- 
"•d  was  au  institution  within  the  nation,  distinct  from  it, 
thoogli  most  intimately  bound  up  with  it,  and  charged  with  a 
^Vl  mission  to  it.  The  plain  question,  therefore,  on  which  its 
TOltencc  as  an  establishment  dcpendrd,  wns  whether  the  pri- 
*^dc|ges  and  opportunities  which  it  enjoys  in  tliat  capacity  are 
fnr  tile  gcNxl  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  As  an  established 
tArnrh,  he  recognized  that  it  stood  in  precisely  the  same  position 
**  every  other  institution,  and  could  onir  be  niainiatned  so  long 
U  tbe  people  at  large  were  sensible  of  the  value  of  n  Church 
nretteU  with  such  duties  and  opportunities.  This  view  of  the 
pNiu'on  of  the  Church  t*  most  clearly  tUled  in  that  part  of  bis 
Chwfe  of  I8tj2,  from  which  we  have  nlmdy  quoted.  He  there 
».« (p.  32)  ;— 
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'  Ko  doubt  i(  is  B  pccnliar  fli6BcnU7  «f  thin  ncntiirj ,  nol  psrIuinB  in 
.  ^QBt  GOUDtiy  aliiiK',  tlibt  tin  cKtabliiihoi]  (^htiruli  liiui  ucvur  licfuru  Dceit 
trudntained  in  t)io  midKt  af  tin  unlxiuuilijil  tulcratiuti  of  uU  coiuuiiiuttifts 
tliat  ditTur  from  it,  with  most  jxirfw;!  ruliniuUH  u»  wt-ll  a*  ui»il  libcrtj". 
I  should  feel  hlanitt-d  h  to  the  ctability  of  uur  (jatubUHbLi)  syfil«m,  if  I 
did  not  bclidvu  tliat  wo  are,  aud  aro  lifcely  to  contJune,  »  tmly 
uatiotial  Cborch.  comniandiug  tbo  affections  of  th<^  nation,  and  rcprc- 
Keating  oQ  tho  wbole  tbo  nation's  Faith.  The  days  wbcu  a  dominant 
Ohurch  amongst  ns  oould  look  £or  tbe  support  of  any  oxlmnootis  bolp» 
dorived  from  some  lingeriitc  remiumts  of  tho  spirit  of  ptirsccntion, 
am  bappilf  for  or«r  gone.  We  stancl  on  tlio  merits  of  tbe  syKtom  wo 
adinininlvr — on  its  being  intcnrnvon  with  tbo  Dublf«t  aniUHiiatioua  of 
oar  national  historr — on  its  giving  xtriingtb  to  the  coMHtitiitiuu  of 
our  (.'liriatiau  lanil — on  its  bding  fidt  to  be  piuiiiutiro  of  aoond 
learaiag,  good  dduciition,  wdl-ruguIuU.'d  piutj,  pum  luurvlity,  and 
llins  ndrancing  tho  bi:Nt  inturuatH  of  tliv  pi-upto  wbum,  for  ('hriat's 
sake,  we  serre  in  tim  nutiuteuauce  of  Hia  truth.' 

'  Wp  stand  no  the  merits  of  tbe  system  wc  administer.* 
Those  words  mi^bt  wdl  be  taken  ns  a  pregnant  uimmnrjr  of  tin: 
■jiirit  of  .\rchbishop  TsJl't  whole  Episcopncj,  and  r^peciallj  of 
bit  Frimacj'.  He  was  deeply  conriDved  of  the  grratncst  of 
tbosp  merits,  and  he  ercr  insisted  on  them  with  a  gcnen>us 
pride.  In  hit  first  Charge  as  Ar<:hl»isbop,  in  imS,  he  rev!ewc«] 
tbe  present  pnsition  of  tlie  Church  ol  ICnglaod,  nitd  \'indi- 
C4ited  in  rarioui  aspects  its  capacity  fur  meeting  the  oeods  and 
dtffirullics  of  the  day.  lie  discussed  tbe  opportunities  it 
alTnrdcd  for  the  co-operation  of  the  laity  in  its  work  ;  the  value 
of  its  great  rathrdrnls,  and  of  tbe  institutions  connected  with 
them;  its  capacity  for  missionary  work  tu  the  masses  uf  our 
own  ]>eopIe,  and  its  [xxvcr  of  forming  a  link  of  union  with  tbe 
rest  of  Christendom.  He  exposed  the  fallacy  of  the  notion  that 
it  is  held  in  any  serviiodc  by  tbe  cbaraclcr  of  its  judicntuir, 
and  he  showed  with  striking  force  the  evidence  it  had  afforded 
of  its  capacity  to  alti^r  its  system  to  meet  the  new  wants  of  the 
time.  Within  his  own  episct>pate,  the  use  of  the  so-called 
Stale  services  bad  been  discontinued  ;  a  very  material  relaxa- 
tion had  been  made  in  ibe  terms  of  clerical  subscription,  giving 
to  the  clergy  in  this  respect  a  reasonable  liberty,  with  which,  as 
he  said,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  other  communities  have  been 
to  formally  investol ;  (he  Table  of  Lessons  for  use  in  public 
worship  had  been  entirely  remodelled  ;  and  a  very  important 
amendment  had  been  applied  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in 
respect  of  the  public  services  in  our  Churches.  A  shortened 
form  of  daily  service  bad  been  auibori/.ed  ;  permission  had  been 
given  to  divide  the  services  on  Sundays  ;  special  services  had 
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brni  toncllonod  for  ijiM^inl  occasions,  anil  St-rinons  were  allowed 
U  be  pri^acUed  io  churcbes  without  ilie  accoiDpanimc-nt  of  llie 
(fdiiun-  Prayers.  He  ur^cd  that  thr  Church  had  thus  been 
prorcd  to  possess  (he  power  of  adapting  itself  to  Any  necMsitie* 
ofimrdftf  and  generation;  that  it  allowetJ  a  greater  libertj  of 
opinion,  within  the  limits  of  essential  truth,  than  any  other  rival 
ComBunion  ;  and  thai,  with  all  these  adrantag«s,  it  wax  enirusited 
nik  unbounded  opportunities  for  carrying  its  mesiage  into 
tnty  corner  of  the  nation,  and  thus,  bj  promotin^f  the  cause 
«f  (irist,  rendering  the  most  essential  services  to  the  country 
U  Isige.  In  a  brief  introduction  to  an  interesting  work  re- 
conlv  published  on  '  Lambeth  Palace  and  its  Associations,'  by 
tbt  ReT.  J.  Cave-Browne,  the  Archbishop  gave  a  picturesque 
illaitralion  from  Lambeth  Palace  itself  of  this  view  of  the 
Oiwcities  of  (he  Church  and  of  the  office  he  held  : — 

'Bven  if  wo  confiuD  our  tlioaghtii  to  tliu  timo — now  nearly  aoren 
wdniies — during  nhich  iho  Archbinhopa  hsvo  lived  in  Lambeth, 
mfad  ourselves  conuiuctcd  by  tlio  aa.'MicUtiuuit  which  clnstor  nnmd 
Ahs  walls,  with  each  step  in  the  onward  pioKreM  of  osr  Church 
od  jieopla  lovmrds  fuller  light  and  higher  llMrfj.  Wu  can  find 
Bwurisls  he-ro  of  tho  nioo^afal  eflbrte  mode  to  scetirn  frtedont 
ban  Urn  ttirahlom  of  Romo,  wfaiek  marked  the  ruiguK  of  tbu  late-r 
PlntwmetK.  and  uftLcl.aDcastrinu  and  Yorkist  Sovereigns.  Wo  can 
tnoi  the  niodu  iu  whicli  Cliri^iao  iutlaeDco  was  maintained  thrao^- 
fOlthe  land  iu  »\aXe  of  nmraudiDg  barons  and  rapacious  kings.  We 
(Uite  how  tlw  profeeaed  follou'crs  of  (^'liriet  boro  thcnisulTOa  amid 
Ibirtragglea  preoeding  that  great  a]>heaval  of  society  in  which  the 
Idlbtfto  Bon-priTileged  clames  aecorted  thoir  rights  ae  Englishmen. 
Vt  leam  bow  the  Oharch  of  Eugland,  notwithstamling  tho  grave 
bolts  of  many  of  its  rnlcn,  adaplvd  it«alf — iiodcr  tho  gooi  hand  of 
W— in  all  thc-sc  troublous  tinuiM,  and  in  tho  changingjlays  whldi 
(■■Ilavcd  tbeni,  to  the  real  nnntii  of  tlio  £nfiltsh  poujde.  The  adnoni- 
)><■>  of  placcK  ari',  to  thu  ctudoiit  of  luatotr,  aa  i>owerful  as  tho 
^Mnttiona  of  books.  Bfen'a  hearts  maj  well  be  Btirred,  and  their 
kfilty  to  tlic  National  (Tborch  oonfinsod,  as  tfaoy  ttnou  tb«  many 
■ttDnriala  in  tbu  arebitooturc,  pictures,  and  omaioeDts  of  Lamlwtli, 
vUdi  bring  tbon  fuoe  to  face  with  tho  past,  and  so  arouse  tbuir  high 
^Ofta  tar  tlie  future. 

"Thia  power  of  adaptation  to  tho  ever-TBiying  circumatances  of  tho 
ntlido's  life,  which  has  scoured  the  Church's  infloonce  through  su 
Bwy  eetitonea,  is  not  likely  to  forsake  ns  now.  Wo  may  see  a 
(iwiieiit  eiamplo  of  it  in  the  uso  to  which  tbece  boildings  arc  put 
ts4sT.  Juxon's  Great  Hall  and  tho  adjoiDiiig  "  Gnsrd-room," 
biilt  far*  Tory  difforcnt  pnrpotie,  nfltinl  abundant  epnro  and  oppOT- 
lOiily  tar  Ibcnc  larger  gBthcnntrK  of  cIp-t^  nud  laity,  by  which  mm 
«ek  to  ftirthcr  the  work  of  Ciiri«t  in  tboao  eomowhat  dcmocratio 
tiiDM.    Two  giMt  Confexeueea  of  Bislui^  from  oreiy  <iQarter  of  tho 
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world  bKva  nuit  at  Liuubctli,  us  «  uaUuual  vcittn:,  witUin  Qxa  la^t  foir 
ram.  MtkiiuEuuT  ftud  ditiritublu  ujjeuouii  of  eveiy  kuiil  mivr  find 
here  tboir  uiuuu  taeetiiig-j>lu(» ;  uid  it  may  wull  bu  Joubt«d 
whuUiGr,  in  tlieir  long  hi^tDi-y,  thma  old  UaUn  Lave  ovur  bueu  filled 
with  men  more  zorIoub  to  uphold  the  Cbiiroh  of  tlmir  f*th«rs,  or 
more  active  to  promoto  tho  advaDcemt-ut  of  Clirist'a  kinf^oiu  npon 
iL'atlli.  Hay  God,  who  has  holpcd  us  hitherto,  give  visdooi  to  thoir 
connaola  and  Tigoor  to  their  workt  Ext*-pl  ihe  Lont  build  llw 
home,  tbi-ir  hbour  U  but  loul  that  build  it.  KMtyt  the  Lord  kixp  Ike- 
vitlf,  ihe  Katchiiinn  itaketli  but  tu  ntiii.' — Pago  xirii. 

Such  was  hi*  couccplinn  o{  n  Xationtil  Church — a  Church 
with  Xntionnl  (luti(!>,  NnlioDitl  oppnitunitioc,  and  therefore 
Natioual  privileges.  'A  National  Church?'  he  excluiiiicd, 
in  his  Charge  of  1!:<7G  (p.  102), 'wbal  dues  the  phn>sL>  mean? 
Wherever  the  State,  feeling  iu  Christiaa  reaponnibilitiea,  pro- 
vides that  in  Any  wny  the  mini»tr&tiniiB  of  religion  shall  be 
sccuird  to  all  its  p«!(>ple,  thfrf  is  a  XatinnnI  Church.'  The 
('hurch,  therefore,  in  hi:t  vivw,  would  htdil  !u  ground  to  long 
aa  thi!  clergy  mdiited  and  fulfilled  tUc  wide  commission  thus 
entrusted  to  them,  and  made  themselves  felt  us  the  servants,  for 
Christ's  sake,  of  every  class,  every  interest,  ant),  ai  least  in  jminl 
of  wiilin)tnes8,  of  members  of  every  commuoion  in  tho  coumry. 
He  jndulf^ed  the  hope,  that  as  these  chnrscleri  sties  of  ihe 
Church  were  bcUcr  appn-ciated,  the  \on cod  form  ists  would 
some  lUy  he  ahlir  t«  ret^iisidi-r  tiieir  lelntioni  to  it ;  end  while 
anxious  to  cultivate  communion  with  foreign  Kpiscopal 
CliuTchex,  he  more  than  once  expressed  a  strung  fcvling  that 
our  more  ur^nt  and  more  practical  duly  Wita  to  endeavour  U> 
promote  union  among  Christians  at  home.  His  conviclion  oC 
the  position  of  the  Church  in  these  respects  found  a  brief  and 
earnest  expression  at  tlm  conclusion  of  his  first  Charge  as 
Primate  in  1872.     '  My  friends,'  he  said  : — 

'  I  do  bolieve  Uiat  with  tlio  clearest  aud  m<mt  nnhcdtating  nmint«- 
uance  <^  tba  groat  Goepel  truths,  nith  ihu  clearest  protest  agaiiiBt 
errors  which  are  daDgerons  to  tho  soul,  uu  unu  ndu  and  mi  tli«  other, 
the  Chnreh  of  Kuglaud  still  sttelcliea  v/Hn  it«  arms  aiid  deHinm  to 
briBg  eoolfl  to  tiod,  aod  is  iiDta>,'<?iiistiti  to  uo  Chun^h  or  individual,  au 
Ux  as  that  Chnivb  or  individual  is  faithful  to  thd  Lurd  JiMua  ChrisL' 

This  is  a  noble  and  generous  conception  alike  of  the  work 
and  of  the  claims  of  the  Church,  and  it  ,-tppeaIed  to  the  heart 
and  the  best  instincts  of  the  nution.  The  tense  that  the  Primate 
was  thus  exerting  the  influence  of  his  great  office,  not  b) 
maioIaiD  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  flstablishment  nnd  his 
order  for  tbeir  own  sake,  but  to  make  tbem  the  most  valuable 
and   benoficeat   of  National   InMitudons,   at   once   raised   tho 
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whole  rontrov«ny  mpectinjU;  the  rvlationi  of  tk«  Cliunrh  naA  ttic 
Stile  to  a  Iii^licr  level,  snd  it^ndetl  ta  luako  men  nsbamed  of  mcK 
wclarun  pulomics.  Connected  wittt  thU  brcjeiicss  of  view  was 
tteipirtt  of  generous  conlidcnco  in  which  the  Archhiahop  ever 
nroiv,  on  tdl  impnrtnnt  quettioiu,  Ut  do  justice  to  the  feelings 
ud  Opinion*  of  the  Lnity.  One  of  the  I'ligh  Church  journals,  in 
ittKwinj;  hii  career,  deacribiHl  kini,  with  some  diajinraifeineni, 
•»  the  Archhialiop  of  the  Laity.  Such  a  phmse  »  as  a  euufe«Mun, 
■II  fte  moro  melancholy,  because  unconscious,  that  it  was  po^ 
nkfbr  the  Clergy  to  entertain  interests  which  could  he  sepa- 
nled  from  those  of  the  Laitv,  and  ihM  there  arc  persons  who 
Toold  have  nrefeiTcd  nn  Arctihislinp  of  the  Clergy.  It  wiu  the 
hte  Primate  s  huuuurahle  charncleristic  to  be  Archbishop  of 
li>e  Church  at  large,  of  Laity  and  Clergy  alike  ;  and  by  virtue  of 
■bit  character  be  commanded  a  confidence  which  be  could  have 
woo  in  no  other  capacity.  The  paiamounl  necessity  of  co-ope- 
nlion  and  friendly  understanding  beiwcen  Clergy  and  Laity  is 
Htother  point  on  which  he  takes  esjxx'ial  pains  to  insist  in  li!s 
Cbatm.  Happil}  wc  are  able  to  point  to  a  siguol  guarantee 
diit  in  this  important  respect  he  is  likely  to  be  heartily  fol- 
lowed by  his  successor.  Bishop  Benson  contributed  a  moat 
learned  and  instructive  article  on  8t.  Cvprian  to  the  '  Dictionary 
of  Christian  Hiography  during  the  first  eight  centuries,'  of 
wijcli  we  are  glad  to  sr«  that  the  third  volume  is  just  issued. 
In  the  nmnc  of  this  article,  which  shows  how  deeply  he  has 
srodieil  the  example  of  that  great  Bishop,  he  jnukes  some 
•tiikiog  remarks  on  an  important  [urt  of  at.  Cyprian's  career. 
It  will  he  lemembered  that  St.  Cyprian,  notwithstanding  the 
Snenl  excellence  of  his  administration,  led  his  church  into 
wor  on  tluT  subject  of  the  validity  of  Baptism  by  srhistna- 
tici  or  excommunicated  heretics.  'The  visible  Church,'  says 
Bnbop  Benson,  'according  to  him,  include<]  the  wont  moral 
Bniwr  in  expectation  of  bis  jieuitence;  it  excluded  the  most 
nnaous  and  orthodox  baptized  Christian  who  had  not  been 
hsptized  by  a  Catholic  minister.'  In  this  strange  error  St. 
Cyprian  had  the  entire  support  of  the  Episcopal  .Synods  of  his 
pitwince;  and  Bishop  Ifi-nson  makes  the  following  striking 
^Onulu  on  the  cause  of  this  error  and  its  remedy  : — ■ 

'The  nnanimity  of  such  early  councils  and  their  orroDOonsneits  ore 
anmsrhablo  uiouilion.  Not  pcu^kcd,  not  [>TRiiscd  ;  tli« qne-stiou  broad  ; 
M  sltsc^  on  Ml  iiidiviilRuI ;  only  a  principlo  sought;  th<i  wtsembly 
ipresCDtstivo ;  each  bishop  tho  elect  of  hix  fluck ;  anil  all  "  loen  of 
th*  world,"  often  I  'hri«tiauis«d,  generally  ordained,  Istc  iti  lifo  ;  oon- 
*med  against  their  iuteresta  by  vouvidtion  fonnud  in  an  ago  of  freest 
<iiMMnoD  ;  theii-  chief  uuo  in  whom  weiu  rarely  blended  intellectiinl 
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md  political  ability,  witlt  lioliuoai,  Rweotnesa,  and  solf-disoipline. 
^16  oondnaiou  reoohol  by  auoh  an  aswiubly  uuchari table,  tmecrip- 
tuial.  nncatholic,  and  noADimooB, 

*  The  ctiimolatiun  u  stmngo  as  tbo  disappoint  men  t.  Tho  mischief 
ulently  and  perfectly  h«aIod  by  tbc  simple  iTorkine  nf  tho  Clkristian 
Society.  Life  correlated  the  error  of  thought. .  .  .  The  disappearance 
of  tlio  (.'rpriaDic  docistons  hn*  its  hopo  for  tin  when  wc  look  on  bonds 
socniingly  inextricable,  and  KtopK  kn  yet  irnrtriovuhlv. 

*  It  tnay  Ui  niitnt,  n<  alTdriling  kihiw  c1u«  It)  tbo  tiue-aidod  docisioiuc, 
tlint  t)m  Vity  n«r<!  xilcut,  lltoii(ib  t'yprian  Memed  pledgod  to  sone 
nonMnItatioD  witli  tli«ni.  It  muHt  have  boon  amoBif  lli«m  that  tl 
were  iu  vxiiiliidGe  and  al  work  those  very  prinoipI(«  vhioh  ao 
not  only  roite  to  tli«  surface,  but  oTcrpoirared  the  reioes  of  hot  bl 
for  the  general  good.' — Vol.  i.  p.  578. 

We  forbear  to  make  any  comment  on  this  striking:  pa»saj:«, 
Obscn'ationt  more  pregnant  with  instrnction  in  reference  toibe 
pn!3cnt  controrcrsira  in  the  Church,  and  more  full  ol  hope  for 
the  spirit  in  which  the  new  Primate  it  likely  tn  deal  with  them, 
couhi  not  well  have  been  made ;  and  we  rejoicy.'  to  alNH^rve  that, 
in  his  farewell  addreiiK  to  the  diocete  of  1  ruro,  he  lias  olreMly 
given  a  pledge  that  he  will  continue  to  be  animated  by  the 
same  spirit.  After  thnnkinp;  the  Clergy  in  words  which  prove 
by  their  wurmtb  and  vividness  the  eamestncM  of  the  work  in 
which  he  has  been  united  with  them,  he  addresses  the  Laity  *  in 
terms  of  deepest  respect  nod  gratitude,'  expressing  the  belief 
that  by  their  cooperation  in  the  varioui  works  nf  Christian 
chaHlv,  'the  laity  of  our  day  have  opened  a  frnh  era  in  the 
Cliurch.'  Not  less  reaitxuring  is  the  generosity  he  displuys  in 
acknowledging  '  with  love  and  gratitude  that  activity  for  Christ's 
Bake,  that  open  handedness,  that  kindness  towards  all  good 
works,  that  favour  at  beholdin;;  growingactiviticsin  the  Church, 
which  have  been  sliown  by  the  Wesleyans  and  bj-  very  many 
others,  who  nevertheless  have  and  useenergeticallyorganistationi 
of  their  own.'  An  address  more  fitte<l  to  bespeak  the  eonfidcncp 
of  all  classes  in  the  nation— Clergy,  Laity,  and  Xon conformists 
alike,  could  hardly  have  been  penned. 

But  our  sketch,  incomplete  as  it  must  be.  of  the  spirit  which 
renderctl  Archbishop  Tait's  Kpiscopacy  and  T*rimary  so  memor- 
able and  beneficent  would  Im:  etsc-ntially  imperfect,  if  wc  did 
not  conclude  by  referring  to  the  deep  spiritual  ctmvlctions  whicii 
animated  bis  ministry,  and  which  were  the  spring  of  all  his 
other  energies.  If  he  gloried  in  the  privileges  and  opportunities 
of  the  Church  of  England,  if  he  vindicated  on  all  occasions  her 
eapacity  for  acting  as  the  great  civillzinfC  agency  of  the  nation, 
it  was  because  of  his  profound  sense  of  the  vivifying  power  of 
the  great  realities  proclaimed  by  the  Gospel,  and  bis  intcDsc 
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fmeosl  appreciation  of  the  centra]  tmtfas  of  our  faitli.  No 
wawaa  more  pcnetraied  wiih  the  conviction  ibai  ilic  Goipel 
if  'tbc  power  of  God  nolo  salvation,'  ipirilual  and  moral, 
iodiridnu  and  socinl.  He  was  never  wearied  of  insiMing  on 
lie  iDpreme  efficacy  «nd  importance  of  elementary  Gotpel 
mills,  and  of  tli«  utter  inxignilieancc,  in  tximpariRon  with  lliem, 
tf  tbt  duntniiri-rsies  by  wtitch  tliL-  C'liurcli  wax  distracted.  It  is 
Matiltle  tltikio^  and  louchiuf;  l<i  nutiee  Udw  this  principle 
pmKated  his  whole  life,  and  waa.  as  it  were,  the  hood  which 
onittd  all  parts  of  it  in  complete  unity.  Thua  the  spirit  of  bia 
Wrl  u  Dc9n,  OS  Bishop,  and  as  Primate,  was  clearly  embodied 
ID  Ik  following  passage  nt  tl»e  conclusion  of  one  of  his  farewell 
Itnimns  at  Kugby  Scbo«l  (p.  319  ;  edition  of  1850):  - 

'He  iMt  hren^  yean  haTo  been  for  our  Church  a  time  of  many 
Mfelmi7Qrn«s>  Tana  have  been  cnntending  Tory  <amcHtly,  cnefa  for 
Uimi  Meoltar  new  of  Bcriptaral  truth  :  maltora  of  vsry  lUUo  im- 
fataMbare,  not  mnatarally,  on  all  Hides,  been  tnagnjfiod  into  artiolex 
tfOnstian  faith :  and  the  Church  bos  been  dividoil  into  very  kuunly 
nolwding  paitic*.  I  do  not  way  that  thin  has  twcu  simplj  an  etil ; 
■I  1h  bocu  a  nccca*ary  oonica([n(iocn  i>f  tliut  imtpoiiriiig  \>t  reUpoiu 
onartucsK,  for  which  n-u  have  to  hkiia  GmVa  Spirit.  But  no  Obo, 
1  Mppmo,  will  doubt  tliat  it  hnit  Iwen  altenitea  with  great  erila. 
%tk  oontroTcmetc  liare  critn  at  time*  inradcd  our  jdauvs  of  ednoa-' 
^ek;  aoroctimea  the  noixy  <lt«putc«,  whieh  ought  for  ever  tu  be  ex- 
dodel  from  th«  hi^ariug  of  the  young,  hare  haaa  iujudieiuasly  pnasaed 
insthoiila;  mom  frei|UiTut]y  BchooU  liava  become  narrow  MDUmrlee 
for  tM  or  other  of  tli<i  Church's  eonlendiug  jiartius.  Hero,  oov,  for 
tvtstj  jearci,  it  ha«  boon  eudeaToui^il  tu  luing  up  the  young  a« 
flhtiiiiMH^  without  binding  them  to  party ;  to  mako  tbom  Ioto  tbo 
Cbaoh  of  EagUud,  becanao  in  its  forma  and  digciplino  ia  to  bo  found 
■kabttt  mixture  of  pure  scriptural  truth,  with  campvaheoiiw charily. 
Aad  this  work  has  not  bcon  without  its  fruit ;  men  are  hoeumiDg  euo- 
'Sned  in  tbo  world  that  thno  Ir  a  Christianity  far  wider  and,  as  muto 
loriag,  so  more  holy,  than  any  which  the  spirit  of  paity  knim-d.  They 
■nlecoming  convinced  tliattlii^  (.'hurehnf  Rnglikiul  IxU  f uliil.4  its  mift- 
■KB  in  this  great  odunlry,  ly  tluit  ti.-[iipij«tc  uphtddJug  <if  the  great 
^^otfol  doctrine*  in  their  iiiiiiplii-ity,  a'hich  dranva  marked  lino  between 
ihm  tad  all  humiui  ry^tuniK,  huvrever  luieieDt  or  buwtiier  valoablo. 
Ills  only  ID  thin  its  wiii«  com  piBUcuiiiTtf  neat,  that,  in  the  days  nhich 
Utcunung,  the  Church  4jf  £uj{luud  can  hope  to  maintain  its  ioflDcnco 
*■  tte  Church  of  u  great  and  enlightened  nation,  and  bo  very  oxleo- 
•**Jy  hlewtvd  of  GikI.  I  would  have  each  young  man  who  bears  me 
'^IVDder  Well  (lU  this  truth,  which  it  baa  been  the  constant  ubjeet  of 
tbt  iwtraction  of  this  place,  fur  many  years  practically  to  imj>ieiia 
upm  him.  lu  the  nnivereity — in  the  world — whether  a»  a  directly 
mnueioBed  minister  of  (.'hrist'e  Gospel,  or  ministering  in  some 
*wlilly  culling — let  him  labour  not  t^  approve  himself  aa  of  this  or 
tlal  theological  ecbool,  but  as  a  Cliristian ;  lot  him  not  waste  his 
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xoligious  powor  and  energies  on  raattent  ir]iicli  buv«  Ia  da  at  Iha 
best  «nlf  witli  Ibo  ontwaid  shell,  or  ciwa  uf  CbriHtiiinUy :  bul  lot 
him  cling  liimwlf,  aail  pre-sK  on  uthun,  tli«  paiu  aiid  itimplo  word  o( 
Christ,  wliidi  is  tliocwenvu  uf  tlio  Gcmiicl.  Paitio  in  (cUgMm  vill 
all  liiivc  ditappcarod  when  Cliiirt  (MHuo*:  and  Ukml'  arc  His  beat 
disci  jd<!«i  tinn*  wlio  arc  occupaed  mosl  with  tho  gK*i  mniple  trutha  wbicll 
shall  Inst  thrunKh  etvrnitv.  Tliu  tbeoretioal  religious  teaching  of 
Ibis  scltwl  will  iiavu  fidfifled  its  work,  if  it  shall  hsro  trninod  a.  band 
to  roiuialer  Ju  tlui  rariom  uccleaiastical  or  socnlar  offiogs  of  Christ'i 
Cbnrcb,  as  auaij,  tbank  God,  havo  been  tnined  already  and  ar« 
DOW  ministering,  irlto  ara  at  onoe  earnest  in  thoir  belief  and  main* 
tcnauco  of  C1iri«t's  real  tnitb,  and  yet  full  of  forb«aring  cbarity.' 

T»  Ibrsc  convirtionx,  and  to  tbi»  5«ni^  thai  be  was  worthiljr 
carrying  into  effect  tbe  spirit  of  Arnold's  life,  he  retnrred,  ai 
will  be  remembered,  iu  bis  last  words  in  '  Maemitlan's  MagaxiDc' 
Their  may  alvraj's  be  some  who  will  doubt  whether  be  dnly 
appreciated  the  importance  of  the  Apostolic  organization  which 
the  Church  of  England  inherits,  or  the  ritent  to  whicb  bor  just 
claims  on  llic  nation  are  founded  upon  it ;  and,  like  most  men, 
be  probably  appreciated  one  side  of  truth  more  clearly  than 
aiiolber.  Bul  there  can  be  no  question  that  in  bis  description 
of  wbat  he  deemed  his  leaders  system  be  depicted  a  view 
of  the  work  and  teaching  of  the  Church  wbicb  appealed  wilb 
unusual  forco  to  the  oonvictions  of  his  countrj-mca  at  largo. 
To  qnolG  from  that  paper: — 

*Mmi  r«jflictd  to  widcoroe  a  mauly,  strusfatfurwmrd,  cxpansiTe, 
(Thrislian  ajsteni,  which,  holding  as  for  dear  life  to  tbo  Divinity  ol 
OhriBt.  and  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  St.  JofanV  Gospel,  had 
a  manellously  altruclire  power.  It  Ironbltil  them  uol  with  the  drj 
bone*  of  dcpsrtoil  c>jntroversi(«.  but  ever  aekod  Ibcm  witli  the  voIc< 
of  ft  (miupol,  What  nro  yonr  own  personal  roliaions  to  the  Father,  and 
the  Saviour,  and  the  Holy  Spirit?  It  pointe^l  out  to  tbetn  how  th< 
Cliristinn  roligiitu  was  no  matter  of  forms  and  compromisoa,  how  il 
breatlied  the  Saviour's  lovu  into  tlui  soni,  and  over  incnieated  tli* 
followiug  of  His  eiamjde;  how  il  looked  far  Ix^yoocl  tlio  inilindna^ 
and  tbi<  svcliun  of  the  Chuich  to  which  Ibo  individual  iMdooged,  ta 
the  Commonwealth  as  part  of  God's  workntunship,  inti>  whalUTCt 
political  form  it  might  be  moulded.  He  could  not  coni:dT«  of  a  Statfi^ 
doing  porfeclly  its  duty  as  a  Slate,  without  lb«  moving  principle  ol 
nsligion.  He  spnnied  all  tlteories  of  separating  oduuulion  from 
religion,  or  statecraft  Irom  that  refining  leaven  which  alono  can 
i^nablc  a  statemnan  to  seek  for  hie  eoimtrymen  tbe  highest  objects  eJ 
their  custenoo.' 

\Vc  believe  the  homage  Archbishop  Tnit  commamlwl  wa) 
mainly  due  to  the  conviction  he  produced  on  his  countrynien 
that  these  were  the  groat  objects  on  wbicb  his  heart  was  set.  They 
saw  in  bira  n  man  who  was  sensible,  above  all  things,  of  tbs 
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nafflentoiu  mission  with  wbidi  be  and  his  Church  were  entrusted 
lo  thirir  h«itrts  and  conacicnc«s,  and  who  subordinated  all  prr- 
skiaI,  iFcUrian,  and  controvertial  considerations  to  tbcsc  grot 
emit.  In  this  ssttirancc  thry  gave  hiin  heart;  confidence  and 
lopport  in  his  work,  and  romlercd  faim  unstinted  grntjtude. 
^^^  ur  passing,  as  bn  said,  into  a  new  p<:ri(id  of  the  Cliurcb's 
life,  and  its  rulers  nill  have  i<>  adapt  t)iL-insi>li'M  ti>  its  peculiar 
etntr^Dcies.  It  may  be  given  in  ihL-  new  Primate  to  bring 
inta  prominence  some  other  aspect  or  element  iu  the  old  truths ; 
sail  our  compensation  for  the  loss  of  great  men  consists  in  the 
nsancr  tn  which  new  minds  bring  out  frrsh  sid»  of  truth,  and 
&wh|mssihililies  in  old  institutions.  Hut  wc  cannot  wish  any- 
Ibiag  tirtier  fur  the  (Church  uf  Fngland  than  that  her  Primates 
tnsj  slwavi  appreciate  the  great  principles  which  animated  the 
Kfeof  Archbisliop  Tait,  and  that,  in  substance,  they  may  make 
Aom  principles  their  paramount  rule  in  the  discharge  of  the 
nomcotous  duties  of  their  o6icc. 


AtT.  n, — Proffrcjt  awl  PvKerttf ;  an  imptiry  into  tie  cause  of 
tutlustrial  DcprrstioH,  and  the  incrnatf  of  IVaiU  with  iitcreaxe  of 
fi'taUh.     The  Remetltj.     By  Henry  Geor^.     I-ondon,  1882. 

rlBKK  bas  been  a  stn>ng  disposition  among  ccrtAin  English 
critics  b>  regard  Mr.  George  as  lltough  lie  were  nothing^ 
more  than  a  charlatan,  and  to  think,  apon  that  ground,  lltnt  a 
{■Usii^  sneer  nill  dispose  of  bim.  In  both  these  views  we 
esaniler  them  wholly  wrong;  hut  even  w*rc  the  first  of  them 
■■vtT  so  welt  founded,  wo  should  fail  to  kv  in  it  the  \ca%\.  support 
^  the  seefinil.  Wi^re  Mr.  George's  subject  mathematics  or 
BUical  prophecy,  then  do  doubt  the  case  would  be  widely 
oiSertut.  An  ingenious  writer,  not  many  years  ago,  maintained 
dm  the  earth  was  shaped  like  a  Bath  bun  ;  and  another,  that 
^-  filnilstone  was  thp  real  bnwt  of  the  Krvelation  ;  but  had 
'''■Tyndall  Icctnrrii  against  the  first  theory  in  Albemarle  ^trwt, 
*"h»d  Canon  Farrar  di'nouncwl  the  second  at  Westminster,  we 
*wHild  Imrc  thought  the  distinguished  critics  about  as  wise  as 
**  men  they  criticised.  We  do  not  find  a  'Janus'  crossing 
^*BtiU  with  the  Jumpers,  nor  the  Astronomer  Koyol  refuting 
^'*<Utiers  Almanac.  But  though  the  /adkicls  and  the  Jumpers 
"•  shsttact  science  and  theology  are  for  ever  safe  from  any 
i*ninu  notice,  and  reach  their  highest  honour  when  wu  s»m<^- 
''■Ks  condescend  to  smile  at  litem,  the  moment  they  enter  the 
*'*Bun  of  politics  they  become  amctiable  to  a  new  kind  oZ 
tiibiiittl. 
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Our  atfonin^  it  not  recondite.  False  theories,  wli«n 
bear  directly  upon  action,  do  not  claim  our  attention  in  )>ropof» 
tion  to  the  talent  they  arc  supported  by.  but  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  to  which  oction  is  liKrly  to  be  inf)u<-nml  by  them; 
ami  since  itrtion  in  niodvm  politic*  so  largely  dr])rnds  on  the 
pcopJp,  thf  wiltlrtt  error*  are  grave,  if  they  are  only  su(Ti<rientJy 
]iupuUr.  flow  they  xtrike  the  wUe  is  a  matter  of  small  moment ; 
the  great  (jueslion  is,  how  they  will  strike  the  i^Dorant ;  and  the , 
modern  politician,  who  disdains  to  discuss  a  doctrine  mereljr 
bccousc  none  but  the  very  Ignorant  cotild  be  duped  by  it,  acta 
much  like  a  man  who  lets  himMilf  be  knocked  down  by  a 
burglar,  bccaoat!  his  honourwill  not  pc-rmit  Itim  to  fight  anyone 
but  a  gentleman.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  call  .Mr.  (leorge's  proposals 
ridiculous,  and  to  say  that  his  fallacies  have  been  again  and 
again  refuted;  but  nothing  is  gained  by  these  facile  and  futile 
nrcotms.  For  practical  purposes  no  proposals  arc  ridiculous 
unless  they  are  ridicnlou*  to  ihc  moss  of  tLose  who  may  act 
upon  them  ;  in  any  question  in  which  the  peoph'  are  powerful, 
no  fallacy  is  refuted  if  the  people  still  believe  in  it  ;  and  were 
Mr.  George's  book  even  a  lower  class  of  production  than  it  has 
ever  been  said  to  be  by  its  most  supercilious  critics,  we  should 
not,  for  that  reason,  in  the  present  condition  of  things,  esteem  it 
one  Jot  less  worthy  of  a  full  and  candid  analysif. 

Let  those  who  disngrce  with  us  consider  the  following  facts.: 
'  Progress  and  Poverty,'  whatever  ita  merits  or  its  demcrito,  is 
remarkable  first  and  foremoit  as  containing  one  special  proposal.. 
This  is  a  proposal,  urged  with  the  utmost  plainness,  for  thc| 
wholciatc  and  indiscriminate  plunder  of  all  landed  proprietors. 
We  say  plunder,  and  we  uso  the  word  advisedly  ;  that,  and  that; 
nionr,  will  express  Mr.  ficorge's  meaning.  Other  writers  have 
again  and  again  suggested  ttiat  it  would  lie  well  if  the  class  in 
question  could  be  bought  out  by  the  State ;  but  Mr.  Georg«*s 
point  is,  that  there  shall  be  no  buying  in  the  matter.  Let  tu 
not  buy  them  out ;  let  us  simply  use  force  .ind  turn  them  out. 
'  That,'  he  says,  '  is  n  much  more  direct  and  easy  way  ;  nor  is 
it  right,'  he  adds,  'that  iltere  should  be  any  concern  about 
them.'  Now  without  pausing  at  present  In  comment  on  this 
teaching,  let  us  ask  simply  what  success  it  has  met  with. 
'  Progress  and  Poverty  '  has  been  published  but  for  three  years 
— for  three  years  in  America,  and  in  England  oolv  one.  In 
America  its  sale  was  so  large  and  rapid,  that  it  bad  already  gone 
through  a  hundred  edition*  there,  before  it  was  known  by  so 
much  as  its  name  heiv ;  and  here,  though  its  cirt^ulation  has 
been  most  probably  smaller,  its  reception  in  some  ways  bos 
been  even  more  significant.     In  America  the  author,  so  far  as 
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n  lure  been  able  to  learn,  bos  failed  h!th«rto  to  nuke  anj 
piMtiral  mnvcrb.  He  hu  beeo  more  fortunate  on  this  side  of 
tbcAiltuitic.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  liitli  Lan<)  League  ha* 
btcoine  hii  eutliiuiaitic  diunple  ;  and  what  was  j*««t(!rj.iy  the 
mtre  ujtiralion  of  the  thinki^r  will  probably  to>morrow  be 
the  actual  demand  of  the  agitator.  Nor  is  IbU  all,  or 
ntaAy  all.  Mr.  George's  Loadon  publisher!  have  lately  re- 
itmti  bia  book  in  nn  ultra-popular  form.  It  is  at  this 
nciii«at  selling  by  thoasands  in  the  alleys  and  back  streets 
of  Eaglanil,  and  it  being  audibly  wcloomed  lh<-re  as  a  glorious 
pnpel  uf  justice.  If  we  may  credit  a  leading  Radical  journal,  it 
a  Imi  forming  a  new  publie  opinion.  The  opinion  we  here 
allaje  to  is  no  doubt  that  of  the  half-educated ;  but  this  makes 
tht  tmstter  in  some  ways  more  serioos.  No  classes  are  so  dan- 
pnxu,  at  once  to  tbenuclves  and  to  others,  as  those  which  hare 
leunt  to  reason,  but  not  to  reason  rightly.  They  are  able  to 
ncMniae  the  full  importance  of  argument,  bnt  not  to  distinguish 
^me  aipimenl  from  a  true  one.  Thus  any  theory  that  serrcs 
iftslter  their  passion*  will,  if  only  put  plausibly,  find  their 
JJids  M  its  mercy.  They  will  fall  victims  to  it,  as  though  to 
W  btsUecUial  pestilence.  Mr.  George's  book  Is  fiill  of  this 
■hid  of  eontsfpon.  A  ploughman  might  snore,  or  «  country 
p*itleinRn  smile  over  it,  but  it  is  well  calculated  to  turn  the 
™l  of  an  artisan. 

This  alone  would  lufTicn  to  gire  it  a  grare  importance ; 
•n't  half  of  the  story  yet  i^mains  to  be  told.  It  is  not  the 
P*w,  it  is  not  the  seditious  onl)-,  who  have  been  thus  alTectrd 
"7  Mr,  George's  doctrines.  "They  have  recciTed  a  welcome, 
*hicii  is  even  more  singular,  amongst  certain  sections  of  the 
**»Ily  instmctcd  classes.  They  have  been  gravely  listened 
1^  by  a  conclave  of  ICnglith  clergymen.  Scotch  ministers  and 
""iiconformist  jimfessorv  have  done  more  than  listen — they  have 
'Wftred  them  with  marked  appmval ;  they  hare  even  held 
'"'Btings,  and  given  lectures  to  disseminate  ihem.  Finally, 
^'ntsin  trained  economic  thinkers,  or  men  who  pass  for  such  in 
**  hast  one  of  our  Universities,  arc  reported  to  have  said  that 
*■*?  see  no  means  of  refuting  them,  and  thai  they  probably 
Ibrk  the  beginning  of  a  new  political  epoch- 
It  is  easy  to  think  toi>  much  of  the  importance  of  facts  like 
•liese  ;  it  is  equally  easy  to  think  far  too  little  of  them.  It  is  to 
'hit  latter  extreme,  we  fear,  that  the  Conservative  p.irly  inclines  ; 
*f  have  therefore  no  hesitation  in  putting  our  case  stnmgty. 
'Ve  say  once  more,  and  with  even  gieatcr  emphasis,  that  were 
Mr.  George's  arguments  intriosicnlly  never  so  worthless,  were 
Ills  knowledge  never  so  slight,  his  character  never  so  con- 
temptible. 
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temptible,  bis  book  has  acquired  an  importnoce,  from  the  special 
success  it  baa  met  trith,  whicli  would  make  it  our  dut;  to 
examine  itt  wildest  TnUrhoodK  with  the  same  Kttcntioa  tc 
should  givr  to  the  gravest  truth*. 

We  liave  otlier  tta*on%,  howerer,  for  taking  Mr.  George 
seriousi}-.  Our  arguments  thus  far  hare  supposed  bim  to  be 
ft  charlatan  pure  and  simple ;  but  wc  have  supposed  that  for 
arf>ument's  wtke  only.  Our  own  judgment  of  him  is  somcihio^ 
widely  difTcrent.  It  is  true,  ns  we  purpose  presently  to  show  in 
detail,  that  in  oil  his  main  piisition*  he  is  as  false  to  fact  as  the 
most  cTiick-brained  astrolngc-r,  and  as  hostile  to  society  in  bis 
proposals  as  the  most  mdigoant  criminal  ;  but  in  spile  of  this, 
he  himself  is  neither  criminal  nor  crack-brained.  In  lone  and 
in  moral  method  he  betrays  many  faults  and  treakn esses.  His 
self-eonccit  is  inordinate,  hts  temper  is  often  petulant,  his  finer 
fcrJings  are  so  tainted  by  self-consciousness,  that  he  can  raiwly 
express  them  witlmut  striking  an  altitude;  and  his  practical 
progmnime,  as  we  have  seen,  is  monstrous.  Xone  the  less  we 
believe  thai,  in  spite  of  all  these  defects,  the  inleolion  he  has 
started  with  is  thoroughly  pure  and  boncsl ;  and  that,  however 
bis  character  may  ehauKC  for  the  worse  hereafter,  he  is  at 
present  nn  nnielfitb  philanthropiEt.  He  is  the  friend  of  the 
poor,  he  is  not  the  eiwmy  of  the  rich.  He  s<K^ks  to  save,  not  to 
niin  (^ivitixation  ;  and  he  almost  c(|uals  a  ('xaroran  Knglisli 
Tory  in  his  haired  and  horror  of  our  modern  proletarian 
anarchists.  Morally,  rherefore,  he  fully  deserves  a  hearing; 
and  our  condemnation  of  his  doctrines,  though  it  will  certainly 
not  be  softened,  will  at  least  he  accompanied  by  a  certais 
respect  for  himself.  What  wc  have  satd  of  his  character  applies 
with  equal  force  to  his  intellecL  (iravc  as  his  errors  are,  they 
are  the  errors  of  a  vigorous  thinker  ;  and  he  falls  into  delusions 
which  most  men  would  escape  from,  from  perceiving  arguments 
that  most  men  would  be  blind  to.  It  is  indeed  no  exaggeration 
to  say,  that  he  uses  more  logieal  strength  in  floundering  in  the 
quicksands  of  falsehood,  than  lias  sufficed  to  entry  others  far  up 
tue  rocks  of  truth.  Should  any  reader,  out  of  prejudice,  be 
inclined  to  question  this,  let  bim  turn  aside  from  Mr.  George's 
main  thesis,  to  the  remarks  he  makes  by  the  way,  and  to  his 
handling  of  subsidiary  subjects.  We  shall  there  find  not  only 
casual  sentences  which  have  all  the  terseness,  and  more  than 
tlie  truth,  of  Hoh!)es;  we  shall  fiml  chapters  also  in  which 
certain  of  the  most  cherish<H]  delusions  of  Radicalism  are 
submitted  to  n  keener  and  far  more  merciless  criticism  than 
tbey  have  ever  met  with  since  they  birgan  their  wretched 
cxistenoe.     Mr.  George's  power  will  thus  be  at  once  apparent. 
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Ifltlic  (trcnglh  witli  which  he  attncks  onv  orilrr  of  falw^bonrls, 
vc  ihall  Icam  llu--  xtmnglh  with  whiirh  he  supports  nnnthrr  ; 
ui  if  the  cleliuiont  l»  which  lie  i*  himself  a  viritm  are  greater 
sod  more  dsogermu  thau  thotte  over  which  h«  iriutnphu,  thii 
wiii  onty  fonn  the  wei^hliett  reason  poiiible  why  we  ounelves 
ibtuld  try  (o  dispel  the  former.  Tbe  ditlieutly  of  (he  (ask  is, 
wthiak,  not  equal  to  its  importaner.  It  has  required  ^ater 
slill  AQ  iNtr.  George's  part  to  tee  his  way  into  his  errors,  than  it 
will  rrquire  on  outs  to  see  the  war  out  of  them. 

If  this  he  the  case,  however,  it  is  hut  fair  to  Mr.  (leorge  to 
■dnovled^  that,  Jn  nome  nti-aiurc,  we  hare  his  own  talent 
U  ihuik  for  it.  Mis  hook  is  a  model  of  lof;ical  and  lucid 
aranmnieaC  He  shows  us  exactly  what  be  wants  to  prove, 
and  the  exact  steps  hy  which  lie  means  to  prove  it.  The  traek 
ofbti  thought  is  thus  so  distinctly  marked,  that  wc  can  nt  onoc 
we  *herr  he  stumhlrs  or  goes  aslmv,  or  where  he  jumps  inttead 
of  bridging  a  chasm.  Malf  the  ease  we  find  in  proving  his 
nxtniog  false  is  due  to  the  clearness  with  which  he  shows  what 
bis  mraoin^  is. 

Tho  ^eat  prohlcm  which  he  attempts  to  solre  is  as  follows, 
lie  ttarU  with  remitidiDg  Os  that  the  present  century  has  been, 
s*  Isr  as  material  pro^rrv^s  goes,  the  most  .istonishing  period  in 
>IIIiUinan  history.  \Venlth  has  increnseil  beyond  the  dreams 
«*  the  alchemists.  Science  and  industry  have  performed 
imttr  miracles  than  any  foreseen  hy  Kaeon  in  his  viMons  of 
tbe  Stw  Atlantis.  Nor  do  the  wonders  sthow  any  signs  of 
•swing.  Scarcely  a  week  passes  without  some  new  achieve- 
■nent — some  new  invention  which  will  miniticr  to  our  oomfort, 
wbdpus  to  escape  from  some  immemorial  evil.  But  there  is  an 
fril  which,  amidst  all  this  progress,  nothing  touches,  nothing 
■uu  to  allevinf.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  growing  daily 
(Otter;  and,  having  long  iiei-n  a  disgrace,  it  will  soon  be 
■  ntnacc,  to  our  civitixatiim.  Thai  evil  i*  the  poverty  of  the 
"xlattrial  classes.  It  is  inie  that,  in  some  sense,  the  poor  have 
**cii  always  with  us  ;  but  never  before  were  their  nambor*  or 
'^f'u  misery  so  great  and  so  portentous  as  they  arc,  or  arc  fast 
'*wmiBg,  *  .Material  progress,'  says  Mr.  George,  '  does  not 
"iB^y  fail  to  relieve  poTeitr;  it  actually  produces  it :'  and  it 
(U  be  seen  to  do  so,  he  ailds,  under  *u(-h  varieties  of  local 
'i'Cniiittanee,  that  the  fact  in  question  is  plainly  no  mere 
fftbfcnl,  but  is  bound  up  in  some  way  with  material  progress 
't*If.  Here,  be  exclaims  (we  are  quoting  his  own  words),  'is 
^  great  enigma  of  our  times.  It  is  the  central  fact  from 
"bidi  spring  the  industrial,  social,  ai>d  political  difficulties  tliat 
Perplex  the  worid,  and  with  which  statesmanship  and  philan- 
thropy 
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tlirupy  vid  rducalion  f^rapple  in  vain.  From  it  come  llic 
clouds  thst  ovcihADg  the  future  of  the  most  self^rtrltuit  natinni. 
It  is  the  riddle  which  the  Sphinx  of  Fate  put*  to  our  <-tvilixa' 
tion,  and  which  riot  to  antwrr  is  to  Ik  tlL-stToyed.'  .Mr.  Guor^ 
in  his  pifumt  viilumc  undertakes  to  answer  it.  He  enga^s  to 
show  us,  not  only  whjr  puvertj'  is  connected  with  progress,  but 
further,  dial  the  connection  is  not  in  any  way  necessary ;  that 
the  evil  ia  artificial,  not  nataral ;  and  that  it  is  in  our  po] 
almost  at  once  to  cure  it. 

That  men  hitherto  hnve  failed  to  iindrrsl.ind  this  is  due, 
says,  to  the  following  simple  fitrt.  Almost  ax  soon  as  the  riddle 
he  speaks  of  lM^gan  to  \*n  nidi-ly  asked,  some  of  the  acutest  oJ 
mwlcm  thinkers  supplied  the  world  with  an  answer  to  it ;  thai 
answer  has  hitherto  been  all  but  universally  accepted;  and  ia 
certain  essential  points  that  answer  is  tvron^.  We  have  miawd 
the  truth,  hratuse  wo  have  retted  content  with  falschooda. 
These  falsoh'Mxls  are  no  vague  things.  They  are  two  well- 
defined  diH;trines,  which  at  present  form  the  basis  of  all 
Political  Kconi)m_v.  Tbey  are,  the  current  lbei>ry  of  wages,  and 
the  current  theory  of  population.  Now  in  these  theories,  were 
they  only  true,  we  should  no  doubt  find  exactly  what  we  are 
looking  for— a  full  and  su£Bcienl  explanation  of  poycity  keeping 
pace  with  progress.  Unfortunately,  however,  wc  should  find 
more  than  that.  We  should  find  not  only  what  was  the  cause 
of  the  evil  ;  we  should  find  also  that  there  was  no  possible  cure 
for  it.  ^Ve  should  have  to  r'-g;tnl  it  as  something  orilaim-d  by 
Nature  ;  and,  however  tlic  benevolent  might  still  continue  to 
deplore  it,  none  but  the  ignorant  would  see  any  hope  in  attack- 
ing it-  Such  a  concttuion  Afr.  George  pronounces  to  b« 
horrible.  It  is  wholly  repugnant,  he  says,  to  our  inherent  sense 
of  the  fitness  of  things ;  nnd  it  ought  of  itself  to  be  enough  to 
condemn  the  theories  that  support  it.  Hut  what  ought  to  be  ii 
not  always  what  is.  The  impious  theories — for  so  .Mr.  (>eoT]ge 
describes  ihem — still  hold  their  own.  They  still  lead  the 
world  to  impute  to  God  or  Nature,  what  ia  really  the  result  ol 
our  own  social  injustice.  The  first  step  therefore  is,  fully  ta 
csptMC  their  folMbood.  Before  the  reader  can  he  shown  the 
irure  for  poverty,  he  must  be  shown  that  It  has  never  been  rcallj 
proved  to  he  incurable. 

Mr.  George  begins  accordingly  with  the  current  theory  ol 
wages.  This  theory,  to  quote  his  own  account  of  it,  is 'that  wagd 
are  fixed  by  the  ratio  between  the-  number  of  labourers  and  tlu 
amount  of  capital  devoted  to  the  employment  of  labour,  and  thai 
tli«y  constantly  tend  tcf  tlie  lowest  amount  on  which  labouren 
will  conKnt  to  live  and  reproduce,  because  tbe  Increase  in  tht 
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■mier  of  laboorrrs  tends  nalumllj  to  follow  and  orcrtskr  any 
mcnue  io  capiutl.'  ThU  tlicorj-,  Mr.  George  innintaint,  is 
DM  onlr  not  tite  truth,  but  is  the  dirMrt  reverse  of  tlic  truth; 
nl  i»  true  conception  of  tliv  loci.-il  problem  U  possible  till  we 
hm  once  for  all  put  another  in  the  place  of  iu  HU  owo 
mintei>tbcory  is  as  follows.  *  Wa^es,  he  s^ys,  '  instead  of 
Uag  ilmwn  from  capital,  are  drawn  from  the  produce  of  the 
hbecr  tar  which  they  nrc  pstid.'  This,  he  tells  »*,  is  the  great 
ftimuy  tmtb,  wbieh  we  must  learn  to  subttilule  fur  the  hitherto 
(ontBt  falsehood  ;  and  the  moment  we  have  done  so,  a  new 
1^  will  break  on  us.  '  Fur  if  each  labourer,'  ho  argues,  '  in 
pn&inning  the  lahoar,  re*lly  creates  the  fund  from  which  his 
ngct  are  drawn,  these  wages  cannot  be  diminishnl  bf  the 
iocmie  of  luliourers  ;  hot  on  the  contrary,  as  the  efiieieiicj'  of 
MOsr  manifestly  increases  with  the  numlxT  of  lalxturers,  ttie 
mm  labourers,  otber  things  being  eijuni,  the  bigher  should 
twwbe.' 

This,  however,  sayi  Mr.  George,  is  onljr  half  the  matter.  It 
■ili  avail  as  little  to  bare  demolished  the  current  theory  of 
nges,  unless  wc  demolish  also  the  current  theory  of  popula- 
tion. It  will  be  obsened,  he  says,  that  in  the  inference  just 
oooied  He  hat  been  obliged  to  make  a  proriso,  '  erfArr /Ai«y« 
ttnge^uL'  He  Kup]Msi*K,  that  is  to  say,  tlint  the  productive 
PMtn  of  Xuture  do  not  tend  to  diminish  '  with  the  increasing 
usftt  made  upon  them  by  increasing  population.'  But  that  is 
iW  trrj*  tbin^  which  at  present  the  economists  suppose  they  do ; 
W  lie  is  thus  led  to  the  second  point,  in  which  nc  declares  the 
<caaoin!sts  to  Ix-  wrong. 

*3V  cimeat  doctriDO,'  Le  says,  *aB  to  tbe  derivation  and  law  of 
«in^  inds  its  BtroiigeM  support  in  a  doctrine  ta  gonorally  aoMpled 
— uitdoctiine  to  wliid)  Ualtousbas  given  bis nuoft— that  population 
totanlly  tends  to  incrosso  faster  than  snbeietvBoe:  ...  so  that 
^nkluig  the  application  of  labour  doea  not  doublo  the  produce.' 

To  put  the  caso  more  plaitUy,  be  quotes  Mill's  well-ksowo 
*t«lBnrul  of  it : 

,  'A  gtealer  UQinlwr  of  peoplu  cannot,  in  any  f^ina  state  of  civtliia- 
(■^  it  eoUoctively  so  well  providod  for  as  iu  a  smaller.  The 
l^pnlliaeaa  of  nsluie,  not  the  lujus^oe  of  soetiity,  is  Ibe  cause  of 
''^ptaaitj  attached  Io  OT^f popnlalioii.  An  uigast  distribution  of 
^■w  does  not  aggravate  tho  evil,  but,  at  most,  oanaos  it  to  bo  somti- 
^WctrUer  fell.  It  is  io  vain  ti  say  that  all  months  which  the 
I^BDMit  of  mankind  brings  into  existence  bring  with  thctn  hsnds. 
P*  M«  moaDu  reqoiro  as  mncb  food  as  tho  old  on<«,  and  tlw  hand* 
*m  piodnoo  M  much. 
'AQ  thi^'  aayv  Ur.  George, '  I  deny.    I  assort  that  tlie  very  levcne 
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of  tli(«o  prDpoaltlous  i>  true.  I  aMert  tliat  in  any  given  ti»te  a 
oivilizutioti  a  fi^reater  uuiiibor  of  peojild  can  ooUoctively  bo  bnUa 
provided  for  tbaii  a  8iiialler.  I  Maert  tiiftt  tha  iojastico  of  •ooielj 
not  tlio  uiggartUincis  of  uAtura,  ia  tho  canso  of  the  want  uid  matrf 
wtiich  tlio  cuTont  theory  attributes  to  over-populntion.  I  a-incrt  tint 
the  now  mouths  which  an  incroastDg  population  tttlU  intu  cxiiiUaiM 
requiro  no  moro  foo<l  than  the  oW  011C8,  wUilo  tho  linnilH  tbc-j-  hrinj 
TCith  them  ran  in  the  natural  order  of  things  pmdiico  moro.  I  UBOt 
that,  other  thiogH  Ixung  i^qunl,  tlie  greater  the  jiopuUtiou,  the  greater 
the  conifnrt  which  an  equitable  tli«trib<itioii  of  wutlth  would  giTtts 
ettch  individual.  I  asKext  that  in  >  Btatu  of  oqualitj  tho  natonl 
iucreuse  of  populiittoa  would  oooBtautly  teiid  to  miJie  ewry  iBdividnl 
ridier  iii&t«4ul  of  piioror.' 

Such  nre  the  rcsiilta  of  Mr.  George's  (IcstructivR  rritictmi. 
Wages  (ire  not  <lrawn  from  cnpitttl ;  population  <Iiim  not  inctPSK 
faster  than  ilo  iho  mt'nnx  of  siib5isl<-ni:«.  Havlog  »labtishr(j, 
as  he  conceives,  theic  two  great  principles,  lio  appeal*  in 
triumph  lo  ibe  reader  lo  note  the  consequence  of  his  vicloij. 
iie*ba9  misnl,' he  says, 'an  AoticuB  from  the  earth.'  Hr  bn* 
shown  that  poveriy,  whatever  ils  true  cause  be,  is  not  caused  by 
anv  permanent  law  of  nnture.  What  then?  The  iiifereoM 
surt'ly  it  simple: — it  must  be  caused  somehow  bv  some  be- 
haviour of  man.  Again  he  asks,  what  then?  And  the  answ' 
is  simpler  still : — let  governments  for  the  future  make  men 
behave  (lilTcrenll^.  Let  us  agitate  a  litlle :  let  us  pass  n  f** 
Acts  of  Parliament;  and,  so  fur  at  least  as  material  comfoit 
goes,  the  earth  will  presently  be  turned  into  ft  garden  oi 
Eden.  To  Mr.  George  all  this  seems  esceeflingly  plain  sniling- 
To  say  that  an  evil  is  caused  by  human  con<hinl,  is  for  him  ibe 
same  thing  as  to  sny  that  it  ts  earable.  Human  conduct  can  Ol 
course  be  nhereil  by  legislation  ;  and  he  has  nothing  nov  to 
ask  but,  in  what  human  conduct  is  wrong. 

The  answer  to  this  question  forms  the  real  gist  of  hi»  book. 
The  wrong  conduct,  the  universal  piece  of  injustice,  to  whJA 
all  the  poverty  of  the  civiliwd  world  is  attributable,  consists,  b* 
says,  in  our  treatment  of  lanil  as  private  property.     As  labouW 
muiliply,  and  machinerv  grows  more  perfect,  not  f>nly  is  ihc 
more  wealth  in  the  world  absolutely,  but  more,  also,  in  propot* 
tion  to  the  number  of  labourers.     The  labourer,  however,  StiU 
remains  poor.     What  becomes  of  (he  wealth  ?     Mr.  George  wfj* 
us  that  it  is  all  absorbed  in  rent,  and  is  thus  drained  awa^  f 
the  bottomless  porkcls  of  the  landholders.     A  nation,  he  say^ 
grow*  more  and  mon:  productive;  hut  wages  do  not  rise,  n^ 
does  interest  on  capital  rise  ;  the  only  thing  that  rises  is  reO'^ 
aitd  the  landholders  are  the  only  class  that  grow  richer.     Tt>'' 
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fonn,  u  it  were,  a  wiutc-pipc  low  down  in  a  culern,  which 
pffvcata  the  water,  no  matter  what  the  supply  be,  from  ever 
nuag  abore  a  crrtain  Irvrl. 

Mr.  Oiwrgr,  in  nrgumrnu  which  wc  thkll  by-aod-by  touch 
upon,  supports  this  position  with  much  labour  nud  rmphatis  ; 
and  be  tbeu  pr»ct?ed«  to  hi«  frvAt  pr^irtical  mvwagR.  If  the  reil 
of  (be  wurlti  is  pfKir,  because  the  landbolden  are  rieli,  the  cure 
fijr  porertv  is  to  seize  upon  the  landholders'  property,  and 
rortiblr  make  it  over  to  the  nation  at  larf^,  or  to  the  Slate, 
ritbofii,«s  be  ])iii«  it,  making  any'  bothrr'  nbout  comprnKtiion. 
Wov  the  landholdm  In  Ik.-  i-oinprnsnird,  or  bought  nut,  wc 
mi^l  as  well  leave  the  uiattr-r  alone.  We  should  be  siinjdy 
ptring  out  of  one  pocket,  what  we  put  into  another.  What  we 
k»Tc  to  do  ia,  not  to  buy,  but  to  take.  'ITie  propoaal,  no  doubt. 
May  «t  first  tight  seem  startling  to  as  ;  but  Mr.  George  tclU  us 
«e  may  make  our  consriencrs  easy.  The  landholders,  hr  says, 
iR  nothing  but  a  set  of  ri)bbrrt ;  and  the  -State,  in  Deccin^  them 
for  the  good  of  the  general  public,  would  hi?  doing  nothing  but 
*pia  daimin]^  its  own.  Let  the  State  do  this,  he  continues, 
lad  the  thing  we^have  dreamed  of  is  accomplished.  Poverty 
«ail  misery  will  be  at  once  col  at  the  roots.  The  change  will  be 
Si  (TTsl,  and  very  nearly  as  sudden,  aa  the  Irantformation  scene 
in  a  pantomime.  Some  colossal  fortunes  may  perhaps  shrink 
■a  iht  process ;  but  all,  save  the  very  rich,  will  be  seen  to  have 
grovn  riclier.  The  tramp,  and  the  ))rggar,  will  be  men  of 
Iriiuie  and  afBoeoce.  Want  will  he  unknown.  It  will  be  a 
lUagof  the  barbarous  past.  AH  (ears  will  be  wiped  away  from 
til  ejes;  and  even  those  who  lose  most  in  pounds,  shillings^ 
ud  prDCC,  will  be  more  than  compensated,  by  seeing  how 
JBH  tLeir  loss  is ;  '  for  in  welcoming  Justice,  men  wtTlcomv  tb« 
biQiimaid  of  Love.'  '  Lei  imagination,'  exclaims  .Mr.  (loorge, 
'Ul  oat  the  picture:   its  colours  grow  loo  bright  for  words  to 

pun.' 

Such,  in  outline,  is  Mr.  George's  argument,  which  thus 
i*hIt»s  itself  into  the  following  five  propositions. 

Pintly,  As  the  pTo<luction  of  wealth  grows  greater,  the  share 
1^  p>r%  to  the  labouring  class  grows  less. 

SMondly.  The  labouring  claKs  creates  its  own  wages  as  it 
''ttires  lliero ;  it  being  wholly  false  that  wages  are  drawn  from 

Thirdly.  Population  does  not  increase  faster  than  do  the 
■'■'•OS  of  subsistence;  and  thus  the  current  explanations  of 
pWrty  are  no  explanation  at  all. 

Fomhly.  Poverty  really  Is  caused  by  the  appropriation  of 
lud  br  individuals. 
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Fifthlj.  Povpitjr  would  be  cured  by  the  ronrKcation  of  Uia 
land  hy  lh«  State. 

Ka4;)i  nf  ihctc  pmpofitiont  wc  shall  now  ditcuss  •cpant^lr. 
The  firtt  wc  iliall  kv>^p  till  latt ;  but  llic  othtr  four  we  sb&II 
lake  in  the  onlcr  in  ivlii<-)i  vte  haVL'  just  Uated  ihem  ;  and  ia 
each  case  we  shall  show  .Mr.  (leur^  to  be  wholly  wrong. 

His  theory  of  wages  we  shall  exaniioe  with  some  roinuli-neit; 
not  that  it  is  really  eMential  to  the  rest  of  hi«  argument,  but 
bei-aute  it  will  prepare  ut  for  the  tiind  of  blanderini^  thM 
follow  it.  Hi*  statement  of  it  nnturallj  divides  itielf  into  twa 
parts  ;  (irrti  v,  the  j>r<Kif  that  wages  are  vot  drawn  from  capital ; 
secondly',  the  proof  ihnt  tbi.*}'  are  drawn  directlj  from  lalHior. 

He  be^DSi  accordingly,  with  lemiading  us  that,  were  the 
rnrrent  theory  tme,  the  more  abundant  the  capital,  the  higW 
would  be  liie  w.tges.  '  High  wages,'  he  anys,  '  (the  mark  of  tb 
relative  scarcitv  of  labour)  must  be  ac4;uinpanied  by  low  inteiM 
(the  mark  of  the  ndative  abumlancn  of  capital),  and  reversdj 
low  wages  mast  be  :ici.-om[Mmied  by  high  interest.'  He  th«i 
directs  us  to  obsene  what  aduatly  happens,  and  declares  with 
thr  titmost  cnnhdence  that  the  above  ii  'not  the  fact,  but  tbt 
contrary.'  The  tart  is,  he  says,  '  that  interest  is  high,  when 
and  when  wage*  are  high,  and  low,  where  and  when  wages  au 
low.'  (P.  17.)  To  see  that  he  is  correct,  he  says,  we  neod  only 
open  our  eyes  to  one  of  the  plainest  plienoineiia  in  the  wboh 
world  of  business. 

'In  tlio«o  altomations,'  he  says,  'known  aa  "good  fincc," 
"liard  tiiBM,"  a  brisk  demand  for  labour  and  good  nageii  is 
'  aeccimpaniol  hy  a  bri$k  domaud  for  capital,  and  rtilf  rates  of  iiitei 
Wliiio.  when  labourers  cannot  d&d  oiDployment,  and  wagm  droop 
there  t*  always  an  acctunnlation  of  capital  seeking  iurectmeut  at 
latee.' 

Mr.  George,  however,  is  not  content  with  getieralitics. 
seeks  to  vleneh  the  matter  by  one  particular  instance. 

'  In  Oalifonia,'  lie  **y*, '  whoa  wagss  wore  highor  than  aoi 
else  in  tk«  world,  so  aU»  wm  istcrast  higbor.    Wagos  awl  i: 
have,  ia  Oalifomia,  eono  down  logethor.    Wbui,  Iiowotbt, 
wore  An  doUara  a  uay,  the  ordinary  bank  rate  of  inl 
twenty-four  per  cent.  ]icr  annum,     Nuw  that  comnton  wage*  . 
dnUare  txt  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  day,  the  urdinary  budc  rata 
ten  to  twelro  per  coat.' — P.  17. 

Wages,  therefore,  he  argues,  are  clearly  not  capital  divided 
the  number  of  labourers  ;  whtcli  is  the  same  thing  as  sayinf^T 
thev   are    not  drawn    from  capital    at  all.      Mr.  George  : 
tittle    merit   to  himself  fur   exposing  this  fallacy.      His    ni 
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wonder  is,  tbnt  anv  rrttsonin^  man  should  bave  been  deceived  by 
it.  Tbc  grand  tniib  ihnt  mtut  rrplsce  it  it,  he  ihinbs,  equally 
«ri(Ienl;  nnd  vrc  have  onlv  tnttM<l  it  bitherlo  through  wrnic 
Unnge  logical  <>bli<juity.  'Hint  grnnd  truth,  ns  wv  bnvc  xrrn 
ihtady,  is,  tbat  waxe*  are  drnwn  diiectly  fmin  the  produce  uf 
ihf  libonr  for  which  they  arc  paid,  and  that  '  the  uoinle- 
luoe  and  ibe  payment  ol'  this  labour  do  not  even  temporarily 
tniti  upon  capita).'  (P.  S3.)  In  certain  cases,  and  to  careless 
(kKnrm,  Mr.  George  admits  that  they  no  doubt  seem  to  do  so  ; 
bit  lliif  \%  only  liiratuM!  the  observers  have  l)r«n  cureless,  nnd  in 
oamirung  tbe  mutter  Imve  titn'cr  begun  nt  llie  beginuinj^. 
Hr.  George  will  show  them  what  the  beginning  is. 

'Sttppottng/ bo  MyN,  'a  hunilrcd  men  to  be  lAri'ld  without  luiy 
dtck  of  ])covimonM  in  a  ncir  country.  Will  it  bo  mnceKKAry  for  tlieiu 
bMcnmuLilo  a  MaiiKm'K  xtock  »f  ]>ruTii(ionB  before  tbey  eon  bi^giii  to 
■llmte  tbo  soil  V     Not  nt  all.     It  will  only  be  neoesMry  ttiul  fisb, 

^^  beniee,  &&,  shall  be  kd  ctbundoiit,  thut  the  liihour  of  a  part  of 
baadrad  may  Hoffico  to  fiiruiHii  daily  ouuugU  of  thum  for  tb« 
■ntauDoe  of  aU,  and  tliut  tlien-  eliall  tw  sueh  a  mow  of  mntuol 
ittaiMt,  or  sudi  a  corrcIutiuQ  of  uintual  desires,  as  shall  lead  thoao 
vfattn  tbe  prMUii  j;et  the  l't>uJ,  to  divide  (exrbiui^)  with  tbeBo 
*bow  efforts  are  directed  to  fiituro  rucoiufenite.  [Tbat  is  to  say,  the 
cnpg  of  Uio  ensniDg  year.] ' — P.  6G. 

Tbcrc,  csclaims  Mr.  George,  is  the  whole  matter  in  a  nutslirll. 
T^  illustration  will  surely  enlighten  every  one ;  it  will  explain 
oil  point,  and  at  the  same  time  show  the  truth  of  it.  Tbo  point 
%nt  says,  to  put  it  in  difTerent  words,  that  wages  are  drawn  from 
'mteatporantvfi*  prodoclion '  of  food,  not  ^previous '  production  ; 
nl  the  men  wliose  work  will  produce  food  in  tho  future,  or 
••W  objects  of  desire  which  are  not  food,  are  virtually  paying 
la  idruicc  those  who  give  them  fond  in  the  present.  If,  of  the 
Wired  men  in  the  new  country,  Imif  plough  nnd  sow,  while  the 
■iCbrr  half  catdi  nnd  cook  enough  rabbits  for  the  whole  of  them, 
Otiiarmngement  only  exists,  though  the  fact  that  the  second  half 
•iih  for  tlw  corn  that  will  be  produced  bv  the  labour  of  the  first, 
u>d  the  first  half  wish  for  the  rabbits  that  are  caught  by  the 
ubonrof  the  second  ;  each  at  the  same  time  wishing  for  the 
kalta  of  its  own  labour  also.  ICach,  that  is,  wishes  for  rabbits 
ttd  com  both  ;  but  both  can  only  be  obtained  by  this  division 
ofhbmir. 

'W«rUnis1  soe,'  sayn  Itr.  George, 'that  eneb  Inbourer  in  mJeamir- 
^  to  obtain,  by  bin  exdrtionii,  the  eatiBfoction  of  bis  own  deairei ; 
*>  SM  tbat.  altnoQgh  the  ....  division  of  labour  assigns  to  tho 

P^dnoerlhcproduutionof  bnta  .  .  .  part of  the  particular 

'^'^  1>0  hbooT*  to  get,  yet,  in  aiding  tho  production  of  wliat  other 
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prodaeera  want,  be  »  diroctine  otbar  Uboor  to  tlio  prodnfituiD  of  IIm 
things  ho  wants — lo  offcct,  producii^  tbcia  himRclf.  Aitd  thus,  if  h( 
makes  jnck-knivcs  uud  ciitK  wlicat,  tliu  wheat  U  really  u  nnoh  ttu 
pnxlocc  of  ItiK  tnlwiir  u  if  hohiul  grown  it  furhimMlf,»ad  lull  irbeafc 
growcm  to  tnukv  thiiir  owii  jiu:k-kitivoi(.'— P,  68. 

Ill  olhiT  wonl»,  his  wa^a  are  drawn  from  a  fund  ntfwly  cre«t« 
hy  the  ver}'  woik  for  which  ho  is  paid  thom.  We  shall,  in  rtctj 
get  a  dearer  ricw  of  the  matter  if  we  cease  to  ta.y  that  hi 
^eOTTu'  them,  and  snj  instciul  that  he  'maAtv' them.  He  maka 
tbembimeelf,  thcj  arenotitdvanircd  bvnpital.  Tothii,  saysMn 
George,  tlieiv  arc  never  anv  cx(x-pti(>o«,  and  (he  very  cases  wfaiel 
are  most  certain  to  seem  sii,  art?  precise!)'  thoie  which  prove  thi 
rule  luosl  clearlj,  not  as  cxcepliona  to,  but  as  examples  of  it 
A  ship,  for  inttance,  may  take  two  years  to  build ;  and  wnga 
arc  paid  to  the  noikmen  long  before  it  is  Gnisbod.  Buttbcat 
wages  do  not  come  out  of  capital,  for  before  the  capitnlirt  pay) 
th<!m,  '  hix  own  capital  has  bi^cn  added  to  by  the  value  of  the  paf 
tially  ootnpleled  shiji :  ...  as  is  sliu»-ii  \ty  the  fact  that  if  lt4 
w«L'  asked  at  any  stage  of  the  construction  to  sell  [it]  .  .  .  b( 
wouldexpcct  a  profit.' (P,  59.)  Thus  the  workmen  hare  adde< 
to  bis  capital  before  they  take  aoTthiog  from  it ;  and  the  par 
that  they  have  added  is  the  precise  part  that  ihey  take  from 
They  simply  receive  a  proportion  of  what  they  have  alrcadj 

Such  is  Mr.  Georfrc's  new  tlieory  of  w.iges.  I<et  us  now  sri 
what  i(»  value  is.  To  bej^in,  then,  with  the  fini  part  of  it,  hii 
demolition  of  tlie  doctrine  that  wa^es  are  diawu  (lum  capital; 
bis  apparent  easy  triumph  is  here  entirely  due  to  bis  for^tting 
half  the  doctrine  before  he  begins  attacking  it.  This  doctrine 
At  slnrting,  he  says  quite  oorTcdly,  is  that  wa|^B  are  fixed  by 
the  ratio  between  two  quantities — ■'  the  number  of  labounTS,  and 
the  amount  of  capital  devoted  to  the  employment  of  labour.' 
This  is  the  doctrine  which  be  is  g:oing  to  prove  false.  ~ 
when  we  come  to  the  promised  attack  we  find,  to  our  no  sroa! 
surprise,  that  the  first  of  the  said  quantitiea  baa  disap 
nltogctbcr ;  that  for  the  raiio  beticten  the  two  he  has  substiiu 
tbe  amwttt  of  the  stvandi  that  even  from  that  be  has  taken  \ 
most  essential  qualification  ;  and  tliat,  in  pla<:e  of  the  doctri 
which  be  says  tuts  deceived  everybody,  he  is  tilting  at  oi 
which  was  never  even  stated  by  anjbody,  KconDmints  oe' 
aaid  that  the  rate  of  wages  in  a  country  was  determined  bjF. 
amount  of  capital  in  that  country,  but  by  the  ratio  be' 
the  amount  of  capital  Hreking  investment,  and  the  num 
tabounMY  seeking  employment.  It  it  perfectly  true  that  \ 
good  times  interest  ts  hif^Ii,  and  tbat  in  b«t  limes  interest  i 
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lor.  But  this  <Io««  nut  m«aa  tliat  there  U  less  rapiul  in 
ibt  good  titnes  ihaD  tb<?  bad,  in  proportioa  (o  the  Dumber  of 
tabomcra;  but  mrrclT — and  this  is  a  very  dUTfrent  lhin|;~tbftt 
tbtre  i(  less  in  pmponion  to  the  numbrr  of  undrrtnkings  in 
wlacli  Ibr  rmplojers  of  labour  brcomc  anxious  to  usn  it.  What 
«e  have  here  i>>  deal  willi  is,  not  tlic  sum  total  of  capil«l,  but 
At  tam  total  of  tbe  cajiitxl  tbut  can  be  emplu^ed  with  profil. 
The  Ibcurj'  of  wa^es  is  concerned  with  ibis  aloae ;  *ad  tbe  venr 
OK  of  interest,  that  Mr.  George  appeals  to,  proves  that  this  u 
ptua  io  ^ood  times  than  in  bttd.  His  position  is  refuted,  ant) 
it>>btaTdity  shown,  liy  tbe  Tciy  fact  which  be  cites  to  support 
it  U'c  are  not  ihi?  firxt  to  notice  this  truly  sineular  riMMiniag. 
It  hu  been  pxpcise*!  alri-ady  by  .M.  Kmilt-  di!  Lavelcye  *  in  a 
tnirf  rerieir  of  Mr.  George's  book  ;  and  that  review,  though  ia 
■ait  poinia  insufficient  and  careless,  contains  one  passage  at 
■Of  rate  which  we  may  quote  with  advantage  here.  It  refers 
la  wbal  Mr.  George  alleges  about  California,  'that  tJwre 
■»ge»  were  high  when  capital  wis  scarce,  while  in  ICnglaod 
capital  is  abundant  and  w.-igt-s  low.'  To  this  stnlcmeut,  which 
«  s  Califumian  biui.ielf,  Mr.  Georgi?  briu^  out  ikith  a  aome- 
■hu  bullying  air,  .M.  de  Lavdeyc,  a  complete  master  of  the 
Mbject,  calmly  replies  as  fallows : —  , 

'Ho  not  lM«ilat«  to  suy  that,  r«bitively  to  Iho  amount  of  wages 
wl,  the  amovnt  of  ckpttal  adraulagcou^y  employMl  in  California 
W  eioeeda  tbat  m  Englaud.  lu  (.'alifonua,  etery  iSe  Id -labourer  or 
mUI  proprietor  poaxupoo hit  tooU,lua  land, bis  limber, or  his  mines; 
ui  lluK  are  scarcely  any  hirtd  workmen,  bocause  ovcry  ouo  eet«  up 
w  bt  own  ac«otmt  In  order  to  induce  an  able  man  to  work  fur 
Mfn,  yon  most  offur  him  a  very  largo  sbaro  of  Iho  produce,  which  ia 
rauijuablo  ;  wages  are,  therefore,  of  nccosmty  high.  In  Kngbuid, 
opitU  employs  workmcif  only  when  Ibcy  arc  to  be  bad  cbonp,  for 
Aefnifit  to  be  made  is  much  reduced  by  competition.  The  deiuaiid 
ftt  s  bbourcT  at  Imo  dollars  a  day,  wbieb  was  unlioiitod  in  Califoniia, 
(MiU  not  exist  in  England,  for  bis  laboor  tbore  would  not  be  worth 
1*0  doUar*.  .  .  .  Vi'v  M«,  thou,  that  in  California  capital  demanda 
iaidsat  any  price,  and  in  unlimited  niinib<ir;  whoreas  in  England 
<hs  4cBand  ia  limited,  and  at  a  low  price.  The  theory  of  ecoDomista 
tbcdbtis  boJd*  good.' 

iict  ia  Mr.  George's  famous  outset.  This  is  what  he  calls 
'iwiiig  an  Anta-us  from  the  earth.'  tie  boasts,  like  Don 
Qohotc,  that  be  will  cut  a  giant  asunder;  and  his  blow,  when 
tt  WU,  merely  knocks  down  n  nine^pln.  This  Iwginning  is 
ui^It  promising,  and  as  we  proceed  further  matters  become 
«one.    If  be  foils  in  allowing  that  wages  are  not  drawn  from 
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capital,  lie  fails  still  more  stonily  in  showing  ilint 
dntwn  from  the  produce  of  the  l&boor  they  are  paid  for. 
error  h«rc  is  of  so  crude  and  glarin;;  s  kind  that  it  can 
(•scBpc  detection  from  the  very  fact  of  its  obtmsivenew. 
rcvrnl  it  ^>  nil  the  world,  nothing  is  nerdrcl  hiu  to  point  at  it. 

Let  us  lakr  Mr.  (Kroigi''«  illuKlnition  of  thir  n'orlimrn  wt 
build  a  sliip.  It  is  one  which,  he  thinks,  must  prove  his  en 
conclusively.  The  sliifi,  let  us  say — speaking  only  of  wagf 
apart  from  materials — will  be  two  year*  in  building,  and  it  iri 
cost  ten  Ibousand  ponods.  Thus  we  shall  have  the  capital! 
every  week  paying  the  workmen  (in  round  niimhcrs)  a  hundn 
pounds  in  wages.  Mr.  George  mnintnins  that,  before  even  tl 
first  wi^ck's  payment  is  made  i>y  the  (.-apit^alisl,  the  hundrt 
|iounds  has  been  already  advanced  him  by  the  wutkmtrn  in  t] 
shape,  we  nil!  say,  of  the  ship's  keel.  For  just  as  the  finiabf 
ship,  or  the  produce  of  a  hundred  weeks*  labour,  ia  neither  mof 
nor  less  than  the  capitalist's  ten  tbonsand  pounds,  not  lost  I 
lessened,  but  merely  changed  in  form,  so,  says  Mr,  George,  tl 
produce  of  one  wn-k's  lalHiur  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  tl 
capitalist's  hundred  pounds.  It  is  simply  so  many  sovcreigi 
that  have  l><:cn  lianded  to  him  over  the  counter,  and  which  \ 
has  given  diangt^  for  in  silver,  minus  the  (commission, 
keel  is  the  sovert^ign,  the  mens  wages  are  the  silver. 

Now  the  parallel  here  drawn,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is 
bnt,  though  true,  it  is  signally  incomplete,  and  it  stops  exacd 
at  the  point  which  would  have  made  it  relevant  to  the  dii 
rossion.  A  sovereign  is  a  sovereign  to  llic  workman  just  i 
well  as  to  the  capitalist,  but  tht^  rejiult  of  a  week's  work  4 
the  keel  of  a  ship  is  not.  That  to  tlie  workman,  if  like 
coin  at  all,  is  like  the  coin  of  a  forei^  country,  whid 
until  he  has  changed  it,  is  merely  a  piece  of  rubbish  to  bin 
and  which  he  can  change  only  because  the  capitalist  wl 
give  him  change  for  it.  In  giving  his  work  then  to  til 
capitalist,  and  in  rctnrn  getting  his  wages,  be  is  not  givin 
a  sovereign  and  gelling  twenty  shillings,  but  giving  a  lump  1 
dirt  and  getting  a  sovereign  ;  and  the  number  of  sovereigns  I 
gets  for  (he  lumps  of  dirt  depends  on  the  number  of  sovereig] 
the  capitalist  has  at  his  disposal.  Give  a  penny  apiece  to 
handred  starving  beggars,  and  send  them  to  a  baker's  late  son 
Saturday  night.  If  the  baker  in  bis  shop  has  only  fifty  roll 
each  of  the  men  can  get  only  half  a  ndl  apiece.  Their  pcanie 
were  they  shillings,  would  gel  them  nothing  more.  T| 
joumeymrn  shipwrights  aro  exactly  like  these  men  with  tl 
pennies ;  the  capitalist  thev  arc  working  for  is  exactly  like  tl 
baker.     Now   what,  in  enect,  doea  Mr.   George  say  to  thii 
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?ttt  mo  tbcM  terms,  wo  at  oiic«  aoe  ils  al»urdity.  He  aay*  thai 
As  nils  nrp  not  drawn  Irom  thi^  baker's  shop,  but  out  of  ibe 
blears'  pockets.  Tbc  brgg^r  ^ocs  not  give  a  penny  for  it  roll, 
ba  he  gives  n  roll  for  a  roll ;  or  rather,  he  brings  a  roll  into  the 
il»p  for  a  moment,  and  then  with  the  same  roll  sitnpljr  walks 
<ai  ofdin.  If  that  he  the  cu*-,  vrc  may  atk,  W\iv  docs  he  go 
into  tli«  shop  at  all?  Why  should  there  be  any  buying  and 
idiv  in  the  matter  ?  And  so  with  the  ships.  If  the  workuii-n 
is  building  it  really  make  their  own  wages,  why  do  they  work 
twdiecapiialiii  and  not  for  themselves'''  The  essence  of  the 
tmiMtioii  is  that  there  is  an  cxchnnge.  The  gist  of  the 
qntstion  is,  why  should  the  excliangc  be  mailc?  Why  is  one 
Biig given  for  another?  Ami  .Mr.  George's  answer  is,  that  tlie 
no  things  are  the  same. 

This,  were  it  trae,  would  be  merely  half  au  answer ;  but  in 
pnnt  of  fact  it  is  not  true.  It  would  not  be  true,  even  when  the 
■hif  ras  finished.  This,  however,  is  not  Mr.  George's  point. 
Hii  point  is,  that  it  is  true  the  very  moment  the  ship  is  begun ; 
tad  he  thinks  he  proves  this  by  saying  that,  at  any  time  during 
lU  building,  the  unfinished  ship  has  a  ilelinite  money  value,  and 
Ibf  owner  would  expect  to  be  able  to  itell  it  at  a  profit.  Very 
likely  he  would  ;  but  he  would  expect  to  sell  it  to  whom? 
Riialy,  to  some  other  cspttuli«i,  who  would  only  buy  it  that  he 
■ugbt  finish  it,  and  who,  uuiil  it  were  fiaished,  could  put  it  to 
as  tne  whatever.  Or  it  might  possibly  pass  through  a  dozen 
<fiftreot  hands,  and  at  each  transfer  a  higher  price  might  be 
pkiil  for  it ;  but  its  value  would  still  depend  on  the  prospect  of 
lb  being  finithed  by  iiomc  one,  and  until  it  was  fintKhed  would 
bersluc  in  prospcxt  only.  Who  would  give  a  farthing  for  tfae 
liBat  keel  in  the  world,  if  tlie  couililions  of  sale  were  that  ic 
*u  to  always  remain  in  the  dock,  and  that  nothing  more  was 
J»  be  added  (o  it  ?  Surely  Mr.  George  roust  see  that,  whatever 
tttni{bt  bars  cost  the  capitalist,  it  would  not  be  equivab^nt  to 
dtt «vcs  paid  in  making  il,  for  it  would  not  be  equivalent  to 
Xj  value  at  all.  Or  let  us  put  the  case  in  a  slightly  difl'ercnt 
*sv.  Let  us  suppo«e  tliat  the  ship  is  an  expcritneat,  and  when 
|uuibed  tunis  out  a  failure.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that 
1  il  lijce  the  Bessemer  steamer.  Does  .Mr.  George  think  that 
■his  piece  of  floating  lumber,  which  will  never  carer  either  man, 
*i«un,  or  cargo,  nor  add  a  fraction  to  the  producuve  powers  of 
^oything,  is  in  any  way  the  source  of  the  seventy  thousand 
■bners  which  a  hundred  ivorkmcn  have  eaten  during  the  two 
Jttrs  they  hare  been  engaged  on  it?  So  far  as  producing  those 
fcaiers  goes,  the  men  might  just  as  well  have  been  paid  to 
tvuliUe  tbcir  thumbs.     This  surely  must  be  evident  to  even  the 
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meanest  capacity.     And  what  is  true  of  n  Rnlshrd  sbip,  if  ourj 
it  tails  badly,  is  true  of  sny  ship  before  it  can  sail  at  all.     We 
are  not  denying  that,  if  the  ahip  succeeds,  the  work  done  «a  ic 
during  the  first  week  will  be  wortli  the  wtH>k'«  wngcs  some  day ; 
hut  that  they  nm  not  dntwn  from  it  now  is  at  once  proved  by 
the  fact,  lliat  the  wages  are  puid  the  same,  whether  the  ship 
succeeds  or  no.     The  work  of  the  first  week,  if  taken  alone,  if 
eqaally  valueless  in  either  case,  and  it  will  be  so  for  a  huiiilml 
weeks  to  come  ;   but  the  value  of  the  wages  >s  complete  ihi; 
moment  they  are  paid ;  and  the  beef,  tlic  beer  and  na  foitb, , 
which  they  arc  used  to  purchase,  have  been  necessarily  pro- 
duced a  hundred  weeks  previous  to  any  practicnl  return  being 
made  for  them.     11iat  is  tu  say,  they  have  been  drawn  boa 
cnpitaL 

VVe    have   more  vet  to  add.      Let  the  ship  he  succcMfail* 
finished,  and  ready  to  take  in  cargo ;  and  let  us  a^cc  thst  at , 
lost  the  owner  has  his  capital  back  again — that  the  ship  to  bin  \ 
a  now  the  same  as  10,000/.     True,  it  is  the  same  to  him,  hot  ■ 
it  is  not  the  same  to  the  shipwrights.     It   is  capital  only  to 
one  who  has  more  capital  to  expend  upon   it.     Unless  it  csB 
he  muin«d  and  victualled,  it  would  be  as  valueless  still  as  cvk; 
so  that,  even  had  it  been  comi>Ie[ed  before  a  penny  had  been 
given  in  wages,  iho  wages  would  still  be  determined  hy  wUi 
the  capitalist  was  able  to  pay  for  it.     If  be  could  pay  liltld 
nobody  else  could  pay  anything.     The  value  of  the  ship  would 
be  thercfoTc  its  value  to  him,  and  each  workman's  wages  w<>ulil 
be  a  fraction  of  that  value.     Even  on  this  supposition,  wiigf* 
are  drawn  from  capital.     Mr.  George's  case  is  so  bad  lliat  it 
cunnut  he  proved,  even  from  his  own  erroneous  premisses. 

Surprising,  however,  as  his  position  with  tegartl  to  ihtl 
question  is,  we  can  easily  trace  the  false  steps  that  have  led  bilDf 
to  it: — 

'The  flindamcntul  fiiidt,'  ho  Bnye, '  that  in  all  economic  refifosing 
most  b«  flimly  grasjitd,  and  ncvur  lot  go,  is  that  sncitty,  in  itj;  owrt 
highly  develojwd  fi>niiK,  is  but  an  elnhnmtioti  of  society  in  it«  rudo' 
boginniftga,  and  timt  principles  ohviciiis  tu  the  simple  relatione  (aj 
mcoi  aro  ineroly  dii<^'ittr»td,  uml  not  ahrogutcd  or  ruversiid,  hy  the  not*' 
iutricato  relations  thnt  rivult  fmin  tha  divisiou  of  labour,  and  tbBj 
tUM)  of  complex  tooln  and  muthods.'—Page  29. 

An<!  he  then  proceeds  to  the  illustration  we  hare  already  quolfi 
of  the  huniired  men  who  settle  in  a  new  country.  In  this  small 
comjKiM  the  whole  matter  is  before  us.  What  Mr.  Georsc  call* 
bis '  fundamental  truth,'  is  about  the  most  fundamental  &d(^ 
hood  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  formulate.  No  doubt,  society 
in  its  most  highly  developed  forms  is  the  some  as  society  hn" 
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mlcst  beguming*  in  snmc  points ;  but  there  arc  other  points  m 
wbicli  it  is  alt(^-t)i«t  ililTrrent,  nad  of  thrsr  the  must  important 
MpRciiel^  itur  point  in  qii«ition.  No  one  ercr  said  that  capital 
ni  euentixl  tu  all  pnKitictiun.  All  that  is  said  is,  tliat  it  is 
tntaUal  lo  lome  pruduction ;  tlint  is  t'l  say,  tUv  pruductioa  of 
dTiliied  men,  by  wUicU  ttiey  are  distiii2;uished  from,  and  not 
uumUled  to,  Mvagw.  That  the  man  goes  behind  the  wbeel- 
Isnoir,  is  no  proof  that  the  hoise  docs  not  po  brfore  the  cart. 
A  nragr,  no  doubt,  may  live  from  hand  to  moulb,  picking 
ink  and  catching  game  as  he  requires  tt.  but  lie  can  only  live 
Iboi  where  Nature  is  always  prodigal,  and  even  then  only  bis 
lomt  wants  are  salislied.  I^t  hi*  wants  ex{mid  a  little,  aiid 
Am  is  the  gnnn  of  a  change  at  once.  If  be  is  content  with 
Ntiog  dates,  aitd  the  cnip  of  dates  is  unfailing,  he  of  course 
IM<1  not  accumulate  them;  bis  store-room  may  be  the  trees. 
Bdl  if  he  wishes  to  get  a  crystal,  which  is  two  days'  climb 
UMingtt  the  mouaiains,  accumulation  begins  in  an  instant ; 
dim  for  two  days  are  collected.  The  exact  moment  when  such 
n  erent  lakes  place  varies  with  (lilTcr«^nt  climates  and  the 
nott  uf  different  rommunities,  and  the  bounty  of  Nature 
slviys  tends  to  postpone  it.  It  is,  however,  only  a  question  of 
I>W.  Thus  .\lr.  t.ieorge's  supjiosition  witli  rr^gard  to  the 
buabed  settlers  is  not  impnujblr,  tt  is  simply  quite  irrelevant. 
AU  H  shows  is  that,  under  certain  specified  circumstances, 
wiTliatioQ  can  begin  without  previous  accumulation  of  capital ; 
t«t  Mr.  George  fail*  to  note  that  these  circumst.ance*  arc  ex- 
<»p(iooal,  and  that,  ihough  they  may  foster  »  civili/-.-ition  as  long 
u  it  it  in  its  cradle,  they  will  be  at  once  dwtroytsl  by  it  as 
••on  as  it  l>cgins  to  toddle. 

For  let  us  note  wliat  these  circumstances  are.  They  are  a 
■pply  on  the  spot  of  *  fish,  game,  berries,  an<i  so  forth,'  so  eaay 
K)  bit  that  it  might  just  as  well  h*^  in  a  larder,  and  so  abundant 
1^ nothing  need  bedone  to  maintain  iL  Now,  no  doubt  there 
•Wtome  new  countries  where  a  stale  of  ihinfrs  like  this  actually 
^Mi  exist,  but  it  exifiiit  only  so  long  as  the  countries  arc  new. 
By-snd-by,  as  population  increases,  the  game  and  the  berries, 
^i'oa^h  they  may  increase  also,  will  increase  only  because 
Umir  is  now  applied  to  them ;  bocausc  game  is  bred  as  well 
» iwrely  caught,  and  fniit-trces  plantcl  as  well  as  merely  rifled. 
■hliv(li<>ugh  the  focid  of  the  first  year  may  be  the  produce  of 
'■MIODpuraneous'  litbour,  that  of  the  fifth,  the  tenth,  or  the 
fotietfa,  will  be  the  pnxluer  of  '  previous '  labour.  Wages  arc 
wly  not  drawn  from  capital  so  long  as  the  foo<i-sup])ly  needs 
MbDman  care  to  maintain  it.    So  much,  tbeo,  for  iMr.  George's 
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case.  Let  \a  now  remind  him  that  that  case  U  exccptioiuJ, « 
let  us  ask  him  to  consider  tho  normal  cue  instead  of  it.  I 
OS  suppose  thst  in  the  now  countrjr  tlicrc  nrc  no  game  a 
bcirics  at  nil.  Snmc  "f  tlit:  rmc^xt  com-land  in  thr  n'orld  was 
this  condition  whc-n  the  first  settlers  cauie  to  use  their  plofi| 
upi>D  it.  On  what  does  Mr.  Geor^  think  that  these  settli 
lived?  There  is  no  room  either  for  doubt  or  quibbling  he 
They  lived  evidently  on  food  they  had  brought  with  them,  ll 
is  to  say,  on  capital,  and  nothing  but  capital.  Or  let  tu  ts 
a  clearer  example  still.  A  trading-ship  is  sent  on  a  six  wee 
voyage.  During  ibosf  six  wwks  on  what  do  the  cirni-  lire?  S 
(icnrge  delights  In  illuslralioiix,  and  with  illustrations  we  lu 
nnsweriHl  him.  Ills  are  exceptional,  and  do  not  prove  1 
point :  ours  are  normal  and  homely,  and  altogether  disprove  i 
We  will  not  be  content,  however,  with  confuting  Mr.  Geoi 
ourselves.     We  will  mako  him  do  it  out  of  his  own  mouth  :— 

'  III  the  gri-nt  San  Jnai|uiii  Valley,'  ho  aaj-K, '  t3i«ni  were  [tn  18' 
owing  to  v.  ttitul  fitiliin^  nf  llii:  crop]  itmiiy  fannon  withont  f< 
enough  to  tnippnrt  thtur  fiuiiilkn  until  lliu  uost  harvest  tiUMT,  let  alt 
to  Roppart  any  lalK>iircin«.  lint  tlitt  mins  came  aenin  in  pinner  etoa 
and  tbcao  very  farmers  proo(KKl<id  to  hirci  Iiaudu  to  plough  and  K 
For  every  hero  aud  tlit-rn  wtut  a  fannor,  who  had  been  hulding  b) 

Ki  of  his  crop.  A»  inMu.  ax  tho  rainii  came,  ho  was  anxiuux  to  i 
ore  tho  uost  harvest  brought  luiver  priouM,  and  the  grain  thus  h 
in  reserve^  through  the  maehin«ry  of  eiehaagos  and  advaDOus,  pas 
lu  the  utMt  of  tlui  cultiraton— itet  free,  in  eflbct  produced,  by  the  vt 
done  for  tlie  next  etop.' 

We  will  request  the  reader  to  consider  ihtt  passage  wi 
Had  Mr.  George  expressly  designed  it  (o  destroy  instead 
supporting  his  theory,  he  could  hare  written  nothing  beti 
.-ul;ipu:d  to  his  purpose.  The  farmers,  be  ailmits,  arc  cnabli 
to  go  on  with  their  l.ilNiurs  only  liet^usc  some  other  farmt 
have  corn  already  accumulated,  liut  this  lost  year's  com.  1 
actually  goes  on  to  declare,  is  the  produce  of  the  ploughing  doi 
for  the  crop  of  next  year.  Surely  if  this  be  the  case,  the  iw) 
will  bo  somewhat  singular.  If  this  year's  ploughing  prodiw 
last  year's  crop,  then  this  year's  ploughing  can  multiply  1* 
year's  cropt  The  more  acre«  tho  farmer  ploughs,  the  more  ' 
last  year's  husliels  will  appear  in  the  pa>]hM:ked  luirn.  Tb 
absunlity,  of  course,  needs  no  comment.  Itut  though  this 
not  true,  the  exact  reverse  is,  and,  what  is  more,  Mr.  Geo>) 
himself  admits  it.  Though  this  year's  ploughing  cannot  ti 
crease  last  year's  com,  the  amount  of  last  year  s  com  does  li* 
this  year's  ploughing.     Thus  once  mora  we  sec  that  wages  « 
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-  jmrii  from  capitaL  Mr.  Cicnrgc'a  onomy  li«fv  hae  found  bun 
oni  wiih  a  vengeance.  Hit  Uliutralion  is  like  a  Balaam,  which 
kehatiarokcd  to  cane  the  eamnmisU,  nml  which,  ai  soon  a* 
brEasgDt  hold  of  it,  blesses  Ihein  altogether, 

But  wc  hare  already  dwelt  loo  long  ujwn  this  branch  of  our 
nbjeet.  Let  us  now  pass  on  lo  the  next.  Il  will  afford  the  ' 
Rader  a  very  similar  spectacle.  Mr.  George  attacks  the  Mal- 
Aouan  theory  exactly  as  vrc  have  seen  bim  attacking  the  theory 
«f  *Fages— with  the  samn  weapons,  the  same  ferocity,  and  with 
tbt  tune  ilt-succeitx.  He  begins  with  declaring,  much  as  he  did 
ia  the  former  case,  ibaf  the  faUeliond  he  is  about  to  expose,  is  the 
■DM  palpable  thing  conceivable,  and  would  never  hare  became 
nurcnt  but  for  certain  adventitious  circumstances.  One  of 
thoe  was,  that  it  flattered  and  soothed  the  rich,  by  asauriag 
Ibaa  that  they  were  not  to  blame  for  the  vice  and  misery  of  tbo 
poor.  The  oilier,  wliich  is  far  more  important,  ia  that  it  sccnu 
ta  fit  in  with  the  IHrwinian  theory  ol  evolution.  Darwin,  it 
Bi  been  said,  'is  .Midthus  all  over,'  and  conversely  it  Is  su[>* 
pevd  that  Mallbus  is 'Darwin  all  over.'  .Mr.  (ieurge  admits 
ihs!  this  view  of  the  matter  is  pl:;usible,  and  further,  thai  if 
InK,  it  wonld  be  all  in  favour  of  JSIalthu*.  i^Iis  first  care,  there- 
^.  is  lo  show  UB  that  it  is  not  true,  and  that,  however  I^laltJiu- 
iianitnt  may  resemble  Darwinism  on  the  surface,  it  is  at  bottom 
avbolly  different  thing.  His  point  here  he  makes  with  con- 
WRahle  skill,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  wc  acknowledge 
oM  be  does  so,  though,  as  vir  »hnil  see  pretenilv,  it  is  n-nllv  no 
W  to  him  afterwards.  Darwin,  he  sny«,  asserts  that  there  is 
a  omggle  for  existence  among  the  animals,  Afaltlius  among 
■en ;  but  the  first  assertion  may  be  true,  and  the  latter  wholly 
Uk,  becstusc  in  a  special  way  men  and  animals  difTer  :— 

'Of  all  living  thins*,' Mr.  GooTeowril«B,  'mania  the  only  one  who 

oa  n*o  play  to  tfao  reprodnctire  nireos,  mora  poweifal  Ihan  Ids  own, 

*llira  supply  him  widi  food.  .  .  .  Both  the  juy-hawk  and  the  man 

M<kickons,  but  tbo  more  jay-hAwk§  the  fewer  chickens,  while  tha 

Ur  men  the  more  chickens.     Both  Iho  seal  and  the  man  cat  Ralmon ; 

kll  wlicn  the  ecal  takes  a  salmon  tbero  ia  a  salmon  tho  lees  .  .  . 

*!ulo,  by  placing  tho  spavn  of  tbo  salmon  unitcr  favourable  ooimU- 

linis,  nan  can  so  increasu  tho  niunbcr  of  the  salmon  as  to  more  tlian 

tlike  Dp  for  all  that  ho  may  take.  .  .  .  Within  the  limit»  of  tho 

tailed  states  alone,  there  arc  now  forty-five  millions  of  men,  where 

tfaere  wcro  <itily  a  few  hnndrcd  tliouiianil ;   anil  yet  there  is  now 

(rillua  that  territory  much  initro  fiMid  prr  capita  for  the  forty-fivo 

irillloas  than  there  nss  thcro  for  the  fuw  hundred  thousand.    It  is 

VA  tho  increase  of  foud  that  h«  camod  this  inetcase  of  men ;  but 

the  iucreaso  of  men  that  luu  hrongbt  about  the  increase  of  food.  .  ■  . 

Ib  diort,  whilu  all  (hroa^  die  vegetable  aud  animal  kiBgdona  tha . 
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limit  uf  Bnbdttooo*  i"  imlejiuiilriit  uf  tlm  lliiu^  sn1)d8ted,  nith  mm 
tho  Uuit  of  subalstencu  is,  withiu  tliu  fiiiul  liiuiu  of  earth,  air,  water, 
Qud  suusHuc,  iluiKiiilunt  ujioii  iium  hJuiMjlf.' — ^Fp.  116,  117. 

Non-,  in    nil    this,  with    the    cxcpptiun    of  ouo    pnnMltlieau. 
Mr.  Geotf^e  is  its  trur  as  lin  i*  Imritl ;  iitiil  even  iu  that  porm- 
llieiis  llif  ttror  is  implied  viithcr  tliaii  slnted.     ll  is  a  sin  not  of 
commission,  but  of  omission.     But  thiit  omission,  as  wc  thai) 
presentlj  sec,  is  fatal ;   and  (hough  ivhat  wc  have  just  qaoud 
may   be  Tcrj-  fine  writing,  it  will   turn    out  to  be  vcrj-  poor 
reasoning.     Mr.  George  sajs  that, as  men  tnultiply,  tlicy  wi<IcBi 
pari  pnsiU,  the  limits  of  their  sulnj^lcnw,  anil  will  coiitinoe  to 
do  so  till  every  mile  of  the  earth  ix  proplwl :   thercforr,  he  says, 
till  thJK  remote  ercnt  Xte  accoinplixhed,  till^  limits  of  subsistence 
cnti  never  Ik-  pressed  against  by  population.     The  premiss    i» 
true,  but  not  the  implied  inference,     it  by  no  means  follow»i 
because  the  limits  of  subsistence  are    elastic,  that  vciy  gr^*' 
pressure  may   not  be  required  to  stretch  thctn.     Mr.   (Jcorg* 
argues  as  though   they  must   be  one  of  two  things — so  .■»l>»">' 
lutely  rigid  that  they  can  be  bent  by  nothing,  or  so  nbsoluiwj 
yielding  thnt  they  can  be  bent  by  .anything.      If  he  can  prc»^* 
that  they  are  not  like  the  trunk  of  an  oak-tree,  he  thinks  he  t«** 
proved  that  they  must  he  like  the  twig  of  a  hazel.     It  nc*"" 
occurs  to  him  that  there  is  yet  a  third  alternative,  and  thnt  tl»«y 
may  possibly  be  like  the  bow  of  Ulysses.     Because  they  are  xa^ 
a  ridge  of  mountains  which  no  one  can  climb,  they  need  not    1» 
a    chalked    line   which    anybody    can    step    over.      They  ii»**7 
instead   be  like  a   long  succession  of  forts,  which  are  alw»^* 
being  taken,   but   always  being  taken   with    loss.      This  third 
alternntivc   Air.  George   utterly  miMe.t;   and   it  is  this  thi*" 
alternative  that  represents  what  is  really  the  case.     The  earto. 
he  says,  ^  could'  maintain 'n  thousand  billions  of  people'  ascasil? 
as  at  present  it|  maintains  its  thousand  millions.     Mr.  Gcor^ 
declares  that  no  one  can  doubt  the  fact ;  and  for  our  preseO' 
argument  wc  have  no  wish  to  dispute  it:    but  he  seems  luirdlj 
nwnre  wbnt  the  fact  he  has  stated  is.     Tlie  earth  i-ould,  hv.  saj'ft 
maintain  a  thoiuand  billions  of  people.     This  in  itself,  ho^** 
ever,  is  only  half  a  sentence.     The  word  amid  is  conditionnlt 
and  is  wholly  without  meaning,  <-xcept   as  referring  to   sotn*^ 
implied  clause  of  conditions  ;   and  this  clause  Mr.  George  h«* 
altogether    forgotten.      The  earth  could   maintain    a    thousnn*' 
billions  of  people,  only  if  the  ihous.tnd  billions  of  people  kiie^ 
how  to  c^ctract  their  maintenance  from  it.     The  whole  "f  Nc^ 
Vork  might  be  built  upon  cooked  bccf-stcAk ;   but  unless  tl^''' 
Wew- Yorkers  knew  thnt  the  steak  was  there,  it  woul<l  not  ke*?P 
a  single  beggar  from  starving;  and  beggars  might  starve  ar>*' 
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die  in  the  streets  f«r  centuries,  Ix-fore  cbanoc  revealed  the 
ahiDiUlKw  they  kiul  all  this  while  Iteen  walking  on.  The 
ttntt,  live  buadred  ;ears  ngo.vAs  as  Iiu-ge  as  it  i*  now;  bgt 
brforc  Colmnbui  discovered  Auierim,  it  w>s  but  luilf  its  present 
fire  lo  the  iLen  population  of  Europe :  and  ihnugb  America 
bJ  been  jcUow  with  com  from  Long  Island  to  San  Francisco, 
ih«  European  limit  of  subsiatenco  would  not  bare  been  an  inch 
ibe  wider  for  it.  '  The  final  limits  of  earth,  airi  waiori  and 
smihine,'  though  thej  may  some  day  prevent  tbe  limit  of  sab- 
tntence  from  expanding,  are  simply  the  limits  of  its  m-iximiim, 
ibeyare  no  measure  of  its  minimum.  IWnuse  a  (|uart-bi)ltle 
■ill  hold  no  more  than  a  i|uatt,  it  does  not  foUow  that  tberc 
utd  be  in  it  so  much  as  a  wine-glass.  Tbe  question  is,  not 
b)v  umcli  food  exists,  but  bow  fast  is  it  found? — not,  whether 
hagei  is  in  advuicc  of  the  powers  of  nature,  but  whether  it  is 
IB  advance  of  the  powers  of  human  invention  and  enterprise. 

We  will  come  baric  to  this  point  presenllv-  Wc  must  lint 
*WrTC  how  Mr.  (ieorge  reasons  in  neglect  of  it.  In  particular 
)p«tl,  even  over  very  large  dislricts,  be  admits  that  )NijHilalion 
iB*j  be  too  dense  for  the  soil  to  nourish.  Nay,  it  may  not  only 
■•Mrip,  it  may  even  destroy  the  foud-supply.  He  cites  London 
«  an  obvious  case  in  point.  The  com  and  mutton  consumed 
I7  lilt  inhabitants  of  the  City  are  not  sown  ainl  fattened  on  th« 
*^lidtc  pavement.  But  the  inhabitants  of  London  might  I>c 
wsbled  on  its  present  area  ;  and  vet  they  would  press  on  the 
■units  of  subiistrnce  no  more  than  they  do  already.  For 
Iwugti  ibey  <Iid  not  grow  corn  or  breed  shM^p,  they  would  bo 
pniocing  objects  of  human  desire  of  some  kind,  and  that  is 
'nsUlv  producing  corn  and  sheep  somewhere.  And  what  is 
iraeof  London  may,  some  day,  be  true  of  England  ;  indeed  it  is 
iwjslly  true  now.  English  soil  will  not  pr«luce  enough  food 
'■the  l^nglisb  people  ;  but  the  English  people  virtually  proiiuoe 
*»Ogli  food  for  themselves.  Thou;;h  they  may  not  have  worked 
''Kctly  in  the  furrows,  they  have  worked  for  the  workers,  and 
'<>U  foDies  to  the  same  thing.  The  Lancashire  manufacturer 
^(Jotbes  ih4!  American  ploughman  Is,  In  effect,  increasing  the 
•wifs  har\'est  himself.     For   the   economic  condition  of  no 

t!  is  of  any  private  interprelatioa.  That  is  tbe  essence  of 
George's  dociiine.  We  most  regard  the  earth  as  a  whole, 
""country  by  country;  and  as  long  as  food  is  raiswl  on  the 
P^Bci  somewhere,  it  is  altogether  a  mini>r  qnestion  wberv. 
•w  iBore  factories  there  arc  in  one  place,  the  more  corn-fields 
tucR  irill  be  In  another ;  and  if  there  Is  corn  In  Egypt,  there 
'^luiijl  he  famine  in  Palestine.  *  [Thus],'  says  Mr.  George, 
'fte  globe  may  be  surveyed  and  history  may  be  reviewed  in 
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Tain  for  any  inxlnnce  of  »  con(i<Ienib!e  coanlry  in  whicli 
con  Im^  i:iir[y  attributed  to  an  incieiuing  popalucion.'     (P.  95. 

It  i*,  of  course,  plain  that  the  forpgoinR  ailments  are  cIom 
liound  u[)  witb  Mr.  George's  theory  of  wages  ;  and  that  in  itsi 
is  enough  to  show  that  they  mutt  bo  faUc.  Rut,  besides  I 
theory  of  wagcg,  there  is  another  error  inrolvcd  in  thcni' 
another  distinct  stone  added  on  to  ihi^  fnbric  of  falscliood  ;  al 
it  is  that  rrror  which  kc  are  now  about  to  exjMsn.  Mr.  Ccorf 
a*  usual,  docs  all  he.  can  to  help  us.  He  supplies  us  hints 
with  the  exact  argument*  we  are  in  want  of.  We  have  only 
do  the  oite  thing  that  he  does  not  do,  and  that  is  to  draw  frc 
them  the  only  rational  inference.  The  reader  will  ha 
observed  that  in  the  sentence  n*c  just  now  quoted,  the  autl 
dips  in  a  certain  word  of  qualification.  Nctct,  he  says,  dnri 
the  whole  course  of  hivtory  bits  want  in  any  country  be 
caused  by  the  pressure  of  population— that  is  to  say,  he  ndi 
in  any  consideratle  country.  Now  to  this  word  conttdertl 
Mr,  George  appends  a  foot-note.     It  is  as  follows : — 

'  I  sny  c»n!<iil<;mhle  nounti'y,  b(KMin>i(:  there  timy  bo  small  iataa 
evch  as  Pitvuini's  Islaud,  cut  off  from  coinmimicalion  with  tho  r«8t 
the  world,  and  connc^ncntly  from  the  cixchatig«8  which  are  necoea 
to  the  improTii]  moilui  of  pmdiirtion  resorted  to  as  popubkUoo 
comctf:  di;iisc',  whtcli  may  hihsiu  tii  oflcr  examples  in  point.  A  notnei 
reBoction,  however,  will  ahuw  that  theso  cncccptional  cases  are  Dol 
point.' 

Now  (liat  is  the  very  thing  we  propose  to  show  they  are,  a 
wc  fear  that  Mr,  George  cannot  liave  bestowed  the  moutn 
reflection  he  xpraks  about,  or  he  would  ccrlainlv  hai'c  givci 
very  difl'erent  account  of  the  result  of  it.  A  country  1 
Hiicairu's  Island  is,  he  says,  an  exceptional  case.  Howe 
true  may  he  his  own  theory  generally,  it  is  at  all  events  fa 
there.  He  has  driven  Mallhus  ignominiously  out  of  Eu« 
and  .America  ;  but  the  dislionnorcd  philosopher  has  found  ( 
refuge  at  anv  rate,  where  tu  this  day  he  reigns  like  a  fat 
angel ;  and  ^Ir.  George  descries  him  in  the  remote  southi 
seas,  still  sitting  on  bis  dolorous  ibrone  and  watching  < 
wTclclied  population  pressiug  against  the  limits  of  su1>sisten 
In  Pitcnim's  laland,  as  Mr.  George  admits,  Mr.  George 
wrong,  and  Mr.  Mallhus  is  right.  Now  what  is  the  ivasod 
this  ?  The  reason,  says  Mr.  George,  is  (hat  the  island  it  *< 
off  from  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world,*  Plain 
however,  be  cannot  mean  this  statement  absolutely.  Pitcati 
Island  is  not  in  the  moon.  It  is  washed  by  n  terrestrial  i 
Ships  have  touched  atjil,  and  ships  do  touch  at  it.  All  tl 
that  Mr.  Georgo  can  possibly  mean  is,  not  tliat  it  is  cat 
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(ram  communicaiion  with   the  rest  of  tlic  world,  bat  tb»t  it 

annnt  cnmtminicnic  with  it  without  a  crrtnin  oflort  and  diflB- 

ciihv.      Hiit  I'itrnirii's  Ul.-ind  is  not  prniliar  in  lliii:.     Th<-  i\>n- 

diliiin  it  CMtntially  that  of  every  other  crouiilry  ;  and  the  diffi-r- 

eDCe  between  it  and  them  !»  on«  of  di-^reL-  onl^.      Of  all  other 

coantriGS,  England  and  America  are  perhaps   the  two  which 

an  now  most  closely  connected ;  but  the  conncclion  was  not 

t^sUbliahed  without  infinite  pain  nndeflort;  and  it  costs  constant 

efibn  evny  day  to  maintain  it.      All  wc  ncwl  here  speak  of  i< 

clKqoMtion  of  the  American  food-supply.    Thi>  rraclir*  Knglnmt 

onl^ribrough  the  most  complex  nnd  delicate  machinery,  which 

wuduw  in  cnnstnictinn,  which  is  easy  to  derange,  which  it  it 

jMoible  to  ruin,  and  which  it  is  difficult  to  add  to.     England 

only  gets  fn>ui  Anx-rica  beeausv  it  gives  to  America  ;  and  what 

it  gets  depends,  not  on  what  America  ^"ows,  but  on  what  the 

Anrricans  desire  of  the  things  that  Englnnd  makes.      Thus,  so 

far  *s  Englishmen  subsist  on  the  pnMluce  of  American  com- 

fidds,  it  is  not  the  extent  of  the  corn-field<  that   forms  tin? 

limit  of  this  subsistence,  but  the  wants  and  the  tastes  of  t!w 

Aaericans  as  related  to  England's  powers  of  supplying  them. 

^^oir  such   wants  and  tastes  are  nf  alt  things  the  most  liable 

to  rsry.      Tlicrc;  may  be  a  point  Ix-ycmd  wliich   they  cannot 

■Iirinit,  as  there  is  certainly  a  point  beyond  which  they  can- 

nw  expand ;    but  though  they  nmy  never  entirely  dis:ippear, 

>■«  any   day  they   might  dwindle;    and  did   they   dwindle, 

wba!  would  happen  is  obvious.     The  limits  of  subsistence  for 

England  would  be  suddenly  narrowed,  and  tbe  population  of 

^gland    would   at  once  be  pressing  against  them.      England 

*wild  partially  'be  cut  off  frnm  communication  with  the  rest 

fi(ibt  world.*     It  would  Ik-  ndvanring  within  measurable  dis* 

btice  of  the  condition  of  Pitcairn's  Island. 

Mr.  George,  therefore,  in  ijK-aking  of  the  limits  of  »«b- 
Wslcoec,  has  wholly  mutaken  what  those  limiu  arc.  They 
^  neither  the  powers  of  nature  by  themselrcs,  nor  the  hands 
"id  hunger  of  men  by  ihemselvcs.  They  arc  something  far 
*ote  complex,  and  far  harder  to  deal  with.  They  are  con- 
wiont  of  society  and  civilizatinn  in  one  country  as  compared 
•■h  another;  they  arc  ignorance  and  knowlnlgi';  cowardice 
M  courage;  force  of  hahit,  and  local  altacliment*.  In  a 
*■%!,  tbey  arc  the  limits  of  tlie  human  character — ibe  limits, 
"«  of  the  wants,  but  of  the  wills  of  men  ;  not  of  the  number 
"f  binds  that  could  work  for  food,  but  of  the  enterprise,  the 
*M«ledee,  and  the  genius,  that  directs  them  where  to  work 
"il.  Many  men  starve  in  iheir  own  country  because  tliey 
"in  it  too  well  to  leave  it,  or  because  they  are  too  weak  to 
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make  the  cSbrt  rcquinxl  to  do  so.  Man;  men  sUn'e,  not 
bccftusc  there  U  no  work  to  be  done,  but  because  ihej  do  not 
know  wlierc  lliu  w<irk  i» ;  and  the  more  civilization  advuncei, 
lh«  rnorfi  labour  u  divided,  and  the  more  densely  the  WOtU 
becoin<;s  pi^upled,  the  more  fatal  docs  such  ignorance  becomCi 
and  such  knowledge  the  more  diflicult. 

Here  then  are  two  Hmitt,  *t  lenst,  that  population  t«nd( 
to  press  aj^ainst — th«  limit  iif  habit  and  local  attachment, 
and  the  limit  of  knowlnlgt* ;  and  it  i*  by  limits  of  tliil 
kind  tlint,  practically,  the  limit  of  aubsiJitence  is  preicribed. 
Thus  it  is  not,  as  Mr.  George  supposes,  one  tbinj,  but 
many.  I'berc  is  a  separate  limit,  not  only  for  every  counttj, 
but  for  every  district,  and  for  every  town.  There  are  limiS 
within  limits,  circles  within  circles,  like  so  many  India- 
rubber  rings  enclosed  in  larger  ones  ;  and  the  thickness  and 
elasticity  of  no  two  ant  alike.  Si>metim<?s  rtnc  m^iy  yield  W 
enlarge  suddenly,  and  then  for  a  time  the  pressure  agntntt  it 
ceases ;  again  anulhi-r,  instead  of  expanding,  m.iy  contract. 
The  Maithuxian  theory  does  not  deny  this.  All  that  it  assett* 
is  that,  in  expanding;  the  indiarubber  rings  some  pressure  bs* 
to  be  always  exerted ;  and  that  on  the  average  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  people  arc  always  injured  by  the  pressure  before  tlwy 
are  able  to  relieve  il.  To  put  the  Malthusian  theory  into  that 
terms  is  not  only  to  show  that  tt  is  notoriously  and  indubitably 
true,  but  that  it  is  the  very  truth  that  Mr.  George  himself  has 
all  along  been  asserting.  The  limits  of  subsistence  are  nidcae^ 
by  discovery  or  invention  ;  but  the  mother  of  invention  i* 
necessity,  not  comfort ;  and  the  child  is  conccivnl  in  sorroWi 
and  brought  forth  in  pain. 

What,  then,  have  we  seen  thus  far  V  Merely  that  Mr.  George, 
for  all  his  pains  and  his  bravado,  has  left  the  ecunomitts 
exactly  where  he  found  them.  Instead  of  showing  that  therein 
no  conn<:ction  between  poverty  and  the  limits  of  capital,  and  . 
poverty  and  the  limits  of  sutisistcncc,  be  has  unintentioosIlT 
shown  us  how  strict  this  connection  is.  Here,  however,  if  s 
point  ini])ortant  to  notice.  Neither  has  Mr.  George  shown 
unintentiunaDy,  nor  the  economists  intentionally,  that  oil 
[K>verty  is  due  to  the  above-named  causes,  but  merely  that  some 
is,  and  probably  always  must  be.  The  most  bigoted  Mal- 
thusian would  not  dream  of  maintaining  that,  because  some 
poverty  was  caused  by  the  increase  of  population,  more  couW 
bo  caused  by  the  increase  of  pick-pockets,  and  that  a  great  deftl 
more  might  not  Iw  caused  by  fires.  Thus  though  Mr.  George  ha* 
failed  in  proving  his  first  two  points,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  ■ 
is  not  partly  rij^ht  in  his  tliirxl.     His  third  point  is,  that  tb« 
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'  all  fo\etiy  ii  llie  private  ownt'THtiip  of  Innd  ;  uid  tliAt, 
pnrale  owaersUlp  weru  abulitbttd,  puriirl^  would  ceaae. 
IT  it  ia  plain  fiom  what  mc  Lave  just  Hwn,  ibat  this  cannot 
tntc  of  all  poverty ;  but  we  have  seen  nothing  as  ^el  to  sbuw 
t  it  niKj  not  W  tnir  of  some.  That  ia  a  question  on  which 
have  yr.t  to  rnlcr.  Like  the  one  vre  have  discussed  already, 
ividn  it*Flf  into  two  pans.  First,  doca  private  ownership 
load,  as  n  fact,  vautc  nnr  poverty  at  all  ?  and  secondly, 
lU  any  poverty  be  Inxscnctl  by  making  all  land  over  to  tlui 

^e  begin  with  the  first.  With  tegnrd  to  this,  we  have 
•dy  stated  Mr.  GeorRe's  general  potution.  Private  property 
ud  cauKrB  poverty,  because  it  diverts  rent  into  the  piickcta 
be  land'holilers.  That  is  to  aav,  it  perpciuallv  mulcts  iho 
iuctive  worker*  of  the  community  of  a  ccitain  part  of  their 
lace.  Now  let  us  at  once  say  that  thus  far  >lr.  Geoi^  is 
Itty  right.  We  not  only  concede  his  point,  but  we  cannot 
%iv«  how  any  one  could  doubt  it.  If  a  tenant's  rent*  are 
J  year  remitted  to  him,  eteUris  jHtritiux,  be  is  of  course 
Att  man.  If  they  are  not  remitted  to  him,  ewteris  paribtia^ 
t  poorer  than  if  they  were.  A  bt-ggar  wi>uld  be  a  Croesus  if 
lad  never  to  pay  his  bills ;  and  if  our  zero-poiiit  of  wealth  ia 
)  by  our  getting  any  one  thing  without  payment,  wc  of 
se  become  poor  relatively  the  moment  we  have  to  pay  for 
Poverty  tlius  used,  however,  is  wholly  a  relative  term  ;  and 
tber  it  meant  anything  or  nothing  in  respect  of  the  pretent 
ftiij,  depends  wholly  on  the  absolute  m<^aning  we  atL3ch  to 
The  question  is  not,  are  men  pxirer  because  ttiey  pay  rcut  't 
t,  of  course,  they  arc.  The  question  is,  how  much  poorer  ? 
main  point  of  Air.  George's  a^piment  is,  not  that  rent  robs 
nmcn  of  trufiles,  but  that  it  robs  bi^gars  of  bread.  It  is  only 
n  we  come  to  this  question  of  quantity,  that  wo  join  issue 
I  him;  and  here  wc  affirm  that  he  is  not  only  wrong,  but 
esqnely  and  absunlly  wrong.  His  errors,  as  he  puts  them, 
dimued  over  so  many  para^sphs,  adormrd  with  so  much 
led  rhetoric,  and  intermixed  with  so  much  acute  reasoning, 
their  true  character  may  escape  the  ordinary  reader ;  but  let 
I  only  be  put  into  a  brief  and  comprehensible  form,  and  to 
•ane  man  they  will  sound  like  the  ravings  of  a  lunatic 
VI  what  Mr.  George  asserts  is  this.  As  population  increases 
I  coontr)-,  there  is  not  only  more  wealth  in  that  country 
»!ly,  but  more  in  proportion  to  the  innx-awsl  number  of 
bitants.  ICach  thousand  pounds  of  capital  naturally  yields 
tt  interest;  each  labourer  naturally  cams  ('i.e.  is  maker 

t wages.     But   the   whole   of  lliis  increase  ia  swol- 
loired 
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bv  rem.     Tlie  land- holders   alone   g:et  richer ;  aii< 
and  labourers  remaia  juit  where  they  were.     Let  a 
an  example.    There  is  a  small  farm  in  a  remote  coanlr| 
district,  bringing  the  former  in  a  hundred  pounds  a  vrar,  out  a 
which  hundred  he  |wys  thirty   in  rent.     I!j-«nd-by   a   tow] 
spring  up  Ln  the  neighbourhood  ;  tbr  Ktnall  rnrtner  becomes 
large  market  gardener,  and  his  hundreil  pounds  a   rear  tool 
niounts  to  a  thousand.     His   gross  annual   profits,  before  hi 
rent  is  dcdueled  from  them,  are  thus  nin«  hundred  pounds  moi 
than  tlicy  were  before  ;  aiid  if  lo  the«  profits  his  teut  bore  tb 
same  proportion  as  formerly,  his  net  income  would  be  sevc 
bundled,  not  seventy,  pounds  a  year.     It  would  have  incrcafc 
by  an  annual  six  hundred  and  thirty  pounds.     But,  accordin 
to  Mr.  George,  nothing  of  this  kind  happens.     Th«  whole  C 
the  six  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  arc  confiscated  by  tbt?  lana 
holder.     This  is  ridiculous  enough,  but  Mr.  (ieorge  means  mox 
than  ibis.     Add  sis  bun<Ire<l  aiKl  thirty  ponnds  to  the  ori|{iaa 
rent  of  thirty,  and  the  tenant's  profits  are  still  three  hundred  ai^ 
forty.     His  original  income  still  would   be  nearly  five  times  ^ 
much  as  before.     But  Mr.  George  maintains  that  it  actually  r^ 
nuunt  the  same — that  it  is  not  increased  at  all.     That  is  to  fAj 
out  of  the  annual  thousand  ponnds  of  produce,  the  land-liold^ 
takes,  not  six  hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  but  nine  hundred 
tbirty ;  and  the  tenant  still  remains  with  nothing  but  his  origi 
seventy  ! 

The  particular  illustration  we  have  just  given  is  o 
own;  but  it  includes  nothing  but  what  Mr.  George  actoalt 
says.  We  can  well  imagine  tliat  the  reader  may  doubt  the  bc:< 
we  therefore  present  him  with  Mr,  Geoi^'s  own  words,  Man  « 
devoted  an  entire  chapter  to  impressing  on  us  the  obricai 
truth  that,  *whcn  productive  power  increases,  as  it  is  incrcasi* 
in  all  progn-ssive  countries,'  the  value  of  land 
increases  alio,  and  n-nts  become  proportionate 
George  proceeds  solemnly  to  draw  from  it  the  follow!^ 
inference  :  '  If  the  value  of  lan<l,'  be  says,  *  [thus}  increases  ps^ 
portionately,  all  Ike  increaivi!  jirodtuHon  will  be  ttoallotaed  vu  ' 
rei?/,  and  xfagta  and  interest  mil  remain  a*  btifare.'  (P,  154.)  if- 
does  this  statement  stand  bv  itself.  .Mr,  George  repeats  it  nvl 
and  oi-cr  again,  fust  in  one  form,  then  in  another.  He  makd 
it  wholly  impossible  for  a  moment  to  doubt  his  meaning. 

A  more  astonishing  piece  of  reasoning  than  this,  wc  venture  i 
say,  cannot  be  foum)  in  literature.  Let  us  apply  it  for  a  momeni 
not  to  the  rent  of  lan<l,  hut  to  the  wholly  analogous  case  of  th 
interest  on  borrowed  capitid.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  th 
more  money  a  man  borrows,  tbe  more  annual  interest 
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tuTC  to  pa)-.     Suppaiing  lie  is  able  to  (Mrrow  at  five  per  ceaU, 
if  be  puj's  lifly  pcHiad*  a  year  for  the  use  of  one  iboiunnd 
pouiuit,  he  will  puv  a  liundred  pounds  a  year  (or  the  use  of  two 
ifaontMid.     That  is  to  say,  the  sum   be  psys  the  lender  will 
iDctirase  proporltoDalcIv  *  lo  the  aum  \xc  borroivs  from  bim.  But 
Mr.  GeoTj^re  s  meaning   is  Dolbinj^  of   this  kind.     He  assnls, 
bdoeil,  that  the  sum  trill  incrraM'  pniponionatcly  ;  but  tbat  ia  ; 
titprrmiss;  it  is  vnry  far  from  bring  bis  cuiK-lusiciii.    His  cod*] 
tSoiitm  is  tb«t,  btcaufe  it  will  incTraso  prapurtionalcly,  Iherrfort  \ 
il  vill  Dot  increase  pioportionatcly  at  all ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
■ill  increase  out  of  all  jimj>(>rlion.     In  other  words,  because  the 
fillt  thousand  pounds  is  borrowed  at  five  per  cent.,  iherefore  the 
Iteend  most  necessarilv  be  borrowed  at  fifiv,  or  at   whatever 
Tx:e  will  swallow  up  ibe  borrower's  prolils. 

Xow  a  state  of  things  like  this  is,  no  doubt,  not  incon- 
oitibls ;  indeed,  under  certain  exceptional  circumstances,  and 
ii  tcrtsin  places,  it  may  be  actual.  And  just  as  there  may  be 
Mrts  in  the  lending  of  money,  so  aUn  there  may  be  osurert 
■  the  letting  of  Urnl.  We  do  not  assert  llie  contrary-.  VVbat 
«>  do  assert  is  that,  thou^'b  prirate  ownership  of  land  may 
fndace  such  a  result  someiinii-s,  the  result  is  accidental,  and  in 
■away  nen^xsary ;  and  the  only  <|uestion  before  us  is,  not,  must 
It  bke  place  always? — for  then  it  ceitainly  need  not :  but  does  it 
t»b  place,  as  a  lact,  in  the  tiroes  and  the  countries  we  arc 
<I(iliag  with?  The  two  countries  Mr,  George  Bprcinlty  de-als 
*Jlhare  England  and  America.  It  will  \k  quite  enough  if  we 
*A,  does  it  take  place  there?  We  hare  no  nw-d  berc  for 
ibeories  and  deductions.  Mr.  (iMirge's  formal  reasonings  may 
Iw  cast  to  the  four  winds.  We  have  merely  to  look  notorious 
btti  in  the  face,  and  ask,  not,  what  must  be?  but  what  is? 

Ii  it  then  a  fact  in  Hngtand  and  America,  that  the  lanil-faoldcn, 
«  production  increases,  pocket  all  the  inctcasc,  nn«l  that  all  the 
»»t  of  the  community,  sf»  far  as  wealth  goes,  r«!inaiM  sintionary  ? 
0(1  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  bankers,  starve,  aud  du  land- 
luUtTf  alone  make  fortunes?  Is  tumveau  riche  a  ayoonymous 
tvm  with  land-holder?  To  ask  this  question  is  to  answer  it, 
Ud  to  answer  it  with  a  derisive  n^atire.  Have  tbe  men,  whom 
*t  hitherto  supposed  to  have  mode  fortunes  in  cotton-spinning, 
b»ii    tMt  really  col  ton  •*  pi  oners,  but  merely  the   ground-land- 

*  Tbn  wMil  fnjiotti/maUiy  tiay  pcttuM  te  mnvwlul  ualiiKUi'u*.  tiut  Mr. 
Qamgv •sprsaly  UMa  it  In  itn  orillnai;  sndobTia«iS«uc>a  wjaiistont  to  in  Ihr 
—m  ratio  d*  .■  mr  la  tlin  Motiiiioc  tliat  Ukms  tho  one  jut  tuv  <|iiul«>l,  lie  mjv 
ttsl  it  tli«  fsin*  of  laaii,  intttuJ  «f  hictaulag  mjinliiaalil^  'iuoruM*  ui 
fitabr  tslio  tk*n  t'tOiliicUvi'  (luncr,  rent  nitl  amillo*  tip  vrm  moiv  tlutn  tlio 
. _.  ■   •        ■       ii  du-  a' 
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lords  nf  factorin?  Have  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Chamberlaia 
made  neither  screws  nor  carpets,  but  ivrung  their  forttiiiM  in 
ruck-rents  from  anonymous  nnns  thst  have?  Arc  these  Sauls 
really  among  the  prophets?  So  far  ore  land-holders  from  bdn^ 
the  only  class  that  ^in  hy  mati-'riAl  profrtcss,  tliat  they  arc  not 
pTen  the  clnss  that  gain  most  bv  it.  Mr.  (itrorgit  alludes  ton* 
tinunlly  to  the  wealth  of  tliir  Duke  of  VVntminsIer.  L«t  biu 
compare  that  with  tli^  wealth  of  the  bouse  of  Rothschild.  Etcq 
in  towns,  where  land  is  most  remunerative,  it  brings  more  prr 
foot  to  the  occupier  than  to  the  owner.  Or  let  us  take  a  csst 
from  the  history  of  the  midland  counties.  An  embatraned 
squire  discovers  coal  on  his  property.  A  company  is  formed,  t 
pit  is  opened;  nnd  the  etrlmrrassctl  squire  suddenly  rolli  in 
riches.  Mr.  George,  no  doubt,  would  find  this  a  fine  thtreefw 
his  eloquence.  If  we  wnnted  to  sec  where  the  ncwly-foooi 
wealth  went,  he  would  tell  ua  to  look  into  the  squire's  stable*. 
at  the  new  wing  of  his  house,  or  at  his  wife's  jewels  and  car- 
riages. All,  be  would  say,  that  the  coal  should  have  addtd  lo 
the  well-being  of  the  country,  is  diverted  to  himself  by  tkii 
rapacious  and  useless  blood-sucker.  But  let  us  put  this  wnetcW 
rhetoric  to  the  test  of  facts,  and  how  much  truth  shall  we  fin^ 
really  nt  the  bottom  of  it?  What  proportion  of  the  value  of 
each  ton  is,  as  a  fact,  paid  to  n  mitn  like  the  squire  in  qtiestioo? 
If  n  ton  of  coat  at  the  pit's  mouth  he  worth  eight  shilIiDgt.<^ 
that  eight  shillings  the  squire  would  receive  about  sixpenefc 
Instead  of  receiving  the  larger  part  of  its  value,  he  wmjU 
receive  but  one-sixteenth  of  it;  whilst  if  we  measure  its  valoe 
by  its  cost  to  the  general  public,  instead  of  oni^sixteentht  bt 
would  receive  little  mor«  than  one-fiftieth.  Men  who  have  cod 
on  their  property  become,  no  doubt,  extremely  rich ;  but  they 
are  rich,  not  occausc  out  of  each  ton  they  appropriate  mucfa,b«t 
because  there  are  many  tons  out  of  which  they  appropris" 
little.  Finally,  let  us  pass  to  a  case  which,  though  not  resIlT 
so  strong  as  this,  is  perhaps  here  more  forcible,  bei'ause  it  U 
more  notorious — the  normal  case  of  the  owners  of  ngriculinrtl 
land.  Of  all  securities  in  tvhich  money  can  be  invested,  agn- 
cultural  land  is  the  one  which  yields  the  lowest  return.  Tb*" 
is  DO  need  to  substantiate  this  fact.  It  ts  so  well  known  as  ^ 
be  proverbial.  Wo  are  at  the  present  moment  spcakinK  mW 
prtrticularly|of  our  own  country  ;  but,  as  Mr,  George  says  that  hi* 
theories  are  exemplified  better  here  than  anywhere  else,  our  ow* 
country  by  itself  is  quite  sutlicient  to  refute  him.  We  say,  f 
refute  him ;  but  it  seems  almost  an  abuse  of  the  word  to  taj» 
about  refuting  an  assertion  so  monstrous  as  Mr.  Gcoi^^ 
Even  M,  de  Ijiveleye,  whose  hatred  of  large  landlords  is  as  gr*!** 
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u  Ur.  Geora;e'B  own,  who  aTowedlj  sj-mpathizes  with  tlw  aims 
of  cbt  bi»h  Land  League,  and  who  would  in  Kngland  ht:  rankoi 
■ith  the  estremcst  Radicals,  puu  aside  Mr,  fJ«org«'«  x(at«in«nt 
no  iLU  point,  as  a  thing  below  the  level  of  criticitm.  'A  single 
ibore  round,'  he  says,  *  ii  enough  to  abow  iu  falsehood.' 

'  Vlo,'  ho  exclaims, '  ocaipios  the  prot^  houaee  and  Tillas  vhich  aro 
ijinngtng  np  in  crory  direction  in  all  prosperoilB  toims  ?  Ccrtaiidy 
twaathan  two-thtnts  of  thc«o  occnpanta  aro  &veh  capitalists.  Tho 
nine  of  capital  engaged  ia  indngtriid  ontcrprigo  exceeds  tbat  of  land 
ilKlf;  and  iU  poterr  of  aeaimulaliiM  i»  far  greater  Ihan  Ih/U  of 
fnni-rmtt.  TImi  unnurntMi  fortnnM  amacBsd  to  rapidly  In  tho 
Clit«d  Btatca,  like  thow  of  Mr.  Gould  and  Mr.  Vatidorbill,  wcjv 
tie  Kaulla  of  railway  apoeuUtion,  and  not  of  tho  gr«at«r  Talno  uf 
lad.  We  MW.  then,  tbat  tho  inorca«o  of  profits  and  of  iutorcst  tak«a 
1  neh  larscf  jwopurtiou  of  tlto  total  Talno  of  labour,  and  ia  a 
BOK  fousM  and  pumiiful  caoM  of  inequality,  than  the  incruaae  of 
mil 

^Ve  do  not  quntc!  tbia  passage  to  corrohnnttr  our  own  denial 
of  what  Mr.  tii"*)!^!'  has  »aid,  so  murli  as  to  convince  oar 
tttitn  that  .Mr.  George  has  actually  said  what  vre  have  denied  ; 
and  thus  to  hring  home  to  Ihum  what  an  i^xtraragant  faliehood 
Ubleilus  the  main  argument  of  this  mischievous  book. 

^Ve  do  not  uty  that  what  Mr.  George  asserts  could  not 
Inppeit,  we  do  not  even  say  that  it  never  has  happened.  All 
•e  ay  is,  tbat  it  does  not  happen.  Much  of  the  money  of 
fjigluid  once  went  to  Rome.  Possibly  some  day  mnch  may 
p again;  bat  we  arc  perfectly  certain  that  much  doirs  not  go 
"priseot.  Mr.  George  would  be  quite  as  much  in  accordance 
■iib  facts,  if  he  said  that  modern  poverty  was  due  to  the 
pasing  exactions  of  the  I'ope,  as  be  is  in  saying  that  it  is  due 
to  the  growing  exai^lions  of  the  landlonis.  So  far  indeed  are 
^ructions  of  ihi?  landlords  from  growing,  thai,  though  rents 
■otRaae  absolutely,  they  tend  to  decrease  relatively.  They 
Iwome  Ie«  in  proportion  to  ibe  ability  of  the  people  to  pay 
■^■n;  and  though  the  landlords  may  still,  as  a  class,  be  the 
tuhnA  people  in  the  country,  that  is  not  because  tlieir  rents 
**  higher,  but  because  they  themselves  are  fewer  in  number. 
A^isbrict  which,  if  rented  at  four  pounds  an  acre,  would  barely 
Wptwo  thousand  attorneys  in  villas,  might  be  reoletl  at  two, 
«ii  keep  ten  dukt^s  in  r.-ulli-t.  This  will  show  that  what  wc 
*&m  is  not  in  contradiu-tion  to  reason;  whilst  an  appeal  to 
butoty  will  show  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  fact.  Once 
•>■»,  let  m  refer  to  M.  de  Laveleye.  *  In  tho  Middle  Ages,' 
^  tbat  gentleman,  'the  number  of  persons  living  on  tire 
iinmst  of  capital  was  exceedingly  few.     Nearly  all  the  rich 

lived 


lived  on  tbc  produce  of  land.  Xow,  in  onuntrio  where  civiliza- 
tioD  is  advnnociJ,  ns  in  Knglnntl,  irion;  tlian  half  llie  itch  lirR 
»a  Uie  interest  of  tli«ir  capital.'  •  Had  Mr.  George  been  a 
person  of  the  least  liiMorical  iaformation,  he  would  have  kaovn 
this  fnct  vrithuut  requiring  to  b«  told  iL  Had  be  known  it,  he 
could  scarcely  hare  missed  perceiving  that,  put  in  another  traj, 
it  amplj  amounts  to  this ;  that  his  own  theory  is  not  only  false 
to  iacts,  but  that  it  absolutely  invcns  them,  and  that  the  histoiy 
of  progress,  so  far  as  land  is  concerned,  is  virtually  the  history* 
not  of  the  rise  of  rent,  but,  as  related  to  progress  generally,  of 
iu  constant  and  steady  decline. 

Now  how  is  Mr.  George's  position  aflectrd  by  our  recognition 
nf  tlie  true  state  of  the  cnse?  Something  of  what  he  asserts  it 
still  left  to  him,  and  to  tliat  something  we  bid  him  welcome. 
Though  rent  declines,  it  certainly  does  not  cease ;  and,  as  we 
have  said  alre^y,  if  idl  rent  could  be  abolished,  rent-payets 
certainly  would  be  so  much  the  richer.  So  much  wc  concede, 
and  willin<'ly.  Bat  it  is  evident  from  the  facts  we  have  been  just 
considering  that  the  increase  of  riches  thus  gained  to  the  public, 
though  tt  might  do  something  to  alleviate  poverty  for  the 
moment,  for  the  moment  even  would  only  do  little,  and  each 
succeciling  year  it  would  do  less  and  less.  To  attempt  to 
cure  poverty  by  the  abolition  of  rent,  would  be  the  nitemptii^, 
in  the  case  of  a  leaky  cistern,  to  rcmcily  the  waste  from  a  hole 
in  the  side,  by  checking  eva|>(>niti(m  nt  the  surface.  Something 
might  be  done  in  that  way,  but  not  much.  In  a  smsdl  und  in. 
a  decreasing  percentage  of  cases,  the  evil  might  be  nipped  io- 
tlie  bud  ;  but  it  would  not  be  even  so  much  as  touched  at  iho  root— 

If  Mr.  George,  (hen,  likes  to  assert  the  above  theoretical, 
proposition,  be  is,  wo  say,  welcome  to  do  so.  Even  tbcorcticall/' 
It  means  exceedingly  little.  But  our  main  objection  yet  renutina 
to  he  ma<le  to  it ;  and  that  is,  that  practically  it  means  notliin^ 
at  all.  Having  shown  that  the  cure,  supposing  it  to  be  applied 
would  be  iuadetiuatc,  we  shall  now  point  out  that  it  is  whoUj 
impossible  to  apply  il. 

Mt.  Geor^  proposes  to  abolish  rent  by  making  the  State  thi 
nnivcrsal  landloid ;   and  rent  would  thus  virtually  cease,  hiB 
says,  not  by  ceasing  to  be  paid,  but  by  being  paid  for  purposed 
tliat  would  benefit  those  that  paid  it.     It  would, in  other  nords^ 
be  transformed  into  a  land-tax,  which  would  take  the  place  of  al^ 
utlipf  forms  of  taxation.     The  way  in  which  he  says  such  a* 
chang«:  would  lie  most  easily  elTedefl  will  explain  perliaps  moitil 
exactly  what  the  diange  be  conteinplalrs  really  is. 


•  •  CMMspotuy  BvTie*.' HonnlMc  1S92.  ^  TM. 
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'I  A>  not  fvopoae,'  »j»  Ur.  Oeotoe,  ■  aitbor  tn  iiurctnuw  or  In 
OMiflnito  printo  proper^  in  kocL  The  £nt  uituld  Iw  unJnKt,  tlut 
neooJ,  Beodless.  Lot  the  iodiTidnab  who  ou«r  IiuM  it,  Ntill  rabun, 
if  &aj  want  to,  powoamoD  of  what  tixf  are  pK'iuoJ  to  call  their 
Moi  Let  th«m  coQtiiiiW  to  call  it  their  laud,  lit-t  tlioiu  Imjr,  nml 
Hit  lad  bequeath,  and  devise  it.  We  luity  safolv  luuvo  tlnsm  thu 
ift^ifvQ  taketfao  kemoL      /(  u  imf  ncoFtuarjr  to  amfiitealf  taml ;  U 

''Sot,  to  toko  that  Tor  public  use,  is  it  necessary  that  t]i«  Stato 
ihodil  bother  with  tho  Icltiog  of  Innds,  iwd  nasomo  the  ohaiUMM 
rffmmntisin,  cnllusions.  auJ  coiruptioii,  thftt  it  might  iuToIrc.  It 
il  ut  nrccseiuy  that  any  noir  machiucry  ahool'l  bo  CK»l«d.  Tho 
wdiincrjr  alicMl;  «iist«.  Inetoad  of  extending  it,  all  wo  baro  t« 
ii>  ii  to  (amplify  And  reditco  it.  By  leaving  to  lando'rnors  a  per- 
toi^e  of  rent,  which  woaM  probably  be  moch  less  tbfui  Ifao  ooet 
ui  lora  fnTolTod  in  attomptiog  to  rent  lands  tbiougb  Sliite  agency, 
nl  by  mukinK  use  of  thu  existing  machinory,  wo  may.  without 
>v  or  •bock,  aiwcTt  tho  oommon  right  to  Iiuud  by  taking  rent  for 
foUieiiMw. 

'Ku  already  Inko  some  rent  in  taistioD.  Wo  Imvo  only  to  ntuko 
muehangu  in  our  miMlot  of  taxation  t)  tnko  it  nil. 

'What  1  propusoi  theivfoTC,  ns  this  simple,  yet  sororcicii  remedy, 
>IU  will  ratso  wages,  increaso  tho  earnings  of  capital,  citiqiato 
tmniiRi,  abolish  povorfy,  givo  rcmiinoi-ativo  employmcDl  to  whi>- 
**n  wishes  it,  aSbrd  frco  scope  to  hnman  powoiti,  losscn  crimo, 
imie  taorals,  and  taatc,  and  inl«Iligonc6i  pnify  govcmracnt,  and 
any  dvilizatio>n  to  yet  ooblor  hoightHi  ia—appn^riuir  n-ui  hy 
mrioi.' 

It  u  not  cstcntial  to  Mr.  George's  tcheme,  that  tt  tliduld  be 
tuned  out  exM-tly  in  thr  way  thiis  indicalcil ;  but  tlio  means 
btrpcommendi  will  illuitntir  the  etid  he  inxisli  on.  Now  lot 
01  lapjMisv  that  end  acnxtiptishe*! ;  let  us  »u|ip(>a.'  all  rent  to 
Ik  appropriated  by  taxation.  How  will  thi*  tend  to  produce 
w  effect  he  propheiieiV  We  ■father  fniin  Mr.  George  that  it 
*>B  do  so  in  four  ways: — lirstlj',  by  abolishing  all  existing 
HiMion,  and  thus  making  living  Incalculably  cheaper  to  every 
*<»,'  trcomlly,  in  case  the  land-lax  should  exceed  the  existing 
Wtaue,  by  returning  the  surplus  to  the  las-payers,  in  tl»r  shnpf^ 
•puUie  works  or  <>tberwi*e  ;  thinlly.  by  preventing  land- 
J*<ieT9  from  kw^ping  I.-ind  unowupied  in  expectation  of  a  rise 
jD  Om  valnv  ,  and  lastly,  by  making  rents  tliemsctvo*  lower. 
wi  Bt  take  thew  four  ways  in  order. 

As  to  the  first,  we  may  grsmt  .Mr.  George  his  point.  His 
Pl^painBic,  if  carried  out,  would  no  doubt  make  fiving  cheaper, 
■■J  for  a  time  certain  classes  might  be  really  the  Iwtter  ofT 
Mr  it.     But  it  would  be  for  the  time  only  ;  for  il'  living  became 
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cheaper,  ioan  witges  would  l>(!c:»inc  less,  and  tbings  would 
be  just  where  ihe^'  are  now. 

As  to  the  second  point,  it  is  no  doubt  conceivable 
proposed  land-tax  might  jrjeld  n  surplus  to  the  GovcTnineat 
which  thev  mi^ht  expend,  tis  Mr.  George  s(igi:<-«s,  pnrtlj  it 
public  institutions,  find  partly  in  direct  ns»i»ianr<r  to  the  poofi 
such,  Tor  t-xamplc,  u  t^dowing  their  children  on  inarruge, 
But  notbiiij;  would  be  renlly  gained  by  this  in  the  end.  Vat  t 
it  the  very  t-senct!  of  the  case,  ibal  the  surplus  thus  emplojct 
should  he  reiunicd  to  the  coinuiuuily  as  a  gift,  not  as  wages  foi 
labour.  Now  such  a  gift  must  lake  one  of  two  forms.  It  lansi 
l)o  either  of  the  nature  of  a  free  library  or  museum,  or  else  ii 
must  bo  of  the  nature  of  a  free  largc«s  of  com.  Only  in  ihl 
latter  case,  however,  will  it  bring  any  relief  to  what  Mr.  GeoKl 
means  by  poverty.  Starring  men  cannot  eat  l>(>oks  or  fossil* 
and  beggars  arv  beggars  still,  ttiough  they  beg  under  marbli 
porticoes.  The  only  gift — for  we  repeat  it  is  a  gift  we  an 
dealing  with  * — that  could  in  anv  way  save  from  poverty  thod 
that  would  else  be  poor,  is  not  money  spent  on  the  publii 
generally,  but  money  giren   to  individuals  for  the  purpn*«-s  o 

S>rivatc  consumption,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  marriage  portioni 
ilr.  (/corg<?  speaks  of.  If  the  lnnd>tax  therefore  were  to  yiel( 
any  surplus  revenue,  this  woidd  enable  thi;  State  to  touch  thi 
sufTering  (^lasses,  only  by  converting  it  into  a  vast  charilabli 
institution,  ready  to  give  inexhaustible  out-door  relief.  Th< 
State  would  be  thus  doing,  only  on  an  infinitely  larger  seal* 
what  it  did  with  such  disastrous  effects  for  the  populace  o 
ancient  Rome.  In  the  very  act  of  lelicvinK  poverty,  it  woold 
be  creating  it.  It  would  be  quenching  thirst  with  sea-watef 
As  to  this  fact  tlicrc  is  no  room  for  doubt.  '\'\if-  evidence  of  al 
exjierience  is  in  agrrHrmrnt,  and  is  conclusive ;  and  eTU 
Mr.  George  himself,  by  implication,  admits  the  truth  of  it 
One  illustration,  however,  hamieos  to  uceur  to  us,  which  il 
so  singularly  apposite,  and  also  so  little  known,  that  it  ma] 
be  Worth  mentioning  bcre.  Air.  Geoi^'s  expedient  for  till 
abolition  of  poverty  was  actually  tried  tn  England,  on  a  small 
scale,  wimc  <'ighty  yrars  ago.  A  certain  philanthropic  geatle 
man  left  an  estate  of  four  thousand  a  year  to  the  inhabitants  d 
three  villuges  in   Herefordshire.      IJe  did,  that   is  to  say,  juil 

*  Hr.  G«ei^  is  cmkdUbIIj  not  a  State  SecinlUt.  He  cmphntieallr  does  na 
■Man  tlint  tin-  KL>1<:  is  to  be  tlie  mm  ennlallit,  anil  iliat  nil  tlio  nntian  ara  la  Ii 
«I(k6relctk3  0['>ponktivoJn  thomtlaiuit  tiauM.  Hi;  rurtbfrr  cxHcaalf  MmuUaM 
the  Uoatrino,  ilint  cvci;  one  diould  wotk  Kcconlliis  to  bU  ■bUilj',  aad  m  psll 
aougcdiiig  to  lii*  nnt«. 
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«bal  Mr.  (teurge  recuDimcndt.  He  natiuitftHznl  (as  it  were) 
UMaftt  ibe  tvimrilx  wliat  wiu  oiioc  lliv  revenue  nf  Uir  M|uir(!. 
BtrnmiDftay  years  luwl  clapsnl,  thcxu  tlinx-  village*  liad  bKOinC 
ibiw  Tanens  of  paupers.  More  Kiixerv  wus  produced  by  thii 
ill-tdtiMd  gCDero&ilv,  than  could  bate  been  poiaibly  caused  by 
the  aott  intTcilcss  rnck-rcntin^  ;  aiid  bo  HTCtehed  and  &cnndaloua 
did  tW  state  nf  tilings  become,  that  a  special  Act  had  to  be 
fuatd  tbrough  IWlinincnt  to  rcvnkn  ihr  gift  that  had  rnused 
loaKh  misery.  'Iltcre  is  yet  antitbei  cnsi^  nlsn  not  generally 
baaWD,  in  wbicb  Mr.  Geoi^'t  pn^rnmme  lias  iigain  been 
vittally  anticipate^!.  It  has  been  alluded  to  recently  in  a 
sU^t  but  moat  sensible  work  by  Mr.  John  Poison,  cntitle<l 
'AfluTDiXt  Poverty,  and  Paupciism.'  'There  is  a  fund.'  says 
ilt.  Poison,  '  raiwd  every  year  by  Jews  throughout  the  whole 
aorld,  for  the  bem-fit  of  tlic  poor  Jens  in  l^nlestinc.  .  .  .  This 
fnui  is  called  the  "  Haluka."  *  A  correspondent  of  ibe  ■  Jewisb 
Uionide,'  writing  front  Jerusalem  in  August  1$80,  says: — 

'h  regard  to  tho  llalnka—bere  at  Jenaalont,  tlte  ItabbU,  tlio 
Ixadsof  the  Hebrew  conuuuiiitieE.aDd  theooaTOTta,  disttibat*  DumeT 
*d1  nronsioDS.  aii>l  somctinics  pay  foxes  aa<l  honte-rmi;  cetttOMoHj 
in  auitx.  but  practically  in  support  of  indolenco,  and  in  onconrftge- 
)HBt  of  poverty.  .  .  If  the  rageneraUou  of  Syria  is  to  bo  attempted 
•  -  ■  llio  first  etcp  <[<iDld  ho  to  regalato  lti«  Haluka.  .  .  .  irhicn  at 
pwot  oomipts  and  dcD>oraliz«8  (Lb  Jewish  population.' 

yfe  may  therefore  dismiss  at  nnee  Mr.  (icoi^'s  dreains  of  a 
piHiUe  suqilus  revenue  as  a  means  for  the  cure  of  poverty.  It 
"■"uld  do  le»s  in  the  desired  iltreetiua  Ibao  even  ibe  nominal 
rWpiruiiiff  of  the  cost  of  subtisience  which  might  result  from 
thercadjualment  of  taxation.  Xoihing,  then,  now  remains  for 
U  to  consider,  bat  the  two  lost  of  the  four  ways  mentioned,  in 
*Ucli  Mr.  George  declares  that  bu  magnificx'iit  scheme  will 

These  two  are  rcally    the  most    inijMirtant,  and,  could  Mr. 

George  make  good  his  case  with  le^urd  to  them,  it  would  be  of 

eunparetively  Uitle  matter  that  he  lost  it  with  regard  to  the  two 

oiben.    Fur  the  deepest  loot  of  povcTtyi  according  to  him,  is  not 

that  private  property  in  land  makes  living  dear,  but  that  ittends 

tn  dtut  out  an  inereasing  portion  of  the  population  from   the 

•«Jy  means  of  making  any  living  at  all ;  that  is  to  say,  it  keeps 

land  idle,  or  put  to  rclitivcly  unproductive  ost-s,  which  millions 

of  the  poor  are  longing  at  this  uiomeul  to  occupy,  and  out  of 

which,  if  they  oceuptctl  it,  tbey  could  make  an  excellent  living. 

)Ir.  George's  exact  meaning  as  to  this  point  it  is  somewhat 

difficult  to  dcBne.     Indeed,  it  seems  he  has  not  been  at  the 

crooble  to  make  it  very  exact  to  himscU.     Sometimes  liis  lao- 

<J  2  gtt*S« 
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guage  suggests  lliat  be  contemplotes  everj  citizen  becoming  s» 
teaoDt  of  the  State  to  some  extent,  ami  drawing  some  Mlrnntag-'^ 
diTfCtlif  from  hi*  on'upancv  of  a  ]Mrt  of  the  soil ;  luul  ngun,  ikV 
other  time*,  h<^  *pe;iks  of  fariiienc  and  fann  labourers  as  ibousKx 
the  exintin^  syilem  uould  still  continue,  and  the  Utter  would 
benefit  ontjr  through  the  inrrea&ed  wealth  of  the  former  and  iheL  i" 
incTeased  number,  which  would  cause  a  competition  for  labousr. 
H'ere  Mr.  Geor^'s  proposal  really  worth  anvthing,  it  migta. 
beworth  while  to  examine  this  particular  question  more  closclj^  ; 
but,  as  matters  stand,  the  reader  will  sec  presently  that  un^ 
confusion  more  or  one  confusion  lessdotis  not  ntTect  the  result  ota.  - 
waj*  or  the  otlier.  It  is  enough  fur  us  to  grasp  what  Mr.  tteorjc^ 
doi-s  make  elear ;  having  examined  this,  we  shall  hare  litt^. 
need  to  go  further.  \ow  his  general  meaning,  or  argument,  :^ 
plain  enough.  He  means  that,  if  land  were  the  property  of  tl — 3 
State,  any  one  who  wishetl  to  get  land  would  be  able  to  get  t 
much  land  as  be  could  use;  and  that,  having  got  it,  he  wou 
hi',  able  to  thrive  on  the  use  of  it  far  better  than  he  would  now 

He  would  be  able  to  get  land  hecause  it  would  no  longer 
lar^  holders  to  raouopoli/e  it.     It  would  enable  him  to  ihri 
because  the  sum  he  would  have  to  pay  would  be  less  in  proj; 
tion  to  his  earnings  than  what  he  would  pay  now. 

On  these  two  points  Mr,  George  is  quite  explicit.     We  w^ 
quote  his  words  as  to  each  of  them.     As  to  the  first  he  says:^ 

'  Laud  s|»oouIati«u  would  receive  itD  (l<:ath-l)Iow  ;  lauil  monopoUl^A 
tiou  would  no  loiTgi-r  pay ;  for, ...  if  the  niuu  who  wished  to  1ki — . 
laiiJ  nithotil  using  it  iriudd  haro  to  pay  Tnry  nearly  what  it  woc^c 
he  worth  to  aiiy  eue  nho  nuitted  to  tun  it.  ...  no  oni>  would  can 
hold  bkud  unions  tu  use  it ;  nud  laud  now  withheld  froiu  luo  woi^^ 
ererywiiere  he  thmwD  upeu  to  impruvtuuuut.' 

As  to  the  second  he  says : — 

'Every where  tliat  luud  had  attuuod  a  valoe,  (.ixalion,  instcwl 
oparatiug  aa  now,  us  b  &at  afoa  iuiprovcmeiil,  would  ojionita  to  for^M 
impmraneiit.     WhoeTcr  planted  an  orcfaatd,  or  sowed  a  field, 
boilt  a  house,  or  erected  a  manufaoto^,  no  matter  bow  oontly,  woi^* 
have  no  mure  to  pay  in  tasea  tlian  if  Iw  kept  so  ntucfa  land  idle.  .  ^— 
Thus,  the  bonus  tbat,  wherever  labour  is  nuist  productive,  most  dow 
pud  before  labour  is  exerted,  would  diaajipeor.    The  farmer  woo^ 
not  ham  to  |>ay  out  half  his  ineans,  or  mortgage  hia  labour  for  y«a^= 
in  order  to  obtain  land  to  cultivate ;  the  builder  of  a  city  homesfa^^ 
would  not  Imvc  to  lay  out  as  much  for  a  small  lot  as  for  the  bouse  . 
puts  upna  it ;  the  cotopauy  that  propose  to  ore«t  a  maoofactoiy  woa 
not  have  to  expend  a  great  pitrt  of  their  capital  for  a  site.    A: 
what  would  bo  paid  from  year  to  yoar  to  tb«  State  would  oe  in  U 
of  all  the  taxes  now  loriod  upon  improTcmonts,  toachincry,  a: 
Stock.'— Pp.  392,  893, 
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Hcrcnipon  Mr.  (i«org«  brenks  forth  into  a  pican  of  Iriumpli : — 

'  Oosiiidcr)'  bo  cxclnims, '  the  effect  of  such  a  change.  .  .  ,  ^'ith 
ml  (^portanitiM  thus  sot  free  to  Ubonr,  theepoctoclo  of  willing 
nuibb  to  turn  thi^ir  Uboar  into  Ibo  things  thcjr  arc  Biiff«i'LU({ 
for,  Duald  bcooma  impoMible;  the  reonrriug  paroxysmi)  wliich 
pmljse  icctustiy  kouM  ccaw;  «ntry  wheel  of  production  would  bo 
ttt  ID  motion ;  (Ictnknil  wonld  keep  pnco  with  supply,  nud  enppl; 
*iili  dwnmnil ;  tnulu  woulcl  inonwso  in  ovorjr  dtroctton,  and  wealth 
ugooBt  CMQ  ovorj  Hide.' 

To  all  this  we  reply — a*  Mr.  Burcbell  did  to  the  fiuhi unable 
Wnip  of  Afisa  Carolina  Wiiiielmiua  AnieUa  Ske^g* — '  l-'udgc! ' 
"e  maintain  that  Mr.  George's  scheme  would  have  none  of 
i)utK  rHi-cts  that  he  enumcrales;  anil  that,  though  for  & 
Duinent  itomc  <:Ussrs  might  benefit  hy  it,  even  they  would 
braefii  hy  it  for  the  moment  only,  and  tbst  tbeic  classes  would 
™pbati<:iilly  not  be  the  poorest.  We  maintain  thnt  in  the  h>ng 
nin,  »o  far  ax  the  general  public  Is  nom^-nied,  the  eriln  Mr. 
Oturgf  complains  of  would  ic-tnnin  wholly  unaltered ;  that  rents 
*oul(l  he  no  lower ;  land  no  easier  to  gel ;  and  that  the  beggur 
iuj;bt  go  houseless  in  the  streets,  exaeUy  as  he  does  now.  And 
w  uiako  us©  of  Mr.  Burcbell's  exclamation,  because  Mr,  George 
'*  not  only  talking  nonsense,  but  nonsense  which  so  clever 
>naa  as  he  is  ought  himseJI'  at  once  to  have  seen  through. 

To  make  this  prrfei-tly  elcar  to  the  rciuler,  we  must  ask  him 
ti)<Ivell  for  a  momt^nt  on  a  piiint  we  have  not  yet  lourhed  upon. 
Tluuicli  Mr.  George  would  turn  nil  landholder*  into  tenants  of 
'm  State,  he  does  not  propose  to  turn  them  into  tenants  at 
■ill.  On  the  contrary,  be  asserts,  with  all  the  emphasis  possible, 

Ktone  of  the  first  essentials  to  making  the  most  of  land,  is 
nplcte  security  of  tenure  ;  and  the  etfect  of  his  scheme,  so  far 
ihe  occupiers  are  concerned,  would  be,  he  says  distinctly,  to 
"•ike  them  piactienlly  'the  owners,  though  in  reality  tliey 
I'ould  he  the  tenants  ol  the  whole  people.'  '  iMow,  bearing  this 
'"  mind,  let  us  take  a  simple  exam]>le.  Mr.  George*s  schetite, 
*<  will  say,  has  been  put  into  operation ;  and  a  man  under  its 
P'DTiiions  possesses  a  farm,  for  which  he  pays  a  certain 
'Wl  or  tAX.  Xow  Mr.  George  tells  us  tlint,  no  matter  what  use 
^  Uian  put  this  (arm  to,  whether  he  '  planted  it  ns  nn  niehnnl, 
^td  it  at  a  field,  or  built  on  it  a  house  or  nianufiictury,  no 
["•Iter  liow  costly,  be  wuuhl  have  no  tnore  to  pay  in  taxes  than 
"lie  kept  so  much  land  idle.'  Let  us  suppose  that  he  builds  on 
P«t  of  ii,  not  n  manufactory,  but  a  town.  What  woul<I  happen 
^?    As  Mr.  Georg«  bimscli'  has  most  forcibly  pointed  out, 

u    Ijnie  IiUi  Lacil  Quutiaii.'  bv  Ilviiry  (.i('r>ri;>.'.  p.  Si.     In  tli[fl  i>ain]ihlct 
^  ^Wi^  tippifeB  the  Twwii  put  Tui'tli  iu  '  rrogreiw  :>iiil  IVverty '  lo  IrvliiiMJ. 
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th<!rc  would  Ijr  a  ri«>  in  thwalur,  nntonljaf  iIip  land  built  i 
but  ill  ihr  value  of  the  mt,  nliicli  ia  ttlll,  wcwill  u,V,  in  pasiurp. 
On  Mr.  CittOTge's  (U]>{>i>iilioiijiow  will  th<^  man  bcsitualcd  now? 
This  pasture- laud  i»  still  in  his  poisession.  He  rannot  t* 
cvidnl  by  ibe  State.  He  cannot  have  his  rent  rsisrd  on  what 
fire  pntcticallj  bis  own  improremonts.  Hut  though  htr  pajrs  (oi 
this  pasturoland  no  more  than  he  did  oiiginnllj,  other  peoplf^ 
hf-  knows,  would  he  willing  to  pay  more  to  him ;  nor  is  there 
anvtliiiig  in  the  nalurr  of  the-  casi-  to  prevent  his  holdinf;  ihii 
land  on  specul.ttiim,  and  suli-letling  il  on  exactly  the  same  tennl 
as  he  ivould  do  wero  he  tlie  owner  of  the  fee-simple,  >(r.  (ieot^ 
■ays  that  the  value  of  the  land  would  be  determined  by  thfl 
highest  bid  that  would  be  made  to  the  State  for  it,  «t  uij| 
giren  moment.  But  the  answer  to  tbis  is,  that  a  given  piece  oj 
land  is  not  in  the  market  at  any  given  momrnl.  As  soon  as  ■ 
lot  was  kn<>L-ke<)  down  to  a  buyer,  it  would  he  bis  till  he  eboi4 
to  part  with  it.  .Meanwhile,  no  matter  how  its  value  incrcaswL 
this  increase  would  Ijc  his  also  ;  nor  does  Mr.  George's  scbrm* 
provide  any  means  of  lakinj;  it  from  him,  unless  any  Naboth  al 
any  moment  might  have  his  vineyard  bought  over  bis  head  b^ 
any  speculating  Ahab.  The  smallest  attention  to  the  commonefl 
of  rsisting  facts  would  have  taught  Mr.  George  this.  Hn  neei 
only  enquire  of  the  first  house-agent  be  comes  arross  to  learl 
that,  ricli  as  are  the  owners  of  Inwn-Iand,  l>v  far  the  lar^-r  prci 
portion  of  th(!  uneanind  increment  goes  In  many  cases  into  th^i 
pockets  of  middle-men.  And  whatever  these  men  do  under  tbd| 
present  landlords,  they  would  do  all  that,  and  moi«,  supf 
their  landlord  to  be  the  Stale. 

As  to  the  next  point,  our  case  is  clearer  still.  V.vnt 
posing  true  what  we  have  just  shown  to  Ixr  impossible,  thtri 
rents  would  hc<:»me  lets  owing  to  the  State  iK-tng  the  landlord 
how  would  this  benefit  eitiier  of  these  two  classes — ^men  whi 
wished  for  land  in  a  district  already  occupied,  or  men  too  poci 
(o  pay  any  rent  at  all  ?  Mr.  George  does  not  pretend  that  red 
would  cease ;  and  be  does  not  pretend  that  acres  would  U 
muUipliiMl.  No  matter  who  owned  the  ground  of  Bond  Streel 
and  no  matter  how  low  the  rents  were,  for  atl  tliat  then-  wool' 
not  be  B  shop  the  mnrc.  If  all  the  shops  were  occupied,  ttri 
street  would  he  barred  to  any  new  tra<lejiroan,  no  matter  ho« 
ansious  be  was  to  set  up  business  there ;  nor  would  the  fact  <3 
the  street  being  really  national  properly,  in  which  he  himsel 
iherefffrr  had  some  infinitesimal  share,  give  him  any  more  rigfaj 
to  the  usn  of  a  single  inch  of  it,  than  the  fact  of  his  havinjj 
a  share  in  the  (!n-at  Xorlhem  Uailway  would  enable  him  vvei^ 
day  to  go  from  ^'ork  to  London  fur  notliin);.     So,  too,  wit^ 
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Kgtti  to  Ihe  poor :  is  it  easier  fnr  a  bvgjrar  la  pay  n  pcHind  to 
ibf  $ut«  (ban  in  pay  it  to  a  private  landlord?  Mr.  (ic^orgn 
lellt  03  that  the  inain  merit  of  Wn  schamp  is  the  beDefit  it 
•rill  ronfrr  upon  men  in  ibe  plight  of  bef^nrs — not  on  the 
nodtrUrly  rich,  but  on  the  pxtrctndy  pcmr.  But  not  once,  in 
ite  iriiolc  counc  of  his  pa^>,  don  he  attempt  to  answer  the 
qoMian  we  bnvr  jtut  uked.  Supposing  a  trmlrtman  fail*,  and 
CH  nn  longer  pny  bis  luid-tax.  Thc^  Stale  will  evict  him,  just 
utprirate  laudlonl  a'ould.  He  will  he  as  c«>mplelelj'  house- 
kti  and  bomelcu  in  the  uni^  raie  as  in  the  other.  Supposing 
in  bit  misfortune  be  met  Mr.  George  at  the  street  comer,  who 
lofenned  him  that  ha  had  an  inalienable  right  to  the  soil  of 
EogUnd.  Ptrrhaps,  at  first,  he  might  see  some  hope  in  this ; 
bat  we  doubt  much  if  he  would  rontinur  lo  do  so,  when  he 
Itnt  that  this  inalienable  right  was  nothing  but  an  inalienable 
li^  to  pay  rrnt  to  the  Government — an<I  even  that,  for  a  site 
mIv,  withant  so  much  as  a  shed  upon  it. 

But  it  is  impossible  here  to  criticize  Mr.  (leorge's  meaning, 

bKaote,  BO  far  as  we  can  see,  there  is  absolutely  no  meaning  to 

tnliciie.      Prom  the  beginning  of  his  argument  lu  ibe  end  of  it, 

*CWem  to  have  been  l^ing  from  bad  to  worse.     But    this,  the 

tMUimporlantpart  of  il,  eclipses  all  the  rest.     His  other  fiillactes, 

"••"rerer  grave  in  reality,  arc  all  defended  with  some  show  of 

■fgnment,  and  many  of  them  with  extreme  ingenuity;  ixitthis  ho 

*ppon>  by  nothing  but  vehement  and  repeated  assertions,  which, 

'^oo^b  sometimes  they  may  wear  a  false  appearantre  of  calm, 

*■*  always  in  reality  on  the  ver^*  of  becoroinx  hysterical.    Such 

^tng  the  case,  there  seems  hut  one  course  open  lo  us.     False 

"ISvmenta  can  be  met  by  true  arguments;    attempts  at  proof 

•^  be  met  by  disproof;  but  a  mere  assertion  which  has  no 

Ptjof  to  bnck  it,  which  is  plainly  made  only  in  the  blindness 

*^4  excitement  of  passion,  and  which  is  in  dinxt  defiance  of 

^*!ry  principle  of  common  sens<^- — such  an  assertion  can  be  met 

'^  Doihiiig  but  a  curt  and  cimlempluous  contradiction.     Where 

j^r.  George  atlcmpU  to  prove  himself  right,  we  have  provnl 

*'»m  wrong;  it  is  liere  sufHcient  if  we  simply  assert  him  In  he 

***.     We  appeal  from  .Mr.  George  in  hysteric*  to  the  public  in 

*    state  of  sobriety ;   and  we  have  crcry  confidoncc  that  the 

t^Ublic  will  bear  as  out. 

^Ve  hare  now  followed  Mr.  George  thmugh  all  his  main 
t^ositiotis ;  and,  one  after  another,  we  have  shown  them  to  tie 
^^hoily  untenable.  In  doing  this,  we  have  sincerely  regretted 
^ne  thing,  that,  in  showing  how  unaound  be  is  in  all  that 
^%  esseniial  lo  his  case,  we  bare  bad  no  space  lo  show  how 
Jv«tly  and  bow  brilliantly  he  reasons  on  many  points  that  are 
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accidental  to  it ;  but  this  omiision  lins  Itccn  unnruitlable. 
some  future  time,  wc  mnj-  powiblj*  fiml  iin-iiiioii  tu  supply  it', 
but  that  time  is  not  now.  At  pR-M:nt  we  inuxt  coutvut  ourselvc*, 
not  with  extending  our  criiicixmi,  but  in«rely  with  summing 
them  up  will  completing  thcni.  VVbal,  then,  we  have  eccn  il 
this.  -Mr.  Ci(M>rge's  book  is  in  a  double  sense  a  failure.  Ht 
lias  not  ileatnued  any  of  the  theories  of  the  economists  ;  h«  boi 
not  cstnbliiliotl  any  theory  of  his  own.  Ho  has  not  shown  that 
wn^ei  are  not  drawn  from  capital,     lie   has  not    shown  that 

fopulalion  doec  not  press  against  the  limits  of  xuhsistencA 
[c  has  not  shown  that  prtt'Ate  ownership  4>f  Innd  is  the  cause  ol 
poverty  ;  niul  linallTi  he  lias  not  shown  that,  ev«n  if  it  were*  ll 
woulil  h)-  |H)ssihle  to  nlxilish  it.  On  the  contmry,  he  has  shown 
just  the  opposite.  He  has  shoivn  thai,  however  a  robberjr  ol 
the  present  generation  of  landlords  might  for  a  time  benefit  thi 
more  opulent  and  influentiaJ  of  the  robbers,  private  pmpetty  ic 
land  would  itself  remain  untouched.  It  would  change  hands 
and  it  would  change  in  tiame.  But  it  would  ocitainly  not  pasi 
into  the  hands  of  the  poor,  and,  if  it  changed  in  anything  but  ii 
name,  it  wouUl  Ixt  merely  a  change  fur  the  worse.  We  go  evei 
further.  We  cancrl  the  '  if  wc  have  just  uswl ;  and  we  asset 
tii.tl  tile  (-hange  woulcl  lie  for  the  worse— abwilulelj".  \Yi 
iiMett  that,  if  the  existing  landetl  ariitucracy  of  the  Unittt 
Kingdom  were  dispossessed,  and  the  land  taken  by  the  State 
whilst  town  land  would  be  no  cheaper  than  il  is  at  prctent,  al 
other  land  would  be  dearer  ;  and  we  shall  prove  this  fron 
Mr.  George's  own  admissions.  Were  the  State  the  landlonl 
then,  anoiding  to  Mr.  George,  as  we  have  just  wen,  rent  wouli 
hi-  fixed  hy  the  *  highnit  bidder;'  it  would  be,  as  heeUi-whcreput 
it,  '  the  full  i-omjM^ilion  rrnt.'  Kcmembering  this,  let  us  tun 
to  the  following  passage,  which  occurs  in  the  0|>ening  Ci 
of  Mr.  George's  pamphlet  on  Ireland : 

*MtM  C.  G.  O'Brien,  in  a  recant  nrUcIo  in  th«  *Ninctoe«' 
Century,'  atntcs  tltiit  the  tnnant-fiinDers  gonerallj  get  for  sac] 
palefaiM  iiM  they  Kublot  to  their  labonrors  twice  thti  rent  ihoy  M 
tha  landlords.  AikI  we  lirar  incitlciitidly  of  many  '*  good  huidlonUj 
i.e.,  landlonU  not  in  thu  habit  of  piwliinK  tli<tir  tenants  for  an  nnaq 
an  they  might  get  hy  vigciroiisly  ui-inanding  ail  that  any  uiui  woiglj 
give.  I 

'  Tbcau  things,  as  well  as  Ibo  peculiar  bittemciw  of  eompUin 
against  tniddle^iicu  and  the  Ki>couItit»rM  who  have  purcluuied  ancnni 
bvrcd  ostaica,  and  manago  thcni  solely  with  a  view  to  profit,  ga  i 
show  the  trutli  of  the  etatom«nt  that  tho  loiul  of  Ireland  has  been,  b 
il«  present  ownen,  largely  nnderlet,  when  vuuiwlered  from  what  « 
would  deiiin  a  boBifleea  point  of  riew.  And  this  is  but  what  nugl 
he  «spoctwL    Hunuti  natnre  is  about  the  same  the  world  otw,  an 
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(be  trilb  landlocda  us  «  dan  an  no  beU«r  nor  wimvr  llinn  iriHild  bo 
oAtr  nwD  iiiid«r  lUra  woditionA.  Ad  ttriHtM^ncy  midi  uc  Ui.it  of 
Iiclud  h«A  its  Tirtaes  m  well  «8  its  ticq:!,  uid  m  influciined  bj  xcnti- 
SKob  wliVA  do  ttol  mf«r  tn(i>  I'lerc'  Iiiun'unu  traanadiotim — »rn/ii»mb 
vAkA  wmt  cifltn  tHodify  and  m/fi-n  Ihf  calralatioiu  of  cold  Hrlf'-iaterett, 
Bgt  with  lu  tbo  letting  of  laad  is  oa  mucli  a  buaiu^iM  uiUI«r  u»  Iho 
Inline  or  soUiog  of  pig-iron  or  of  stocks.  An  AawTivna  would  uot 
Ibak  le  tru  sfiowitig  his  goodness  by  renting  bis  Uuil  for  low  ntet, 
ufoam  than  bo  irool'l  think  ho  was  showing  his  gooduess  by  seUing 
|V*™>  for  loM  ttiiui  the  tnnrkct  pnc<\  or  stocks  for  less  tb&n  tlie 
TOUwm.  So  in  tboso  district*  of  lYaDM  ftnd  Itulginm  where  tbe 
mi  n  nuwt  snUIiridod,  tlio  poosant  proprietors,  says  H.  da  Lavoleyo, 
hill  to  ono  aaotlMjr  of  tbr  high  ronts  thoy  got,  jitst  as  Iboy  boast  of 
l&iU^  priocx  tbcy  gut  f»r  pigK  or  for  poultry.'* 

TUt  points  its  own  mural.  A<:eoT«]ing  to  ^^^.  George's 
Kbnne,  Ibo  laudlords  vrouM  he  disposseswd,  and  tlie  middlrmrn 
wocid  be  left,  Tbo  Slate  would  be  barrier  tb.iii  tb«  huidlordx, 
1*1  ibe  middlcmpn  would  be  banlcr  than  the  Slate. 

We  have  one  observation  more  to  make,  and  that  relates,  not 
l»  Mr,  George's  economic  theories,  bat  to  the  general  pro- 
ptilion  with  irganl  to  modem  society  with  which  be  sets  oat. 
Ainollh  incTCOMS,  he  says,  the  poor  not  only  get  absolutely 
iwre  numerous,  and  n-l.itivrly  more  poor,  but  relatively  more 
■nnerous,  and  absnlutr.ly  more  poor.  Tlic  poor  get  poorer,  he 
Bjt,  as  the  rich  get  richer;  all  iulcrmnlintc  conditions  are 
hnng  eliroioated;  society  is  fait  dividing  itself  into  '  ttie  ex- 
"Mi^ly  rich  and  the  exlremoiv  ]ioor,'  Xow  we  cannot  discuss 
<^  ntsertion  at  any  length.  We  can  only  say  that,  though  it  is 
^Mdaaally  made,  and  though  to  guperbcial  observation  there 
■BBS  much  to  justify  it,  all  who  hare  studied  the  subject  care- 
■uly  are  unnnimoun  in  declnring  that  it  is  wholly  iinlrur.  The 
p^my  that  undcrltes  civilixatinn  !>,  no  doubt,  a  terrible  evil ; 
"bay  easily  develop  into  a  dangenms  one:  but,  so  far  is  it 
™a  being  reiatitxii/  an  increasing  evil,  that  there  is  every 
•^too  to  believe  it  to  be  somewhat  diiniuiabing;  whilst  as  to 
"w  middle  classes,  instead  of  being  destroyed  by  modern  pro- 
P*!!,  lli«y  are,  on  the  contrary,  its  special  and  most  evident 
i^odnct. 

.  ^ch  tlicn  is  the  wretched  tissue  of  rnlsehoods  which  form  the 
{"^^ral  part  of  Mr,  George's  book.  Such  it  the  book  which  an 
''ish  agitator  takes  for  his  gospel,  and  which  has  actually  |>;i»ied 
J**  a  new  rerd.itiun  in  the  sti<:ncc  of  Political  I'>onomy.  We 
^*v«  no  fear  that  thinkinj;  men  will  be  lung  deluded.  But  the 
~«tger  of  Mr.  Geoi^'s  book  is,  that  it  does   not  appeal  to 
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thinking  mt-a.  Tlie  pojiulaiil^  it  aims  at,  xhc  jiopularity  it  bal 
attained,  is  due,  not  to  tbe  keenness  of  its  arf^mcnts,  but  to  tbs 
peculiar  character  of  its  rhetoric  and  the  poticjr  of  confiscntioD 
which  it  ndvocales.  Mr.  George  distinctly  say*  that  what  \A 
trutis  to  for  the  success  of  his  dortrinrs  is  thrlr  ai)]>onl  to  tbi 
'  popular  imagination.'  'Even  thi?  most  prrjudiccu,'  he  addi^ 
*cxa\  he  rttlicd  on  to  litlen  with  [latienoc  to  an  argnineot  la 
favour  of  making  «umc  one  viiic  |»y  what  they  now  are  paytng.'l 
But  be  is  far  from  relying  onl^  on  the  naked  passion  ■>( 
corelousness.  He  does  ull  he  can  to  clothe  and  ally  this  will 
the  combined  excitement  of  religious  and  of  class  feelings.  HiJ 
pages  bristle  with  allusions  to  Dives  and  LnKiiiis,  to  the  gooAi 
ness  of  f  Jod  and  the  cruelties  of  rich  men,  to  the  agonies  a 
while  slaru  and  the  orgies  of  whitn  slarc-owners.  Cumn 
political  economy,  he  says,  is  '  hiaspheinous '  and  'cyninl  I 
and  bis  '  blood  boils '  when  hi;  thinks  of  the  theory  of  Malthu* 
Now  all  this  is  intelligible  to  the  lowest  class  of  readers ;  aai 
it  has  this  double  danger,  that  it  excites  tbeir  worst  passions,  b| 
a  false  appeal  to  their  best ;  whilst  the  arguments  of  the  bool 
m  distinguished  from  its  rhetoric,  arc  to  such  readers  nothtnj 
but  a  sort  of  lo^cal  hocus-pocua^a  magical  formula  in  I 
tongue  tliey  do  not  understand,  which  Justifies  the  coiuiieJ 
given  them  in  a  tongue  they  do.  I 

H'e  do  not  Udieve  Mr.  Gcoi^gcto  be  insincere.    Webellevp,c« 
tbe  contrary,  that  his  first  anil  most  complete  dupe  is  himscl 
and  as  this  is  the  best,  indeed  the  only  exiusc-  we  can  make  f" 
him,  we  shall  present  the  reader  at  parting  with  a  specimen 
his   singular  simplicity    in   the   face   of  his  own  argnnMH 
Mr.  George  tells  us,  an<!  we  believe  him  to  speak  tiuitc  bonestl^^ 
that  Ihi!  sight  of  all  the  poverty  and  distress  in  the  world  hail 
led  him  to  doubt  in  the  pwsibility  of  a  wise  and  Ixmevolc* 
God.     But  now,  he  procciHls,  since  be  has  fi>und  out  how  1 
remedy  poverty,  since  he  sees  prospectively  vice  and  misery  dyic 
away  from  the  earth,  his  fatlb   in  Goii,  and  in  God's  goiidnefl 
is  coming  back  to  hiu.     There  is  something  pathetic  in  tb; 
naicw  avowal ;  but  it  is  surely  one  which  no  sensible  man  wool 
have  made.      Diws  not  Mr.  George  see,  that   if  the  vice  aa 
misery  that  has  so  long  existed  in  the  world  is  any  valid  arga 
meat  against  the  gnndness    of   God,  tho    argument  would  t 
strengthened,  not  <lestroycd,  were  this  evil  to  oomc  suddenly 
an  end? 

Mr.  George's  vindication  of  Goil't  wars  is  on  a  par  with  h 
rindicatioa  of  hia  own  scbeine  for  amending  them. 


'Irish  Lanil  QnMUoOi*  p.  41.  from  a  chapter  ButitlDd  '  How  to  Vtn.' 
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AST.  III. — 1.  />  Palais  Mmarm  cl  hi  gramit*  haiiltilion*  de 
uUt  ei  Je  eampoffite  au  Jir-tr]>tictne  steeU.     Fnr  \e  Cotattt  de 
Uborde,  .Membre  <le  I'lnititut,  t!ti;.     Parif,  1S46. 
i.  l^odit  XI V.  ei  Marie  Mnneini,  ifajir^s  de  nomwuux  documentt. 
P*T  R.  Chanlclaiutc.     Paiis,  18»(). 

3.  lipvjitaire  de  tons  ies  Meuhtft  de  Cardinal  Maxarin.  Drett^ 
ta  16S3  et  puhli^  tfaprfs  Vvriginai,  eonserr^  (fen*  let  archi'tr* 
de  Qmife.  Londrcs,  I86I.  (Edited  bj  tbc  Due  tl'Aumnlc 
fartbt!  Pbtlobiblion  Sncinty.) 

4.  JlisUnre  de  Franca  pendatd  hi  Minorili  de  Lotiis  XI  J".  Par 
.\.CUeniel.     4  vol*.      Pari*,  ia79-1880. 

i.  Ltttrft  du  Candnal  Maxarin  h  la  Reine,  a  la  Prtneeste 
Pilatine,  etc.,  feriles  vendant  ta  relraite  hon  d«  JFraace  fn 
IfiSl,  1652.     P«r  M.  R»vcncl.     Pari*,  1836. 

G.  Uiitoire  de  France.  Richrlim  rl  la  Fronde.  Par  J.  Micbclet. 
P«ri«,  185S. 

(.  La  Mi^re  au  temps  de  la  Fronde  et  Saitd  VtnceNl  de  Paul, 
oi  uji  eAapitre  de  FAitlotre  du  Pavp^risme  en  France.  Par 
A.  Fpillct.     Paris,  t86S. 

8.  LaJmnesn  de  Matarin.    Par  Victor 'Cousin.    Paris,  1865. 

8.  Let  ifiktet  de  Matarin.     P.nr  Amwleo  Rtnw.     Paris,  1857. 

Kt  LcUret,  Inxtrvetioru,  et  Memoirt4  de  Coihert,  puUi^a  d'aprH 

lit  ordrttt  de  rEmpereur.     Par  Picnc  Ck'incat.     Paru,  1861. 

ON  the  26th  of  October,  1630,  the  armies  of  Spain  anil 
France  werv  (tr.iwn  up  in  hostile  nrrnj  under  tlie  walls  of 
(^nic  A  series  nf  Umg  and  intricate  negnciations,  orisiitj^  uat 
(f  tbe  question  of  the  Mantuan  suceession,  bad  been  reoderexl 
•Virtive  by  the  duplicity  and  Dtitblessneas  of  sereral  of  the 
liigli  contracliojB;  partie*,  who  were  no  less  ifcan  five  in  number, 
HC&  of  them  swayml  by  distracting  inleic»ts.  At  length  tb« 
jMincc  of  Louis  XIII.  was  exhausird,  and  positive  orders  had 
"«n  issued  for  the  attack,  which  wowld  (if  we  may  believe 
".  Michfdet)  infallibly  hare  ensured  decisive  victory  for 
■Woe  and  an  immediate  march  «n  Milan,  when  a  captain  in 
Ae  Papal  army,  as  the  fint  shots  were  fired,  wavin;r  a  white 
wg  »f  truce,  ([allopped    between   the  opposing    lines,  crying. 

niy,  pace;  alto,  alto.'  The  French  army  was  thus  baulked  of 
ui  triumph  by  no  other  than  Jules,  in  after  years  Cardinal, 
Maarin  ;  and  M.  Michelct  adds  that,  with  characteristic  love  of 
*ftci,  he  had  kept  the  treaty  in  his  pi«kct  for  a  week,  in  order 
'^  tuisc  a  greater  sensation  by  its  production  at  some  critical 
nonient. 

The  widest  dirersity  of  opinion  exists  upon  the  character  and 
Nicy  of  this  sa^cious  statesman,  who  wielded  the  destinies  of 
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Fmnn-  tluriii};  the  lun^  minoril^  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  aildn 
thrtri!  jirovince*  lo  the  toTrili)rj'  of  the  House  of  Biiurboa 
In  the  eyes  of  Micbelel,  he  is  an  unprincipled  actor,  libel 
line,  and  gambler,  tvbo  subordinated  everv  question  of  StMi 
policy  to  the  meanest  regard  for  bis  personal  interests;  I 
miter,  whose  glaring  avancc  was  without  a  single  rrdccmto) 
quality;  a  poltroon:  in  tboM!  of  M.  Labnrdc,  he  is  tbi 
patrintic  nn<l  iiulttfati gable  Minister,  wliose  fam(>  in  mokia) 
France  illuslrtouii  by  his  splendid  victories  abroad,  and  by  bt 
enli|:hlened  patronage  of  art  and  literature  at  bonie,  is  ba 
slightly  tarnished  by  a  pardonable,  if  excessive,  rej^ard  for  bii 
own  private  fortune.  The  calm  judicial  tone  of  ^I.  Cheruel'i 
history  inclines  to  the  mon^  fnrnurable  rstimatc.  Ample  mean 
rxist  for  (b'ciding  between  these  conflicting  judgments,  for  tbl 
literature  of  the  ]>i^ri(x]  \*  iinm<tnsc,  and  apparently  infix 
baustible.  Besides  thousands  of  '  Maxnri nodes,"  which  t>!cmc< 
from  the  press  during  tiie  troubles  of  the  Fronde,  and  Momoire 
in  boundVsa  profusion,  the  archives  of  the  Foreign  Offici 
and  the  presses  of  other  great  Parisian  libraries  contain  U 
enormous  mass  of  letters,  memoranda,  and  note-books  of  the  grea 
Cardinal,  and  his  bardly  less  famous  secretary  and  steirard 
Colbert,  Much  light  is  thrown  upon  the  private  life  of  Mazarin 
to  which  wc  now  chiefly  confine  ourselves,  by  tlie  admiraUi 
work  of  M.  l.aborde  whicli  stands  at  the  head  of  this  Itrtick 
His  volume  of  'Notes,'  published  separately,  and  ntstricted  U 
150  copies,  is  already  exix'eiltngly  scaree.  Nor  should  we  omi 
to  notice  the  excellent  edition  of  (he  '  Inventaire,'  priratelj 
printed  by  the  Due  d'Aumale  for  the  Philobiblion  Society.  t 
Juica  Maiarin  was  bom  July  14,  1602,  at  Piscina,  a  titti 
Yilloge  in  the  Abrujtxi,  to  which  bis  parents  bad  resorted  U 
avoid  the  summer  hent  nf  Komr.  His  father,  Peter  Mozarin 
was  a  Sicilian  of  moderate  condition,  kumme  <raffairr»  at  Rom 
to  Don  Philip  Colonno,  Grand  Constable  of  Xaples.  Hil 
mother,  Hortense  Bufalini,  renowned  for  her  beauty  and  spot 
less  reputation,  was  the  Constable's  ward  and  god-daughter.  H< 
eame  into  the  world  coifff  and  with  two  tectb, — a  happy  omeo 
to  which  he  liked  to  allude.  EaHy  indications  of  talent  ooi 
fjv!X  awakennl  hopes  of  his  future  eminence.  At  five  yeir 
old  be  uns  remarkable  for  vivacity  and  hoatw  ifrhtf.  in  bis  ra 
ligious  exercises.  At  seven  be  went  to  the  Roman  Collcg< 
then  in  the  bands  of  the  Jesuits.  At  sixieea  years  of  age,  whei 
the  celebrated  comet  of  1G18  sppeued.  Father  Grassi,  tb 
astronomer  of  the  company,  put  bim  forward  to  sustain  a  publi 
tliesi),  in  the  presence  of  a  targe  assembly  of  cardinals,  princei 
and  UterxUi,  gathcted  in  the  college  ball.     A  Httlc  later,  at 
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eraod  dmnatic  representation  to  celebrate  the  canunlution  of 
St.  I^n>^tiu*,  he  W3j  selected  to  play  the  principal  role,  that  tif 
Ifutios  himsell',  and  filled  it  with  stn^lar  success.  With  his 
nmbrr'B  braaty,  at  once  bright  and  gentle,  winning;  and  bold, 
villi  ■  frank  face,  a  pleasant  f^aiety,  and  a  ready  aptitude  for 
nriTtliing,  etpedaU^  for  intrigue,  the  child  wa«  father  of  the 
Ota. 

Tie  Jesuits  made  every  cITort  tn  secure  so  promising  n  neo* 

fbnt.     To  avoid  falling  into  their  hand*,  Mnxartn  almiidoned 

niy  for  a  life  of  diast{>ation.     Brought  up  with  the  suns  of  the 

Cmitable,  who  trene  about  his  owu  age  and  delighted  in  bis 

ncicty,  he  laid  himself  out  to  pleaur,  and  in  the  ColooDa  palace 

be  scqaircd  tbc  muiners,  the  tone,  and  the  vices,  of  good  society. 

The  [wssion   for  high   play  raged   at   Rome,  and    Mazarin 

addictnl  himself  to  it  with  aniour.     Here  he  displayed  all  the 

l>ra  qualities  of  a  prartisetl  gamester— courage  er en  In  rashness, 

ud  imperturbability  of  temper.    In  all  the  viciiuitudes  of  the 

Jame  be  was  never  seen  to  change  countenanDt-,  nerer  heanl  to 

Btw  an  unseemly  word.     As  he  frequently  won  largely,  he  kept 

a  tiain  of  servants,  dressed  in  the  richest  garments,  and  wore 

*tiB  Must  costly  jewellery.     *  The  magnificent,'  he  was  wont  to 

••y, '  ha«  heaven  for  bis  treaanrer.'    One  day  hi*  luck  changed, 

■ad  he  waa  obliged  to  pawn  bis  wardrobe  and  bis  jewcl-caae; 

bn  silk  n  few  litres,  raiftc<l  on  a  solitary  pair  of  silk  stockioga, 

oeqaickly  wun  enough  to  redrn-m  all  that  he  had  pledged. 

To  break  ofTsuch  hahita  and  associations,  he  was  despatched  to 

Spun  as  agentlemanof  the  bedchamlier  to  Jerome  Colo  una,  who 

itMended  to  study  canon  taw  at  the  Unircrsity  of  Alcula,  and 

PoUticaat  tbe  Court  of  Madrid.     His  early  paxsion  for  g^imblinj^ 

\ht  was  but  seventeen)  was  not  extinct,  but  he  had  no  longer  the 

**inR  opportunity  oi  pledging  his  property  in  case  of  serious 

UMi,  as  Jerome  would   have  l)eeo  disple^ied  had  a  member  of 

hii  lutinue  appeared  at  any  time  meanly  dressed.     One  unlucky 

^J,  however,  the  ttrmplation  proved  too  strong  ;  he  risked  an<I 

nti  all  on  a  single  throw,     A  wealthy  Spanish  acquaintance, 

dmI  iN'odaro,  observed  his  depreuion  an<l  asked  tlie   reason. 

I  wily  Italian  pretended  to  be  anxious  at  the  failure  of  re- 

UilUiiccfl  from  Home,     This  led  lo  the  offer  of  a  loan,  which  waa 

viepted  witb  feigned  reluctance,  and  was  punctually  repaid  out 

it  Ills  heavy  winnings  on  the  day  when  tbe  Roman  po«t  cmne 

in.  Nodaro  proposed  to  give  Mazarin  his  daughter  in  marriage, 

Tbe  young  people  loved  one  another,  and  nothing  was  wanting 

bat   Don    Jen»mc'»   consent.     We   can    imagine    the    winning 

eatnettoexs  and    hirvour  of   the  demoted  lover.      Don  Jerome 

wisely  uflered  nu  obj<rction,  but  feigned  urgent   necxrssity  lor 
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Mazurin's  immediate  retuni  to  Rome  wiih  impoTtant  dupfl 
for  the  Constable,  who  stenilv  bode  his  proleg^  think  no  mo 
of  so  foolish  »  mntriogr,  but  drown  any  fc«linf^  of  disappoin 
ment  in  hant  work.  It  nas  tlir  classic  remedy  for  strickt 
1ovrTS,'K«i  age,  tutas  crix:'  but  ivlint  itsucit  hung  on  llie  ado] 
t  inn  of  the  welt-worn  i-ouosel! — the  future  arbiter  of  Enrol 
within  tin  ace  of  tinking  into  obscurity  as  th«  son-ta-lxw  ot 
Spanish  notary! 

\Vh:itever  vicps  Mazarin  had  contracted,  idleness  asMu«d] 
was  not  one  of  them.  He  now  studied  civil  Uw.  and  at  Hvenl 
took  his  (legrrc  of  doctor  in  tUtviuc  jiiir.  Without  resource 
without  family  eonm-<rti(ins,  without  any  fixed  nvncntion.  hewi 
glad  to  aceepl  a  cuptaincv  in  a.  regiment  of  tliv  Papal  am 
which  was  to  occupy  the  Valtelline.  When  the  forces  of  tt 
Pontiff  were  withdrawn,  for  six  years  under  Bentivoglio,  Bu 
berini,  and  Sachctti.  he  unravelled  the  tanpled  maze  of  pulittt 
in  which  the  various  stales  of  Itnly,  with  Austria,  France,  aa 
Spain,  all  held  their  part ;  and  he  soon  made  it  clear  ho 
thoroughly  fac  ha<l  graxpi-d  iIk-  lending  threads,  and  how  ski 
fully  he  could  weave  them  into  the  designed  pattern.  In  dipli 
macy  all  his  varied  qualities  found  their  true  sphere  of  actioi 
Subtle,  a(ln>il,  insinuating,  piM^unsire,  indefatigable — bimseir 
veritable  Proteus — how  he  hurried  from  post  to  post  in  tli 
thankless  ami  almost  hopeless  tank  of  striving  to  sooihc  thi^  pnd 
of  the  Auitrian  Collaho,  to  restrain  the  omnipotent  Ritheliei 
and  to  hold  the  laithlosa  Savoyard  to  his  plighted  word,  bis  dftj 

rnt  in  unwearied  iMrgociations,  bis  nights  in  penning  eodlC 
patches  to  his  sovereign  at  tHc  V'nticna,^Rll  this  is  dcscribei 
in  M.  Cousin's  book.  Even  hi«  master  hand  cannot  redeem  fran 
uverpowering  dulness  the  jirulix  details  of  n  transaction,  wlticl 
o-ntred  round  a  petty  Italian  stale,  but  involved  the  hanrd  ol 
a  European  war.  '^'el  the  patience,  the  insight  into  diplomaUt 
mysteries,  the  industry,  the  acquaintance  with  the  policy  od 
the  diflcrcnt  courts  of  Europe,  above  all  the  introduction  «> 
Kichclieu  acquired  at  this  period,  made  it  priceless  as  a  tdiool 
of  training  in  statesmanship,  and  determined  the  scene,  i  ~ ' 
secure*!  the  success,  of  Ma/nrin's  future  career. 

On  the  entrance  of  MaKurin  into  the  service  of  Louis  XIII.' 
are  met  by  some  of  the  most  intricate  and  obscure  prt>blfinB  » 
kis  private  life.  As  n  prote^i!  »ad  partisan  of  Richelieu,  he  wsi 
not  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Queen  ;  but  the  theory  bis 
been  stoutly  maintaimid,  that  the  great  Cardinal  designedly  thiev 
the  handsome  young  Italian,  then  in  hts  twentyn-ighth  ycat, 
across  the  path  of  Anne  uf  Austria,  t'ourt  scandal  asserted  tfasi 
when  Duckingham  and  '  babv  Charles '  visited  the  Louvre,  ihl 
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funn«  had  ptuhed  ii  outrance  hii  ndmirMion  fcir  iu  Spnniah 
miitmi,  and  Mauirin's  baadsome  feature*  singularly-  ntKcmblcd 
aad  PKallcd  those  of  the  En^lUli  t-nvoy.  Mich«le(,  nliast?  lovir 
fur  pfurient  details  «quals  (hat  of  a  monk  of  Ibe  MiddU-  Ages, 
tSnttt  that  llic  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  stood  in  the  cloiest  leU- 
tinoilup  to  the  fiitarc  Cnrdinal.  Vet  oo  Richoliru's  dc«lb 
Uuuio,  rctaitMMl  in  ofTiirc  by  Louis  XIIL, continued  the  policy 
of  his  j^rent  leader,  even  in  its  opposition  to  tbe  Queen's  wishes. 
Hean&Dged  M  tbe  King's  bidding  the  minute  directions  which 
liahed  Aune's  puweis  as  Ri^geni :  be  prejiared  for  liis  own  im- 
unUste  return  to  Italy  so  soon  as  certain  necessaiy  detail*  were 
Ktllcd :  be  kept  in  the  background  whilst  Gaslon  unit  Condi' 
■trniderrd  their  powers  to  the  Queen  :  he  was  unseen  whilst 
Bnafort  was  swn^gerinf;  in  haughty  but  prematurv  triumph, 
ud  appearcil  neither  in  tbe  ranks  of  the  '  ImpnrUoU'  nor  in 
ibf'Jounu-e  des  Duptn.'  Kren  when  the  grand  '  lit  de  justioe' 
mbeld,  at  which  the  late  king's  will  wits  cunlempluously  set 
aode,  ami  the  infant  monarch,  noc»mpanii--d  by  bis  royal  mother 
*bJ  sQiTounded  by  ftU  the  splendour  of  the  French  court,  invited 
ibt  Parliament  to  disallow  its  provisions,  he  took  no  part  iu 
»  ilirmonsiralion  at  which  every  minister  of  the  Crown  was 
toiitlcd  and  might  hare  been  expected  to  attend.  His  enemies 
We  confidently  anticipAting  his  immediate  dismitcal,  when,  at 
ibe  first  council  held  by  Anne  of  Austria,  with  her  full  powers 
u  Recent,  she  nominated,  to  all  but  universal  amoxement, 
Hmrin  as  h«!r  firxt  minister.  H(^  was  (she  said)  so  able,  in 
UlUtU  ;  above  all,  so  dininUrtstetl! 

Contemporary  Memoirs  give  a  vivid  picture  of  Ma^ariu's  life 
*nd  demeanour  at  this  critical  period,  lie  was  gentle,  unaiauro- 
i<f,  accessible,  foU  of  kindness  and  fascination.  He  entenained 
uiunply  as  a  private  person.  He  wanted  nothing  for  htmscif: 
hit  own  connections  Wing  id  Italy,  he  should  regard  all  the 
Qokd's  servants  as  his  family.  Tbe  antique  statues  sent  hJm 
hem  Rome  wen-  tin:  (rnly  relatives  he  wisbiil  to  have  in  Franu?. 
'Hmds  and  fot^s  are  unanimous  in  describing  the  charm  of  his 
■■ttaners,  tbe  exquisite  finish  of  bis  dress,  and  the  beauty  of  bis 
ftiMn.  At  forty  be  was  one  of  the  handsomest  meo  at  Court. 
^  good  figure,  above  the  middle  height,  a  clear  complexion. 
«ts  full  of  (ire,  a  Urge  uose,  a  broad  and  majestic  forehead, 
hiii  chestnut  and  slightly  wavy,  his  beard  darker  and  carefully 
<iirled,  his  hands  Ix-nutiful  and  well  kept, — it  was  imp*r»«ible, 
*n)le  .Mme.de  Molteville,  who  bure  bim  no  good  will,  not  to 
be  carried  away  by  bis  seductiveness.  The  Itegent  herself  had 
Bo  mean  preleiuioos  to  beauty.  Like  a  true  Spaniard,  she  kt>cw 
hmr  to  combine  devotion  and  coquetry.  She  longed  for  abso- 
lute 
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lute  power,  bat  wai  too  indolent  to  «x«rcise  it.  She  ptuscd 
da^'s  in  long  prayers,  prolix  talk,  and  heavy  meals.  Ei 
inorDint;  she  gave  audience  in  bed  to  n  crowd  of  men  and  iroi 
indiscriminately,  and  breakfasted  nnd  hcnrd  moss  in  her  diesa 
gown,  with  her  h«ir  gathcml  in  a  comb.  Everj-  evening,  w 
the  formnl  visit  of  the  princes  of  the  bIoo<l  wits  over,  she  pai 
nn  hour  or  muri;  in  private  with  Miucnrin,  diicusxing  home 
foreign  politics,  gnllunlry,  or  what  you  will.  If  on  tJte  wom 
side  there  was  implicit  trust,  on  the  man's  part  there  ' 
untiring  vigilance  and  suspicion.  Mozarin  distrusted,  nnd  ] 
bably  not  without  reaton,  the  Queen's  intimate  friends, 
waiting  women,  her  almoners,  even  her  long  hours  of  devol 
and  consultation  of  spiritual  {guides,  mnle  nnd  female, 
retired  from  the  roynl  presence  to  recon)  daily  in  his  volumia 
carnHs  his  impressions  and  aniileties;  to  enter  mcinorandi 
the  price  with  which  one  courtier  must  be  bought,  or  the  urge 
with  which  another  must  be  removed. 

What  were  the  true  relations  existing  between  them  ?  ' 
tlre«m  of  filthy  pamphlets  that  istue<)  from  the  press  of  P 
during  the  Fromfe  aftirmal  a  mminal  intercourse  in  the  coar 
phraseology.  Never  was  Minister  more  shamefully  bespatte 
aitd  befouled.  Never  wnsthc  licenoc  of  the  press  more  disgti 
fully  abused.  All  the  fiercest  invective  of  a  ribald  time> 
v«!ni>med  by  hntrnl  nnd  unchecked  by  decency,  wns  henpcd  u| 
Miunrin.  The  language  of  these  seurrihms  lampoons  wo 
dishoitour  Mnlywell  Street  and  raise  a  blush  in  Billings^ 
Nor  was  the  ecclesiastical  profession  of  the  Minister  uf  it 
any  refutation  of  imputed  immorality  in  a  day  when  De  R 
the  coadjutor  Archbishop  of  Paris,  livcdinopenconcubinagei 
fostered,  if  he  did  not  write,  the  most  liccntiou)  of  these  lib 
The  earliest  of  them  appeared  immediately  upon  the  dnUl 
Louis  XIll.  in  \(AZ,  and  from  tliat  date  ti>  the  end  of  the  Fro 
the  iiiiuj;led  wit  and  bile  of  a  thousand  hostile  pent  wns  pnu 
forth  in  broadsheet,  caricature,  and  doggerel.  .Mim-au  in 
*  Bibliographic  dcs  Mazarinades'  gives  the  titles  of  six  ihousi 
of  thcic  essays  in  vituperation  ;  and  Laborde  has  reprodll 
some  characteristic  extracts,  and  has  reprinted  entire  that  o 
famous  ditty  the  'Custode  de  la  Keine,  qui  dit  tout,'  of  wh 
only  a  single  nopy  was  <ync«  thought  to  have  sun'ivcd. 
prefer  tu  leave  untouched  these  unsavoury  nhrretaux  wltli  tli 
iiieviiable  lacunv,  even  in  the  Notes,  for  which  their  aut 
apologizes  as  '  on  pcu  scabreuses.'  *      They  may  serve  in  tl 


*  U.  Lnborili)  mjs  of  iixc  Unsuiooik^  *  Jo  nc  isis  rlea  ik  |J<u  violcot  i 
ts1m«i,  ik  [ilm  onlurin  *nn«  e9i]i«it.' 
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itgne  to  illustrate  the  history  and  mana<!T«  of  their  time.  They 
illtMt  prove  by  force  of  Dumbera  «  general  belief  in  the  rhisesi 
intimacy  bcturen  the  Queen  Regent  and  the  Minister.  Maann 
Kgmlcd  this  torrent  of  invcctiro  with  ■ublime  inditTetence, 
Ilia  only  n  single  ollusion  to  it  It  to  be  found  id  his  notc- 

We  torn  for  further  light  opon  our  question  to  another  class 
(tfcrideocc;  namely,  that  of  i-ont<'inpiirary  Mi-moires.  \n 
itiaht  historians  hare  been  misled  by  thi-ir  reliance  on  iroiki 
tflUskind,  which  too  ^nerally  reflect  the  prejudicesor  malice 
if  l&dr  authors ;  but  we  may  cite  as  ititnesses  two  nTitrrt,  each 
ofahom  enjoyed  cpncini  opportunities  of  obtaining  truitwortby 
nfbrmation,  whil»t  neither  had  any  apparent  motive  for  mis- 
(tuonent,  and  who  are  yet  dinmrtrieally  oppoted  to  each  other 
■  jB  1^  subject.  Madame  de  llrienne  relatais  that  she  one  day 
V  *taiuivd  to  inform  the  Queen  Kegent  of  the  injuiious  reports 
rtocrraing  her  which  were  corrent  in  the  court  and  the  city. 

'A*  I  withheld  nothing  from  her,  I  observed,  without  seetuing  to 
Minit,  that  the  Qumu  ccilonrixl  ''jnai^no  dans  \o  blano  d«a  yenx." 
Whoi  I  luul  ended,  Aunu,  with  tears  Ktrcaming  from  her  eyos* 
nplied,  "Why  have  yon  not  told  nio  thia  sooner?  I  ackuDwledgo 
iMt  I  like  Ifuzitrin,  I  nuiy  tny  dvcii  tondorly,  but  the  aflMtiua  which 
[  hm  for  hitu  doen  not  auuiniit  to  loro ;  or  if  it  goe«  a»  for,  without 
■jteing  aware  of  it,  uy  mciiikm  hnro  no  sliam  in  it :  my  mind  only  is 
onoed  by  tho  bc&uty  of  his  mind.  I  do  not  dnceivu  myself.  If 
&•»  be  a  dhada  of  nn  io  this  uiri.ctiou,  I  rtToounce  it  htitota  Go>I  anil 
^taints  whoeo  relics  rejwso  in  tlitii  uratory.  Ilcuccfurth  1  promiiw 
1^  only  speak  with  hun  on  State  bu«iu«w,  and  will  break  off  the 
twremb'oa  when  it  loaches  upon  other  subjcota," '— *  M>tm«ires 
^Uih  de  Loais  Henri  de  Loan^uie,  Cootte  do  Brienne,'  quoted  by 
ukrtle  ami  Chautelanxe. 

\oir  for  our  second  witness,  who  is  no  less  a  person  tlian 
Elitabcth  Clmrlottv,  Duchess  of  Orleans  i — 

"Hiu  Qoccn -mother,  widow  of  Lonin  Xm.,  not  coutont  with  loring 
^idinal  Haxarin,  liad  onilcd  by  mtrrying  him.  llo  wbk  not  a  priest, 
ttd  had  &t>t  the  ordent  which  could  prcrcnt  kin  contiactiog  matri- 
^Miy,  All  the  circnni»tanc«»  are  now  widl  known.  Tbo  secret 
tage  by  whidi  the  Canliiml  resorted  OTcry  utghl  to  h«r  is  still 
■Xntl  the  Palais  Boyal.  Tbu  »Id  Bcaumia,  fimt  wuman  of  tha  bod- 
*^l«l]urto  tbeQneea-mother.waain  tlwi  necTet  of  her  marriage:  thi» 
'Ofelled  tbe  Queen  to  comply  with  all  tho  demands  of  bor  cmtfi- 

M.  Labonle  remarks  upon  this  testimony,  that  although  not 
fnttntpofaneons  it  is  the  more  trustworthy,  as  the  day  for 
■OlntioDal  misrepresentation  was  over;  that  Court  secrets  are 
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prc-ccrvrd  '  commc  traditions  ;*  antl  that  iu  Author  received  ■■ 
such  rvporix  with  an  iinparliality  only  equalled  hy  the  crnicaj 
bul(lm-M  with  which  she  relates  them,  | 

The  internal  evidence,  however,  is  stronger  &ad,  as  we  thialri 
conclusive.     A  voluminous  corrcspondonce  between  the  Qui^ 
RcjTent  and  Mazuin,  dnring  the  flight  of  the  latter  from  Franc4 
in  16&1-52,  published  for  the  French  Societe  de  rHiitoirr  h 
M.  KarencI,  settles  the  matter  Iteyond  dispute.   Under  ihegmvoc^ 
of  a  cypher,  the  key  to  which  M.  Knveiters  industry  has  di 
covetwl,  they  addressed  each  other  without  reserve,  and  n« 
did  the   most  ardent  of  lovers  use  language  more  passionate  ty) 
more  tender.     Some  of  their  letters,  which  arc  now  pahlisli 
for  the  first  time  by  M.  Chantclaazc,  breathe  not  merely  a  spi 
of  gallnntry,  but  of  genuine  afTcction.    It  should  not  be  forgot 
that  they  were  written  aAvr  years  of  tlie  clo«<-st  inlimaey,  on' 
when   tlie  (jueen    Kcf^enl,  who  was  two  yeai^  ohicr  than 
Cardinal,  was  nearly  sixty.* 

This  unchangeable  love  can   alone  explain  the  iromntabl4 
fidelity  with  which  Anne,  through  all  vicissitudes  of  fortu 
and  evcrn  to  the  hazard  of  her  crown,  clung  to  the  Cardin. 
Mar  it  not,  alas  I  also  accoont  for  tlie  moroseness  and  ill-bumoi 
which  in  later  yc»TS  Mazarin  dared  to  rent  upon  his  loyal 
stedfast  Mistress?     Wc  shotihl  add,  that  the  marriage  of  An: 
and  Mazarin  is  now  rrcognixnl  hv  mndetn  Fn-ncli  historians 
high  authority,  such  a*  Michelet,  Cheniel,  and  ('haiitelauxe. 

Die  earlier  days  of  Maxarin's  premierithip  must  hare  bes 
daya  of  intense  private  aiixit^ty.     He  had  do  strong  personi 
following.     The  Regent's  attachment  to  him  was  as  yet  untried 
The  princes  of  the  blood,  though  divided  by  mutual  jcalousici 
were  not  unlikely  to  unite  in  order  to  crush  him.     I^auf»: 
formed  a  plot  to  aMassinnte  him,  and  it  affords  a  rorinus  tllu] 
tmtion  of  the  ttme  of  mind  then  prevalent,  that  H.  Cnmpiox 
a  gentleman  of  the  Duke's  retinue,  although  be  abhorred  tta 
murder, /(^  bound  itt  honour  to  obey  his  ))airoR,  and  only  atip: 
lated  that  h«  should  not  be  requirwl  actually  to  strike  the  bi 
blow.     A  quarrel  between  two  ladies  of  the  Court  ted  to  a  rev< 
lation  of  the  conspiracy  and  the  imprisonment  of  Hcnufort ;  ac 
Maxarin,  stn-ngthencl  in  position  by  this  failure,  redntibletl  1l 
efTorts   to  punrhase  the  giHid    will  of  all  those  whine?  enmi 
might  be  dangerous.      The  (juren    Ri-gent    could    not    refi 
anything,  and  was  a  prey  to  the  most  importunate  and  sham 
less  mendicancy.     One  day  it  was  discoverMi   that  the  hs 
lioedlcssly  given  away  the  estate*  which  were  charged  with  tlal 
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aiUlemtM  of  tlu!  roval  tnblp,  anil  tlie  Court  was  in  dangnr  nf 
tfuriag.  Peosioiu,  giivcrnments,  dignitin,  faruun  of  every 
tand,  were  Iavish«l  on  all  sides. 

'  I.n  rvino  donmi  tout, 
Monxienr  jono  toiit, 
M.  1«  princi!  preiid  tont, 
La  drdiiM]  ttit  tout. 
La  (TLuuxdwr  sotdlu  brut,' 

«  (Ik  popular  cr/.     Such  (rratificatioos  wrrc  hardly  likelv  *o 

Kcnrrtmstworthy  Bcnice,  and  t lie (Turnefj abound  !n  lamcnlaUons 
ORT  the  ingratitiidc  of  thrir  rccipirnts. 

Oa  his  fir»t  nrrival  in  Paris,  Mn^rAnn  Iwwl  lixlgpd  with  M.  dc 
Chavign^  at  tli<r  HOtrl  S.  I'aul,  and  had  aftrnvnnls  Wi-n  :iMignc4) 
ittrtinents  first  in  the  Louvre  and  then  in  the  Palais  Itoyal.  In 
ImC  he  purcliascd  the  Hotel  Tutxeuf  from  the  President  of  tlte 
Cnrites  Comptea.  The  site,  which  is  now  occupied  hy  the 
*Bib1iotb(.'4}ue  Natinnalc,'  and  surrounded  by  a  dcn«p  population, 
tai  in  the  qunrtcr  which  vras  then  becoming;  f3»tiionnblp,  and 
BHoprised  ample  space  for  gardens  and  stabling,  as  nell  as  for 
I  phce  snitrd  to  the  wealth  an<l  splendour  of  the  Queen's 
nMiite.  The  choice  of  an  architect  and  of  artists  for  its  deco- 
ndM  was  matter  for  serious  diploTnatic  discussion.  Mazarin 
Input  to  sunore  tbe  si'rvic««  of  Bernini,  to  whom  lie  oflered  a 
fonnn  of  75,000  rure»;  but  on  the  Pojie's  refusal  to  allow 
Uili  to  leave  Home,  Mansnrd,  a  French  architecl,  was  selected 
lodnign  the  building.  Cardinal  Boiberini  was  more  success- 
lol  is  his  application  that  Komanelli  and  firimaldi  should  adorn 
■itb  frescoes  the  wnlls  and  ceilings  of  the  rising  palace,  which 
CUDptiscd,  in  addition  to  the  usual  apartments,  special  galleries 
brsculpturr  and  pictures,  a  library  so  planned  as  to  be  accessible 
to  tbe  public,  and  stabling  of  extent  and  completenes;*  hitherto 
ulimij  of. 

The  progress  of  the  building;  escited  (be  liveliest  interest 
it»mt  the  Court  ladies.  All  classic  mythology  was  to  be 
Bproduced  upon  the  ceiling  of  the  great  galleries;  ami,  as  a 
Wrrof  beauties  looked  on  approvingly,  Romanvlli  silently  in- 
llMuced  the  portrait  of  tbe  fairest  into  his  dusign.  On  their 
*^X  visit  the  likeness  was  detected,  and  a  clamour  of  diiconlent 
•Od  jealousy  arose.  In  vain  did  the  artist  pleoi),  '  Ilow  could  I, 
Vtlhooe  pair  of  bands,  paint  you  all  at  once?'  He  could  only 
*PI|tue  them  by  painting  every  one  of  them  in  turn. 

Uie  galleries  were  gradually  filled  with  a  splendi<l  eollectitm 
ofpictnrca  and  statttary:  and  tbe  inflnonoc  nf  n  taste  Ittr  art 
'km  inspin-d  in  Louis  XIV,,  and  through  him  into  tbe  French 
>Vina,  can   hardly  be  exaggerated.     Agents   were  employed 
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tkniughuut  Kuro|w,  wherKVttr  tltCT«  wiis  opportaailj,  to  enrk 
tiie  Palais  Mazartii  nilh  all  that  was  preutous  in  material  < 
beautiful  iu  design.  Clarendon  cumplaias  ibat  after  tbc  mnrdi 
of  Chailes  I.  .MaEaiiQ  *  feat  to  be  admitted  as  n  mrrchant  I 
traflic  in  the  puichstc  of  the  rich  goods  and  jcwcU  of  the  rifle 
cronn,  of  which  be  piircha«cd  the  rich  bcili,  hangings,  ail 
carpet*,  ntiirh  fnrnistied  his  palaec  nt  Fnri«.'  The  banki 
Jabach  was  »eiil  over  to  London  ;  and,  although  lliv  gems  of  tt 
roj-al  coUeciion  neiil  to  Madrid  and  UtusscIs,  he  socored  »oii; 
prices.  It  sounds  incredible  that  the  Cardinal,  ioiluencod  It 
some  strange  whim  or  misled  about  their  priceless  n-orth,  acti 
ally  refused  the  offer  of  Itaphael's  carloons  at  ihrco  huitdtc 
pounds.  Pci'haps  the  troublous  times  dlstrnclpd  his  attej 
tion,  or  begot  a  fit  of  parumony  for  which  wc  cannot  be  tc 
grateful. 

The  catalogue  of  th<-  plctunis  indudiKl  in  the  'Inventain 
drawn  up  by  Colbert  euinprise*  neatly  five  hundred  example 
No  doubt  they  were  of  various  degrees  of  merit,  but  the  taste  m 
judgment  are  not  to  be  lightly  depreciated,  which  contribute 
thirty  pictures  lo  the  present  gallery  of  the  Louire,  and  the  Du 
d'Anmale  asserts  there  is  not  one  of  them  of  which  the  gallci' 
has  not  good  reason  to  be  proud.  We  must  refer  our  renders  t 
the  '  Invcntniic'ajid  to  the  Duke's  intcresliug  annotations  for 
detailed  account  of  them.  TheCanlinal  look  a  personal  intere 
in  adding  new  example*  ;  and  when  a  ca»-  arrived  with  a  fttit 
purchase  from  Koine  or  \'enicie,  its  contents  were  eagerly  criti 
cized  and  their  genuineness  discussed.  Tlichistory  of  thoacqai 
sition  of  the  Spuusalia  of  Correg^io  deserves  special  mcntiM 
.Mazerin  had  loug  coveted  and  vainly  tried  to  obtain  it  from  hi 
old  allies,  iho  Barbcrini.  At  length  the  Queen  Kegent  wq 
incited  to  ask  for  it,  and  it  was  reluctantly  yielded  to  )m 
entreaties.  Not  long  after  its  arrival  in  I'aris,  it  was  iratuterrv 
to  the  Palais  ^la£u-io,  to  the  intense  morlifiealion  of  the  donon 
who  loudly  protested  that  tliey  only  parted  with  it  on  conditio, 
that  it  should  grace  the  royal  galleries. 

It  would  occupy  the  entire  space  at  our  command  to  give  eve 
a  brief  rt'tumi  of  the  works  of  art  enumerated  in  the  detailfli 
catalogue  before  us.  Maxarin  was  a  Wim  collector,  and  had  «] 
a  collector's  fondness  for  accumulation,  so  that  to  the  end  of  hi 
life  he  was  continually  buying  additional  treasures,  and  in  hi 
powerful  position  numberless  presents  were  sent  to  gratify  hi 
well-known  tastes.  We  cannot  do  moic  than  allude  to  th 
statues  which  he  prized  so  highly,  and  whose  strangle  destin 
it  Was  to  pas*  lo  an  owner  who  wantonly  mutilated  and  destroyei 
them.     A  similar  fate  befel  a  portion  of  the  tapestry — a  specis 
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Satatt  of  ibc  Palais  Mamrin,  whicb  dcieim  more  than  a  mere 
putiiv  mention. 

No  Ins  ih*n  ibiriy  pag«  "f  tlic  *  Invenuirr '  arc  occupictl  with 
^bire  recital  of  tbe  lianjfin^  which  niliimcil  th'^  CarOinal's 
■ilk  The  looms  not  only  of  Pari*  and  Lyont,  but  thow  of 
Fbnilns  and  Holland,  of  ^ortusal  and  England,  and  of  tbe 
hitiui  cities  from  Milan  to  Naples,  were  all  laid  under  contri- 
btlioti,  so  as  to  form  an  asscmblaj^  equally  rich  in  almost 
my  limnch  of  thiv  vtnliy  nrt.  Tlic  catalogup  rnumcmlcs  nbout 
fiRTMrie*  of  grand  d«?«igns;  each  one  compriting  n  sniucnce 
ttbam  balf-a>duxi;n  to  a  score  of  panels  of  lift-tinp.  Mistory, 
HOHt  and  profane ;  lives  drawn  fnun  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
■DoiU  and  Apocrypha ;  mythological  fable  and  classic  legend 
■od  Roman  story ;  the  arts  that  adorn  and  tbe  pnrsDils  ibat  ennren 
^;  <)estgns  from  Titian  and  Albert  Dilrcr, — all  looked  down 
^uJly  from  the  walls  on  the  throng  that  filled  the  salons  of 
fti  I^lais  .Ma»rin.  Upon  no  portion  of  bis  treasures  did 
Mimin  bestow  greater  <-are  ;  and,  when  they  hiul  lieen  dts- 
ftnti  on  bis  flight  from  Fmnoe  in  lt>5l,  their  restoration  was 
tie  most  grateful  offering  that  could  be  presented  to  biro.  The 
Uhcb  of  Sweden  gracefully'  relinciuisiied  the  lar^  purchases 
•if  had  made  from  the  Cardinals  collection,  and  Colbert's 
*i>ajm  were  ever  on  the  alert  to  recover  lost  specimens  or  to 

^IUK  new  ones, 
lefbre  vrr  mss  altogether  from  the  productions  of  the  loom, 
"«ibdl  pry  for  a  minute  into  the  chests  and  wardrobes  of  the 
■>Bt-dressnl  and  best*Attrnded  statesman  of  his  day.    *  Two  bun- 
^  and  seven  yards,  one-third,  and  half  a  quarter  ftbe  jractiong 
■'•dicale  the  accurate  pen  of  the  exact  Colbert]  of  crimson  velvet; 
''"  y*rds  of  gold  Florentine  brocade,  embroidered  with  flowers ; 
••o  other  pieces  of  Florentine  brocade,  with  flower*  of  gold  on 
*ttl*er  ground  ;  two  entire  lengths  of  green  ficnoa  velvet,  con- 
"•wiag  57  yards  and  two-thirJs,  "less  a  twelfth;"  22  pieces 
'*  Mdonesc  velvet  of  rose-red,  amounting  to  292  yards' — such 
*'*the  first  few  items  of  the  list,  from  which  we  learn  that  the 
'•nnoires "  of  the  jnlace  held  824  yards  of  velvet,  25f<  of  satin, 
'"i  T4i)  of  rich  (ianiaik,  besides  368  more  of  other  textures, 
'•'ytng  from    violol  gauze  to  yellow    Chinese   brocade.      Nor 
**«lhis  store  csccssive,  when  we  consider  (he  demands  on  it 
**iieh  must  have  been  miulr  ni  times  by  ihi;  grand  iluunbcrlain 
"'the  household,  tlie  stcwnnl,  and  the  master  of  the  horse. 

The  wardrulM!  of  bis  MmimMuv,  although  restricted  by  the 
'^rttriastical  cliaracier  of  its  owner,  included  fivc^and-twnnty 
**|?leie  sniu  of  every  rich  material  then  in  vogue,  from  tlic 
■o»»i«t  scarlet  velvet  to  the  finest  ruby  lawn.      We   cannot 
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Un^r  OTer  the  elaborate  record,  with  all  its  minute  nicctia 
of  spotted  taSetas  asd  ilame-colourcd  petcnfaatii,  of  r\eAf% 
doublets  and  costly  baldricks,  of  scores  of  garlera  witli  tlielr 
bunches  of  ribbons  of  cndW*  laco  and  fine  linrn,  and,  characier- 
istically  enough,  of  scrntcil  ghirtis.  One  item  we  gire  eatirCi 
as  well  worthy  a  dandv  of  (hi.-  funt  water  : — 

*  Un  parasol  de  damaa  roago  cromoiey  a.  ileurs,  lout  ony,  gam;  dc 
frange  do  aote  meal^  de  ^nsieurs  cotdours,  avec  lo  bois  do  fioma 
fa^on  d'^boine.' — •  iDTentairo,'  p.  338. 

Th«  Cardinal  auuredly  surpassed  all  other  Premiers  ie 
foppery. 

Mazarin  was  a  born  virtuoso,  whose  wealth  and  inflnenn 
enabled  him  to  gather  all  that  his  taste  desired,  and  his  tait4 
was  indeed  multifarious.  Shrines,  monstrances,  rcliqiiariea 
chnliees,  jeivi-ls,  huricn)  for  years  in  tlie  treasuries  of  dittani 
munavtetie*, — prici-le«s  works  that  hnd  been  a  Inlxmr  of  \oya 
wroug:hl  without  stint  of  toil  and  time,  Ihe  pride  and  produrtioi 
of  a  lifetime — masterpieces  of  the  ^Idsmitb's  art,  on  which  i 
luxuriant  fancy  had  lavished  all  that  was  quaint  in  fanc}-  n 
elegant  in  form,  in  a  day  when  artists  of  high  rank  worked  in  tk 
precious  metals,  and  when  the  intrinsic  worth  of  th«  materia 
was  but  a  fraction  of  the  value  imparted  to  it  by  chasing  an« 
sculpturr  and  enamel — ^jn  what  profusion  such  things  wer 
amassed  we  will  only  in<Iieate  before  we  pass  on.  I'wenly  |uica 
of  the  '  Inventaire'  arc  deroted  to  an  rnumrratiou  of  articia 
in  rock-crystal,  amber,  coral,  ajid  other  precious  materials 
'encbassees  dans  de  I'argeiit  vermeil  dore.'  The  catalogue  c 
the  gilt  plate  in  the  mansion  and  the  chapel  611s  npwards  c 
twenty  more  ;  and  equal  space  is  required  for  '  argent  bUn 
servant  <l 'ordinaire.'  H^c  fear  lo  get  hopelessly  bejDnd  "U 
depth  if  we  venlun^  to  do  more  than  to  glance  at  the  forty  paffl 
of  *  litz  ct  eranieublementx,'  where,  amidst  the  technicality 
and  mysteries  of  a  nomenclature  which  might  jtuzzle  an  ant 
qtuiry  and  apholsterer  combined,  we  recognize  grand  state  bee 
with  their  gorgeous  caning  and  velvet  hangings,  heavy  wic 
fringe  of  bullion,  and  posts  adorned  with  massive  bouquets  < 
real  silver  flowers.  Twenty-two  cabinets  of  ebony  or  torlois' 
shell,  elaborated  in  the  style  which  recent  sales  have  made  i 
familiar,  gnured  the  salons,  in  which  also  stood  <-o]>!<>us  store  • 
tables  of  rich  mosaic,  of  alabaster  and  ]x>i]>byry  and  tt 
choicest  marble. 

Such  a  collection  must  have  exercised  an  immense  inflncDi 
upon  the  national  taste,  and  wc  are  persuaded  thnt  France 
largely  indebted  to  Mazarin  for  its  subsequent  preK-minen< 
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m  nt.  FcHT  tbe  Canliual  did  not  hide  awn}-  hU  Ircuunis,  he 
lond  lo  exbibil  lb<rin  ;  and,  whilst  audience  nf  liim«dl'  wait 
aUtntAj  difficult  to  s^-curc,  his  gallpries  were  at  all  tiiuest 
Nmtibls. 

A  like  fpirit  of  munificent  liberality  prompted  tbe  forma- 
dea  of  hU  libmry.  The  recent  foundstions  of  the  Bodleian 
M  Qtfard,  and  of  Cnnlinal  Ilorromro  nt  Milnn,  mav  indeed 
bne  Mggertcd  n  propOKil  wbieh  wait  carried  out  witli  rapidity 
ud  jodfoient.  \W  shuuld  bear  in  mind,  as  M.  Lnboitle  t^ 
uiu,  tutt,  whereas  nothing  is  commoner  than  (o  collect  4(>,0I>0 
ralnnM  and  place  them  at  ibe  public  disposal  now,  nothing  was 
■OK  itousual  then.  Tht^  Kin<;B  library  at  that  date  contained 
4bI;  10,000  rolumc*.  nn<l  lulmiuion  to  it  was  an  exceptional 
ptiTileg^  M.izarin  fouml  in  Xaudi-  a  capable  and  experienced 
lihnrian,  who  irnverH'd  almixt  all  Kunipe  to  mnke  purchases; 
ad  as  toon  a«  1 0,O0(t  cir  1 2,U(X)  voluinc^s  had  Ixn-n  got  t»g<!ther, 
fc  collection  was  opened,  probably  in  \\'A\.  Under  the 
fcigMd  name  of  Mascurai,  and  in  tbe  form  of  a  dialogue, 
Niibde  set  forth  the  advantages  tbus  conferred  npon  students 
Md  tke  learned,  which  for^haduw  our  own  Museum  Reading- 
Mon  (with  the  addition  of  tbe  paper) : — 

'Satniral,  It  will  bo  open  to  nil  tlis  world,  no  livintt  wxil  ex- 
^M,  from  uight  in  Ifao  moruiug  (o  tivu  to  tbu  evoning.  Thei«  will 
kifcoirs  for  tfaoso  who  only  wish  to  read,  nud  tnlilei  raniialuKl  witli 
!■(,  ink,  and  paper,  fur  tbosu  who  want  to  wrilu,  and  tho  libmriau 
Mi  bit  att«ndanta  will  be  nnder  strict  oidbis  to  gire  tiio  Btndions  all 
fc  bodis  tb«j  oan  oak  for  in  every  language  and  branch  of  science, 
*1  to  lalcu  them  back  and  Tostoie  them  to  tlietr  places  wlien  tboy 
ifK  iloM  with  thton. 

'Saiul  ifflj^r.  I  do  not  sappoee  flor  my  part  that  Umho  will  be  any 
pfU  oond.  For  most  learned  and  judicious  persons  will  prefer  to 
pM  br  this  libraiy,  as  they  haro  dona  hitherto,  ratlior  than  bu 
*9mm  to  the  caprice  of  the  Swiss,  or  to  tlio  iasolonoa  of  so  many 
lipssnd  lacken  in  order  to  enter. 

'Xateurat.  Wore  I  to  admit  that  the  Swiss  and  portem  of  tlio 
jptM  houses  won  anch  as  you  Itavo  jiiKt  piTtrnyud,  cvnn  were  th<y 
^wierasos,  rinco  men  of  Ictten;  rMcmblu  tliuui  Orpiiviiw.-H  who  kiuiw 
^  to  eharm  tbcm,  yon  need  not  foar  tliut  tbu  tulyrv  to  tlw  Cardinal's 
l*hce  will  not  alwayn  be  open  to  llioHu  who  wish  lo  Tifiil  tb»  library, 
^i^d  u  a  proof  that  it  is  w),  I  reoulleot  haviitg  eeen,  erery  day  when 
>i  is  open,  nKtro  tbou  80  or  100  who  all  stndied' there  at  once.  Unt 
"oc*  liteiaiy  tana  ore  canity  n-bnltod  by  the  slightest  noise  or  biistlc, 
•"^  lidr  difficultl»  and  appreltonsioiia  have  boon  met  by  adfaugiiig  a 
pitste  entruufe.  which  will  open  on  the  Rue  do  It ichc lieu,  over  wliicb 
*>&  le  engiuTed  in  letters  of  gold  upon  a  slab  of  black  marble. 


' "  Entrcz,  rons  luiin  qtii  roules  lire ;  cnlrez." 
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Tlie  palroniige  whicit  Mazarin  llius  cxtoBilcd  to  litrratmr  Wif  ' 
not  confined  to  the  provision  of  this  public  library.  Comcitl^ 
CtiapHain,  Voiturc,  Balzac,  snd  Dos  Cartes,  were  all  in  the 
receipt  of  pensions  from  hltn.  The  golden  agw  of  French 
)ilcratur«  was  beginning  to  dawn,  anil  its  birth  was  f(»tGT«d  bf 
the  Canlinnl,  wlio  favoured  the  dmina,  intrMlucctl  the  Open 
into  F^an^4^,  and  founded  the  Intlitut. 

Hanlly  bad  tlio  volumes  been  urmnged  uj)on  tlteir  ■belvoi 
when  they  were  exjwsed  tf)  Imminent  danger.  TLo greater portloa 
of  the  library  was  not  fully  acquired  before  1C48  ;  ancfinlhe 
following  year  the  outbreak  of  the  Fronde  drove  Maiarin  from 
Paris,  and  placed  the  treasures  of  his  palace  at  the  mercy  of  hit 
foes.  To  nil  the  jealousy  nwivkenrd  In  the  native  noA^uf  sod 
the  ParhiiKtitit  by  the  uiurpntion  of  absolutes  |M>wer,  was  addtd  , 
the  envy  exeiled  by  so  lavish  a  display  aud  expenditure  of 
wealth  by  a  foreigner,  at  a  moment  when  there  was  wtdespitsil 
misery  throughout  France,  and  when  the  necessities  of  theStsW 
were  only  supplied  by  the  most  oppressive  forms  of  taxation. 

'  Who  could  (ivCT  have  b(J.ieveil,'  wrote  a  pampliletccr  of  tlie  iij. 
'  thnt  one  insignilicntit  stranger,  epning  from  the  drcgx  of  tlie  peop^ 
boni  II  etihjcct  of  llic  King  of  Spaiu,  i^liould  have  mcimtcd  in  sis  JWS 
npnu  the  shonlik-rs  of  the  Kitig  of  France,  hava  laid  down  tli«  lavto 
nil  the  priat;eii,  iniprisoiieJ  sonie,  driven  othwH  into  exile,  oud  bwH 
in  I'ariH  a  pulucu  whieh  puts  tliat  of  tho  King  tu  Ehaini^  and  whsH; 
luxury  im  uurriL-d  to  its  highest  point,  even  in  tlie  hurccs'  monganj' 
'  Lcttre  d'lin  licligicux.' 

The  jKipulnr  odium  soon  found  expression  in  the  de 

the  I'lirhiitait,  which    ordered    the  splendid  collections       

Palais  Mazarin,  the  library  included,  to  be  confiscated  and  solar 
and  XaudL-  in  despair   published  a   pathetic  letter  of 
fttrsnce  against  so  grievous  a  mistake. 

'  lie  iO.OOO  viils.,'  he  plends,  '  have  Iwen  collected  bj  the  cart ' 
een^rul  kings  uuil  iirinoQs  in  Europe,  by  itll  the  ambosaadors  thd 
faav6  set  out  of  Fruuee  these  kn  years  into  the  most  romote  pIsM^' 
To  tell  you  that  I  liave  made  voyages  into  Flanders,  Italy,  Ei^Ul'^ 
and  Germauy,  to  brinfj  hither  whatover  is  rare  and  exeellont,  is  litll* 
in  comparison  of  the  cares  which  so  many  crowned  heads  l»rt 
taken  to  further  the  laudable  designs  of  liis  Kmi nonce.'  B* 
prewntly  supplies  some  interesting  details.  The  oollootion  indoM 
*200  UibloN,  ti-anslatcd  into  all  sorts  of  laugusges;  a  liistovj,  tM 
most  univereal  and  most  complete  of  any  ever  yet  soon ;  S500  *dC 
of  pnr«  math i' mat ics ;  all  the  old  and  new  editions  of  the  rlnrttf,  tf** 
fatnen.  and  the  so hocilmcn ;  the  lawyers  of  1^0  proviuceH,  m<^ '' 
them  fortiigners  ;  the  eynodH  of  more  than  300  bishopriGS  ;  fur  riw*' 
and  offices  of  the  Church,  nn  inSnito  number  ;  the  laws  and  fotuid* 
tiona  of  nil  rch'gious  boiisci^,  lioepitAls,  communities,  and  confin 
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fandtiM;  Um  mlui  uvl  prsctical  mctvU  in  all  arU,  botii  libenJ  and 
■sduiio ;  »ud  maauanripU  in  all  laDgiuguo  and  all  ecieace«.' 

At  the  prospect  of  tlie  drttrurtinn  nf  sn  magnificcDt  ui  DndCT- 
idiaj  b;  lho*e  who  aliould  have  Iw-rn  ibe  first  to  protect  it,  no 
noder  iS  Xaude  gires  the  rein*  to  bis  eloquence,  and  indulge* 
in  niBe  romantic  flights.  Its  loss  would  surpasa  the  sock  of 
Cnutantinoplo  or  the  destruction  of  the  '  ^neid ! '  He  cTcn 
tiui  that  tnc  aanihilatioa  of  the  Parlemait  ittclf  would  be  .1 
ooaar  cdainitv. 

*  FnugBtar  potios  legnni  Teoerand*  poleatea 
Qmm  tot  ooqgoctos  noclesque  ducqiw  UboreB 
Hauaerit  noa  dies  supreraaqM  juaaa  MuatOfi.' 

l^danger  ir.is  for  iho  prirtcnt  avertird,  but  on  Miuarin's  second 
flight  in  1651  the  collection  would  inevitably  biive  been  dis- 
ftned,  had  it  not  been  that  the  small  prices  obtained  for  the 
wiier  lots  put  up  to  sate  caused  the  attention  of  the  Parlement 
to  be  directed  to  moie  ptolilnble  spoils. 

It  would  be  cuiious  to  trace  the  ^^dual  chnn^  in  etiqurtle 
*od  manners  from  nn  carlr  period  to  the  reOncmrnt  nnd  poliltr- 
BMof  modem  courts.  How  much  coarseness  of  thought  and 
bopiiige  prevailed  in  Maz&rin's  lime  is  abundantly  illus- 
InWd  in  M.  Lnborde's  *  Notes,'  but  man;  of  his  anecdotes 
Wild  not  Ixrar  tmnsfcninrie  to  our  pagrs.  It  is  horrible  to 
innk  of  the  sjilniidid  hutclx  of  Paris  dt^ftled  by  habits  which 
»wdJ  disgrace  a  hovel,  and  of  the  fon-mott  men  in  Europe  de- 
gi^nl  by  revolting  and  obltuiive  iudccency.  Possibly  the 
W^n&U  scenes  of  a  desolating  war,  which  bad  covered  half  tlic 
Omtiimit  with  unutterable  miterj,  had  brutalixcd  the  generals 
■iwell  s*  tbcir  Armies  ;  and  the  former  brought  Inck  to  court 
4e  tone  of  mind  acquired  in  the  ramp.  The  I>uke  of  Lorraine 
*P(sl/  boasted  that  bis  soldiers  were  (»nnit>als,  and  tbe 
<!(spUches  of  Condi-  and  Turenne  drily  record  scenes  of  wide- 
Ipftad  desolation  and  appalling  wretchedness,  without  a  single 
*»pre*sion  of  sympathy  or  pity.  No  wonder  that  the  utter  dis- 
IfStnl  of  others'  feelings  thus  engendered  should  betray  itself 
lo  {irivate  aociety,  and  that  the  long  suitea  of  apartments,  through 
*liicli  the  guests  passed  before  arriving  in  tbe  presence  of  their 
■W,  'portaicnt  Ics  traces  d«  passage  de  eet  seigneurs  qui 
'^tchaietit  haut  pour  martjucr  leur  rang  et  sr  permettaient  de 
plas  gnodes  libertes  |»>ur  pnmver  leur  indu]K'n«iance.'*  The 
•"nieiweTe,  however,  about  to  iioprove,  for  a  curious  'Traitii  de 
is  dvUit^,'  published  by  AaU  Courtin  in  1673,  insists  that 
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nlthougli    it   f«w  jc^-trs  tign  'il  nioil  ]>cnnis  de  cracberi 
(levant  des  jm-tiuiiiim  de  ({Uitliti-,  et  il  sulfiiuiit  dr  mettre  Ic 
densui :  u  pn-ieiil,  c'eU  udc  indecencc'     Transatluitic  iX|ra 
caaUm  has  alone  prcaerred  lUe  roanoors  of  ao  old  court,   fl 

lli^b  piny  was  the  fathion  under  the  Rrgcncj,  and  Affl 
was  a  skili'ul  card-plnycr  and  loved  to  indulge  his  old  {wopei 
for  g:ninbling.  Whole  nficrnoons  were  olVn  tliun  spent,  ;iiid  ] 
•take*  lost  nnd  won.  Mnnv  prrsonx  of  duulitful  iintf-oi.'dfnta 
chamrter  fouml  ndmisston  then  lut  ever  into  gaining  Cll 
Clieating  wn«  gcnenl  iitid  unblushing.  Hot  blood,  hi(;b  wi 
fierce  recri  mi  nation,  ;of ten  interrupted  or  broke  up  the  g 
His  enemies  asserted  that  MaiEarin,  to  whom  ererj-  concetv 
crime  was  in  turn  imputed,  preserved  all  his  light  coin  in  £ 
to  pay  with  it  his  debts  of  honour.  M 

Nl.  Tubn>uf  culled  one  afternoon  at  the  Palais  MoziQ 
pay  the  balance  of  n  considcmble  nmount  which  he  had 
to  its  master.  T\nf  Canlinnl  placed  the  money  in  a  cab 
from  whence  he  drew  n  bag  oonlniniug  a  number  of  fine  piW 
stones,  which  he  kept  taking  out  one  by  one.  '  Give  Mat 
Tobonif,'  be  said,  as  he  handled  them  in  an  absent  mai 
'  Give  .Madame  Tubonif,'  and  he  paused  to  draw  forth  aoc 
gem,  '  Give  Madame  Tubttuf ' — *  What  ?  '  at  last  cxclaitOM 
impatient  and  expectant  husband,  who  was  hoping  to  be 
in  come  degroe  for  bis  ill-luck — *  What?'  be  nskcd 
tfutstretchod  hnnd.  '  My  compliments,'  was  tlic  calm  re[ 
was  commonly  reported  that  the  Hotel  Tubccuf  bnd  he 
from  its  owner  at  play,  but  the  mcinorandn  of  several  instoln 
of  its  price  enlentd  by  Colbert  in  the  Cardinal's  acod 
effectually  refute  the  calumny.  We  may  perhaps  ascribe  ti 
•nmc  unscrupulous  hostility  ibe  assertion  that  Alazario  dit 
disdain  himself  to  cheat  at  cards,  and  that  h«  found  le 
amidst  the  cares  of  State  to  invent  the  game  of '  Hoc.'*  A  i 
favourable  witness  atTirms  that  Alastrin  allowed  himself  | 
cheated  witli  indiflerent^.-.  Kven  so  late  as  the  close  ol 
century,  the  Ducbesse  dc  la  l-'ert«  assembled  a  company  oi 
trndcsprople  at  her  house,  and  plated  with  them  at  laaeqii 
*  I  cheat  them,'  she  whispered  to  Aladeuoisellc  de  Launai 
tlien  tliey  rob  me.' 

Amongst  the  charges  brought  against  ^fa^a^in*s  prira 
racter,  the  most  serious  is  that  of  inordinate  nvnriccT 
undoubtedly  his  enormous  fortune  could  not  have  been  ami 
in  so  brief  a  period  ex<;ept  by  means  that  we  shoulil  now 
•idcr  utterly  indefensible.     \ct,  in  order  to  estimate  his  coi 

*  ■  On  Ic  tlmit  InTpnlmr  dg  lioo.  ou  beau  Jtm  >I»  irirnts  «t  qiunats-'— ft 
■  UsMtin,  OBunv*,'  i.  p.  tH. 
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mitljr,  we  mtut  judge   liiin   i>v  rlii^  ntntidnrd  of  hia  own  a^. 

iWtrios  rapacity  ami    unblushing   bribery  wfire  lunnngit  its 

most  nuHied  characteristics,  and  no  rank  was  too  i^xnltnl  to 

tttop  to  the  practice  of  ihcm.     Queens,  princes,  peers,  prelates, 

gtnerats — evcrv    one,    in    ahorf^ — bcggetl   ivilhout    reacire,    and 

aotjilnl  without  grntitudv.     Ambasiadore  sold  the  secrets  of 

ibtir  Kiven-ignt,  sf^vnnts  the  correspondence  of  their  masters, 

Idies  Htc  r<>nli<Ien(-R  uf  tlieir  lovers.     Mnny  «  high  reputation, 

lite  that  of  our  uurn  l)e   Fuc,  has  fallen  terribly  through  the 

mrislinn  of  secrets  long  buried  in  the  archives  of  the  State. 

Mttario's  prirate  note-books  repeatedly  record  his  irritation  at 

tbrcoatintied  bostility  of  those  whom  he  h.nd  tried  to  conciliate 

hf  ample  presents.       Ho  complains    that    De  Jars,   who    hail 

toeptcd   two  abbeys,  worth  SO.OOO  li%fc»  dc  rente,  bc&ides  a 

ammONirrir  of  equal  value,  ami   other  concideiablc  gratifica- 

Qms,  still   threw  his  whole  influi-'ucc  against  his  benefactor. 

A  bdy  of  much  higher  rank,  .Madame  de  ClMivrense,  wbosc 

nSrriogs   for  her  attachment    to   Anne   during    the    life    of 

ioti*  XIII.  gave  her  deserved  favour  with  the  Queen  Kegent, 

•H  approached  with  the  most  costly  and  seductive  oilers.     At 

Muann's  su»-*c^tion,  the  Queen  gave  her  first  5tl,(HXl  .-vod  then 

VfifX)^  livres — an  enormous  sum  in  those  ilaya.     Her  apolo- 

ptfs  usiTTt  that  what  )ho  wanted  was  not  gold,  but  power: 

lot,  nevertheless,  she  took  the  money.     At  the  Court  of  the 

Vilicnn  nothing  could  W  accomplished  without  bribery,  and  in 

tbs  days  of  lnn<K'ent  X.  it  might  have  Ix-en  supposed  that  the 

Vicu  of  Clirist  had  read  all  bis  .Master's  injunctions  in  a  svnse 

Crectiy  opposite   to  their  true  meaning,  so  barefaced  was  the 

•ftantery  with  which  the  Holy  Father  sold  promotion  to  tbe 

^brst  bidder.     The  chtof  power  was  in  the  hands  of  Donna 

Oljnpia,  the  PonlilT's  sistcr-tn-law,  who  was  accused  not  merely 

■■f  tntflicking  in  ljenefic«»,  but  of  poisoning  tlie  purchasers  of 

Wt«ares,  in  order  to  resell  them  ;  and  it  is  said  that  she  sacri- 

^^  in  this  way  no  less  than  one  hundred  an<l  fifty  Tii-tim*. 

"fkra  Micbel  Mazarin  was  striving  to  be  apjwtnted  a  cardinal, 

■>*  spread  a  report  that  Germonviile,  the  r'rench  Ambassador, 

W  received  instructions  to  confer  the  abbey  of  Corbie  on  the 

^•pe's  nephew.      On   being   admitted  to  an  audience  nf  the 

•™tifr,  the  envoy  wa,*  not  allowc"!  to  finish  his  (wngiatulationt, 

itio  broach  the  subject  of  tW  intendeil  gift,  before  Innocent 

■"liottsly   interrupted   him; — 'Does  not   his  Majesty  wish    to 

•"ifcrsomc  abbey  on  the  Cardinal  Panfilio'f'     As  Germonviile 

""Wrgtd   upon   the  value   of  the   donation,  '  the  Pope's  coon- 

''*Woe  gradually  recovered  ita  serenity,  and  be  seemed  to  grow 

"V  yean  younger,  whilst  bis  eIo()uencc  redoubled  in  expressing 

his 
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bis  itwnks.'  The  anticipated  boon  wa«,  liowrver,  itill  wi 
held.  A  long  liiplomatU^  ciirr<;»]«i(Mlcn<:p  cn*u«l ;  and  Mnjui 
followcil  up  n(-gc>L'ialtons  conductiHl  bjr  lecret  ngcnts,  to  vrLi 
utcccn  b«  profeued  the  most  profound  indiiTereacc,  bj 
(lespatdi  of  sucli  a  force  against  lite  papal  territories  as  pro 
ibal  he  was  terribly  in  earnest.  At  length  the  terms  « 
finallj'  settled,  and  tbo  desired  honour  ronferml  on  Mid 
Donna  Olvmpia  was  to  bare  40,000  crowns,  and  Prince  Lu 
vifiio,  anoihrr  nephew  of  Innocent,  the  rcrenur*  of  tbc  pi 
cipalitj'  of  Piomhino.  The  whole  atlair  from  first  to  lost 
a  contest  of  erafl,  duplicity,  and  trickery,  in  which  Maxi 
<-ain<-  off  victorious.  Olympia  received  only  fair  words;,  and  k 
Fn-nch  goods  not  worth  ftOOO  crowns:  Ludoviaio  got  QoUu 
Vet  this  transaction  was  stated  by  President  Xovion,  in  s 
assembly  of  the  Parhment  of  Paris,  to  have  cost  the  counti 
sum  equal  in  present  value  to  two  millions  sterling. 

We  repeat  that  Maiiarin  roust  be  judged  hy  the  standoni 
his  own  day — a  day  when  the  foremost  in  Chuicb  and  S 
helped  themselves  nilh  botli  hands,  and  gjeed  knew  no  bom 
except  lack  of  opportunity.     Perhaps  a  more  startling  exam 
may  serve  to  illustrate  how  low  was  the  tone  of  public  mom 
at  tliis  period.     There  was  no  man  who  had  benefited  n 
largely  by  Mazarin's  accession  to  power  than  Conde.     He 
been  chosen  by  bim  at  an  early  age,  during  bis  father's  lifeti 
to  command  the  French  anny  in  tbe  Low  Countrie*,  sod 
indebted  to  him  for  the  opportunity  which   gained   bim 
crowning  honour  of  his  victory  at  RocroL     Hut  CondO  n-gor 
bis    military  skill    and    renown,    not    as    splendid    gifts  to 
employed  for  the  benefit  of  his  »>untry,  but  as  ioitiuments  i 
which  to  extort,  in  tbe  hour  of  her  peril,  an  advanced  price 
his  services.     At  a  critical  juncture  in  H>4(!,  when  the  powi 
Mazarin  was  weakened  by  the  failure  of  the  sieKc  of  Orbth 
whilst  that  of  Conde  was  enhanced  by  the  capture  of  Com 
and  Manlyke,  C^ndti  held  sullenly  aloof  from  the  Court, 
was  only  won  over  by  the  gift  of  domains  worth  5(X),(HX)  croi 
'  It  was  at  the  price  of  the  governments  of  (^'hampogne 
Stenai  that  his  sertiees  could  be  secured  to  protect  the  front 
of  Champagne,  and  to  cover  the  siege  of  Gravelinea.'* 

There  arc  other  circumstances  to  be  taken  into  account  be 
we  VAn  arrive  at  a  just  decision.      The  limes  were  Stnn] 
out  of  joint.     Would  France  have  been  the  better  if  power 
lieen  tniniiferretl   from   the  hands  of  Mazarin   to  thote  of 
miserable  puppet  Gastou,  or  to  tbe  turbulent  Fnmdists , 


-  Cheniel.  I  p^  a*!. 
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tbrinudiiicc  of  De  Uetz,  or  even  to  (hi-  cajinble  Irat  greedy 
Condc?  Public  mone}'  wna  reganled  as  the  legilinmle  picv  of 
Ame  who  were  fortnnntP  eDou(>b  to  be  the  first  to  grasp  it.  The 
itimlr  T«jiittftnce  of  the  Parlement  of  Paris  to  the  exactions  of 
Ac  Minister  wns  proiDptecI,  ttot  br  any  natriotic  abhonvDce 
it  iiiegnl  t.-ixntion,  but  by  n  <)cteTtninatioii  to  upbold  the 
nODptioa  <>f  the  lawyi-n  fruin  l>caring  their  fair  sbarc  of  tbc 
public  buTileos.  De  lUeVt  bears  eridenee  ngainit  his  nnn 
pmr  that  'cbacun  deus  MD^uit  nux  jielites  p)rles.'  M.  Ia- 
tnrde  has  discovered  and  gives  a  facsimile  of  s  bond  of  asso- 
riation.  Ion;;  smothered  beneath  the  dost  of  the  '  BibUothi><|ae 
Rojtk,'  adumrd  with  the  l&rgc  spravrlini*  signatures  of  all 
*^  badiag  Fn>ndi^urs,  Monlmorencics  nnd  Gondys,  La  Rochc- 
.  taulls  and  Cnumonti,  1^  Tn-niimDlrs  and  Si'vigm.'* ;  and  this 
n  ils  purport.  'IIil- signalnrirK  uridcttnld-  muluiilly  to  aid  each 
Mier  (i>  preserre  '  the  good*,  honours,  tliurges,  and  beiiefici-s," 
<|f»hich  they  might  be  deprived.  Hven  the  swonl  of  Conde 
wi  at  the  service  of  Spain  against  hia  own  country,  so  soon 
u  lie  thought  his  own  claims  not  sufficiently  regarde<l.  'It  is  a 
paa  misfortune,'  wrote  Mazarin  on  his  tablets,  'that  it  would 
Wtooogh  to  raise  France  to  the  highest  degree  ol'  prosperity,  if 
«iIt  Fretichmcn  were  devoted  to  France  ;  but  this  cannot  be 
♦btiincd.'  Patriotium  wn*  an  idle  name.  It  was  cvcrj'  one  for 
L^mtelf,  and  plunder  for  u«  all. 

Another  t!x ten uating  consideration  should  not  be  overfookeil. 
la  tie  baokniptcy  of  the  State  Treasury  the  personal  credit  of 
Ae  Minister  was  frequently  pledf^d  for  the  national  service, 
indthiis  private  and  public  money  became  inextricably  confused. 
DwbtlcM  the  statesman  who  thus  relieved,  at  his  own  imlividunl 
^ard,  the  exigencies  of  tbo  moment,  felt  no  mon^  compunction 
lielping  himself  to  an  ample  n-turn  for  his  venture  when 
{■ortunily  arose,  than  modern  financiers  hare  scrupled  at 
pnilitiiig  hy  the  necessities  of  an  Eastern  despot  or  of  a  South 
Aanican  republic.  The  alternations  of  Ma^arin's  private  fortune 
Ivioolt  [Quch  of  the  nature  of  a  gambling  spcctdntion,  in  which 
''■t  mMt  hazardoii«  riiks  aiv  incurred  in  the  hope  of  netting 
ppUic  profit*.  Iieiide«,  although  no  man  in  Hurojw  had  so 
™«r  a  conception  of  the  foreign  policy  which  was  esseotiul  to 
•T^aee,  he  fr«ju€ntly  expresses,  in  his  cwmespondence  with 
^''^MktI,  his  ignorance  of  and  distaste  for  all  financial  matters. 
"Wrer  came  to  hand  in  the  shape  of  governments,  abbeys, 
'■'anilable  public  funds,  was,  according  to  the  prevalent  mode 
^'tboDgbt,  to  be  dealt  with  on 

' .  .  .  Tbu  good  old  role,  tbe  tumplo  plan, 
That  they  aboolit  take  who  kavo  tbo  power, 
Aud  Mxej  ahoold  keep  who  can.' 
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In  this  respect  Mazarin  did  not  rl»c  above  the  moral  stand 
of  his  time,  but  vie  arc  not  aware  that  be  fell  below  it.  1 
opportunities  for  amauing  an  enormous  fortune  were  exd 
tionnl,  and  h«  took  luH  advantage  of  ihrm. 

For  11  iorig  time,  btiwrvor,  Mnznrin's  tonurr  of  power  i 
ver^'  prec^arious.  In  IG'l'.)  Ii<-  bad  to  liNive  I'arts.  The  Froi 
vras  for  the  moment  triumphant,  and  the  Cardinal  was  | 
claimed  an  enemy  to  the  public  peace  ;  bis  ^oods,  moveable  t 
immoveable,  were  ordered  to  be  sold ;  all  bis  collections  exc 
bis  library  were  dispersed,  and  the  rerenucs  of  his  abbejis  1 
appointments  confiscated.  Hanllj'  hnd  be  recovered  from 
clfccts  of  this  outbrrnk,  nbrn  a  more  serious  rrvolt  in  1( 
drove  him  altngotber  nut  of  Franoc!.  'Die  condition  of 
affairs,  as  described  in  tlie  letters  of  Colbert,  who  ent« 
Maxarin's  service  at  this  critical  period,  was  indeed  desperr 
Debts,  bills,  engapemenls,  acceptances  of  ever)'  Iuih],  poured 
Upon  the  enerii^etic  but  bewildered  steward,  who  was  as  yet  oi 
partially  in  his  employer's  confidence,  and  was  ij^norant  of  wl 
lurlhcr  liabilities  might  be  pending.  Again  and  again,  Colb 
urgitd  that  it  was  niMolulely  imperative  that  Mazarin  shoi 
(Employ  some  capable  agent,  who  must  have  the  fullest  koc 
ledge  of  the  affairs  of  bis  Kmincnce,  and  mutt  be  trail 
unreservedly,  if  Mazarin  would  extricate  himself  from  'i 
embarrassments.  A  Hood  of  li^hl  is  cast  upon  Masaii 
private  afiairs  by  this  correspondence,  and  the  posiciun  it  rere 
might  well  seem  hopeless.  The  enmity  of  Tabouret,  d«  B 
tillal,  and  others  who  had  charge  of  the  finances,  was  a 
checked  by  the  immutable  perseverance  with  which  the  Que 
Kegcnt  upheld  the  Cardinal's  inb'rcslx,  but  even  her  infiiKS 
bail  now  to  be  cvtutiously  exerted,  llie  in<'nme  arising  fn 
Miu:arin's  numerous  abbeys  was  intercepted,  bis  princt) 
debtors  threatened  to  become  bankrupt,  moneys  coming 
Irom  a  distance  were  burdened  with  heavy  charges  and  itiiaa 
discount,  a  shoal  of  small  cnrditors  thronged  ihe  salons  of  ■ 
Palais  Mazarin,  clamriuring  for  payment,  and  creating  scandi 
8o  low  had  the  Canlinal's  cr»lit  sunk,  tliat  Colbert  writ 
March  'S,  1651 :  *  ^'our  Kminence  has  not  at  this  moment  \0 
that  you  can  assuredly  call  your  own,  and  the  same  cunditi 
of  things  will  undoubtedly  arise  again  in  the  future,  unless  I 
entire  control  of  all  your  affairs  ts  confided  to  some  able  ■ 
intelligent  penon.'  Promptitude,  firmness,  and  above  i 
secresy  (as  it  was  impossible  tu  say  who  was  to  be  tiuttc 
could  alime  avert  utter  ruin. 

The  same  unvarying  tone  of  anxiety  pervades  Colbert's  IctH 
\oaf  after  Mazarin's  triumphant  reiloralion  to  power.  ' 
July  19,   16^3,   Mazarin  wnles;  *Tbe  truth   is  tliat  lo-nigi 
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lAta  tins  pavinrat  has  been  mndf,  tlirre  will  nut  Ixr  n  tnu  nt 
Ciurt,  not  only  for  ibe  uruiir'i  but  evita  for  ham  Kub«utcn<^c. 
TUt  ii  wlijr  i  pny  you,  wiltiout  Uising  a  moment.  It)  prvits 
Untimn  les  Sarlntrodans  to  send  us  the  prompt  succoar  of  at 
Itut  100,000  francs ;  and  if  tbey  want  my  jewels  to  enable 
tbtiD  the  mote  readilj  to  obtain  this  amoant^  jrou  will  give 
■km  to  thrm.' 

A  whole  yrnr  later  (July  7,  1654)  hi*  nflairs  ate  in  no  belter 
nadition.  *  I  ilarc  not  spenk  to  yi>ur  Kinincnoe  about  your 
oEuK.  In  the  months  of  July,  September,  Aiid  October,  1651, 
(bey  were  not  aa  bad  as  they  are  now  ;  and  I  have  nothioj;  to 
KOtire  for  six  months  to  ccHue,  and  incessantly  vast  payments 
to  make.  Even  the  ordinary  income  of  the  establishment  has 
bmt  diverted,  and  I  am  nt  my  wits'  end  to  fret  it  restored.  .  .  . 
loficD  tax  myself  to  Wrn  whether  it  is  my  fitult,  but  I  can  find 
■otlung  to  reproncb  mynclf  with  at  fnr  ns  my  industry  Is  con- 
coiicd.'  *  A  single  line  in  an  earlier  letter  girnx  n  vivid 
prmre  of  the  Queen  Reeenl's  ettimaK^  of  Maxarin'i  financial 
apMity  :  *  Sa  Majeste  ro  a  repondu  que  vous  estiej:  estrange  et 
tpt  TOus  n'aviez  jamais  un  sol.'  t 

Are  we  to  ascribe  to  these  remarkable  vicissilutles  of  fortune 
Klaiarin's  singular  intermiituie  of  parsimouy  and  extrava- 
pace?  His  enemies  asMTted  that  his  avarice  cKtendod  to  the 
DnK  petty  and  unwortliy  expedients;  that  he  withheld  from 
Louis  XlV.  (during  bis  minority)  and  from  the  Que«n  Ke|;ent 
i>hatwas  requisite  for  the  simplest  and  most  onlinary  ncres- 
alMs  of  tbcir  condition  -,  that  he  even  allowed  the  King's 
Wdtolie  to  fall  into  disreputable  decay,  and  prevented  bis 
TintiDg  his  sentries  at  tbeir  posts  for  the  want  of  a  few 
pinoles. 

VThilst  we  must  remember  that  the  Memoirs  of  the  time 
mail  all  the  petty  gossip  of  the  palace  backstairs,  and  often 
pre  expression  to  the  malice  of  disappointed  suitors,  there  may 
Jtt  have  been  some  grounds  for  the  accusation  of  crertain  petty 
BMUuiesaes,  from  which  neither  Philip  II.  nor  our  own  Queen 
E&iabeth  can  be  absolved.  .Madame  de  Motreville  somewhere 
■DCDliona  with  surprise,  that  she  and  the  other  ladies  atlrndanl 
■pen  the  Qncen  were  allowed  to  partake  of  cake— «vi den tly 
^ute  an  exceptional  indulgence—on  the  occaaton  of  an  evening 
niil  paid  by  Anne  to  the  Palais  Mazarin. 

■No  sooner  was  tlie  management  of  the  Cardinal's  estate 
'nuiiDitted  to  Colbert,  than  scrupulous  attention  was  bestowed 
"a  the  minutest  details  of  domestic  economy. 

•  •  J^ttns  lb  Cotbcrt.'  Pl  20C  t  lUd. 


*  Wo  hftTe  iu  ttio  Etnblcs  of  your  KniiQcDCo  two  large  greybo 
nLich  conHumo  fmiirpoTicD  a  dny  each.     If  yonr  KmiueDiat  int 
l^ive  ttioia  AVAjr  or  roturn  tbom,  it  would  bo  A'ell  to  be  rid  of  tb«ai 
Booii  as  posBiblc' 

From  ViDCCDncs  he  writes  as  follows: — 

'  We  hnTo  three  calvos  wtticb  are  fed  by  bix  cows,  besiilis  I'ltaty 
of  fresli  uggs :  tho  fii'Bt  would  bo  cicollciit  iminodiatoly.  Wo 
have  six  doxen  Indian  fowls — as  many  putlots  ns  oockercU,  wktdi 
kavo  bueu  well  kept  and  sre  cicollent.  A  hundred  sbuun  and  OTO, 
so  OS  to  liiivQ  early  lambs.  Tho  little  Indian  sinr  bas  liaa  aix  jonng 
outs,  tbrce  of  nbich  are  di^nd,  nnd  tlie  rest  cuii  Bcorcely  surviye  u 
i^ho  has  no  milk.' 

Even  u  late  as  the  year  ItiSit,  Colbert  enquires  whether 
certain  rooms  should  be  dismantled  for  a  thorough  cloaninj. 
The  earnest  remoustraiicca  of  his  steward  only  elicit  fiuoi 
Mnznrin  iho  rrmark,  '  I  believe  all  you  say,  and  1  see  well 
enough  that  1  wa«lc  in  a  day  more  than  you  can  oonlrive  » 
econoiniac  in  a  couple  of  years  ;  hut  it  is  im|Mistib]e  "me 
refnire."  '  On  another  oeeasion  he  writes  more  explicitly,  Ww 
in  terms  which  go  fur  to  ridiut  the  elinrge  of  orerwecning  r»p»* 
city,  when  we  consider  the  confidential  nature  of  their  cono- 
spondeuce,  and  the  absence  of  any  reason  why  ^tazarin  slxiuld 
have  thought  It  necessary  to  assume  a  mask. 

*  It  is  well  that  you  should  know  thi»,  ouco  for  all,  in  obUgicaP^ 
to  apply  myself  to  my  affairs  as  I  am  doing  at  vi^^^ut,  tliat  I  >■» 
fifty  years  of  age,  that  I  have  been  in  Rieater  difflculties  than  I  •" 
at  this  uiouiiint,  ami  that  it  has  irnvtr  Imen  iu  my  powar  to  makosiiy 
oSurt  to  put  my  affiiirs  au  a,  sound  footing.  It  is  essontial  thst  fo" 
should  supply  this  dofictoncy  fur  me,  and  that  you  should  not  attev)^ 
to  exact  fi'om  me  that  caro  which  it  is  impossible  for  mo  to  gin'' 
my  private  intcTcslu,  which  I  havo  long  been  accustomed  (both  Vf 
itielination  Mid  by  habit)  to  forget  for  a&irs  of  State.' — Lat^itt 
p.  "It 

On  the  whole,  tbe«!  seems  food  reason  to  conclude  th»' 
Malaria's  vast  private  fortune  was  not  amassed  l>y  uuserupulos* 
rapacity  on  the  part  of  the  Cardinal,  hut  by  the  intelligoDcet 
the  industry,  and  the  integrity  of  the  great  fituiucier  who  h»» 
tho  entire  control  of  his  estate. 

Wc  are  curious  to  know  what  Colbert  had  to  say  abooj 
a  strange  freak  of  prodignlitr  in  which  Mazsrin  in<iulg<** 
during  the  Lent  of  1058,  and  which  is  recorded  by  Mdlle.o* 
Mimlpensicr  : — 

■  Tho  Cardinal  behaved  in  a  most  gallant  and  extraordinary  niuuie^- 

He  invitod  to  supper  their  Majesties,  Monsieur,  the  Queen  of  KogU'>* 

llto 
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\\ii-  priuccM  kor  danghtor,  ancl  mc.  Wo  fuond  his  apartmant  grandly 
■mogal,  tl>0  eiippor  of  fish  vu  magitificont.  It  was  n  SuadAj  in 
Uil:  after  upper  tfaora  iris  dnncing:  be  led  tho  Ivro  quoens,  UiA 
Eb^iih  MineuMt,  aotl  mo,  into  n  gnllatT  wbicli  iras  filiod  vltii  oretr 
fn^inablo  kind  of  prooiotM  stooos  and  jvvolr;,  fiiriiittirc,  Httifiit,  all 
■Bmer  of  buautifnl  things  ftxim  China,  diandoliurs  of  crystal, 
Binws,  taldei^  and  cabinets  uf  all  kindx,  Hilvor  plato,  perfamce, 
^ms,  ribbons,  {mxik  Tbu  gallcnr  was  au  fnll  as  thtt  stalls  at  a  fair, 
■m|ittiut  tbcro  mut  nothing  inferior;  all  was  Kclftctad  with  caret. 
Hi  nid  nothiui;  ■Ixtnt  what  hi)  wiu>  going  to  du  with  all  this,  but 
(Mijr  one  kaev  that  he  had  some  dcaign,  and  it  was  reported  that  it 
ni  to  fbtm  a  loUeij  which  Hhould  eotA  Dothing.  I  oonld  not  boliom 
■L  Tlien  was  mor«  than  funr  or  fiw  huudml  Uiooaftod  Unw  in 
4mms  ud  nimitare.  Twi>  Aajt.  uduru-ards,  tli«  niyatei?  waa 
Cnlgod.  He  bold  a  r«oo|>ttou  and  led  llie  qaeea  into  hia  cabioot, 
*Ullia'  I  acoompaniod  bor,  and  wli«ro  the  loU  were  drawn.  Tb« 
mkl  prise  wag  a  diamond  worth  iOOO  crowns,  which  was  won  by 
Ufidlo,  a  Bous-li«ut«oant  of  tho   Sing's  in«n-«t-anaB.      I   drew 

otlbv,  worth  4000  lima.' 

* 

Sadi  a  proceeding  was  calculnled  to  provoke  much  ridicule 
■atongst  Mazarin '■  numeroui  enemies,  and  the  fame  of  it  in  after 
J«»«  was  eoormouilv  oxaftgerait'd.  One  writer  (the  Ducbesse 
lirTallard)  even  reprcaenlcd  the  Cardinal  as  being  in  ibe  habit 
^  pRscnting  bis  guests  at  dessert  with  '  plats  rcmplis  d'or,  et 
Ki nobles  oonvires  lescmpocher  comme  dcs  olives,'  Could  the 
utnett  satire  find  a  more  filling  theme  than  such  senseless 
[■tod^ality  at  a  time  when  Francis  lind  Intitly  bl^ea  wasted  with 
'Xnnterable  miserr  ?  '  Honte  et  misvre  uu  dehors,  barbaric  ct 
i[iui>re  an  dedans. 

One  of  the  special  characteristics  of  the  period  of  the  Fronde 
*u  the  important  part  which  women  took  in  public  a^rs. 
Intlie  open  insurrections  in  the  provinces,  in  the  tumults  that 
'tod  in  P.iris,  in  tho  secret  intrigues  that  undermined  and  in 
w  nndisguiscd  rnmitiei  thai  distracted  the  ('outt — alike  in 
''iBp  aod  council  and  tluct — their  passions  and  pri^ensions 
**!«  omnipresent  and  omnipotent.  The  names  of  Mesdames 
^  Chevreuse  and  de  Loiigueville,  and  of  a  score  of  others,  wilt 
l^wce  occur  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
tiiBii^  to  justify  Mazarin  9  bitter  complaints  of  their  interference 
>n  die  most  critical  cmer^iicncies  of  diplomacy  or  war.  The 
*oinary  pleasures  and  occupations  of  their  sex  had  so  far  lost 
tbcii  savour  to  the  ladies  of  (he  Regency,  that  when  Madame 
ne  l«agocville  complained  of  cnuui,  and  was  urged  by  her  com- 
Puiims  to  hunt  or  to  take  refuge  in  society,  she  naively  replied : 
}  dn  not  care  fur  innocent  amusemtmts.'  High  play,  unabashed 
""purity,  insatiable  cupidity,  unbridled  ambition— such  were 
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the  vices  wtiicb  xtninrd  not  u  fen-  of  the  ladies  of  Uie ' 
when  the  nrrivnl  of  Mnzarin'w  niecet  led  to  the  most  tnoi 
epifodc  in  bit  eventful  cnrecr. 

Their  entrance  upon   tbc  stage  was  greeted  with  tl 
torrent  of  abuse  from   the  pamphleteers  of  Paris.     Tb« 
(isb-fags,    herring-girls,    thc-asws.       Yet,    despite   the 
description  of  je&loua  rivals,  their  attractivcne»s  is  unc|t 
nblo ;  sod  although  the  exalted  position  of  their  unclr 
own  prospects  of  immense  wc^tb  had  no  small  share  in 
their  destiny,  it  is  unparnlleleil  lli.tt  ibe  kings  of  France,  En 
and  Fortiigal,  xhimlit  all  hart-  demamb-d  the  band  of  one  or 
of  Ihein  in  marriage.     We  munt,  however,  confine  ouTseJv 
Ibe  story  of  Louis  XlV,  and  Marie  Mancini. 

The  attention  of  Louis  is  said  to  have  been  first  serli 
directed  to  Marie  by  the  andis^iscd  concern  which 
bitod  at  bis  Illnns,  contracted  in  the  Flemish  campaign. 
Were  almost  of  the  some  age,  in  their  twentieth  year  ; 
n  mwlc'l  of  young  manly  Ix'nutv  and  gmne  ;  .Marie,  not  be 
but  full  of  intelligence,  with  remarkable  powers  of  mind, <l 
captivatL-d  the  youthful  monan^h.  She  taught  him  Italiai 
the  faronrile  passages  of  her  choicest  authors,  or  declaimed  i 
in  a  voice  tempered  by  feeling  and  love,  to  which  her 
foreign  accent  gave  a  further  charm.  If  Marie  knew 
enthral,  Louis  knew  equally  well  how  to  woo. 
meeting  her  in  the  palace  garden  be  took  her  hand, 
accident  hurt  it  slightly  against  the  hilt  of  his  sword, 
inimitable  grace  he  instantly  flung  away  the  offettding 
They  spent  nearly  all  Ibeir  time  with  one  another, 
King  became  desperately  enamoured.  Where  vras  it 
end? 

The  choice  of  a  bride  for  I^uis  was  naturally  a  tjuestifl 
high  state  policy.  Marguerite  of  Savoy,  and  Maria  The 
the  Infania  of  ^pain,  the  Princess  Henrietta  of  England, 
Madt-mimelle  d'Orlcans,  were  all  eligible,  but,  for  the  pM 
Marie's  power  over  Louis  was  90  great,  that  the  Cardinal  B| 
to  have  proposed  to  Anne  that  his  niece  should  share  the  n 
of  France  with  her  son.  All  tbc  royal  Spanish  blood  ol 
Queen  Regent  bnilnl  at  the  bare  su^^stion  of  such  ^k 
alliance.  '  I  do  not  believe,'  she  replied, '  Sir  Canlinal,  tul 
Kins  is  capable  of  this  baseness  ;  but,  if  it  were  possible  tha 
shiiuki  enicrlain  the  thought  of  it,  I  warn  you  that  all  Fi 
would  rise  in  revolt  against  jrou  and  him,  and  that  I 
place  myself  at  the  head  of  the  rebels.'  This  dream,  if  ' 
ever  cberishetl,  once  dissipated,  Mazarin  held  out  witb', 
Hrmness  against  the  King's  entreaties;  and  Mario  herself,'* 
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^mn  ibecT  htedli^sDess  or  because  site  felt  secure  of  the  King's 
aOectioQ,  alienated  tho  giwdn-ill  both  of  llie  Que«n  Re^nt  ood 
ker  node.  Sho  oppnly  monopolized  Louis'  atlentiHD,  and  whis- 
wad  ia  bis  car,  whtMi  the  Qiicrn  vas  prcicnt,  in  defianra  of 
CbbtI  cli{|artcr.  As  for  tlip  Canljnnl,  sbc  tranionlj  disrcjifardcd 
his  adricr,  nnd  msdc  bim  thi-  subject  of  bcr  ridictile  from 
iDHniii^  till  night.  He  waiitMl  bi«  nieces  to  be  models  of  pro- 
poHj,to  be  (cnipulously  clioin.*  in  lb«  sricrrlton  of  tbcir  cojji- 
pttaant,  to  aitt^nd  Sluts  duDy,  to  observe  nil  ib«  roitrvnaners 
sflife.  '  ViMi  would  not  believe,'  writes  Huilense,  'liow  mueb 
kwisgricred  at  our  ivant  of  religion.  He  urged  ererj'  reason 
Uapaable  to  inspire  us  with  a  rcj^ard  for  it,  "  If  you  will  not 
go  to  Alasi  for  your  own  aakr«,  at  IrasI  do  so  to  gain  the  world's 
food  opinion."'  Such  connsr]  was  hnnily  likely  to  imprpAS 
dtrer,  high>cpirit«d,  and  (in  modem  pbrnsc)  fast  j-oang  ladies, 
bw  ifaeir  pranks  were  at  times  un  pardon  able.  Wc  can  imagine 
tbeannnynncc  of  tbe  statHj  ('ari)inal  on  learning  that  tbry  had 
isn^  3()0  louis  of  his  one  afteraoon  out  of  the  windows  of  the 
RiUis  Mazaiin,  for  the  fun  of  sixiug  the  erowd  of  lacrkeys-in- 
■titiog  CgUl  for  ibem  in  the  courtyard  below, 

OHpiU;  tite  tiopes  of  Iklarie,  and  the  avowed  preference  of 
Lsuu,  the  project  for  a  marriage  with  Marguerite  of  Saroy  was 

Koa  by  Mazarin,  and  a  meeting  between  the  Courts  of 
and   Savov  was  arranged  to   be   held  at  Lyons.     The 

Any  of  this  negocialion  and  ilK  issue  reads  like  a  solemn  farce, 

in  ahich  many  of  the  artors  must  have  found  if  hard  to  pn-serve 

wir  gravity.     The  Queen  Kegent  only  ccmscnted  to  undertake 

^journey  tn  hopes  that  the  rumour  of  it  would  elicit  a  definite 

"fc  of  the  lofanta's  band  for  her  son,  and  when  this  arrived  she 

■XleDed  to  conoluile  the  comedy  as  speedily  as  possible.     The 

J'Nn^king,  after  a  hmly  eipresiion  of  liis  approval  of  Marguerite, 

'Bd  a  turosque  irruption  inio  ber  chamber  to  satisfy  himself  that 

•w  was  not  deformed,  treated  her  with  marked  indifference,  and 

^•iiy  devoted  four  or  fire  hours  together  to  conversation  with 

^*nr  Kfancini.     Tho  conference   broke  up,  after  signing  an 

^fenienl  to  reopen  the  negoi;iatir)n  if  Louis  did  not  marry  the 

''•f»nln  within  a  yi-ar ;  Anne  of  Austria  loudly  expressing  her 

^Ufaction  at  having  gi>l  rid  of  all  that  gang,  the  Dowager  of 

!^**oy  half  angry  at  the  failure  of  the  negociation,  more  than 

^'f  plesued  at  a  present  of  diamonds  from  Mazarin  ;  Marguerite, 

^bose  conduct  was  throughout  dignified  and  becoming,  willi  a 

1^**'  tears  of  wounded  pride;  and  Louis  rejoicing  to  be  set  at 

***eTty  once  more  to  spend  his  mornings  at  t<^nnis,  and  his 

*^^*^iDg8  with  Marie  and  her  sisters,  wlu>se  carriage  he  attended 

"'^'y  night  to  their  apartments,  first  following  it,  then  acting 
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M  c»achman,  (inaJIv  taking  bii  place  iniide,  and,  if 
inoiinltglit,  walking  wi(b  tliero  twfure  retiring. 

Mattvn  irer«  now  becoming  serious.     It  is  an  open  que*d 

«li«tber  Spain  was  not  by  tbis  time  so  much  exbauated,  th«t 

would  have  be«n  a  wiser  policy  for  Prance  to  bavc  pcrscrei 

in  the  war  until  she  had  exacted   very   faronrnblc  terms;  1 

the  Queen   Regent  woi  bent  on  her  son's  marriage  with   I 

iDfniil.-i,  and  when  Mazarin  bad  once  derided  on  this  line 

policy  he  followed  it  with  admirable  patience,  raolutiou. 

skill.      It  was  no  easy  task    that    he  had  to  accomplish 

reply  to  bis  motlier's  remonitRuiceK  against  bis  infatuaiji 

Alarie,  Louis  answered  with  a  warmth  which  showed  t 

resented  her  interference.     It  needed  all  the  Cardinal's  autbos 

Uld  judgment  to  justify  his  own  refusal  and  to  make  the  Kin 

duty  pliiin.    In  vain  did  the  young  monarch  entreat  bis  Min" 

nn  bended  knees  to  yield  to  his  wishes.     Even  the  Qu 

anxious  that  excessive  sternness  should  l>c  avoidM),  but  M 

determined  that  the  young  people  should  be  separated  froi 

another  ;  and,  accum{>ani(Hl  by  two  of  her  sisters,  Marie 

sent  under  the  charge  of  Madame  de  Wnel  to  the  Cbatau 

Brouajre,  near  Rochelle.     As  he  handivl  Marte  to  her  carrii 

the  King  burst  into  tears ;  '  vous  pleure^  et  vous  etea  Ic  mi 

were  the  well-known  words  in  which  she  bade  him  farcwel 

The  Cardinal  set  out  for  the  Spanish  frontier,  June  26, 

days  after  his  nieces,  and  from  every  halting-place  on  his  joan 

he  wriite  with  indefatigable  diligence  lo  Madame  dc  V'eael. 

the  Queen  K<^cni,  and  to  Louis  ;  to  the  Utter  especially,  leCI 

full  of  wise  ami  lofly  niuntel-     '  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  ^ 

are  firm  in  your  resolution,  but  permit  me  to  tell  you  it  is  B 

absolutely  necessary',  in  order  to  fulfil  it,  that  you  should  m 

yourself  the  master  as  much  as  possible  of  your  passions.' 

condition   of  the  lovers  was  indeed  deplorable,  and    Mi 

consented  that  they  should  correspond  with  one  another. 

•oon  had  rciumn  to  repent  of  bis  complaisance.     Tlic  flame 

out  af;ain  with  incn-axcd  intensity.    Alamiiiig  reports  came 

the  Queen  Regent  in   Paris,   and  from  .Madame  de  Venel 

Brouage,  and  he  feared  test  nimours  sbould  reach  the  Com 

Madrid,  and  le«t  Spanish  pride  should  lake  umbrage  and 

olT  the  negociation. 

It  is  not  easy  to  condense  into  a  few  sentences  the  digni 
yet  outspoken,  letter  of  remonatrancc  which  Mazarin  addra 
from  Cadillac  (July  16)  to  bis  youthful  sovereign  : — 

'  Ood  hu  appoiolod  kings  (be  wrote)  lo  watch  over  tbo 
the  Beonrity,  and  tbo  pc«co  of  Ifaoir  sabjecte,  and  not  to  eaori 
veUkre  and  poaoo  to  their  own  privato  paseioiu ;  and  wbun 
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bsB  AkucI  nnlutppy  enottgh  to  havo  obliged  Divino  Providotica  by 
their  oooilact  to  ttbandou  uicim,  liiHt^iry  is  fiili  of  the  revolutions  and 
nuuiM  which  thej  havo  brought  down  u£ian  thoir  persomi  And  tlieir 
Ungdomg.  I'his  ia  why  I  wty  it  boldly,  it  is  no  time  to  falter,  uiid 
uthinigb  yoa  aie  mtuilur  in  a  uurtaia  eonsc  to  da  ivliiit  you  thiulc 
Hglt,  rtili  yoQ  must  ^ve  Hccounl  to  Rud  of  your  luitiocs  in  order  tu 
HCUn  ^ur  EolTatloD,  and  to  the  world  to  mamtotu  your  glory  and 
npntttwn.* 

Oncn  more  LouU  promised  amend  men  I,  and  the  negocintioni 
«te  advancing,  when  Mazarin  learned  that  Louis  was  deter- 
mined to  hnvc  an  inlrrvicw  witti  Marie,  on  his  way  southwards 
Wjoin  tins  C-inlinal  at  Saint-Jean  dc  Luz.      Was  the  laborious 
conmminattcin  «f  a  litVrliine,  built  up  with  such  carrfully  jilnnncd 
nd  patient  toil,  and  deiigncd  to  confer  countless  blessings  upon 
tnrojiesiid  undying  fame  upon  its  author,  to  Ixt  imperilled  liy 
^  foolish  fancy  of  a  love>sIek   boy  V     Harassed   by  anxiety, 
^pplcd  with  gout,  unable  to  leave  his  post  lest  the  negocialions 
lor  iIm;  treaty  should  be  broken  off,  alarmed  at  the  insinuations 
"i  tlic  Spanish  Minister  that  the  Iving  was  too  much  in  love 
^  toariy,    Mazarin    yet    found    it    impossible    to    prevent  the 
jW»ded  interview.     He  judged  it  therefore  wiser  that  it  should 
■*  held  openly  at  St.  Jean  d'Angcly.     Wo  pass  over  the  lovera' 
^^vs  and  prott^tattons,  their  promises  of  mutual  fidelity.   They 
P*«cd,  as  might  have  been  expected,  more  devoted  to  each  other 
'««!  ever. 

It  must  have  needed  all  Mii/arin's  flnesse  and  patience  to 
*'*«I  successfully  with  so  imperious  a  spirit  in  a  matter  of  so 
'^uch  delicacy.  Id  a  letter  which  assumes  the  proportions  of 
^  ^land  State  paper,  ho  repeated  bis  most  powerful  arguments 
'^  Louis :  *  1  beg  you  to  be  persuaded,  once  for  all,  that  I 
^ould  not  render  you  a  greater  or  more  important  service 
^Bsn  by  speaking  to  you  with  the  freedom  which  you  have 
«^d  tlte  goodness  to  accord  me  when  the  matter  concerns  your 
Service.' 

Tlie  lUnoaemetit  of  this  royal  romance  was  as  strange  as  it  was 

Xinexpccted.     The  Cardinal's   bold  letter  offended  the   King's 

^ride,  which  Alazarin  hastened  to  soothe  by  the  humblest  pro* 

testations  ;  when  his  niece  delivered  him  from  further  perplexity 

liy  her  determination  to  break  off  alt  correspondence  with  her 

lover.     It  is  amusing  to  reoil  in  his  letters  to  Mdme.  do  V'cnel 

the  praise  whi*:h  Ma/.arin  now  lavishes  upon  the  object  of  such 

recent  and  oipious  vituperation.     It  is  mournful  to   find   him 

commending  \liirie   to  Seneca   as   the  choicest   refuge   for  a 

wounded  spirit.     His  sense  of  relief,  however,  must  have  been 

inexpressible,  for,  as  he  wrote  confidentially  to  Colbert,  'tliis 
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affair  wu  jierlinps  \\\e  tnvnX  AcWcaXtt  I  ever  bad  to  do  vritb  in  in^ 
life,  ami  liii»  given  me  (lie  j^jealrat  uneaaine-i».'  • 

To  <)u  lionour  to  tin:*  kiu;:'s  uupliala  llie  Cnnlinal  had  joiuiKTV^ 
in  stiitL-  ii>  ^uint-Jean  Ae  Luz,  and  h«  informed  Louis  of  the  ini 
j>r«ssion  made  upon  tlio  Spaniards  hy  hts  mngnificcRt  retinae 
which  ibron^d  the  Isle  des  Faisans.  Upon  the  entry  of  tb 
bride  and  bridc^jiooin  into  Paris,  on  Tliursday,  Auriut  2G 
1660,  his  snilv  surpnwod even  the  roja!  faousehDhl  in  sptendom 
First cnmcscvpnty-two  bnggnge  miih-ic,  diriili-d  into  three  troopt 
and  prcrtnlcd  bv  two  trotnprtit  in  thi-  lit'»ie>  of  his  Emincnc* 
iCncb  troop  WOK  gaily  (-nporiioncd  with  housingis  of  embroidno 
xilk  am)  ta]icstrj-,  and  the  lost  troop  was  clothed  in  coverings  o 
scarlet  velvet,  ou  which  the  CardiDsl's  arms  were  blazoaod  ii 
gold  aad  silver.  The  Sieun  Fontcacllc  and  Morcau,  his  fin 
and  second  equerries,  followed  at  tbc  head  of  twrnty-four  paget 
clad  in  rich  livrrics  and  mounted  on  vrry  beautiful  horsa 
Next  came  twelve  Spanish  jennet*  nccoutnid  in  crimson  at 
broideicd  velvet,  and  each  led  l>j  two  grooms.  'I'o  these  ss( 
cecdMl  his  carriages,  seven  in  numlwr,  eachdruwn  by  six  borsci 
'X*bc  Cardinal's  private  carriage  was  completely  covered  wit 
goldsmiths*  work  in  silver  gilt,  and  was  surrounded  by  fort 
running  foolmcn  richly  dr«-sse<I,  behind  whom  marched  th 
^eur  de  Desmo  at  the  he^td  of  Mnxarin's  bo<Iy-guajd.  In  th 
nnmerous  engravings  which  depict  this  grand  display,  the  horti 
and  mules  are  adorned  with  plumes  upon  their  hcfuls  an 
cruppers,  and  the  Cardinal's  own  nmage  is  conspicuousl 
empty.  He  was  too  ill  to  join  in  the  procession,  which  he  wi 
nested  with  tbc  (Jucen  Dowager,  Turenne,  anil  many  a*h» 
friends,  from  the  balconies  of  the  I'nl.iis  Heaurais. 

The  closing  scenes  of  Mamrin's  life  do  not,  at  first  si^Ll,  pn 
sent  an  edifying  spectacle.  With  the  compli'tion  of  the  Treat 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  marriage  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  Infant! 
bis  glory  reached  its  culminating;  point,  and  the  ansictics  an 
exertions  attendant  upon  this  la»t  grand  effort  of  succcxsfi 
statesmanship  were  too  great  a  strain  npon  a  system  alread 
enfeebled  hv  acute  disease.  Tlie  marshes  and  m.tlaria  of  tt 
Didasso>i,  amongst  which  he  had  s|H-nt  three  miinlhi  during  t): 
negocia lions,  had  told  on  him  sereiely,  atw)  he  rFltirneil  to  Par 
a  broken  man.  His  body  crippled,  and  his  temper  soured  I) 
the  forms  of  sickness  which  specially  engender  irritability  (I 
was  torlnred  at  once  by  |»out  and  gravel);  hts  home  distracte 
by  the  caprices  and  misconduct  of  ibe  nieces  who  would  inher 
his  immense  po&sessions  ;  his  heart  saddened  by  the  loss  of  tt 
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on^T  scioa  of  h\»  family  who  pntmitctl  wortbily  to  opbold  Its 
nifte  ;  bis  niinil,  Priiinr  of  the  Cliurrli  though  he  was,  Bitogethn 
imutain«c)  by  th«  coIdi  Cbmtian  t'ciiifidcncv  which  can  dwell 
j^TCuIlr  npoD  the  thoughts  of  dtnth ; — the  pulixli«(l  courtier  and 
nioM  fceatli^man  »uk  iuto  a  peevish  Xt^iy  grumbUrr.  A 
miDjiliatioa  of  tli&onlcra  (fever,  convulsion*,  dnipsj-)  may  be 
pltailn)  to  palliate  iho  impatience  of  a  inan  worn  out  in  mind 
uul  body.  '  Sire,'  he  replied  to  the  King,  who  was  a  coast 
visitor  at  his  bedside,  '  you  seek  counsel  from  one  who  no  Ion 
^  contra)  over  bis  reason,  and  whose  mind  waodcra.' 
and  tarnest  advice  to  the  young  monarch — woids  so  touchitkj; 
tHtl  they  lnnv(^d  Louis  and  h!s  mother  to  tears — alternated  with 
Inrilrlc  outbursts  of  ill-bumour  and  disn-spMrt,  at  whitrb  the 
bjtftDders  euuld  only  sbnig  their  shoulders.  Tbe  i]un'n 
uaibers  assiduoua  and  aiTectionaie  concern,  as  she  sat  daily 
twidt  bim,  seemed  specially  to  irritate  him.  'Oh, Ibis  womaitj 
»ill  kill  me,  she  is  so  troublesome  I  Will  she  never  leave  me 
in  pnce?'  Nor  was  the  gloom  of  this  weakness  worthily 
relicred  by  the  habitual  prp«nee  of  cards  upon  the  bed  of  the 
fnnit  man,  whose  trrmhling  finger* carefully  poisod  and  selected 
lb*  lighter  pistole*  with  which  to  pay  his  losses. 

After    a    consultnlion     of    nine    physirinos,    Guctieau,    the 

Cuiliml's  mi-dii-al  attendant,   undertook    to   warn    him  of  his 

^pMathiDg  end.     It  was  thought  lulvisahle  to  exclinnge  tlic 

'<w  and    bustle  of  the  Palais  Maxarin    for  the  <]uiel  of  bis 

**i»aMi  of  Vincennes,  and  the  stricken  virtuoso  detennined  to 

I^U  a  last  Dsrewel)  of  his  treasures.    With  hi>i  tall  fignre,  asby- 

F*le  am)  wasted,  enveloped  tottt  mi  in  his  fur-lined  ilressing- 

^^  he  stole   into  hi?  pirtu re- galleries,  and    th«    Count   dc 

"nennc,  hearing    the    shuCDing  sound   of  his    slippirs  as    he 

T^R^d  his  limlis  feebly  and  wearily  along,  liid  himself  behind 

"*  nrr-is.     At  each  step  the  Cntdinars  weakness  obliged  bim  to 

■■'t,  and  he  murmured,  *  I  must   leave   all   this  I '     fie   went 

'*H>ct  on,  holding  so  as  to  sapport  himself,  first  on  one  object 

I  ^^  then  on  another,  and  as  he  looked  round  at  each  pauw  be 

j""**!  'gain,  with  a  deep  sigh,  '  I  must  leave  nil  this.'    At  length 

-    saw  Brienne,  and  CBllctI  to  bim  in  a  very  mournful  voice, 

j^ive  me  your  hand,  I  am  very  weak,  and  quite  helpless ;  still 

'     ^^e  to  walk,  and  I  have  something  to  d»    in    my   library.' 

r^^-ning  on  tlie  0)unl'«  arm  he  |>i>inted  to  bis  favourite  piduree. 

t|?*«,'  he  said,  'this  Ikeauliful  canvas  of  Correggio,  and  this 

.."■las  of  Titian,  and    this    incomparable  Deluge  of   Antonio 

r*'*"an;i.     Ab,   my  poor  friend,    I  must  leave  all  this.     Adieu, 

y"   dear  pictures,  which  I  have  loved  so  well.' 

tlie  ruling  passion  still  continued  strung  in  deatli,  am) 
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cards  were  coii»tnntly  jilnjed  by  the  bedside  of  tbe  dying' 
Cnrdlnal  nl  Viiicciinen,  until  tbe  Papal  Nuncio,  on  bearin;^  tbni 
Maearin  h;i<l  received  the  tiaticuin,  came  to  confer  upon  liim 
•the  Indulgence,'  and  from  that  time  they  disappeared.  Did 
any  sense  of  their  incongruity  ever  flash  acrosa  the  mind  nf 
Maznrin?  One  day  the  Commandeur  dc  Souvrc,  who  beW 
^ta^a^in's  cards,  made  n  lucky  throw,  and  hastened  to  infoin 
his  Eminence,  thinking  that  it  would  plmse  hitn.  'Com- 
mnnder,'  hr  ntplicd,  '1  am  losing  far  more  on  my  Ix-d  tliao  I 
am  winning  or  rould  win  at  the  tublw,  where  you  are  holding 
my  iiaad.'  '  Well,  well,' said  Souvr^,  '  should  we  not  barytk 
tynagogae  with  all  honours?'  '  Ves,'  replied  tbe  Cardinal,  'but 
it  will  be  the  rest  of  you  my  friends  who  will  bury  it,  and  1 
shall  defray  the  expenses  of  the  funeral.'  To  som<^  obaeqaioot 
visitors,  who  asserted  that  a  comet  was  appearing  to  presage  vi 
important  a  death,  be  promptly  replied,  'the  comet  docs  mc 
too  much  honour.'  Meanwhile  at  every  altar  in  Paris  pr.ivm 
wpnr  Iwing  offered  for  his  recovery,  whilst  the  eciurt  and  lie 
royal  family,  who  had  followed  him  in  bis  retreat,  stood  sad  and 
silent  around  hi»  couch.  The  evening  but  one  before  bis  dratbt 
Turenne  came  to  his  bedside  to  ask  the  hand  of  Marie  Aim' 
Mancini  for  the  Due  de  Bouillon.  The  Cardinal  was  cvidcntlj 
too  feeble  to  enter  upon  such  a  subject,  but  he  raised  himw 
to  embrace  the  warrior  to  whose  swonl  he  had  been  so  deeplj 
inticWd.  and  sclecling  the  costliest  of  the  rittj;*  he  woie,  he 
begird  Tiirrnnc's  acceptance  of  it  as  a  souvenir;  then,  ** 
though  proud  to  have  such  a  witness  of  his  fortitude,  he  n>ilS'il 
bimiclf  to  utter  the  words: — 

•  Si  fractus  tllahatur  orbia 
ImpaTidom  ferient  ruinw,' 

Had  our  acquaintance  with  Mazarin's  last  hours  ended  ho', 
it  would  have  been  bnrd  to  accept  in  any  Christian  sense  tbe 
testimony  of  Mdlle.  dc  Mottcville,  'qu'il  faisait  bonne  mior 
a  mort;'  hut  .M.  Clement  has  lUscovercil,  in  the  'BibliothijqU''- 
<Ie  Ste.  Genevieve,'  an  unpublished  MS.  of  tbe  last  words  ol 
Mozarin,  the  substance  of  wbicb  it  is  pleasing  to  record.  ^' 
weeks  before  bis  death,  the  Due  de  Graraont,  at  bis  Fe(iu<*li 
summoned  M.  Joly,  the  Cure  of  St.  Nicotas-des-Cbaraps  ^ 
P:iris,  to  attend  the  Cardinal  at  Vincennes.  '  Father,'  he  sain 
to  him,  'you  sec  here  one  who  is  a  terrible  Buffeiier,  God  nlon' 
can  put  him  into  a  state  of  salvation.  Pray  for  me  that  <h<^ 
sufferings  which  He  sends  may  be  useful  to  mc'  On  Sonday, 
^[a^:b  E>tb,  be  sent  again  for  M.  .loly,  ami  expressed  a  wish  ^ 
die  under  his  charge,  and  from  that  hour  until  bis  death  ■* 
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wlymonuag  oo  Ibe  ^V'cdix-idnv  fullowtng  Ii<t  was  unwcitrietl 
10  Ui  usiety  for  iastruclii>n,  in  his  tnnek  obcditiiic^  tu  Iiis 
<liNctor's  counBcU,  in  his  repeltuon  of  passiiigcs  from  the  j)cni- 
tndil  P«1ms,  and  in  his  patient  endurance  of  mortal  agony. 
'  [  igoicc,'  he  said  with  touching  submission,  '  (hat  God  has 
hicii  pleased  to  pmcn'c  my  scnsos,  so  that  I  can  feel  raj  p&inc 
ud  nuke  "  un  jwu  de  penitence.""  His  last  words  ncrc,  '  It 
will  woo  he  over  with  me — m_v  senses  nrc  confused — t  trust  in 
itmt  Qirist.'     He  wax  oa\y  in  his  59lh  year. 

fbc  good  fortune  which  hact  attcnde<I  Moxarin  during  his 
lift  speedily  deserted  his  heirs,  and  the  splen<lid  alliances  he 
SKintd  for  them  hmugbl  little  but  misery  \a  their  train.  Of 
tbi  fire  daughters  of  his  sister  Msncini,  three  became  ducbcsK*, 
nipectiTcly  dc  Mercwur,  dc  Mazarin,  and  de  Bouillon  ;  Marie 
*U  vedded  to  the  Constable  Colonna,  and  Olympo  to  the 
CoMe  de  Soissons.  The  two  Morlinozzi  attained  yet  higher 
nakas  Princesse  dn  Couti  and  Oucbesse  regcntr  dc  Mwlv-na. 
"e  must  refer  to  the  pnges  of  M.  Kcncc  for  an  interesting 
:li  of  their  romantic  furtiines.  Tlic  blood  of  Maxariu 
it  DO  lasting  welfare  to  the  illustrious  races  with  which  it 
■IS  blended.  The  only  child  of  tlii-m  all  wlio  did  honour  to 
li)  birth  was  Eugene,  the  crocked  srm  4if  Olymj>e,  Comtesse  de 
Soiaons,  and  the  scourge  of  bis  fatherland. 

ttV  had  purposed  to  say  something  of  the  gigantic  forlnnc — 
TuioDtly  estimated  at  from  ih  to  160  millions — ^whicb  ^fazB^i^ 
itft  bi  bis  heirs ;  something  of  the  score  of  abbeys  and  beneRee-s 
sbich  he  impartially  appropriated,  from  the  priory  of  Oias- 
'"Wy,  retumi-d  at  JIM)  livres,  to  the  great  Abbaye  de  St,  Denis, 
*Ucb  was  worth  140,000;  sumelhingof  his  char{;es,  pensions, 
■bJ  sppointments,  which  amounted  to  over  200,000  livres  per 
'naun,  in  addition  to  the  monopolies  granted  him  by  the 
CrewD,  which  brought  in  fully  a  quarter  of  a  million  more  j 
^  onr  allotted  space  is  exhausted,  and  we  must  forbear.  A 
f^pereonAl  traits  are  noteworthy.  He  cannot  be  taxed  with 
•^Sf*!!!"!!!- — that  common  failing  of  successful  men — and 
••Old  gallantly  by  the  Barberini,  who  had  been  his  early  friends, 
*piDSt  the  powerful  enmity  cjf  lan<K;ent  X.  He  was  not  free 
"(W  niperstitiun,  and  was  under  suspicion  of  practising  astro- 
loiy  and  casting  horoscopes ;  the  year  1647  he  thought  was 
•"•Jtttbe  influence  of  a  malignant  Star.  By  temperament  and 
^•iction  alike  he  was  clement  and  forgiving,  and  his  blood- 
ws  rule  contrasts  most  favourably  with  the  scaffolds  of 
niciielieu.  'Kulers,'  he  said,  'have  neither  love  nor  hatred; 
'^ir  interests  are  the  nilc  of  their  affecuons;  with  the  same 
"'"d  they  strike  and  embrace  in  turn.' 
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Art.  IV. — 1.  Report  from  the  Select  CoaaniltK  of  tfie  Tlotut 
Common*  on  J'awnbrohers ;  together  tcilh  ^finuiia  of  Kvtde 
and  Appendix.     Ordered   by  th«   Houic  of  Comaionit  tu 
printed,  Julv  21,  1870. 

2.  Thr  J'aienbrokcrx'  Jet,  1872,  with  Explanatory  NOet,    By 
Francis  Turn«:r,  of  (lie  Middle    I'etuple,   Banister-at-La: 
Second  edition.     London,  1S7S.  ■ 

3.  JtqMirt  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  llouie  of  Lor3$ 
the  StiiUji  Goods  Bill ;  tor/ether  with  Minutes  of  Evidence  taJ 
Appendix.  Ordered  hy  the  House  of  Commons  lo  be  printol^ 
August  2S,  1881. 

4.  A  History  of  Pawnhrohing.     By  VV.  A.  H.  Hows.     Londoa, 
1847. 

IMAGINATIVE  mindt  hnvc  frequently  been  known  u 
nmusc  tliemselres  by  spoculnting  upon  the  inconvcniraioe 
and  amazement  which  would  fall  upon  this  metropolis  were  * 
moniing  to  come  which  brought  no  nenitpitpcT*  with  it.  If,  boi^ 
AVrr,  instead  of  one  <)Ay,  a  wet^k  should  puss,  during  the  whole 
of  wliich  every  newspikpcr  in  Lomhin  wiis  supJ>^l^ssed,  the  tuk 
of  depicting  the  nsumishment,  coniteruallun,  und  Lxiwildemi 
the  great  city's  inhubicants,  would  almost  transcend  the  pO' 
of  that  modem  prodigy,  the  descriptive  interviewing 
la  such  an  event  the  trial  would  full  chiefly  upon  the 
classes,  and  not  upon  those  which,  being  dependent  upon  duly 
toil  for  daily  bread,  may  be  said  to  live  always  from  hand  to 
mouth.  Out  of  nearly  six  million  souls  dwelling  within  ihe 
Bills  of  Mortality,  at  least  three-fourths  come  within  this  In'ta 
category.  The  only  newspopcrs  hnbitually  read  by  them  sn' 
tbose 


the  '  News  of  the  World,'  e(  hac  ^eniit  ottme.  'l"wo  or  three  Con- 
servative journals,  such  as  '  England  '  and  the  *  Sunday  Time* 
■tmggle  gallantly  to  hold  their  own  against  the  torrent  of 
Republieanisui  launched  every  Sunday  upon  the  town  by  ll»«if 
Liberal  rivals,  but  struggle,  wc  fear,  haud  viriinu  ittW 
Assuming  that  the  suppression  of  the  daily  were  followM  If 
that  of  the  Sunday  niMVKpnpcrj.  the  gravest  Inconvenience  wooffl 
DO  doubt  be  felt  throughout  tlii;  length  and  breadth  of  1^ 
mighty  camp,  stretching,  as  the  Hcgixtrar-<ii;nernl  puts  it,  isov. 
ilajnpstead  in  the  north  (o  iVorwuod  in  the  suuth— from  ik 
lowest  dens  of  Poplar  and  (ireeuwich  in  the  east,  to  Uunmtf* 
smith  and  Acton  in  the  far  west. 

We  can  imagine,  however,  an  event  which  would  a^tate  nil 
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population  of  Lon^lon  far  moiv  tlet^plv  tban  iIir 
leu  ditAppfArnncc  of  ncwspoprrs  from  their  midu.  Mucli 
been  vrrittca  of  late  jcars,  nn<l  cxccllcntljr  well  n-Tilten, 
I  thnt  nd  and  pri^gnuit  thcoic,  '  How  the  poor  live ;'  but 
ttj  uimiMt  that  th(-'  pen  of  it  DickiMis  ox  tfan  devoted  Citj- 
ionarin  tun  ucfaivvf,  ivkeii  uadcrtakiiig  to  tell  us  of  the 
>pulitaa  poor,  is  to  skirt  tlte  fringe  of  a  boundluss  and 
Btablc  subject.  How  iLi-  poor  live  it  would,  indi-ed,  puzxln- 
nott  cnligblened  of  them  to  reveal ;  but  we  have  one  un- 
Kud  one  only,  to  npply,  which  may  ennblo  us  to 
ae  fniot  conception  of  poverty's  shifts.  TakiD<{  what 
»  the  inner  ring  of  London,  with  a  population  of  about 
sd  B  half  millions,  it  is  known  th»t  on  no  averagr 
ticJrs  per  lustd  arc  pledged  with  pawnbrokers  in  Um^ 
of  every  year.  Now  out  of  tbesi-  thrtt.'  and  a  half 
there  must  at  least  be  two  million  persons  belonging 
lies  no  member  of  which  ever  enters  a  pawnbroker's 
|Iu  that  case  thiity  millions  of  pledges  are  deposited 
py,  or  on  behalf  of,  one  million  and  a  half  of  people, 
up  into  families  at  the  Kc^iatraT'Ccacral's  rate  of  6vc 
imilv.  would  reprrsenl  ibrco  hundred  thousand  households. 
we  arc  forced  to  the  conclusion,  thitt  each  of  three  hundred 
and  metropolitan  families  is  conttrnincd  by  dire  necessity 
wnt  to  the  pawnbroker  nnc  hundn:tl  times  in  the  course  of 

tand  tlmt  each,  in  fact,  (»ntaiiis  one  or  more  members 
Ifaoniughly  familiar  with  that  dismal  and  dingy  passage, 
in  Saturdays  until  nearly  midnishi,  at  the  end  of  which 
■  generally  an  illuminated  ground-glaw  door,  with  three 
I  engraved  above  the  atlraclivo  words,  'Money  lent.' 
[in  these  few  prefatory  remarks  wc  have  said  enough 
that  the  sudden  suppression  of  the  sis  hundred  and 
pawnbrokers  resident  in   London  wotdd,  if  Dontinaod 
Week,  lead  to  sn  infiniti-'Iy  greater  disturbance  than  the 
■GSiioa  of   the    newsjupers.      We    have    no    hesitation    in 
in  this  .ivcniii  lit  we  shall  be  bonte  out  by  (liosc  uf 
who,  'in    iniKcry's  darkest  caverns  known,'  spend 
day  and   night,  body  and  soul,  in  the    service  of 
•—(bat  without  the  pawnbroker,  or  banker  of  the  poor, 
could  not  go  on  for  many  days.     There  woold,  in  fact, 
nlntion,  prompted  by  popular  indignation  if  the  pa.wn- 
vere  arbitrarily    abolished,    by    popular  despair  were 
stilioQ  occaiioned  bv  agencies  lieyoiid  huuian  control, 
unsympathetic  tntiit  that  heart  be,  which  is  untouched 
Dughl  that  its  henrer  is  living  in  the  midst  of  a  teeming 
a,  s  rast  proportion  of  which  cannot  keep  a  spark  of 
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lire  in  the  ;;Tate,  a  candle  or  lamp  burning  on  the  table  nl 
or  the  wolf  awaj  from  the  door,  without  pledging  some  bamh 
and  often  necessary  article  with  the  pan-tibroker,  nt  leatt  oati 
nnd  sometimes  twice  or  more,  in  cvriy  wntk. 

Fifty  years  barn  cUpscd  since  Mr.  Samuel  Warren  startll 
the  public  by  liis  '  Diary  of  a  late  Physicinn ; '  but  nmidst  ti 
flood  of  books  tliat  have  since  appeared,  it  is  anuzinc  tbst  i 
such  writer  as  Mr.  Charle*  Reado  or  Air.  Wilkie  Collins  bi 
ever  tbouebt  of  giving  us  the  'Diary  of  a  late  Pawnbroke 
The  very  nastiest  and  most  perfunctory  glancx-  at  the  two  Bin 
books  prefixed  to  this  article  wjould  rcvcnl  wbat  a  rich  veio 
ore  lies  imbedded  below  their  surface.  Mor  is  it  less  Tcmai 
able  that,  fascinating  as  the  subject  is  to  those  who  care 
master  its  details,  no  satisfactory  or  exiiaustire  book  aba 
panitbrokiiig  has  ever  yet  been  written  in  any  Ianguag:e.  Vn 
no  more  couijwtent  band  could  such  a  work  have  come  thi 
from  that  of  Charles  Dickens.  Yet  the  reason  why  be  ne* 
embarked  Upon  it  is  almost  too  sad  to  reveal,  ilis  acquaintaa 
with  the  pawnbroker  began  when  be  was  a  little  lad  agnl  t 
years,  and  when,  bis  father  having  been  arrested  for  debt, 
was  living  with  his  mother,  his  brothers,  and  sisters,  in  ebf 
poverty  nt  a  wretched  house  in  Iloyham  Street,  Catndcn  Tow 
He  sulTered  such  acute  and  realistic  misery,  at  a  time  wh 
(in  the  words  of  his  biographer)  'almost  everything  in  I 
house  was  by  tlegrccs  sohl  or  pawned,'  that  the  iron  hod  enter 
too  deep  into  his  soul  for  his  tongue  to  s]>eak  or  bis  pen 
write  about  it.  Some  glimpses  of  bis  boyish  memories  a: 
indeed,  reproduced  when  David  Copperfield  repairs  to  t 
second-hand  bookseller  in  the  City  nond,  as  his  protiiiv 
Charles  Dickrns  went  on  a  similar  errand  to  a  bookeelln 
the  Mampxtead  Koail ;  and  we  have  the  pawnbrokers  boxes 
'Martin  Cbuzzlcwit.'  Again,  in  a  paper  contiibutMl  by  him 
'  All  the  Year  Round,'  Dichens  gave  a  sketch  of  pawnbrokii 
in  a  poor  district — the  result  of  a  solitary  visit  that  be  p« 
one  Saturday  night  to  Limebonse.  But  from  the  rast  and  on 
plicated  tragedy  opened  up  before  his  gaze — a  tragedy  which  1 
one  was  ever  more  capable  of  fathoming  and  understanding! 
he  sensitively  recoiled. 

It  is  obvious  that,  within  the  spac«  at  our  command, 
would  be  impossible  to  attempt  more  than  the  merest  skel 
of  the  history  of  jwwnbraking,  especially  when  its  antiquity 
borne  in  mind.  Thrice  within  the  forty-two  chapters  of  ( 
Book  of  Job  allusion  is  made  to  the  deposit  of  pledges 
■  scctjrity  for  money.  The  allusions  in  ciuestion  (v.  Job  xxii. 
xxir.  3-t)  arc  all  uncompUmtnlary  to  the  lender,  and  seem 
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iDi|ilj  llul  the  nilrance  sliou1<I  bnve  I>c«fi  made  in  cbarilj',  and 
ROintb  a  TiPir  to  getting  a  living  from  mnni^j  lent  on  gom) 
HCarit^  and  at  psiorlionate  jnterwl,  Tbft  M<jMi<^  Law  strictly 
taAai  anr  inicresl  to  be  taken  far  a  loan  made  to  a  poor 
pmoD,  prcn  tboD);b  he  were  a  foivignpr;  bat  this  pTobibitioa 
nttfiUTwards  limited  to  Hebrews  only,  Trom  whom,  whatever 
ihcir  rank,  no  intcrrtt  migbt  b«  rxactnl,  wbtic  relief  to  tbe 
poor  in  tbr  form  of  loan*  wan  rnjoinnl  upon  all.  As  commrrcff 
ptw  Qp,  t!ie  practice  of  usury  luid  of  luivtysbip  was  introduced  ; 
bu,even  at  so  late  a  date  as  after  tbe  return  from  Captivity,  tbe 
motion  of  either  frnro  a  borrowing  Hebrew  was  regarded  as 
ditcmlitable.  In  later  times  tbe  borrowing  of  money  prevailed 
aoag  tbe  Jeva  without  limitation  of  race,  thoogb  tbe  original 
spirit  of  tbr  Law  was  approved  by  Our  Lord  when  lie  overihrcw 
ir  ubies  nf  tbe  money-chan^rs.  '  In  making  loans  no  prohibit 
Ooa  U  prt>nounced  in  thi^  Law  against  taking  a  plrdge  from 
^  borTowrr,  but  rertain  limitations  are  prcscribrd  in  favour 
4f  llie  poor.' *  In  China,  pawnbroking  Is  of  great  antiquity,  and 
■iwabrokers'  shops  are  very  numerous  at  tbe  present  day.t  In 
Gmtx  and  Rome  lending  money  upon  goods  was  of  daily 
eccorrence;  and  tbe  Roman  luiv  contains  many  ennetments 
njKB  tbe  subject.  X  In  short,  without  delving  further  in  tbe 
«tt  of  anti(juily,  we  may  assume  that  borrowers  and  lenders 
bsTR  piisted  from  the  dim  dawn  of  man's  history,  and  that  the 
pisn  of  getting  a  loan  upon  the  security  of  a  material  deposit 
ni  so  obvious,  as  to  have  occurred  to  the  impecunious  from 
At  very  earliest  times.  VVhat  is  more  difiicult  to  account  for 
h  Ifcat,  in  public  estimation,  tlie  l>orrower  has  always  been 
Kgvded  as  a  genenms  and  fre«-hande>d  fellow,  or  what  is 
tsliri  '  s  good  sort,'  and  the  lender  as  just  the  reverse  :  whereas 
nperience  of  mankind  ought  to  make  tbe  spendthrift,  the 
dnnkaid,  the  rake,  and  the  drone,  all  of  whom  arc  inveterate 


*  Dr.  Wm.  Smith's '  Ke^otuttf  of  the  Blblo,'  ort.  Ltaa. 

t  llr,Da«ttMij»('ChInw»,'  voL  IJ.  n,  fSH):  'thicjiun  itixlcr  •(»«  ri^ffnlatlacii, 
nl  inj  ago  Mtlng  oltlmut  a  liccneo  u  linbla  to  iiMcri;  pnnuihmcnt.  Tlio  muni 
friaj  ailowtd  for  tb*  i«d*fapIion  tit  |>iiwn»d  (ood*  in  iLicc  jam.  Tli»  blsliMt 
■qal  Me  cf  ialveat  en  d«ipoift*  is  Ikne  ppr  ndL  per  »niiiiin  ;  but  In  Iho  Vialvr 
**>&»  die  aoofj  B^rnanxl  oa  weubig;  appxtvl  may  not  ouocd  tuo  p«t  imA., 
calhtiUegeilgTouEid  thai  parrpmoD»B»j  b«a)<1d  tbe  mors  OMilf  to  rvdema.' 

I  Utbe  Oiock  and  Roman  Iniv  tlipn-  vaa  u  diitiuct[on  in  Uiu  set'Uri^  fnr  a 
ni^  svording  lo  it*  nnnoiiiiiig  in  iliu  huuilit  of  tliu  debtor  <ir  bviug  liauileil  ovw 
fcHtoatdltar.  Wbcn  it  roantacd  ia  tlto  pciiiiwnion  of  tUo  dctitut,  n«  fo  ibo  ease 
■'lHdoiimtiiOTahlQ|>iiTpcttj,  sad  tbonwMMiljr  ansgrecmint  llul  it  sliould  ba 
■■Vitf  for  ■  debt,  it  wu  aillod  both  in  Gi«ek  and  Bonna  law  HypoOmea 
(^•Hn),  daiKiiln{  a  Unas  mbjcct  lo  a  claim  or  deaiand-  VTIwu  tlii^  thing 
Mgal  «aa  put  Mia  iIm  poMeMina  of  th«  Ivnder,  h  woi  namnl  bjr  tlia  Grcuk* 
■■^Xtfar,  aM  bj  lbs  RoiDBna  fii'ifi'iu.  t'co  '  Dlrtionaty  of  Greek  niid  Binnau 
AnlfritiM,'  arts.  Ftam  aad  Pisaut. 
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bommvrs,  as  uupopular  as  the  indiutrions^  prudent,  and 
deiyiiig  ouchl  to  be  popular.     The  author  of  'The   Schoi 
for  Scandftl    was  but  following  the  tntditionf  of  the  sta^o 
tbi?  usages  of  life,  when  he  made  Charlei  Surface   his  ber 
and  little  Moses  h\»  butt. 

Nothing  is  morr  strjingw  llian  that,  dt-spite  the  repeal  of 
Usury  Lnws,  ilcsplti-  the  unit'<^rs:il  iiidchtcdnrss  of  the  gmtn 
nations  desjiiti'  lh<;  undeniable  fact  that  since  the  Middle  .\pi 
every  great  wt>rk  has  been  made  with  borrowed  moiiev,  tie 
vague,  abstract,  and  unreasouing  dislike  to  the  lender,  wliatctq 
may  be  llie  rate  at  which  his  advance  is  made,  still  survil 
all  classes  of  society.  No  usury  laiv  now  restrains  the 
and  ill  like  manner  every  trader  is  at  liberty  to  get  the  hi^^ 
price  that  he  can  for  hit  wares.  But  while  it  would  be  rcgnrdeJ 
as  infamous  for  a  man  to  bang  up  a  100/.  note  labelled  '  F« 
sale,'  no  odium  atlachr^  to  the  jeweller  who  asks  lOO/.  lix  t 
bracelet  suxpcnded  in  his  window,  whieh  bracelet  its  unhapf* 
purchaser  would  have  diRIculty  in  selling  at  a  third  of  its  foa, 
twelve  months  after  he  had  bought  it.  In  face  of  these  incon* 
prchensible  distinctions  well  might  Sbylock  exclaim:  'Sidb- 
ance  is  the  badge  of  al!  our  tribe,"  But  the  hardest  of  all  a»» 
is,  that  this  antiquated  prejudico  has  nerer  ceased  to  mllilMt 
•gainst  the  pawnbroker — the  only  trader  in  the  United  Kingdon 
for  whom  the  Usury  Laws  are  still  unrepealed — io  make  kia 
fair  game  for  Icf^islators,  judges*  magistrates,  police  cofnnitt 
aionen,  moralists,  satirists,  caricaturists,  playwrights,  aad  il 
fine  for  the  public  at  large,  to  tilt  at  and  inveigh  agiiiast- 
There  is  no  recorded  historr  in  which  the  pawnbroker  ilatt 
not  figure  as  tlie  object  of  coercive,  repre-sslve,  and  often  n 
Tindictive  legislation;  and  the  popular  antipathy  to  him  bu 
always  been  so  strong,  that  to  attempt  to  reverse  it  in  a  numeit 
were  as  hopeless  as  to  bring  an  action  for  damages  against  toitt 
modern  painter  who,  like  ilogartb,  g,a,\Q  him  the  opprobriw 
name  of  'Gripe,'  and  held  him  up  to  undeserved  scom  is 
pictures  as  scattung  as  '  CJJn  Lane '  or  '  Beer  Street.' 

Before  reviewing  tbr  present  position  of  'the  trade'  in 
country,  we  desire  to  say  a    few  words  about  the  aotiquitT^ 
pawnbroking  in  lOngland  ;  about  the  origin  of  tlie  throe  sviD^ 
in^  gold  halls,  than  which  the  London  streets  contain  no        ' 
familiar  object ;  and  upon  other  cognate  themes. 

\Vc  hare  already  said  that  the  lending  of  money,  or  of  com- 
modities before  money  was  coined,  for  value  deposited,  wtf 
practised  in  the  patriarchal  ages  ;  but  as  regards  this  country  it 
will  suffice  b>  state  that,  from  the  reign  of  William  the  Com 
qucror,   commencing   in    10f>6,    to  that   of   Edward    I.,  coin 
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otMiDg  in  1^72,  the  Jews  were  the  principal,  if  not  the 
odf,  monev-leotlcrs.  ^fao}'  and  bitler,  a*  Mr.  How«  shows, 
iTfie  ihe  ppFiecuiions  Ihey  uiuleiwent  ia  pursuit  wf  their 
iwnlaas  calling.  -Sir  Walter  Scott's  Iisac  of  York  b.ix  bis 
pcNMrpe  ia  Aaron  of  York,  wbom  Henrj-  111.  comiK-lIed  to 
ptj  40,000  marks,  to  grt  rid  of  a  faltc  accusation  of  for)^i^. 
Kia^  John,  thr  father  of  Henry  111.,  ordered  a  BriUol  Jew  to 
pj  litiR  10,000  marks  "r  *«  l'***  a  trKrth  every  ilay  until  be 
coieplied.  The  Jew  lost  seven  toetb,  and  then  paid  the  sum 
duGuuled  from  liiiii.  But  it  ta  not  less  worthy  of  rerord,  that 
AeGnl  letters  of  credit  ever  given  in  Eofrland  issuimI  from  ibc 
iw  raoney-Ienders  tu  King  John's  time,  and  were  addressed  *to 
iflBrrefaanls  wheresoever  they  may  reside.' 

.\moag  these  Jews  there  were,  of  coorte,  many  who  advanced 
9oary  upon  hypothecated  articles,  that  is,  were  pawnbrokers. 
Te  osrrate  th«  crtieltics  and  the  arbitrary  laws  to  which  they 
swe  subjcrtefi,  might  alTonl  instruction,  as  tending  to  show  that 
itA  legislation  defeats  its  own  purpnsr',  and  invariably  operates 
ipiait  thote  whom  it  is  igiionintly  dt^ignnl  to  protect.  In 
tbit  iiutanee,  cnudly  and  injustice  drove  great  numbers  of  Jfiws 
W  of  Kngland,  and  forced  those  who  rcnuiined  to  close  tlicir 
oniFT-tiags  and  to  enter  into  ns  few  ci>mm<-Tcia]  cnt4Tprises 
xpiHiIble.  In  this  way  room  was  made  for  other  usurers,  and 
tbe  ixHnbards,  assisted  by  native  Englishmen  of  an  equally 
tnianeless  tvpe,  rushed  in  to  fill  the  void.  VVhono  the  Jew* 
tul  icoarged  borrowers  with  whips,  the  Lombards  scourged 
tbim  with  scorpions,  and  at  length  Henry  III.  determined  that 
has  thonld  b«  passed  forbidding  any  persons  except  himstilf 
'spfey  npon  his  suhjw-ts, 

'Ib  1351.'  wya  Mr.  Howa,  qtioting  from  '  ITai Hand's  History  of 
ladoa,'  pnhlislK.'d  in  177'2, '  the  Italian  usurers  in  London  hsd,  to 
Ut  ^reat  ndvanlage,  for  a  lon^  time  earned  on  an  illicit  trade  with 
■i^niiity.  They  called  themselves  (he  Pope's  meTchants.  and  the 
"lltjy  dared  not  interfere  with  thorn ;  and  aa  they  were  protected  by 
Wf  of  the  nobility,  the  citiaens  were  afraid  to  call  them  to  account. 
Btt  tt  last  King  Ilenry  conunsnded  the  said  usurars  to  be  prosootilod 
w  tktir  illegal  and  intolerable  tiilortioos ;  seveial  of  nhum  being 
■ntshended  and  committed  to  prison,  the  rost  took  sanctuary  till 
^*f  Goold  oocommodate  mattcis  with  the  Ring,  which  they  did  by 
'^'CQcang  him  a  oonsiderablo  sum ;  when  tboy  wero  again  allowed 
i^cuTT  on  tbcir  comnwite  as  bofbro.' 

The  history  of  the  Lombard  merchants,  who  (locked  to 
SogUnd  early  in  the  thirteenth  c«ntary,  and  introduced  the 
"MwBcrcial  fasbioas  and  phrases  of  Genoa,  Lucca,  Florence, 
«J  Venice,  into  the  City  of  London,  baa  yel  to  be  adequately 
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written.  Tbat  tliey  tiavc  sbspnl  nnd  for  all  time  influenced  tl 
mcrcantilp  ntngr*  of  tliii  country',  more  tlinn  nny  other  forvi] 
invailcTS  who  have  sought  our  shores  for  their  ntrn  beaef 
might  ruil^  be  dumonstrated ;  for  it  it*  to  them  that  we  owe  tl 
words  'dehtor,'  'creditor,'  *bank,'  'bankrupt,'  'cash,'  'utaoc 
(the  old  won!  for  'interest'),  'journal,'  'diary,  'ledger,'  w 
'ditto;'  while  even  onr  familiar  * £,  t.  tl.'  deriTes  lis  origin  fro 
'Lire,  Soldi,  and  Dentin.*  That  England  is  greatly  indebt 
to  them  for  her  conunerciai  gn-atnets  cannot  be  gainsaid ;  audi 
is  eaoally  true  that,  cnrouraged  hy  th<^  hearty  wcleome  extendi 
to  them  when  tlicy  took  the  place  of  ihi-ir  much-missed  H 
hrcw  pTl■lie(^<■ss^lI«,  they  availed  themselves  of  the  many  opport 
nities  afTiirded  by  the  inexperience  of  their  English  cuslonw 
to  fleece  them  mercilessly.  They  settled  in  the  street  whii 
still  bears  their  name  in  the  heart  of  the  City,  and  it  is  cetia 
tbat  the  three '  golden  halls,'  which  now  sdom  the  shops  of  psv 
brokers,  were  nio  Lombard  arms,  bung  out  by  them  nbore  tl 
houses  or  counters  where  they  transacted  business.  Mr.  Alchi 
who  was  long  custodian  of  the  Corporation  Library  at  C^uildhn 
held  that  the  signs  suspended  over  the  dnunt  of  the  Lumbari 
w(^TC  originally  three  flat  yellow  efligicsof  byzants,  orgold  coir 
laid  bcraldieaily  u]>on  a  sable  field.  Defore  lung  it  was  foiu 
more  convenient  to  convert  these  flat  disks  into  spherical  gj 
halls,  which  could  be  seen  from  all  sides  glittering  in  the  ligt 
and  attracting  customers  to  the  houses  above  whicb  they  we 
suspended.     Thus  it  will  he  seen  that  the  insignia  now  apjvr 

Erialed  by  pawnbrokers  were  first  employed  in  (his  country  1 
ombaid  merchants,  to  whom  no  kind  of  commercial  biisinc 
came  amiss,  and  who  advanced  money  upon  material  pledg' 
at  readily  as  upon  hills  of  exchange  or  upon  mortgages 
land  and  houses.  That  the  golden  ImJIs  owe  ilieir  origin  i 
th«  Lombard  merchants,  and  not  to  the  cuats-of-arms  horne^  \ 
common  with  all  the  great  Italian  traders  of  that  era,  bjr  tl 
Mrdicis  of  Florence,  is  indisputably  established.  The  idea  lb 
the  three  balls  symbolixc  the  odds  of  two  to  one  against  t] 
goods  pawne<l  being  ever  rctleeme<]  is  a  Jm  d'etprit,  whi^ 
would  not  deserve  mention,  except  that  it  is  without  mcanil 
in  these  limes,  when  ralecmed  pledges  are  the  almost  invaiiab 
rule,  and  unredeemed  the  rare  exception.  W'c  are  told,  indee 
in  Piozzi's  'Retrospection,'  published  in  1  WW,  that  when  t] 
South  Sea  scheme  failed  in  1731,  Hogarth,  who  never  spar* 
the  pawnbrokers,  feigned  that  they  hung  up  the  three  balls  abo' 
their  doors  to  represent  gilt  or  painted  bubbles — the  truth  beU 
that  the  balls  had  been  extensively  used  in  this  country  liw 
centuries  before  1731.     Other  explanations  of  their  roeaai' 
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mi  origin  there  are  in  abundance,  all  of  tlicin  Iwing  aluturd. 
Tbot,  in  bis  woric  railed  '  Pawoa  and  Pledges,'  Cobbelt  pretends 
tkatibr  thrc*  balls  were  fignraiive  of  golden  apples  taken  from 
tbt  g^ardcns  of  the  Hrsperidcs.  Again,  Beckmano,  in  hit 
'HmoTT  of  Invrntitin*,'  intimntcs  that  the  founder  of  the 
Ualid  faroily  wa*  *  phnician,  and  that  the  thn:«  IMt  were 
dibtr  three  EmIuscs  or  three  cupping-glassec.  All  these  guexces 
dMMKar  before  the  nndoubted  fact,  that  Uitm-  balls  were  the 
dotugoisliing  si^  of  the  Lombard  mercliant*. 

It  would  be  imposiiblc  to  estimate  the  influence  which  the 
LcBbards  exercised  in  the  thirteenth,  fuurtccnih,  fifleenth,  and 
nitenth  wniurirs,  upon  the  history  of  these  islands.  'I  read 
vbiics  in  the  lang  dark  ni^^Iit*,'  tajs  Itntlie  \icol  Jarvie,  in 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  '  Kob  Rojr,'  '  «ik1  I  hae  read  in  "  Baker'* 
C&rouicle"  that  the  merchants  o'  London  could  gar  the  Bank 
oT  Genoa  break  its  promise  to  advance  a  might}'  sum  to  the 
King  of  Spain,  whereby  the  sailing  of  the  grand  Spanish 
AnudA  was  put  afT  for  a  bsill  year.  These  merchants  were 
IiOUhards,  and  long  before  the  reif^  of  Kii/.ibclh  they  had  fur- 
wbri  the  sinews  of  war  to  belligerent  English  monarchs. 
Thus, in  1338,  l-Mwan!  ]n.,bciRgbcnt  upon  war  with  France,  hit 
■pOQ  several  expedients  fur  raising  the  needful  money.  Among 
Mber*  he  bethought  Iiim  of  pawning  the  Crown  jewels  witli  the 
Liaibsrds,  and  even  compelled  them  to  advance  a  considerable 
in  heyond  what  his  deposit  was  worth.  Again,  In  1515, 
Hacy  V.  had  recourse  to  a  like  device  for  railing  money  ;  and 
ii  is  a  fact  of  which  to  this  day  pawnbrokers  may  justly  be 
ITCiid,  that  perhaps  the  two  most  famous  battles  of  Knglisb 
DMorj — Crexsy  and  Agincourt — were  won  by  monarchs  who,  in 
'mltr  to  fight  them,  had  actually  pledgee)  their  crowns. 

lang  before  Agincourl,  however,  a  vehement  antipathy  to 
latLMobard  merchants  had  begun  to  spread  among  the  citizens 
**>  Lyndon.  The  obnoxious  Italians  were  accused  of  clipping 
^  coin,  of  extorting  desperate  rates  of  interest,  and  of  grinding 
•I*  noses  of  the  poor.  Severe  edicts  were  passed  agunct  them, 
"H,  being  mudi  richer  and  abler  than  their  English  rivals,  and 
Wuf;  with  a  singular  union,  they  forced  Edward  IIL  to 
'*pal  the  laws  framed  in  hostility  to  them.  In  the  reign 
■>!  Richard  U.  the  citizens  of  London  barbarously  abused 
""i  B&ltreated  a  Lombard  merchant  who  had  offered  to  ad- 
y^a  to  the  King  a  sum  of  10,000/.,  which  his  Majesty  had 
*  nin  asked  the  City  of  London  to  lend  him.  It  i*  in  coo- 
"ttlioD  with  this  reign  that  Sliaktpearc  makes  his  first  allusion 
''Paging,  in  the  line, 

'  Bcdocm  from  hiokimg  poiro  tbo  bUmisbed  oroim.' 
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Timv  went  on,  *iii3  the  Loml»rirtl»  still  reniiiinwl  th<! 
moiiej'-leiKlcrs.  Fawn  broking  uii)  money- Itmdinn^  bticatne  ti 
th?ir  eves  sjnonrmou*  ternix,  and  at  last  the  feeling  againsi 
them  nioe  %a  hi^h  ait  to  f>"(l  ^ent  in  several  statutes,  ca)l(d 
*Tlie  Kiiri^igii  Merchants  Acts,' conceived  in  a  rer^  hostile  spinE 
tnn-aitU  all  foreign  traders  doing  business  in  EnrUluI.  \Vbro 
Henry  VII.  ascended  the  throne,  his  inordinate  love  of  moat/ 
led  him  to  encourage  commerce  which  increAsed  his  CusUaitt 
bat  trade  and  industry  were  rather  injured  than  promoted  br 
the  paternal  le^idntton  he  resorted  to  with  a  view  to  eherisb- 
ing  Ihem.  Even  the  profits  of  exchange  were  prohibited  «* 
•avouring  of  usury,  and  the  Lombards  had  to  make  evaore 
and  furtive  bargains  with  their  borrowing  customers,  in 
order  to  keep  on  the  safe  side  of  the  law.  *As  it  is  impos- 
sible,' nys  Hume,  'for  n  nation  to  Bubsiit  without  lenden<f 
money,  uid  as  none  will  lend  without  compentnlion,  the  practiw 
of  usury  was  swrretly  carriwi  <m  by  the  ICnglish  themsHTO 
upon  their  felliiw-subji^tx,  or  by  t!ie  l^imbanlx.'  Two  genas- 
tions  later,  when  Klizaheth  was  on  the  throne.  Lord  Karon  wrot? 
his  eplehraied  essay  on  Usury,  clearly  demonstrating  that  if  bor- 
rowing were  cramped,  and  the  rate  of  interest  pn-scribrd  by  law. 
the  greatest  inconveniences  would  result ;  that  iniirtgagin|t  mA 
pawning  were  necessary  erils,  without  which  trade  and  lit 
ilaelf  could  not  be  carried  on  ;  and  that  the  opinion  that  tuun" 
should  be  abolished  *  is  idle,  and  must  be  sent  to  Ulojiia.' 

Thus  far  we  bare  seen  that  pnwnhroking  and  monev-lendis^ 
were  originally  '  two  cherrirs  upon  one  stalk ; '  that  until  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  eentury  they  were  both  rarricd  on  by  die 
same  merchants ;  and  that  the  three  bulls,  now  identified  solely 
with  the  pokwobrokers,  were  formerly  the  ensigns  or  arms  of  the 
Lombards,  lint  the  increase  of  trade  in  the  reign  of  Klinbtth 
gradually  led  to  a  sepnrniion  of  the  business  of  merchants  aa^ 

Enwnbmkers;  and  the  nprnine  of  the  'Royal  Exchange'  by 
ilizabeth  in  1570  may  he  regarded  as  tbe  turning-point  in  the 
history  of  commerce,  when  the  Lombards  lost  tboir  fonvrt 
influence  and  power. 

We  must  now  refer  to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  upon  the  mafg"^ 
of  which  are  inscribed  the  words,  'Origin  of  Pawnbrokers- 
Queen  Elizahelfa,  it  is  true,  established  a  registry  for  '  Broirt' 
of  Pawn;'  but  it  was  in  the  first  year  of  James  L  that  a  1** 
was  passet],  bearing  at  its  head  the  ominous  words,  'An  AcM 
againste  Itrokers.'  *  It  was  in  three  clauses,  and  was  fmRi<d  "" 
the  obvious  assumption  that  erery  '  broker'  was,  or  wished  "I 
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Tbe  Notes  to  tb«  Act  explain  Its  purport,  and  toe 

— *  Oriffin  of  PnwnbivikCTB,  or  dnlon  in  appnTcll,  Ac' 
iltiiig  trom  tlxsir  traffic* 

t  pttwno  of  anj  Htotldi  joirclli,  pUtR,  or  other  gtxxlji,  to 
>ker  in  LodiIod,  WMtmuutar,  or  Sootkiru^,  ithftU  nltor 
ttunia.' 

', — '  PftnTibroltora    rcftutng   tn  pnidiiee  good<  to  their 
whom  stuUeu  ab>]I  forfuilu  disable  l)i«  ntlno.' 
L — '  Not  to  *Oixt  Btokera  belwveu  miurchautB,  &e.' 

LOStUo  to  pan-nbrokiTs  have  often  c]iiotP<l  this  Act  as 
[he  low  ntimntion  in  wblch  the  trade  was  held  in 

making  nil  nllowancrs  for  prejudice  «nd  nnirow- 
,  we  iniixt  adinil,  with  Mr.  Hows,  that  ncAtly  thri.'c 
p>  pawuttroking  w.is  not  sii  n.-^pcc'table  tut  it  tuu  linm 
Lt  the  anie  lime  tlii*  Act  of  Jaines  I.,  followed  by 
A  less  severe,  of  ChaHes  I.,  shows  tlutt  no  petuil 
can  crush,  although  they  may  degrade,  a  trade  which 
ipeottblc  part  of  n  nation's  life.  The  Stnarts  and 
ire  laws  have  lon^  posted  away,  but,  gorerned  by 
justcr  eoactments,  pawnbrakina;  still  survives. 
t  acen  that  many  English  kings  had  dealings  with 
1 :  but  we  learn  from  the  Hargrave  MSS.  that  an 
s  mnde,  just  Iwforc  the  Civil  VVnr,  to  make  King 

pawnbroker  himself.  Sbip-money  and  other  devices 
supplies  were  failing,  when  it  occurred  to  a  devotml 
at  a  large  pawnhoute  might  be  established,  in  which 
ras  to  have  a  share.  The  preamble  of  the  pnrjcct 
W  *  tbe  intolerable  injuries  done  to  the  poorc  subjiK^t 
ind  usurers  that  take  30,  40,  50,  60,  and  more  in  the 
noyc  be  reme<licd  and  redressed,  the  poor  thereby 
trvd  and  eased,  and  his  Majestic  much  bene6tted  ; 
bos  to  be  effected,'  Then  follow  tW  provisions  of 
I  to  tbe  effect  thai  '  tbe  cilie  of  London  '  was  to  make 
lOOfifiOl,  and  'place  it  in  a  Pawnehouse,  governed 
irer,  four  aldermen,  two  auditors  for  the  King,  ami 
^inferior  offirers.'  As  the  scliemc  never  came  to 
^necd  not  waste  more  lime  over  its  details  than 
^^His  Majestie  was  to  enjoy  tw(»-third  ports  of  th« 
:>  good,  in  fact,  was  the  bargain  for  the  imperunions 
t  tberc  is  Utile  occasion  for  wondering  that  the  plan 
ime  of  action.' 

f  was  erring,  it  appears,  in  good  compiny  when  he 
>  become  a  nawnbruker.  Long  before  tbe  seventeenth 
City  GuiUfs  were  in  the  habit  of  lending  money  on 
1  i  pledget, 
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picclgics,  M  mftv  be  seen  hy  referring  to  Ilerbcrl's  *  Historro! 
I'wclrr  Great  Companies'  wUich  *Lows  that  in  1528  '  Tboma 
Pj'kkn  bnmgbt  as  a  pledge  into  this  bouae'  (nhicb  bclooBoll 
the  Draprrx'  Company)  '  a  staod*'  naltc  And  cover,  all  sjrlv^',  aw 
p'cell  gvlt.'  In  1563  tlw;  Merchant  Toj-Ior«'  Compnny  have  tt 
follovhiiig  entry:  'William  H«^r  delivorwl  in  pimlgc  for  lii 
fine  of  40j.,  a  Ring  of  (loW,  for  calling  Thomax  Wylfotd  "i 
pralini;  I>oj." '  Many  other  entries  of  a  similar  nature  migli 
DC  cited  to  show  thai  liirge  traders  of  the  fifteeiTtb  and  siiteectl 
centuries  imitated  the  example  of  the  City  Guilds,  and  tool 
gnoilx  on  pawn. 

It  may  be  observed,  in  passing,  that  in  thn  time*  of  th 
Cummunn-cnlth  an  attempt  was  made  to  i^(^I>lluo(^  into  Knglani! 
a  charitable  establishment  for  the  landing  uf  inuuey  Upor 
pledges,  in  imilntiun  of  the  'Monti  di  I'ietk,'  which  had  Ik«i: 
■ct  up  in  the  Italian  cities,  and  of  which  wo  shall  spcal 
presently.  In  1651  a  pamphlet  was  published  with  the  thlGi 
'  01>6ervniions  maDifcsting  the  coDi-rniency  and  commodity 
of  Mount  Pieteyes,  or  Public  Bancks  for  Relief  of  the  Poorjj 
olbert  in  Distress  upon  Pawns.'  But  it  appears  lliatj 
project  was  never  carried  into  elTcct. 

The  pnwnbroking  tra<Ie  went  on,  regulatoi  by  many 
some  ol  which  »>ntradict(^J  others,  but  do  not  cull  for  sni 
special  notice  until,  under  Queen  Anne,  a  Company  callinK  iliel 
*  The  Charitable  Corporation '  was  established  in  1707.  \VbtX 
ever  may  have  been  the  shortcomings  of  pawnbrokers  at  tin 
beginning  of  the  last  c«ntury, '  the  acts  of  this  nefarious  Corpon 
tion  '  iihe  words  are  Smollett's)  go  to  prove  that  tlmsc?  who  sou^ 
to  oust  the  '  lonlg  of  the  golden  lull,'  as  Byron  terms  tliMn,  wer 
very  mui'h  worse  than  their  calumniated  predecessors.  Tb' 
proposed  object  of  the  Corporation  was  to  lew!  money  at  leg" 
interest  to  the  poor  upon  small  pWg«a,  and  to  persons  of  beV 
rank  upim  an  indubitable  security  of  goods  impawned.  BegiO 
ning  with  a  capital  of  30,000/.  they  soon  increased  it  to  neari' 
600,000/.,  and  had  two  offices,  onr  on  LaurenR:  Pountney  nil' 
and  the  other  in  Spring  Gnnlcns.  Prom  llie  outset  the  hosing 
of  the  so-called  '  Chiiritalile  Corporation  *  was  conducted  wi* 
unblushing  effrontery.  No  questions  were  askm)  of  any  oO 
who  ofTered  valuable  pn^rty  on  pledge,  UDlil  at  last  the  Coil 
mon  Council  petitioned  Parliament  for  their  dissolution,  allesi» 
'  the  Corporation,  by  alTording  an  easy  metluHl  of  tai*!^ 
,_ .  K-y  up<m  valuables,  furnishes  tlic  thief  and  pickpocket  wit 
a  better  iippiirtunity  of  selling  llieir  stolen  gootls,  and  enab*'' 
an  intending  bankrupt  to  dispose  of  the  goods  he  buys  0 
credit  for  ready  money,  to  the  defrauding  of  bis  creditors.'    * 
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in  1731,  'Gctor^  Robinioa,  Esq.,  membn  for  Marlov, 
cubier,  ami  Cifor<^  Thompson,  warchousemtui  of  lL«  Cor- 
pmtjua,  dU«pp<Mrr4l  in  one  daj-.'  Out  of  a  capital  exceed- 
'mg  500,000/.  \c*t  ttinn  3n,00tV.  n-miitnr<),  t^i  that  the  share- 
hohkn  Io«t  Ibeir  miinev  niut  (In-  poor  their  picrlgrs.  Whrn  the 
Corporation's  books  and  ftfTairs  were  cxamiim),  it  trnntpirRd 
Ibt  St  one  of  the  meetings  of  th«  Corapany  a  remonttnuice 
■gunit  the  coininf;  of  notes  and  bonds  hail  beeu  niaile,  as  in- 
OHuiitMit  with  ihrir  charter  for  rolievinji  the  poor.  '  D — n  tbe 
poor,'  cjarulalnl  a  mnnAger,  'let's  go  into  the  City  and  ^ 
eumey  for  uuntelvM,'  '  CharilT  brgin»  at  home,'  remarks  the 
'GcDlleman's  Magiutine'  of  1732.  'Poor  tradomen  mu»t  be 
nn  industrious  tu  have  anjr  traniactiuni  with  the  "  Cbarilable 
CarporAtion  for  tbe  relief  of  tbe  indotlrioui  jwor,"  an<l  ntit  to  be 
udiine,'  If  space  permitted,  we  might  qnole  scores  upon  scores 
of  Coatemponiry  pnssnj^es,  to  show  the  wholesale  misery  caused 
by  the  fir»i  company  ilaric^l  in  this  country  to  displace  tbe 
panhrokrrs.  'Tlipw  historical  events,'  remarks  Mr.  Hows, 
'aiwot  be  too  well  known  in  nur  ilaj.  They  terrc  as  beacons 
(o«im  the  public,  so  that  when  any  persons  or  bodies  come 
forwud  with  large  promise*  to  Iienefit  the  poor,  vc.  advitc  our 
HW-eounlryuen  ti>  be  ilnubly  on  their  guard,  and  tu  think  uf 
irai,  and  of  the  "  Charitable  Corjviration." ' 
In  the  rei^  of  George  11.,  [■'ieidinii  in  his  '  Amelia  '  gives  a 
^BH  fialtfring  picture  of  a  pawnbroker,  though  it  is  fair  to  add 
^Blliedr»wsapicturcof  a  justice  in  equally  depreciatory  terms, 

^H*  Indeed,  and  please  your  Hmor,"  said  she,  "  I  took  no  more  than 

I^B  ikiflB  of  Usdam'a,  and  pawued  thum  for  five  ahillinga,  which  I 

^Pfe  for  the  gown  npon  my  buck ;  and  as  for  the  money  in  my  pocket, 

BistTtrj  fisrtluDg  my  own.     I  am  anre  I  intended  to  carry  back  tho 

i    *^w  aa  soon  aa  ever  I  eoidd  ^vl  the  money  to  take  them  ont." 

I      'Tho  girl  having  told  wL«r«  the  pamitookor  livod,  tbo  Jostioo 

W  to  him  to  produce  the  articles,  which  be  preMoUy  did,  oxpeotiog 

w  a  warrant  to  search  his  house  would  bo  the  ooDSOqnenca  of  his 

,    l^"'*!-    Tho  articlea  being  produced,  on  nhich  tha  hgn^Mt  Pawn- 

I    Iv^W  had  lent  fivo  shillings,  appeorei]  plnioly  to  b<i  worth  thirty; 

"ii^i  whoa  DOW  thoy  hod  cost  much  more ;  so  that  by  their  guodncsa 

.    ?^1  M  hf  tboir  siso,  thoy  could  not  have  belongnd  ta  Urn  girt. 

™^,  her  nis«ter,  grew  very  wnrni  against  the  jiawnbrakur.    "  1 

'^pt,  sir,~  said  he  to  tho  Justice,  "  them  in  some  puuislununt  fiir  this 

^"V  h'kowiso,  who  plainly  appears  to  have  known  that  ib«M  goods 

^^  Holes.     The  shops  »f  tlioac  follows  oru  indoed  the  fuuntaiiM  of 

*'■*&;   for  it  is    the  flnoanragemcnt  they  meet  with    from   thoao 

'*<eiTcrs  which  iodncca  mon  Tory  ofloa  to  heoomfi  thievos ;  so  that 

''''7  dttem  oqnol,  if  not  acrurer  piutialuDent,  thaa  tho  thioTW 

:  «iB««el,ai." ' 

At 


Al  ihe  time  when  FielJing  wrote  these  woids,  a  law  had  jart 
becu  passed,  forbidding  publicans  la  take  plodf^s,  which  lh«j 
hnd  long  been  in  the  hnbit  of  doing,  with  a  view  to  supplvla; 
rai>ney  for  their  customers  to  spend  in  drink. 

\Vc  now  come  to  the  end  uf  the  htsloriral  part  of  onr  xubjed, 
with  the  eliisinir  year  n(  the  la»t  eenturv,  which  gave  tlie  pann- 
brokers  nf  the  United  Kini^loni  a  new  lease  hy  the  iDo«t 
favourable — perhap*  it  would  he  more  correct  to  smy,  the  Ipmi 
oppressive — Act  of  Parliament,  tuider  which  their  trade  h*ii 
theretofore  been  carried  on.  This  Act  was  passed  on  llie 
28th  of  July,  1800."  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Alfred  Hardaket  of 
Liverpool,  .Sccretarv  to  the  'Pawnbroker*'  National  Aswcifr 
tion'  and  to  the  '  i'awnhrokrrs'  Dcft-noc  Auiocintion,'  hw 
deposed  lieforc  the  C'ominons'  Committee  «f  1870,  that  ia  tic 
Act  of  liKH)  all  the  penal  clauses  were  aimed  at  the  punn- 
brokcr,  and  none  at  the  pleii^r,  who  is  certainly  not  almv) 
impeccant.  But  this  Act  was,  at  any  rate,  fairer  to  a  rooch- 
maligned  bodv  of  traders  than  any  of  its  predecessors ;  w 
it  was  due  in  great  measure  to  the  influence  of  Lord  I'Jiioo, 
who  was  raised  to  the  liench  and  tlie  Peerage  in  17^9,  and 
hecnine  Lord  (.'1inncellor  in  l^Ol,  that  this  Act  was  pauci 
Unlike  his  succeitsort  on  the  woolsack,  few  if  any  of  nboin 
knew  grinding  and  degrading  poverty  in  their  early  days,  Lord 
KIdon  bad  drained  its  bitter  cup  to  Ihe  very  dregs.  It  U 
related  by  Horace  Twiss  that,  in  his  old  age,  Lord  Eldon  w»* 
one  da>'  passing  through  Curaitor  Street  in  company  witb  lu> 
Secretary  of  Bankrupts.  '  There,'  saiil  he,  pointing  to  the  Wp 
of  a  house,  '  was  my  first  porch.  Many  a  time  have  I  nu» 
down  Ijom  Curaitor  Street  to  Fleet  Market'  (iheo  occu]>viKg 
tho  site  now  called  Farringdon  Street)  'to  get  «ix penny <w<ttl* 
of  sprats  for  supper.'  Who  con  doubt  that  at  this  pc-riod  uf  hi* 
life  Lord  KIdon  was  familiar  with  '  the  briefless  Imrrister's  bst 
friend'?  So  long  as  Lord  Kldon  lived,  his  health  was  alwaf* 
drunk  at  Pawnbrokers'  trade  dinners,  and  his  memory  «»* 
toasted  long  alter  he  had  pasi>ed  away. 

For  seventy-two  years  the  Pawnbnikers'  Act  of  1800  remained 
in  force,  which  apcaks  volumes  for  tho  singularly  small  sjnuDiat 
of  olTences  commuted  against  it.  Mr.  Francis  Turm-r,  barristtr** 
at-law,  has  stated  witb  adtoirnble  clearness  the  many  and  in*"" 
fating  objections  to  which  this  statute  was  obnoxious  from  tl»* 
pawnbrokers'  point  of  view  ;  and  yet  they  wrtrke<i  und<!r  it  OW 
tentedly,  although  not  without  grumbling,  for  nearly  tkif^ 
quuten  of  a  century.     It  was  succeeded  in  1872  by  snoditf' 
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Ad,' the  outcome,'  according  to  Mr,  Turner,  'of  an  agitation, 

inwlitcli  the  principles  on  which  all  pawnbroking  legislation 

ibuiild  be  based  were  very  freely  dticuucd'  (55  &3C  Vict.  c.  93). 

'  ll  VM  felt  to  be  hnnl  oh  the  pnwnbruker,  that  rrrobim  of  trnde 

liulof  ooatiact  ihoultl  bi-  tii-iiinJ  to  him,  when  be  lent  le**  than 

Ittd  (Kiiuul*  upon  X  certain  kind  of  lecuritjr,  and  canotxkd  tu  all 

r  traders.     The  Usutv  Laws  li&riiig,  in  deference  to  un- 

ible  arguments,   been  abroie;ated  for  all  others  without 

on,  wb;,  it  was  asked,  should  they  be  retained  for  pawn- 

jn  respect  of  transactions  where  a  less  sum  than  tea 

'PmumIs  was  advancrd  ?     If  freedom   be  g<Kx)    in   buying  and 

ttlliB^  why  not  in  lauding  uml  borrowing?     In  such  a  city  as 

UlodiKi,  and  such  a  country  as  tlic  United  Kingilom,  cumjieti- 

tim,  it  was  urged,  might  be  trusted  lu  keep  the  pawnbrokers  in 

via,  tad  to  protect  the  poor  pledger,     ti  was  clearly  shown^ 

BtROver,  that,  by  limiting  the  pawnbroker's  profits.  Parliament 

Cnnpelled  him  to  refuse  advances  upon  bulky  articles,  such  as 

baicfaold  furniture,  the  warehousing  of  which  would  cost  more 

Am  the  statutory  raie  of  profit  would  cover.     Furthermore,  (he 

ic  rntries  in  hooks,  and  ihe  documents,  which  the  Act  of 

made   necessary,  imjmseil  so  much  clerical    lalMUr,  and 

Jred  the  use  of  so  much  slaliunery,  as  to  make  pledges  for 

Dtl)  amounts  and  short  periods  unprofitable. 

To  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  critically  to  scrutinize  the 

■  ainibrokers'  Act  of  ItiOO,   it  cannot   but  appear  astonishing 

tiist  it  should   have  worked  so   long  and  so  well.     To   begin 

*l>b,  it  was  full  of  petty  regulalions,  all  of  them  aimetl  vrxa- 

tio^uJy  at  the  pawnbroker,  but  utterly  useless  for  protection  to  the 

pledger.     Secondly,  the  pawnbroker's  profits  were  to  circum* 

scribed  by  Parliament  that,  had  he  not  made  up  what  he  lost  upon 

pledges  tor  short  periods  by  what  he  gained  upon  pledges  for 

'oBger periods,  he  must  soon  have  tx-eu  in  the '  Guiette.'  Thirdly, 

*lBut  alone  among  shopkeepi^rs,  lie  was  compelled  to  shut  his 

*'*Mrat  oertain  specified  hours,  on  pain  of  substantial  penalties. 

Pouthly,  be  bad  to  enter  all  bis  transactions  in  books,  which 

be  «u  forced,  under  certain  conditions,  to  produce,  and  '  gme> 

'^Ry  to  work  and  trade  by  line  and  rule  to  a  degree  which,  in 

I^ort  other   callings,    would    have    been    deemed    cxcw-dingly 

T^ksome.'     And  yet,  nutwiihsiaitding  its  voxatinusnest,  and  ila 

••^ffaction  of  Free  Trade  principles,  the  Act  of  1800  worked  so 

*^iulaetonly  as  to  prove  thai  the  public,  at  any  rate,  had  no 

^Ose  to  complain,     it  came  out  in  evidence  before  the  Honse 

^^  Commons  Select  Committee  on  Pawnbrokers,  in  1870,  that 

^"^  aunber  of  pledges  taken  annually  in  the  United  Kingdom 

•■••Bited  to  Ibc  incredible  total  of  207,780,000  per  year,  and 

in 


in  the  Metropolis  to  between  tbirly  am!  forty  millions.  'To 
this  enormous  totol,'  jnys  Mr,  TunHsr, '  ilie  ratio  of  ofTenoes  mxa 
almost  infinitesimal ;  anil,  though  the  wording  of  tb«  Act  ftf 
1800  was  singularly  crabbed,  very  few  cases  camo  before  tbe 
Superior  Court*,'  The  proportion  of  pledged  goods  or  ttrtida 
which  had  been  stolen,  as  compared  with  those  honestly  pawned, 
was  found  to  be  one  in  14,0(XI, 

The  House  of  Commons' Select  Commitlcc  of  1870  sal  for 
thirteen  days,  and  heard  a  voluminous  mass  of  evidence  (put 
lished  subsequently  in  at  Blutsbnok  »f  350  pages)  frona  magit- 
trates,  police  superintendents,  pawnbrokers.  City  missionnrioi 
and  others,  which  threw  a  flood  of  light  upon  a  little  undcntDoi 
subject.  The  Committee  consisted  of  seventeen  memben— «■ 
tinusually  largo  body — and  critical  readers  of  its  lilui^lioiik  will 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that,  with  tbe  exception  of  Mr.  Ajiton, 
the  Chairman,  and  of  Mr.  VVhitwcll,  who  i*  now  dead,  &t 
assessors  little  knew  what  original  questions  to  put  to  ths 
witnesiies.  It  is  true  that  the  noble  Lords  who,  with  LsM 
Chancellor  Selborne  in  the  chair,  sat  in  Committee  upon  the 
'Stolen  Goods  Bill'  in  l!S81,  were  not  onlv  more  igaoMK, 
but,  with  one  notable  exception,  much  more  biassed,  tban  tbar 
brethren  of  the  Lower  House  in  1870.  But  it  is  impo«iblF 
for  any  thoughtful  man  to  read  these  two  Bluo-books  alt«i- 
lively,  without  having  his  faith  shaken  in  legislation  wbich 
is  founded  upon  the  reports  and  the  evidence  of  Special  Onw 
mittees,  when  they  are  compuscti  of  persons  loo  intpatient,  «f 
too  biassed,  to  seek  truth  by  the  examination  of  witnesses  sble 
and  anxious  to  communicate  the  long  experience  gained  W 
an  intricate  business  which,  according  to  Mr,  George  Altco- 
borough,  '  a  long  life  will  scarcely  sutlicc  to  enable  one  who  " 
engaged  in  it  to  pursue  with  perfect  knowledge.' 

The  Pawnbrokers'  Act  of  1872  was  a  distinct  and   marked 
improvement  upon  tbal  of  180(>,  which  it  superseded,      tt  twtpt 
away  many  vexatious  and  frivolous  restrictions  upon  tbe  trade; 
it   lowered  the  rate  of  licence   paid  annually  by  metropoliU* 
pawnbrokers  from  15/,  to  71.  10s.,  making  it  uniform  with  ib»| 
paid  in  the  country  ;  it  enabled  pawnbrokers   to  make  si)ecial 
contracts  as  to  goods  pledged  for  sums  above  2/.  and  under  llV-t 
one  effect  of  which  alteration  was  that  bulky  articles  may  w* 
Ix;  dejMsited  if  the  jilwlgers  will  pay  for  tbeir  storage  ;  it  alt*rtd» 
in  tbe  interest  of  ihe  pawnhn>ker,  the  statutory  profit  under  lb* 
old  Act;  it  made  provision  that  the  pawnbroker  should  wllhti* 
certain  limits  insure  all  pledgers  from  fire  ;  it  punished  unUnff* 
plc<lgcrs   by  imposing  upon  them  a  fine  of  bl.  and   a  sum  D"^ 
exceeding  the  lull  value  of  the  pledge ;  and,  in   addition  f 

many 
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Duy  otber  cbaagM,  ibe  new  Act  coataias  no  timitation  or  the 
lonn  of  bouness,  so  that  a  pawnbroker  may  now  oppn  and  shut 
lii  ihop  when  he  likes,  although,  M  Mr  Howard  Vincent  baa 
biiviir,  this  boon  to  llic  poor  will  soon  he  withdrawn. 

It  TTDuld  W  impotsihlc  within  the  coinptui  of  this  ftrltrlc  to 

vulnr  tlic  evidence  f;iveii  before  the  Commons'  Coinniilte*^  of 

IJKI,  especially  as   it  is  our  object  lo  call  attention   to  the 

lords'  Commitlec  npon  the  *  Stolen  Goods  BUI'  in  lij81.     In 

retnwice  to  the  former,  it  may  saflico  to  refer  to  the  evidence 

af  Mr.   Alfred    Hardakrr  as  a  miMlel  of  clenrneu;  to  that  of 

Ui.  John  Dicker  and  of  Mr.   Kichnrd  Attcnhorough  (both  of 

Am  MwnbrcikcTS  of  very  long  slniidtiig  an*!  of  targe  substantT) 

H  foil  of  interest  and  su^^nliveness ;   to  that  of  Mr.  Alfn-<1 

Ktvsun,  the   editor  of  the   '  Pawnbrokers'   fiaxette,'   as  con- 

iiiuiig  the   most   ezhaustire    description   of  the   conduct   of 

iioess  at  the  'Moots  de  PitSu? '  in  France  that  has  yet  been 

fobUshed  in  this   cgtintry,  to  which  wc  shall  refer  later  on; 

sod,  fiiuiUy,  to  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Henry,    who,    after  thirty 

.<n.i  upon  the  Kvnrh    as  a    metrojMililaii  mngiitratr,   mailr  a 

^  ^tle  sug^slions  as  to  the  advisability  of  giving  the  puli»* 

gmicT  powers  of  sean;h  in  some    coses.      The    Blu<slKK>k    of 

IS70  is  vastly  mure  interesting  than  that  of  \H\,  lur  the  rery 

nnple  naaoa  that  it  is  obviously  more  spontaneous  and  un- 

pianedilAted.     The  phtin  purpose  of  the  earlier  folio  is  to  ^ive 

■ofatnation,  while  the  Inter  takes  its  form  and   pressure  from 

"w  inspirin)r    mind.      It    is  clear   at  a    glnncr  that,  in    1881, 

■''r.   Howard   Vincent    marshalled    his  witnesses,    arrayed  the 

given  by  them,  and  led  up  to  a  foregone  conclusion. 

tvgard  to  the  earlier  Rlue-book,  it  has  been  well  said  that 

'  Although  in  it  individual  opinicms  were  freely  expressed  as 

'"  ii»  being  desirable,  in  tome  indanixt,  for  the  polin-  lo  possess 

additional    powers  lo  search  for  stolen  pmpcrty,  no  indications 

*^rt-  apparent  of  a  desire  utterly   to   paralyse  the  trade,  u  is 

P'^pitseci    by  the  "Stolen  fiiK«l«  Hill."'     The  design  of  this 

"ill  is  evidently   lo  give    absolute    power  to  the  police  over 

Pawnbrokers,    who    are    shown    to    take    in    more    than    two 

"^ndred  millions  of  pledge*  In  the  course  of  th«  year  tbroagb- 

^''t  the  Vnitwl  Kingdom,  of  which  plecig«'s  only  one  in  every 

'OUrteen  thousand  is  an  article  stolen,  or  su|)puse<l  to  hare  been 

JJ^len.     It  is  in  the  tcpth  of  these  figures  that  the  Director  of 

^•"iminal  Invest Igniiotu  tifmaiids  that  pawnbrokers — the  bankers 

*f_tV  poor,  and    the  mainstay  of  cities  which  could  not  get  on 

^ithuuitheni  for  awcek — should  on  flimsy  pretexts  be  subjected 

**>   be  and  iniprisonmont ;  and  finally  should,  in  tbeir  own 

^ppnling   words,   '  be   registered   and   coerced   in    a   manner 

little 
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little  1ms  (Ugnding  and  lolaooi  than  if  cbejr  vcie  i 
criminals.' 

In  Older  that  the  accuracr  of  these  statements 
brought  lo  a  test,  let  our  rradrrs  caicfully  examine  for  them- 
sclrcs  tlic  Krpnrt  from  the  8cWt  Committn;  of  ikv  Hmue  of 
Lonls  on  l[i(' 'Stolen  Ciood*  Bill,'  to^ulher  with  tbe  MinaCM 
of  Eviilcnw  and  Appendix,  tt  wouhl  Iw  iiupoa^blc  within  the 
space  at  our  couiutiuid  to  aiialvKO  the  evidence  ;  but  we  maj  ttst^ 
in  Kcnna]  terms  that,  out  of  the  tureut^r-ei^ht  witnesses  cxamionli 
only  two,  Sir  Jauies  Ingham,  (he  chief  metropolitan  police 
magistrate,  and  Mr.  Howard  Vincrni,  were  decided  in  theil 
demand  for  a  'Stolen  Goods  Bill.'  The  bwiy  for  which  Mr. 
Vincent  propoxes  that  Parliament  shuuld  legislate  was  ocdj 
allowed  to  send  xeven  pawnbrokers  and  two  auclicHteers  to  U 
examined  before  the  Lonts'  Committee  ;  and  npon  scnitinizuig 
this  Blue-book  carefully,  our  reader*  wilt  find  that,  while  the 
Lord  ChaDCrllor  and  Lord  Aberdare  did  their  very  utmost  to  diai) 
out  Sir  James  Ini-bam  and  Mr,  Howard  Vincent,  to  eneouragt 
thi-m  bv  leading  questions,  nnd  to  complimi-nt  them  \ij  * 
conciliatory  drmrnnour  towards  them,  tarlic-s  of  .t  directly  oppo* 
site  kind  were  resorted  to  when  a  pawnbroker  or  an  auclioDMl 
^-erery  one  of  whom,  out  of  tbe  nine  examin<Kl,  damaged  tM 
Bill  materially  by  his  remarks  upon  it — was  before  them.  Ij 
is  impossible,  indeed,  to  reati  the  evidence  of  these  wilDC*a3| 
without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  members  of  thil 
Select  Committee — with  the  solitary  exception  of  Lonl  Beau- 
champ — hardly  pave  the  pawnbrokers  fair  play.  Thi^y  bwl 
aiiparently  made  up  their  minds  upon  the  eridcnce  of  Hr^ 
Howard  V'incent,  that  the  pawnbrokers  were  moro  or  less  reaJ^ 
to  receive  st4)len  goods.  Hut  if  we  examine  Mr.  Vincfoti 
eridence  closely,  it  is  clear  that  he  knows  very  little  of  OtM 
details  and  working  of  the  Pawnbrokers'  Acts  ot  1800  and  •! 
1S7S;  anil  that  ho  is  ignorant  of  the  important  fact,  that  Oiu 
of  considerably  more  than  a  million  of  unredeemed  pledge* 
publicly  exjiosed  every  year  for  sale,  not  more  tlian  fout^— <n 
one  in  2dO,U0O— arv  claimed  on  an  average  by  the  police  or  bj 
owners  as  stolen.*  He  appears,  however,  to  be  still  benl 
upon  getting  his  arbitrary  Ilill  parsed,  judging  &om  the  iM 
lowing  extract  from  his  Report,  as  Director  of  Criminal  lan*| 
tigations,  at  the  end  of  1S81 : — 

'  The  Stolen  Goods  Bill,  from  tlio  date  of  the  enactment  of  nbicl 
X  eooifideiitly  hidiuve  offences  against  jiruiiurty  will  mstettaU] 
diminish,  remains  tuider  the  couajaeration  of  I'uliBiaeDl,  atul  ^ 
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of  tncing  ittoliiii  good*  bjr  the  cnHmnans  fiuiiUtiM  ftffordod 
if  liT  for  tbeir  purvluao  sud  altciutinn,  with  no  caanpolaioa  on  tho 
jKttt  Ae  paiTiibrokcrs  or  seeoud-liand  draUurs  to  msut  Uta  p^cc, 
maiiit  almoat  as  inii  rmmm  iaIiI  A  aa  UTia*.' 

If  we  tuTD  la  the  <^riclpnc«  whicli  Mr.  Vincent  guve  hetant 
tbcLonli'  Commitier,  trp  ihall  find  region  to  doubt  whether  hie 
'naliilnit  belief*  it  well  rounded.  After  slatiD^  tha'  the  Bill 
iljtijnvtcnt  sbitpo  wns  prcpnroil  iimler  his  siipennlendence,  and 
Aa^  liaring  ra)tnmuni<:ntcd  with  nil  the  chirf  olTirers  of  police 
Ikmuj^ut  the  Unitnl  Kingdom,  ho  had  found  tbnlr  opinions 
k  he  nearly  uoanimoui  in  its  favour,  he  gives  reasons  for 
klimng  it  to  be  neciessarj.     Here  are  lome  of  tbein : — 

'Clajnwn. — Hare  iI«tllnceKb^>cn^l^pnrUlll  toyonof  infrimiationnot 
ining  hoen  given  by  pawnhiolccr*  to  tho  police  whoro  tlio  tlistinctin) 
■i&  on  tho  nropcrtj  were  iinntiKtukahtr  dcccribud  in  tbo  poUco 
bk* 

'AmwT. — NonibcrleK*  inttaneeic ;  I  prndiico  Mmrn  instanct«  I  haro 
itn,  aUcfa  lire  porliapii  a  littlo  wonu  tlian  the  K»t.  I  lure  in- 
tMWable  inttoiiooa  reudj  to  prodnra  to  Ihu  Coieuaittve. 

'(Amnaait. — Of  comae  uubudj'  wtahea  you  to  mention  BaraCK. 
Im  there  bc«n  canca  in  wkioli,  whcro  inquiry  wm  nude,  tlio  panii* 
Met  W  rvfncod  to  give  infonoatiun  ? 

'  Ammtr, — FrtN^nent  caw*.' 


n  la  oonAiantlon  of  thoc  flsurea,  wnapfmil  the  fnllniTtu2'i'»J>1a:— 

BiBTm  Kode  in  1881  by  Tnrsry-itu  LoMiwm  nnd  OjunuT  Xvunovv^m  at 
'UToTit.  Knaiii  of  l/m  otcuijiIiiiK  "I  K-iitrEiTED  Pleimiqi  Sou>  tiy  tlicm 
fata^Uwr  ptui  FivK  Tkaiu.  »iiii  the  JfiTMiiEa  rp(  inoli  P(.ru«»Ji  tJcntlBcd  Mid 
4dBed  u  Mroi.cs  I'lsaiixtr  Li>-  tho  roi.ict:  or  th^'  Ptntic. 
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In  reTereacc  to  thii  liut  ([ue»lion,  it  mm^  be  rem 
then  was  not  ■  pawnbroker  iu  the  room  who  bean)  ii 
farneatlj'  desired  that  names  should  be  mentioned. 
Vincent  refused  to  give  the  Pawnbrokers'  Asv>ciatioii 
tunitv  of  knowin<;  who  the  inculpated  members  of 
were,  nnd  of  inresligating  the  truth  of  the  charges  madj 
them.  It  was  from  internal  evidence  itiat  Mr.  Hant 
his  culleaguts  ascertained  the  names  of  the  seven  ptsMl 
attacked  h^'  Mr.  \'incent,  and  clearly  proved  that  ihi 
were  unfounded. 

Among:  many  other  supftestions  for  de^adinj;  the  pai 
Mr.  Vincent  proposed  that  the  lawful  hours  for  doin|^ 
at  pawnbroking  establishments  (which  hours  are  no 
under  the  Act  of  1872)  should  he  defined  in  the  '  Slob 
Hill.'  *  1  think  it  would  be  extremely  detiiuhle  if  I 
of  bosiness  were  more  curtailed  than  at  present,' 
Mr.  Vincent  in  his  evidence. 

'£AainMtn.— What  hoars  of  bnsincse  would  appear  to  j 
•Ue? 

*Atuittr.~~l  lliink  from,  mj,  oight  in  tlie  morning  to  at 
ovcning  for  ordinary  days. 

'  Chairman. — But  for  days  of  cxtraoidinary    prcseon 
Saturdays  and  holidays  ? 

'  ^nsuvr. — I  would  oxtond  it  to  nine  o'dook  on  Satnrdaj 

If  Mr.  Vincent  bad  given  evidence  for  half-a>d«zegl 
is  impoissihie  that  be  could  have  exposed  hit  i^norar^ 
habits  of  the  poorer  classes  in  the  ]£asi-end  more  tb 
than  by  this  one  answer. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  use 
it  his  business,  in  days  when  he  was  not  so  universall 
by  sight  as  he  is  at  present,  to  enter  eutnmun  public 
many  parts  of  the  town,  and  (o  coll  for  a  glass  of  beta 
to  test  the  working  of  the  Llxcise  laws,  .ind,  if  op] 
olTered,  to  ask  a  few  questions.  Many  an  unconscious^ 
has  given  information  on  his  own  traHickings  and  deal] 
the  Inland  Kcvenue  officers  to  the  Cbanccllor  of  the  Ei 
who  tested  and  weighed  every  fact  in  the  interest  of  ttu 
The  late  Sir  Clinrles  Prcssly,  long  (he  Chatrmun  of  (j 
of  Inland  Kerenue,  used  (osay  (hat  no  man  could  be  su ret 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  mi^hl  not  lurn  up.  We  would  rcf 
Mr.  Vincent  to  risit  a  few  pawnbroking  establisbinen 
parts  of  the  town ;  and,  at  any  rate,  wc  may  comma 
study  tbe  evidence  givcu  with  extreme  clearness  by ', 
TeUer. 

lo  order  to  show  bow  Imjiossible  it  would  be  for  lui 
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UiWhitediapcI  sbop«t  9  o'clock  on  Saturd*;  night.  Mi.  Teller 
dtpetcd  a*  (aWoii*  : — 

'Wc  deftl  R  giMt  d«ftl  vitli  tlie  Ji^wh  in  'Wliiteoliape],  ud  n  grot 
dol  irHb  people  cotmiected  witli  uilun  at  ItatcM  BigjIinAj,  wlikli  is 
ib  El.  GeorgeViD-Uw-Eut.  Must  of  tho  lomr  claM  of  Jews  uvb 
nu7  tnd  pmvfaaM  good  (•■  .U  chaiaa  tad  rings,  mi  tlieee  Jhej  nuiko 
W  U  coalinuUj  fts  pledges  upcn  which  to  raise  from  21.  to  101. 
Vitt  ng&id  to  vbat  jioox  Lortliilii^.^  \^ora  iovcstigating  iLo  other  day 
ibat  p«wnl>roken  taldiig  in  plodgcs  inta  at  night,  mf  pmclico  might 
Ati  aa«fnl  inibnnation.  At  mj  Itntcliff  Highway  house  ve  leave 
rfhkiig  in  pledges  nn  Satncdaysat  nine  o'clock  at  nigbt,  because  aftor 
tkl  hour  th^  aro  to  many  ncoplo  wont  tlioir  enods  oat  that  tho  inon 
iiifbetfaop  have  quite  cmiiigh  In  do.  Rut  in  Whitochnpol,  wboro  tho 
Jm  uvpriDcipaily,  ira  du  coiiiiidnratilo  bnnincM  after  ni:io  o'clock  at 
nigbt.  Tbo  Jen'  Sabbatli  (MiuvludcK  tbou,  aiid  my  Elrbrow  ouslotacra 
ItgiD  to  pledge  at  nius  u' cluck,  aud  that  ]'-»rt  uf  tho  buKiuen  i«  rcnr 
mk  ts]i  lo  the  timo  when  tbu  muu  iJuiiu  lb«  Kfaop  at  eloveii  or  balf- 
■Melevcoi  o'clock.  That  ahuwa  how  ooatradictury  and  bow  cxtroiucly 
wttToueat  it  wonld  be  to  havo  Ibe  busiuesB  in  Wbiteebapd  abut  up 
It  Hue  o'clock,  before  nhich  time  the  Jeira  do  not  oonsidcr  it  in 
waiduco  witb  their  religion  to  raise  money ;  and  Ike  abop  being 
d«Kd  on  Sunday,  they  would  be  loft  witkont  pronsioa  for  ibe  ooit 
mk  if  they  eonld  not  pledge  then.' 

M«n_T  of  th««c  Wbitt^bappl  Jotra  are  costcrmongcn,  who 
an;  pari  uf  Iheir  little  capital  sbunt  l)i«tr  pencm*,  or  atxiut  the 
pnoD9  of  their  wives,  in  tbe  turm  of  miiitiiivc  guid  rings  and 
(biM,  which  they  wear  with  Oiiental  oalcntalioa  upon  ibcir 
Sdibalb,  and  carry  to  (he  pawiibiokcr  when  tbeit  Sabbath  ends 
vith  ninscL  The  Irulh  la,  tbnt  nothing  c*n  be  less  desirable 
t&ui  a  limitation  of  thr  pnwnlmikrrs'  hours  of  business.  Such 
t  limit  cxittnl  up  to  1^72,  wlir^n  it  was  swt^pt  away,  and  every 
loaa  was  ailuwi-d  lu  n-iiubiie  its  own  hours  as  convenience 
^Mtdcd.  lo  Manchonter  and  Li-i-da,  fur  example,  the  pawn- 
•roWs  close  on  ordinaiv  nif;bts  at  6  p.m.,  and  in  London  and 
Ijwrpool  at  8  P.M.  In  the  '  Stolen  Goods  Bill,'  as  last  modelled 
wfon  it  left  ibe  Lords'  Committer,  it  is  provided  that  on  Satui^ 
^J  nights  iKi  pawnshop  shall  be  opvn  later  than  10  o'clock, 
'nil  limit  was  rccummrndril  br  Sir  James  Ingham,  on  the 
pWttI  dial  [Mwnhrtiki-rs  kt-pt  tlkcir  sltoju  ujwn  on  Saturday 
■jht  in  order  lo  enable  the  lower  claases  to  g^^l  money  and 
Vnd  it  in  drink.  Il  can,  however,  be  proved  to  dcinousKaiioo 
"*  the  pawnbrokers  remain  at  business  late  on  Saturday  nights 
'oeoible  the  pawning;  classes  to  redeem  their  clothing  forSuo- 
7*5  wear.  In  large  mnnulncturiDg  centres  it  would  be  an 
^WnTenicncc  if  the  pawn-shops  were  not  openeti  hcfurc  ti  A.M. 
p*";  of  ih(!  plrdgrrs  h.ivr  lo  go  early  to  work,  and  would  suffer 
-^  of  wages  if  compelled  to  wait  till  that  hour.     As  (o  the 
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hours  of  liusindiiic,  the  pawabrokers  and  Ibeir  cnstomen  siionlil 
Im!  ii]I<iiv<h1  to  arrange  matters  for  them  wives,  as  no  pMnUf 
liiirru  could  thence  result. 

It  is  a  nirious  fact,  well  wnrthy  to  bp  borne  in  miDd,  tfaatlto 
Law  OmrtB  of  the  United  Kingdom  nHord  no  record  of  a  pawv- 
broker  who  was  ctpt  convictnl  of  %  gmss  case  of  fraad.  fft 
do  not  suppose  that  the  '  lonls  of  the  goldi^n  ball '  arc  miwlctf 
saperior  clay  to  othor  mortals ;  but  the  circutnst«necs  and  nt^ 
r(>un<Im|rs  o\  their  business,  and  the  jealousy  and  suspicion  Mid 
wliitrh  l\\ey  have  always  been  watched,  fort«  upon  them  tke 
necessity  of  recognizing  the  truth  that  'Honesty  is  the  b«t 
policy.'  There  is,  moreorcr,  no  other  trade  which  has  in 
or;;amKcd  body,  selected  from  its  own  nuitiB,  willing  sid 
ansious  to  invtnui^lR  any  questionable  transaction  said  to  favK 
been  done  by  a  member  of  the  trade. 

We  liare  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Vincent  is  sincere  in  belietini 
that  his  'Stolen  Goods  Bill'  will  facilitate  the  detection  01 
crimes;  but  he  has  made  a  great  mistake  in  lumping  tbe 
best  unpaid  detectives  in  London^ — the  pawnbrokers — with 
known  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  with  marine  ttorebwpm, 
with  dealers  in  old  metals,  with  buyers  and  sellers  of  seconl* 
band  articles,  with  keepers  of  leaving-shops,  and  with  tbe 
motley  group  of  illegilimalc  traders  from  whose  ranks  the  amf 
o^'  fences'  is  ceaselessly  n-eruitnl.  That  we  are  tight  in  miBg 
the  word  *  army,'  let  the  following  passage  from  Mr.  Telitrs 
eridence  attest : — 

'  I  nould  further  say  tliat,  although  the  facility  fbr  pavnii^  ''^9 
goods  seems  almost  nnlimited,  very  fow  Ibioves  nuike  im  ^tv, 
hooansc  the  professional  thief  is  genontly  a  scamp,  both  in  s^xif- 
&I1C0  and  in  character,  and  the  pawnbroker  looks  upon  him  st  a 
swindler  who  wonid  borrow  money  on  nna»fc  Bccority  ;  therefor^ ll"' 
thief  fears  dotoction  if  ho  attompt«  to  pawn  his  booty.  Again,  t^ 
paimticltnt,  altfaouKh  not  intooded  for  uo  purpuai^  acts  as  an  nl^ 
matio  detoettTo.  It  reprosenlc  a  margin  of  TsJne,  and  is  tbsfrfW 
Mldom  dcstroTod.  I  liolicvo  tlio  M)cr«it  of  tho  pawnbrolcer's  i\A>^ 
being  retainM  is  that  it  reprtments  a  margin  of  moio  or  loss  isls^ 
and  as  a  fuot  it  ik  rotaiiuid  in  quidii  wkuru  it4  retention  nronld  bo  lookM 
npon,  from  another  point  of  Ti<:w.  as  eslremcly  foolish  on  tho  pait  <" 
lliu  lliicf.  Being  found  in  the  ^lOKSfaiuoa  of  a  siupoctotl  person,  tb* 
pawnticket  at  once  attivche«  him  tu  tho  stolen  artielu.  Suspidoa  ■)** 
alighU  naturallj  on  the  pawnhroktit's  wsrehouite,  by  rcacoD  of  0Mf 
b<nng  soaiDeJy  erer  a  ca«e  occmcring  at  a  polieo  eonrt  withont  s  pa*** 
btoiter  being  attached  to  it.  You  find  powubroken  continnsUy  tt^ 
as  witniMSBS,  ptodncing  tho  pfoi«rty.  I  heliove  that  this  is  usufi 
bscMUO  w»  new  see  aof  pro[>cr(y  recovered,  or  soaieoly  ow  i** 
COTDTcd.  from  anyone  but  pawnbrokers ;  and  if  wo  find  a  bug*  ^ 
portion  of  stvlcn  profierty  conue  fnta.  (he  pawnbrokers,  it  eeoias  vtf 
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I  to  cnppom  thnt  tho  re^  is  ihtto.  I  sxj  tbat  tiw  polioe  very 
J  neonv  ^pcrt;  that  is  ditposccl  of  io  other  ways.  I  haru 
iced,  in  looking  thmngh  tbo  mattor,  that  tho  polico  say  tbat  they 
m  1M2  nooiTcn  iif  kIdIoo  m>o]i«rty.  ThU  I  take  &om  the  jadici^ 
loties  of  1879  ;  arid  your  LonUhijiK  mtiKt  eco  that  it  tnnst  reqniro 
oed  many  arttcIvH  of  utolon  property  to  kc«p  1312  rcccivors  going. 
li  iroold  not  inuloJo  tLo  numticr  of  roc4^ivcr]t  tliat  tbo  polico  do  not 
a  ahont,  wliiofa  we  may  HuppuMu  to  bo  cooaidcrably  larger/ 

ll  it  not  npon  the  principle  of 

^  '  Dal  Teniam  corris,  reiat  oooBura  oolmnbaa,* 

tth-  Vincent  ought  to  procoed  if  he  hopt^s  to  trace  where 
n  goods  go  to.  That  large  qunntitin  of  stolen  aniclrs 
^qxMcd  of  and  ntrrrr  tecorrrrcl  is  not  dpnicd,  but  it 
Hf  to  pawnbroltrra  that  tfacy  find  their  waj.  Those  of 
i^Mice  to  whom  Mr.  Vincimt  lends  nn  ear  ha^'e  n  theory, 
I  tho  pawnbrokers  oppose  it  with  solid  figarrs  and  facts, 
voald  be  far  beyoiiil  the  apuc«  at  our  coininand  to  en- 
iTiMir  to  show  the  various  wajs  in  which  stolen  go<Kls  disap 
IL  We  need  only  call  aitcntion  to  the  cDstom  of  'market 
M,*  to  the  daily  advertisements  of  'wardrobe  dealers'  in 
r  papers,  who  offer  to  pnrchasc  ant/tkit^  sent  to  them ; 
I  to  the  'loan  offices'  or  * odvancc  )>anks,'  with  some  sncb 
lb  as  these  inscribrd  upon  ihi-ir  windows:  'From  10/. 
lOOO/.  sdt'snccd  npon  diamonds,  jcwcilprj-,  plate,  furniture, 
uus,  ronsic-al  instruments,  drajK-ries,  giMxIs,  silks,  satins, 
aliens,  carpels,  boots  and  shoes,  groceries,  tea,  &C:.  <S:c.'  What 
ni  can  iherr-  be  for  a  decently-dressed  man  to  face  the  scmtiny 
a  pawnbroker,  when  he  can  sell  a  diamond  ring,  or  a  valu- 
le  iratcb,  or  a  bale  of  silk,  nt  a  loan  ofRcc  of  this  kind  with- 
tany  qnestions  being  asked?  Tlir  lower  limit  of  10/.,  below 
Itdi  no  adrani^  is  made,  keeps  these  establishments  out  of 
>  hwnbrokers'  Act,  ami  for  them  Mr.  Vincent  apparently 
inks  there  is  no  occasion  to  legislate. 

TWre  is  a  widespread,  hut  entirely  erroneous  belief  among  a 
tau)  class  of  English  oflicials,  that  pawnbroking  is  much 
Kit  managed  on  the  Continent  than  among  ourselves.  In 
Bjf  European  country,  except  the  United  Kin^om,  the 
midpaliiy  takes  the  plnwr  of  the  Knglish  pawnbroker,  nnd 
tUs  own  establishments,  which  lend  money  borrowed  upon 
■nieipal  credit,  tlstablishments  of  this  kind  were  first  com- 
iBotd  about  four  centuries  ago  in  Italy,  where  the  *  monle  di 
I&'  owed  its  origin  to  the  charitable  intentions  of  its  pious 

twho  lent  money  to  the  poor  at  a  low  rale  of  interest, 
to  save  them  from  the  usarions  interctt  which  the  Jews 
One  of  the  earliest  of  tliese  institutions  was  founded 
^rma  in  H88  by  Father  Bernadino  da  Fellre.  Tliey  were 
H  introduced 
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introtluced  into  Rome  in  the  following  cenlury,  either  inll 
Pontilicate  of  Leo  X.  or  Paul  III.,  and  became  gcneni  in  DUk 
of  the  Italian  citips.  In  tba  next  century-  they  were  estabUibe 
in  the  provincial  cities  of  France,  as  well  as  in  man;  othi 
countries,  but  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Louis  XVL  tbaitt 
'  mont  lie  pii-li? '  was  foumlnl  in  Paris. 

A  vcrj'  bri<:f  lurvi'v  i)f  the  lucid  evidcno^  gircn  hy  Mr,  Alfn 
KeCKon,  before  the  Committee  of  1870,  n'lll  sufRoe  to  <ltaipi 
the  illusion  that  official  pawnbmkiog  could  be  inlroduoed  id 
Knglnnd.  The  Continental  sjitem  of  lending  money  xtv. 
pledges  could  only  be  worked  in  countries  where  every  citui 
carries  personal  papers  of  Jdcntificnlion,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
France,  of  tiffneucment.  Xo  Kngli»hm;ut  hns  papers  on  Ij 
person  to  prove  his  identity  ;  hut  in  rvery  part  of  the  ContiDe 
such  papers  are  the  nile  rather  than  the  exception.  State  inlc 
ference  of  this  kind  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject  would  | 
utterly  subversive  of  our  notions  of  independence ;  and  I 
nddilion,  the  long  delay  attendant  upon  the  pledging  of  I 
article  in  France,  and  the  still  longer  delay  exacted  befor* 
ran  be  taken  out  of  picflge,  would  render  the  introducUt 
of 'monts  dc  pictc'  into  this  country  as  simply  impossible  i 
the  restoration  of  tlie  Heptarchy. 

The  'raont  de  pii'le'  in  Paris  was  nsublithcd  in  1777;  w 
suppressed  by  the  French  Revolution ;  and  was  re-orgaala 
by  Nujwieon  I.  in  1804.  One  of  the  first  ads  of  the  la 
Emperor  Napoleon  111.,  when  President  of  the  Republic,  Wi 
*to  devote  his  attention  to  facilitating  the  lending  of  maw 
upon  material  deposits — a  practia:  Irom  which  he  bod  hinw 
derived  many  benefits  when  an  exile.'  Accordingly,  the  *iilM 
de  piete '  of  Paris  was  regulated  hy  laws  ]inxscd  in  IN 
and  lSi52,  which  remain  in  force  to  this  day.  In  the  oth 
large  towns  of  France,  pledging  is  controlled  by  municipi 
regulations,  which  mskc  it  extremely  costly  to  the  pledge 
Xowhere  upon  the  Continent  is  the  right  of  advancing  umdc 
upon  pitKlgcs  open  to  private  enterpriie.  Tlw  '  mont  de  piftf 
is  a  monojK(ly— originally  destgmrd,  it  is  true,  to  he  a  chaiiubl 
uonopoly— but  turned  from  its  beneficent  puqinse,  so  far  i 
concerns  the  very  poor,  by  the  two  facts,  6rst,  (bat  it  lends  n 
money  upon  pledges  worth  lew  than  three  francs;  and, secondly 
that  pledging  for  a  short  dale  is  much  mora  eipcnsire  in  Pui 
than  in  Gtndon. 

The  system,  under  which  the  'monts  dc  pictc*  of  Fn* 
arc  worked,  is  as  follows.  Originally  tliCTC  was  but  III 
vast  central  establishment  in  Paris,  which,  since  1S04,  iM 
always  occupied  the  same  site,  between  the  Rue  dcs  Bi*»< 
Manlcaux  and  the  Rue  de  Paradis.     The  building  is  in  tt 
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parallelngram,  an<]  its  tizc  rxcr-ds  tlint  of  the  Gi?ncrat 

ice  at  St.  .Mtirtin's-lt^CitniHi,  in  i^mdon.     The  efiff-lifH 

oTtbc  Psrisii-n  ^luul  ile  Pii.'t(-  has  firt!  tliture,  lh<^  grmitid-noor 
being  lie  voted  lu  oflici'S  in  wrUich  th«  dealings  of  the  public  are 
tatntd  on,  and  the  remaiDiog  floors  to  warebou«!ng  the  pledges. 
Km  tbui  300 officials  are  emplored  in  this  enormous  building, 
ud  yti  the  amoaut  of  pledges  taken  in  the  course  of  the  yeat  is 
Imthan  the  piwnbroticrs  of  London  take  in  vvery  two  months. 

Thcsiwiof  Pnris  soon  made  it  jinpoviblr  that  one  rentral 
dbbliihtnent  should  do  all  the  jiawn-bustness  of  s  vast  city, 
b  Itfcainfi  nec£ssar)',  ilieiefore,  for  thr-  Mont  de  Fielv  to  start 
ivo  branch  ofiices,  or  '  succursates.*  Three  oflicvs  being  found 
iniuScienl,  the  Munieipatitj  started  some  hurtaur  auxUiairet, 
df  which  there  arc  noir  twenty-four,  and,  in  addition,  connived 
it  the  starting  nod  growth  of  licensed  rommittionttairtt,  to  the 
umber  of  about  tweni}',  who  arc  soilterrd  all  orer  Puis.  It 
fill  thus  be  seen  that  P.iri*  has,  nil  told,  less  than  fifty  official 
pmbrokinff  estahllihmenis  a}(ain«t  the  (!13  private  pawn- 
btnkers  of  London,  and  the  difTerence  between  the  pledging 
Musctions  of  the  two  capitals  will  be  evident  from  a  glance  at 
limt  comparative  Retires. 

'The  Slont  de  Piete,'  says  Mr.  Kee*(»n,  'treats  lending  upon 
pnni  as  a  measure  of  public  charity,  and  seems  to  repress 
tnher  than  encourage  it.  Perhaps,  "  repress  "  is  too  strong  a 
kim;  bat  it  dors  not  seek  business.  The  private  dealer  in 
upland  regards  it  as  a  simple  trading  operation,  and,  as  such, 
klniuing  of  every  legitimate  development.'  Mr.  Keesou  ex- 
pldas  that  a  riiixen  of  Paris  who  wants  to  borrow  money  on 
*pl(d^  may  deal  either  with  the  central  establishment  itself, 
*r  with  its  two  tucrurialvs,  or  with  its  bureaujr  attiiliairet,  or 
■ilii  the  twenty  licensed  agents,  or  rommiinonnairt*.  Tbe  latter 
|»in|  the  most  active — some  of  ihrm  ate  in  the  babit  of  soHcJI- 
■1)2' businms,  with  ah  eagerness  which  wouh)  astonish  a  London 
lambroker — will  be  most  likely  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
"oolil-be  borrower.  The  method  of  dealing  with  tlieae  licensed 
H^U  is  thus  described : — 

't^  of  all  you  plodgti  with  the  committioimaire,  after  satiafyiug 
i™  <i  your  identity,  and  ho  is  hound  by  the  terms  of  his  ogrco- 
^wl  lo  couToy  tbu  nlodgo  iritbin  twenty-four  hours  to  tbo  central 
HillHlmwTit,  wbore  ho  ri>-pledgc«  it.  In  tbo  first  instance,  ho  makes 
'^■dTsneo  ont  of  ^tv*  own  till  to  tlio  borrower,  giving  him  a  iiro- 
^iiioiuil  ticket.  Next  daj  tlie  plotlgo  goes  to  tho  central  nttablish* 
"^t.  «iKrr<:  it  is  rft-Talnod,  and  a  frcah  ticket  givrn  to  the  con* 
^"iwiKurg,  whioh  Le  tdies  book  to  his  office.  Ten  days  aftor 
<W^Uug  his  pledge,  Ihfl  borrower  enllii  <n\  iho  ctimmitnonnain,  and 
"'^Migtt  tbu  pruvisional  tkk^^  fiir  lliu  oflicial  one.' 
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It  oAtrn  liA])pf!nR  thnt  the  commissionnaire  mdvances 
monov  on  tin-  plcdg^o  than  the  Mont  dr  Flctv  valu<-s  it  at. 
tbnt  cjiic  till--  burroni^r  cnniiut  take?  it  nut  i>f  pltn)]^  upon  calliof 
nt  the  chef-lieu,  until  he  ha.a  paid  the  full  iimouai  advanced  to 
liim  on  the  provisional  ticket.  The  difference  betwera  iW 
original  advance  and  the  value  put  upon  the  pledfro  by  itw 
manager  of  the  Mont  dc  Piet<-  is  charged  against  the  fomtm- 
sionTUtire,  each  member  of  which  bo<ly  has  a  private  accoimi 
with  the  central  eat.-iblishment.  Air.  Keesnn  dcu'riheji  the  tla* 
process  which  nn  unhappy  pleilger  has  to  go  through  Iwforelie 
can  get  an  advance  upon  his  pawn  : — 

<  Tho  ofBeer  of  the  Mout  do  VUii,'  he  saya,'/  told  ma  that,  if  ew- 
tliing  went  well '  ]  that  is  to  eny,  if  a  citizen's  piii>«>8  are  all  en  r^J 
'a  pledge  mifjlit  be  worked  tllr»ugh  in  a  quarter  of  an  hoDr,b(ilI 
shuuld  thiuk  myself  it  would  take  iieai'Iy  half  aii  hour.  AiW  ttf 
return,  i  timed  the  movomoiits  of  a  Londou  pawnbroker,  and  fimd 
that  [iloiigiug  tliero  occupied  about  two  minutes,  and  tiiat  tbc  redemp- 
tion could  bu  accomplished  iu  from  half  a  minute  to  two  mitiut««>» 
a  half,  Hccor<!iiig  to  tho  nature  of  tho  article.' 

JVIr,  KecGun'*  cvidt^nt.'t!  is  particularly  v«lu.^blc  aa  sbowiog 
that  the  '  Mont  de  Pit;te '  does  not  reach  the  lowest  claasca  of  tl» 
coininunity.  He  staled  that  in  Paris  the  avera{{e  amount  ^ 
loans  upon  pledges  was  twenty  francs;  that  ibree  franc*  !i 
tho  smallest  sum  lent ;  the  result  being  that  un  illicit  sftteoi  *■ 
pawnhrokiiig  exists  for  the  very  jKior,  similar  in  its  nature" 
the  leavinjf-sbops  of  London  and  other  large  English  Hlif*- 
So  searching  is  the  examination  through  which  every  Frtack 
pledger  has  to  pass,  and  so  satisfactory  must  his  i/ocjner  pnrt 
to  be,  that  none  but  an  vxiraonlinarily  bold  nr  a  stilt  mw 
green  and  inexpcrirnced  thief  would  ever  face  the  oidtt^ 
When  the  pledge  is  accepted,  a  curton  as  big  as  a  half-tbn* 
of  foolscap  is  banded  to  the  pledger.  In  the  very  rare  cvtril 
of  a  stolen  article  being  pledged,  the  real  owner  cannot  reclsjS 
it  from  the  'Mont  do  Pietu '  without  paying  tbc  full  amouol 
wlvanocd  upon  it,  together  with  the  interest  that  is  dae.  t|> 
Kngland,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pawnbroker  wboM^  Itdet  It 
found  upon  a  thief  is  compelled  to  bring  the  article  pawon 
into  court,  when  it  is  restored  to  lis  rightful  owner — the  p«»** 
broker,  in  ninety-nine  raxes  out  of  a  hundred,  losing  the  moaCT 
advanced  by  bim  upon  it. 

The  truth  is  that  tbo  French  'Mont  de  PiiflC,'  begone^ 
originally  of  charitable  intentions,  has  come  to  work  to  badlj 
in  practice,  that  it  is  umtIcss  lo  the  very  poor,  and  oppressive] 
costly  to  those  who  are  cx)mpelled  to  use  it.  Mr.  Keuson  staf* 
that  the  French  srstem  of  doitig  business  would  be  (juite  UUP 
pUcahle  to  L'nglish  pawnbroking,  on  account  of  the  cxpente  o 
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iDCting  the  '  taunts  do  pick-.'  Tli«y  nrr,  in  point  of  fart, 
idjnl  speculuiions,  to  curry  im  wlili'li  tnoni'v  if  taken  frum 
tbi  fimcral  hospital  fund,  to  which  the  net  pnifiln  nre  rppaid 
•1  the  end  o(  the  vear.  The  i^ntj/ice  given  unnuallj-  U>  tlw 
'M«ot  dc  Fictt; '  of  PariB  amounts  to  }!0(>,000  fnacs,  or  80()U/. 
y|di  interesting  to  remark  that  the  '  Mont  de  Piete,'  being  a 
^BEniment  inititotion,  payc  neither  rent  nor  tsxet,  while,  in 
•Silioa  tu  other  tnxeK,  the  Knglith  p.-i  wo  brokers  pav  a  heavy 
bttnce  duty.  The  nuinhi-r  ul  pledgrv  iinrethTmed  in  Paris  is 
iugPTthun  in  Loudon,  the  v&lut  of  the  ple<lg(rK  being  nUo  on 
IB  average  far  higher  in  the  French  than  in  (he  Knglish  capital. 
Afwr  reading  Mr.  Keeion'a  evidence,  we  turn  with  genuine 
R^ief  to  the  statistics  elicited  by  the  Committees  of  1S70  and 
1^1,  which  (how  that  in  England  the  pcrcenlsge  of  pledges, 
vbttber  of  high  or  low  amounts,  left  unredeemed,  is  usually 
bva  5  to  ti  per  cent. ;  and  this,  too,  in  the  teeth  of  the  fact 
■tittd  by  Mr.  Hanhiker,  that  articles  are  almost  always 
flolgtd  up  to  their  full  saleable  value  in  the  public  market, 
Mul  loroetimes,  thanks  to  the  competition  among  pawnbrokers, 
Am'u. 

Aiticles  pledged  for  not  more  than  lOt.  are  variously  dis- 
rowl  of  when  left  unredeemed.  At  intervals  the  Knglish  psWD- 
hnlicr  looks  over  his  stock,  and  separates  I'roui  it  such  goods 
uksve  remained  unredeemed  beyond  the  statutory  limit.  In 
■me  cases  these  ate  sold  in  bulk,  without  examination,  at  ii 
PBontage  either  of  profit  or  of  loss,  to  such  se«;oiid-han(] 
•nlds  as  Mr.  Tliomas  Layman,  of  High  Street,  Borough,  who 
pn  Terr  instructive  evidence  before  the  LortU'  Committee  in 
1S81.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  articles  pledged  for 
Im  tlian  10«.  are,  by  law,  the  absolute  properly  of  the  pawn- 
MlCT  if  unredecmwi  for  twelve  calendar  months  and  seven 
'^*t  of  grace  added,  and  thus  he  can  dispose  of  them  as  he 
fltsue*.  Sometimes,  as  we  liave  just  said,  he  sells  them  fit  bloe 
^  ilfalers  like  Mr.  Layman  ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
toiulon  pawubruker  examines  each  jtarcel,  selecting  for  sale 
>"  bis  own  shop  such  articles  as  he  thinks  saleable,  aiHl  dis- 
f*Bg  of  the  residue  to  dealers  (moulv  Jews)  who  supply 
"■'•d-band  shops.  Some  of  these  dealers,  or  jobbers,  make  it 
'atir  business  to  re-pawn  second-hand  goods  at  a  proht,  taking 
^^Ulage  of  the  different  values  set  upon  a  particular  article 
**.'  different  pawnbrokers.  Tliere  being  no  ahsotute  standard 
'^^atue,  theie  difli-rcnces  are  sometimes  ccmsideruble.  In  the 
*•*  of  jewelry  of  small  value,  [nart  would  he  retained  for  retail 
"l^aiiu  the  rest  sold  to  a  dealer,  who  would  break  up  a  portion 
'"xill  the  gold  for  melting,  and  the  stones  for  re-setting,  while 
j^  objects  would  be  rc-pawncd. 

K  2  Turning 
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Turning  next  In  articW  of  higher  ra]ue  ihan  10*.,  nhidi 
bav<^  to  Ik-  xnhl  hv  nu<-tion  under  (he  slalute,  we  shxll  find  ihi^ 
nl  the  Qurtiriu  mo  ill «  of  .Mi-stni.  Debcnham  antl  Storr,  in  Klo!: , 
SlTe«t,  Ci»'L-nt  Garden,  of  Messn.  Johnton  and  DjmoDtl,  ia 
Graci>churcb  Street,  and  of  other  limilitr  firms,  they  arc  pni)> 
cipally  hongfat  by  dcslrrs  who,  according  to  the  rbnractcr  of  tliO 
articles,  diBtributv  them  among  shopkeeper*,  refiner*,  and  »■ 
jiawnon.  Thus  n  gohl  watch,  if  in  good  condition,  would  bfll 
sohl  to  »  watehinalcer:  but  if  the  rase  were  much  worn,  somd 
one  wouhl  ]M-rha|»*  buy  it  to  re-pawn,  if  possible,  at  a  nnfol 
failinfc  which,  the  watch  wouht  be  broken  up,  the  case  melted  ifl 
old  ^Id,  and  the  works  thrown  away.  In  th«  CMC  of  jncdn^ 
containing  ralanblc  precious  stones  set  in  iinctghtry  or  oUi 
IWhinned  mountings,  tbc  stones  would  be  sold  to  tlte  menJtiflU 
who  supply  working  jewellers,  and  tlie  mountin^i  ntclted  doni 
Very  fre([utTnt1y  old  jewelry  derives  a  value  from  its  antiqitilirj 
or  from  beina  illuslraiivc  of  aUtsiic  work  in  former  timet,  in 
which  case  certain  well-known  tradesmen  will  give  high  pii^ei 
for  it. 

In  fact,  the  destinations  of  articles  sold  bj  pAwnbrokcn  M 
almost  as  various  as  the  articles  themselves,  tho  salient  bd 
being,  that  a  far  larger  proportion  of  unnHleemeil  pled^  IJ 
bought  by  dealers  (tinn  by  thefrenera!  pablir.  The  latter  seldM^ 
cstre  to  buy  second -linnd  nrtielei;  on  their  own  judgment ;  and  t4 
watch  sales  with  .1  view  to  obtsining  some  ifesired  article  wonl^ 
take  far  too  much  time.  Practically  the  police  never  seem  t< 
think  it  worth  while  to  watch  these  sales,  although  the  paati 
brokers  earnestly  desire  (hat  they  would.  It  follows  that,  (rati 
Tarioas  causes,  private  buyers  at  pawnbrokers'  sales  are  fe* 
The  pawnbroker  finds  it  to  his  advantage  to  defend  both  hi 
own  interest  and  that  of  the  |>awiier,  by  fixing  a  fair  resm>i 
price  upon  each  lot,  so  that  pledges  are  very  seldom  sold  f*> 
ntucb  less  than  their  market  ralue.  J 

Let  us  advise  Mr.  Vincent,  in  conclusion,  to  enlarge  hi 
horizon  by  repairing  some  Monday  morning  about  10  oVIoci 
to  one  of  those  many  pawnbroking  establishments  in  tlte  £»«• 
end  where  eustomers  flock  in  at  the  rate  of  sixtv  or  sevcoli 
hour.       Then-    he    will    readilv    In-    admitted    behind  thi 


an 


counter,  and  standing  by  the  side  ol  the  pawnbroker  himW 
and  of  his  three,  four,  or  six  asaistanls,  he  will  fonn  in  \ 
couple  of  hours  josler  eatimatcs  of  (ho  trade  than  the  repM^ 
of  a  dozen  police  inspectors  would  give  him  in  a  Iwek* 
month.  There  he  will  be  surprised  at  the  outset  to  percef* 
llie  friendly  and  kindly  relations  subsisting  betvreen  iho' 
poor  loil-wom  grimr-handetl  women  and  the  pawnhmlie" 
aHistaots  with   whom  they  deal.     The  extraonlinaty  rapidly 
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ud  ncataess  with  which  lli«  most  experleiiced  of  these  as- 
■itlaBU  ukc  in  pirdgcs  aiut  fold  up  *  soft  )[oo(Is  * — it  oi&y 
k  a  buxbnnirs  coAt  an<I  waistcoat,  a  boj's  Sunday  clothi^ 
u  a  roanti?rpnn<!  juid  hinnkct — in  wrappers  which  the  pawn- 
bniler  suppitu,  but  for  which  he  can  mnkr  no  charge,  would 
not  Mr.  Vinceot's  eyes  to  tho  magnitude  of  that  trade  for 
nodi  ]x  ibinks  it  so  easy  to  hame  fn-xh  laws.  There  he  will 
iniiitlaiid  th«  meaning  of  the  familiar  phrase  '  up  the  apont,* 
*t)rn  he  ate*  a  kind  of  funnel  or  chimney  communicating 
Wlirtcn  the  shop  brlow  and  the  warehouse  above.  Up  this 
i|U{it  pt  all  the  soft  goods  pawned,  to  each  of  which  lU  ticket 
Msltached,  the  duplicate  lieini;  in  ihc  hnndt  of  the  pledger, 
ThtT  Are  drawn  up  by  »  )ioy  itatinued  in  the  wnrehoune  above, 
fbo  Mores  them  away  upon  shelvM  or  racks  aecording  to  the 
ite  when  they  are  deposited.  So,  in  redeeming  a  pledge,  a 
btU  rings,  and  in  obedience  to  it  the  boy  drxws  up  a  cnnvas  bag 
(mm  below,  in  which  is  the  ticket  of  th«  article.  The  date  of 
At  ticket  tell*  the  boy  on  which  shelf  to  find  (he  pnckagc  that 
ixwuits,  and  with  incn'dihly  little  delay  it  is  dropped  down 
lluipout  and  restored  to  its  owner. 

Other  sight*  there  are  which  it  beseems  an  olTicinl  in  Mr. 
Vtocmt's  position  to  behold  witli  his  own  eves.  The  perfect 
•rjvuiation,  for  instance,  of  llie  system  by  which  hundreds,  and 
ran  ibouaands  of  watches,  many  of  them  without  distinguish- 
ing auks  or  makers'  name,  of  chains,  pins,  broaches,  and  rings, 
«r««Tcd  away  in  the  lillle  drawers  of  a  big  iron  safe — each 
uuIf  pnnrel  with  its  pawn-tirkrt  attached  to  it — would  serve  to 
nOTtnce  Mr.  VincM-nt  of  the  impossibility  of  allowing  |>o1ice- 
nni,  heedless  of  time,  to  ransack  a  pawnbrokers'  entire  stock 
nd  to  demand  tbe  opening,  perhaps,  of  hundreds  of  parcels,  itt 
(ncieil,  or  it  may  be  in  simulateJ,  pursait  of  a  stolen  article. 
^t  trpeat  thai,  without  seeing  a  targe  Enst-end  pawnbroker's 
•iwp'in  full  blast,'  no  Commissioner  of  Police  and,  what  is 
■W,  DO  Home  Secretary,  ought  to  attempt  ti>  try  his  'prentice 
^Md  at  new  legislation  for  tlic  trade.  So  enormous,  indeed,  is 
1^  nbjeci  we  have  now  allempled  to  handle  within  a  neoes- 
wily  brief  compass,  that  much — and  that,  loo,  of  the  gre*te«t 
""ottent — has  been  inevitably  omitted.  We  trust,  however,  we 
™e  said  enough  to  make  the  Home  Secrctarj'  reflect  upon 
tw  RKisequences  of  a  Bill  which  would  inevitably  thrtiw  into 
difosion  aimI  pcrha|is  uproot,  a  trade  which  has  for  many 
(Maries  been  of  not  leas  benefit  to  the  |H>or  and  their  em- 
P»J«s,  than  to  the  puhite  in  general,  and  in  particular  to  tho 
Pj*ts  of  rates  for  the  poor. 
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Art.  V, — Straw  Accownt  of  my  Life  ami   Writlw^t : 
hii^raphtf.     Ily  itic  Inte  Sir  Arcbiliuld  Alison,  Biut. 
br  bix  I}augliter-ia-law,  Lady  Aliaon.     i  vols.     Edinl 
u'nd  Loutluii,  1»83. 

*  A   X  author,'  *ajrs  Sir  Archilnld  Ali«nn,  '  wfa(>  liiu  met  i 
J\,     anj*  ilt!gr(»    of  autxess,  owe*    a    brief    account  of 

life  iiiid  writings  to  buth  his  family  ami  liis  country.  To 
former,  that  bis  meinory  may  not  be  iujured,  as  is  too  ofteo 
case,  after  bis  decease  by  the  indiscreet  eeal  of  survii 
friends  or  the  injudicious  diiclosurrs  of  partial  bio^rnphert 
the  latlcr,  that  it  may  be  known  by  nhnt  means  the  success 
obtained  and  hi>w  easily  it  i*  within  the  rench  of  industry 
perse vrm II cc'  It  is  undeniable  that  Sir  An'hibnld  AUsod 
with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  success,  and  it  is  interesi 
to  learn  from  him,  not  only  how   and  when  his  volumii 

*  History  of  Euro)>e,'  in  eighteen  bulky  volumes,  was  coucei 
and  executed,  but  to  wha:  be  attributes  its  popularity.  1 
also  a  temptin);  subjoct  of  critical  enquiry,  to  what  extent 
peculiar  opinions  ali'ected  the  circulation  or  influence  of 

These  opinions,  we  need  b&rdly  s»y,  were  of  the  most 
nounocd  description.  To  sny  that  be  was  a  Tory  of  the  old  sd 
would  convt-y  an  utterly  inadeqiinle  notion  of  their  qua 
Right  or  wrong,  he  was  the  sworn  foe  of  c^hange  in  itny  th 
The  spirit  of  Innuvation  wa»  to  him  the  ben^lting  sii 
nations,  tbe  curse,  the  bane,  of  society.  To  denounce  ii 
combat  it,  if  possible  to  lay  it,  was  his  chosen  mission  u 
eutb.  He  was  vehemently  opposed  to  Catholic  Emancipal 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  Laws,  the  repeal  of  the  XJenry  L 
tbe  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  to  Parlinmentary  Kefoim,  to 
abolition  of  Slavery,  to  a  cheap  press,  an<l  to  |K>puUr  edacat 
He  was  a  thoruugh-guing  anti-.Malthiisian  ;  and,  on  the  I 
much -agitated  question  of  the  curniticy,  he  fell  little  bel 
Atwood,  who  mnintained  to  Macaulay  that,  if  tlie  countTjri 
over- populated  bo  as  barely  to  leave  standing-room,  an  n 
Stricted  issue  of  paper-money  would  prevent  the  pressure  on 
means  of  subsistence  from  being  felt. 

When  Aliaon  had  once  arrived  nt  a  conviction,  he  stock  I 
He  could  never  be  brought  to  accept  as  a<-»)mplished  facts  i 
measures  as  Catholic  ICmancipntion  and  the  Iteform  BtU 
to  admit  ibal  they  bad  been  justified  by  tbe  results.  To 
end  of  bis  life,  he  maintained  that  they  were  permant 
mischievous,  th«t  an  endless  tTBin  of  evils  had  b«en  lfti< 
tbcm.     Regarding  mankind  at  large  as  unimprovable  ht 
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tmUj  itnd  constftcntljr  denied  iinprovriii«Dt.  Vet,  with  all 
Ihi^  be  was  not  an  unfnir  or  wilfully  inaccurate  writer,  dot  does 
k  tnr  coluDT  or  xoppresi  tlip  fscbi  that  mililAtc  against  tiis 
lim.  What  i*  Ktill  more  to  hU  credit,  ci>(i«idering  tlie  lempta- 
^  lo  be  orerconie,  lie  i*  uniformly  ju*l  lo  Lis  con(em]iiiniries; 
ud  sot  a  tin^  of  piirlv  feeling;  is  disrorerable  lo  (tie  (.-arefull^r- 
imm  portraits,  incluctinj;  distinguished  men  of  all  parties, 
rtich  ronn  nne  of  the  most  attractive  fcatarcs  of  liis  Autor 
IxD^plij.  He  is  saved  from  the  wont  errors  of  an  historian 
or  biographer  liv  l>i*  intenfte  love  of  truth.  He  might  take  for 
biinolto:  'Amicun  Siicratt-s,  amicus  Plato,  sed  magis  amica 
nritas.'  This  will  be  miule  clear  by  numerout  examples  as  we 
pooMd. 

Br  descent  a  Scotchman,  he  was  by  birth  an  En(;lishman, 
Uria^  been  born  at  Kcnicj,  in  Shropshire,  on  the  lidlh  of 
Dmtnbcr,  1793.  Hit  father,  the  Kcrerend  Archibald  AHson, 
Ataatborof  '  Kisayi  on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Taste,' 
~tlw  son  of  no  ex>Pn)voit  of  Kdinbur^h  and  the  M^ion  of  an 
M  Scotch  family, — was  the  incumbent  of  no  less  than  four 
English  livin|>s  or  preferment*,  includins:  the  perpetual  curacy 
<if  Keoley.  The  historian's  mother  was  llie  daughter  of  Dr.  John 
Gttgory,  author  of  the  '  Compuralive  View  of  the  Slate  and 
FKolties  of  Mun  with  those  of  the  Animal  World,'  on  whose 
4nih  she  went  to  reside  vrith  Mrs.  Monlaf;ue,  with  whom  sha 
fMed  the  ten  years  preceding  her  marriage,  in  a  circle  com- 
bing the  most  liriDinnt  and  inlellrctiinl  men  and  women  of  the 
fcj.*  Under  her  nuspicrs,  we  are  luld,  tlir  \orlIiamptiinshire 
fntODage  of  SudI>ori)ugh,  where  tliey  resided  for  some  years, 
ni  occasionally  graced  bv  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  London, 
nfaoui  losing  its  appropriate  look  and  tone  of  rurality  and  sim- 
flltilj-.  The  son  of  such  a  couple,  so  placed  and  so  connected, 
*)*  bred  op  in  an  atmosphere  of  cultivation  and  refinement; 
"0  slight  advantage,  if  it  W  true  that  the  foundations  of 
dnnclvr  are  laid  in  <rhiU)hooil,  Vet  the  fntht^,  who  had  spent 
™^ta  years  nt  Haliol  College,  Oxford,  and  was  bouml  bv  so 
BAny  ties  lo  England,  was  su  impressed  with  the  superiority 
w  gnenl  students  and  practical  life  of  the  Scotch  system  of 
^luMion,  that,  to  give  his  sons  the  advantage  of  it  under  his  own 
pt^amal  superintendence,  he  came  to  the  resolution  of  removing 
*w»«ll  his  family  to  Edinburgh,  and  in  the  spring  of  IKiXI  he 
"ttplwl  the  situation  of  nenior  minislnr  of  the  Kpiscopal  Chapel 
hen!;  a  ch&rge  which  was  not  deemni  ini'ompeitible  with  his 

,  *  '  Tbsn  (at  (bit  HaMitif  Trial)  hwid  Um  iDCmbtn  of  thai  btiUunt  society 
'■a^  <l«ol«>li  1-rtlinMiI,  uad  fachangtd  roparteei,  mtiet  tlio  tich  poocooJc- 
'■liiB>*f  Ur.  HoalagW.'—Maomllti. 
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holding  his  livings  on  the  other  side  of  the  border.  H«  tooli  uji 
hit  abode;  in  the  neighbourhood,  two  miles  from  thr  city,  wbidi 
WAS  consi<lor<;d  too  fnr  to  admit  of  his  son*  liring  arm  In  th* 
High  School.  Thry  wen-  thf-n-fort-  (■diirnti-d  nt  hfune  underlie; 
tuition  of  Mr.  Duiibur,  who  nftMwiirds  hf-ctmc  Professor  rf 
Greek  in  the  UnirCTsity.  '  My  brother  VVillism,  who  was  !•• 
ycart  older  and  reaid  more  advanced  lessons,  w&s  a  far  belUr 
scholar.  We  said  our  lessons  before  breakfast,  and  g'>t  thrahf' 
mirsclves  during  the  day  ;  and  to  the  rcgulnr  question  to  at 
tuU>r  nt  breakfast,  "  Well,  Mr,  Dunbar,  how  were  the  Irsut 
to-<lny?"  the  usual  answer  was,  "William  tolerably  w«lh  i 
Anrhi/  a  Utile  il''Jirin)t."  '  I 

Amidst  all  his  deficiencies  in  griiiniHar,  however,  '  AiAy 
was  not  inattentive  to  the  substance  of  things.'  V« 
'  History  of  the  Knighia  of  Malla,'  which  he  read  in  bis 
year,  ra«tene<t  on  his  imagination  ;  and  his  warmeM 
was  eKeih'd  by  the  spcerhes  in  Satlust  and  Livy,  which  Iwj 
set  to  tmnxlate  by  way  of  exercise.  His  versions,  he  tell 
wen-  more  free  than  critical,  to  the  no  small  annoyance 
Scotch  preLitptor,  who,  as  be  was  fluently  |tanir)biating 
passages,  would  exclaim,  *  Stoji  now  E  stop  now  !  I  canna  | 
my  word  at  a',  now."  '  Such  attempts,'  he  continues, 
Tomline  tells  us  constituted  the  constant  employment  of] 
Pitt  at  Cnmbridge,  arc  amongst  the  most  uwful,  as  the 
sponding  one  of  turning  English  prose  or  verse  into  Latin  M'' 
among  the  most  useless  occupations,  in  which  ordinary  jnui, 
can  be  engaged.'  | 

8ueli  atiempts  may  be  excellent  training  for  public  spcaki^' 
but  Ktoninn*  and  Oxonians  will  hardly  agree  that  l^in  CW' 
position,  in  which  Alison  confessedly  failcil,  is  tu  l>e  deqiii") 
on  that  account.  About  the  same  lime  he  took  to  drawing,  tnd 
he  declares  broadly  that  'if  nature  ever  designated  brr  intendov 
clearly  in  the  case  of  any  human  being,  it  was  that  1  should  I* 
a  landscape-painter.'  Mrs,  Grote  told  Mrs.  Fanny  KerobUlli* 
nature  designe<l  her  (Mrs.  G.)  for  a  ballet-dancer;  but  iuiIiOT< 
we  suspect,  w-ts  mistaken  ur  belied  in  both  instances.  At  mI 
events,  there  is  no  evidence  of  her  intentions  in  the  shape  <* 
genius  or  capacity  in  either  case;  certainly  none  in  AliioK^ 
beyond  a  taste  or  (mssion  for  engiavings  and  elthings,  on  whitk 
he  and  his  friend  Fiaser  Tyller  (another  embryo  historittl 
spent  every  siipence  they  could  save  from  their  al!owiince»(« 
clothes.  'The  only  occasion  in  life  on  which  I  recollect  lolu« 
felt  envy  was  when  some  little  etchings  by  the  old  masters,  i* 
which  I  had  set  niy  henrt,  were  knocked  down  to  a  ib<i!' 
fortunate  bidder  at  an  auction.' 

Hi< 
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Ht( allowance  mud  havr  brs-n  nt  n*pro<turtiv(^  «s  Fnrlunatus'a 
fane;  far  li<r  li-td  a  «imil:tr  pn«$iii»  for  bnolt*,  wliinh  he: 
nuuml  to  indulge  in  tlii^  aamv  manner  at  tW  xnme  time.  His 
filbors  Ubrarj'  was  limited,  oonsisliug  moitly  of  French  and 
luliaa  worbs. 

'Hrltio  oonB(9i|iioiioe  a  TOTj- groat  want  of  tho  stnndnn]  snlfaora  in 
Enijluti,  KoA  began  bcf»re  I  wnn  twclri:  yc&rs  old  t^  enpplir  tbo 
met  W  pradbacoK  of  mj  otm  out  nf  my  allowance.  Tlu!  IinU  boolc 
I  ntr  boodit  jnm  n  oipy  of  Tliiine'ti  HiKtiij  of  EngUiid,  in  fivo 
vDlonea,  printed  at  Moiitrooe,  irhick  I  alill  jkihmckk.  Ncrur  idinU  I 
b^  llie  csnllatiun  wliicti  I  fell  when  it  wiui  kuooked  dciwu  to  nu! 
UKiuotioti  oppooila  tbe  college  of  Bdiiibur<tli  fur  fourtcuu  iJitlliiiga, 
udlbron^t  vm  whole  home  under  vtj  onu  (^  BruutMltvld  Linka! 
Uj  next  parefaase  waa  a  cop7  of  Boberlion's  Works,  in  nine  toIduuw 
heimaio;  aod  mj  third  a  folio  edition  of  Tbncydidea  Slophaui. 
^  Itet,  however,  eihuustod  mj  rosourcefl  for  a  loajj  tiuo,  fur  it  ooct 
>  gUMa.  It  was  sonio  joars  bofora  I  cciild  mast«r  Gibbon's  Rome, 
la  it  could  not  bo  got  under  2/.  14«.  Often  did  I  revolve  in  mj 
Bind  the  mcana  of  comparing  that  fi>nDidabIeandortakiDg,and  gnat 
«K  nr  trinntph  when,  t^  long  ooonomj,  it  was  accompUsbod.  A 
diefaiiDo  edition  of  ElzoTir's  Honurr,  an  Elzevir  Livy,  ^'irgU,  «nd 
Tidtiit,  and  the  Tragedira  Solcctn  Kecbyli,  Soptioclis,  et  Euripidia 
SUphHii,  dnodocdiiiot  oooaolod  me  in  tho  meonwhUe.  and  formed,  as 
M*  N I  could  read  Gi<i«k  with  8nffici«nt  facility,  the  daily  object  of 
Mdy,  Such  was  the  beginning  of  tiw  larg»  library  from  wlucb  in 
•ItK^titDM  the  UiMory  of  tbo  Fnincfa  Bcivliitjon  was  fonncd.* 

He  began  his  university  course  in  November  1805,  being 
ihcn  within  two  montbi  of  tbincco,  and  in  the  following  year 
^vu  so  fascinated  by  mathematics,  that  he  oflrn  lay  awake  a 
*^le  nigbl  in  ibe  anxious  cifort  to  solve  n  problem  in  conic 
■Rtioos,  and  more  (ban  once  extracted  tbe  square  root  in  the 
•luk  without  a  figure  wrong  to  the  ctgbtb  decimal.  'The  only 
'^nt  subjects  that  ever  lind  lliis  cfTirct  of  entirely  preventing 
'it*p  (luring  n  whole  niglit  w<rre,  these  prcrblcms  in  conic  tcctions, 
•OiKty  to  tec  the  Alps  ten  years  afterwards  when  on  the  eve  of 
WlJng  out  fur  Switzerland,  and,  twenty  year*  later,  tbe  prepara- 
^n  far  tbe  press  of  ui  v  1 1  istory  of  Eunspe.' 

In  April  184J8,  being  tbe  first  year  that  rewards  were  given  at 
E<Uaburgb  University,  he  gained  the  liesl  prize  for  an  English 
'*•?  on  the  '  Causes  of  the  Eminence  of  Athens  in  the  Arts 
*'*d  Sciences.*  He  explained  it,  and  thought  he  was  right  at 
>  tune,  by  the  doctrine  of  supply  and  demand  ;  but  experience 
1  reflection  led  him  to  tbe  conclusion  that  it  was  inexplicable, 
*e<Ki  the  principle  expreiicd  by  llallam,  that  'there  is  but 
"**  vay  of  explaining  bow  great  men  appear  at  one  time  in  the 
*otldaiid  not  at  another,  and  that  is,  that  God  Almighty  some- 
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times  wills  it,  and  somMimn  doi.'  In  th«  sommer  of 
took  to  the  study  of  political  economy,  and  talked  oret  with  bit 
fnthrr  the  cardioal  doctrine  of  Malthus.  that  the  human  rue 
has  a  trndcncj- 111  incroisn  fjistcr  tlmn  siil>«i«trncccan  he  proviJed 
for  it,  and  that  this  in  tho  main  raut<*  of  ihc  tni*crr  tliat  pcnadci . 
tlic  worhl.  '  I'bis,  he  amsTaiitlv  nffitined,  wa*  tutlirfly  cTTODeoDii 
and  a  fiillaey  fraught  with  the  most  fatal  consequences,  as  lend- 
ing to  throw  on  IVovidence  the  consequences  of  haman  corrap- 
tion  -,  and  ho  pointed  out  the  true  answer  to  it — viz,  tliat  bji 
fundamental  law  of  Nature  the  Ishour  of  one  man'*  haodt  is 
more  than  adt-quate  for  his  own  snpport.' 

Wr  shall  hnvn  *iim<!thin|r  to  say  to  this  fundAml^ntal  lav  i 
little  further  itn.  So  stmn^ly,  he  states,  did  it  get  posscssioD  of 
his  mind,  that  be  soon  began  to  think  of  it  continually,  and  inliK> 
course  of  the  autumn  bo  wrote  tbe  first  draJt,  nearly  two  hundrnl' 
pages,  of  an  Essay  on  Population,  which  so  struck  his  father,  ihit 
when  he  had  finished  reading  it,  he  walked  twice  or  Cbrict 
with  a  hurriiHl  step  ahout  thr  room,  ami  then  said  :  '  Arcbr,  1 
won't  allow  you  to  become  n  bank'T  ;  you  were  made  for  som^ 
thinff  very  ililfereiit  fnim  that:  what  would  you  say  to  dc' 
Bar?'  Having  no  predilection  for  any  particular  calling, be 
fell  in  with  hix  father's  m^cstion,  and  it  was  arcordingl,T 
anangn]  tlial,  so  soon  as  he  bad  completed  bis  pbilosophiol 
courses,  he  should  commencie  the  study  of  the  law,  Duriap 
the  following  winter  of  18'>8-9,  he  attended  Dugald  Stcwsrt'l 
lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Playfair's  on  Natural  Pbilih 
ROphy,  and  of  both  Professors  he  has  left  graphic  sketches,  hepor 
ning :  *  It  was  impossible  to  imagine  two  men  more  compleirl/ 
Titled  to  convey  tlic  sublime  principles  of  moral  and  pbyucsl^ 
science,  or  whose  character  exhibited  a  more  jierfect  commeatsijl 
on  the  doctrines  which  they  laujtbl."  After  a  warm  tribulelsi 
bis  father's  benevolence  and  brea^lth  of  view,  he  states  lhBl(B| 
the  6th  nf  June,  1809,  be  resolved  on  a  grand  eETort  to  wriio* 
geat  work  on  population  : —  ] 

'Wo  bod  talked  long  and  carneKtly  on  Mr.  Ualthn^s  doetriM^. 
which  liad  oecnpind  mo  much  during  tbt  prcooding  winter;  isik* 
entirvlf  Guiicurrcd  with  thii  mom  miitiircd  vicwn  nbtcli  I  had  W)* 
onme  to  form  on  tbe  Kubj<«t.  "  Keep  thcao  idean  in  ytior  bead,  ■¥ 
iiMinnie  "  (bis  usual  iiamo  for  me),  said  bo  at  ita  abmo  ;  "  it's  a  gns> 
iHiig  to  have  seeu  thosim  through  tlie  clouds."  I  left  bis  room  (i*| 
tnosport  of  joy  which  I  fiui!  it  imiKWitiblti  to  describe.  I  reBolv«d^ 
devote  ray  Ufe  to  the  rofututiou  o{  Mr.  Maltbus's  doctrinws  *"" 
beoame  impressed  with  a  convictiou  which  bus  never  left  lua,  aaJ  l^| 
directed  my  subsequent  efibrla,  that,  to  vindioate  tb«  DirinesdosU^' 
tration  in  the  wder  of  tho  mornl  world  aud  trace  tbo  raisety  *^** ' 
esi»t«  to  its  true  eource^ — the  wickeduuss  and  eelflsbncas  <rf  RU"' 
waa  a  great  duty  imposed  upon  me.' 
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.  not  till  the  winter  of  1810-11  that  be  commenced  hi* 
adin  imder  Mr.  Irving,  the  Professor  of  Civil  Law,  but 
Bred  at  them  so  ftssiduoualy  that  by  1813  he  hnd  compiled 
tiick  qoartn  roluincs  nf  notes.  Ail  the  lime  he  could 
am  law  wiis  dcmlefl  to  gencrnl  HtrrAturr,  ufum  a  plan 
the  say*,  hL-  followed  ever  sinre  when  he  hnd  the  rcrjuired 
(at  huod,  nittnely,  that  uf  reading  »evirml  aullion  in 
language*  at  the  same  time,  and  never  studying  on« 
than  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  at  a  sitting.  '  Thus 
inally  read  crerj'  day  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and 
;  and  my  usual  complement  of  study  was  nearly  as 
some  hundn-d  lines  or  half  a  book  of  the  "Iliad  "or 
ey ; "  half  a  InMik  nf  Sallusi,  Tacitus,  Livr,  or  Virgil; 
ito  of  TaMO  or  Arioslo;  a  few  chapters  of  Madame  de 
phateaubriand,  or  Voltaire;  and  fiflv  pnge*  of  Gibbon, 
ioD,  or  Hume.  .  .  .  Change  of  subject  is  like  passing 
"lain^  to  walkioj; — it  brings  anew  set  of  muscles  into  play.' 
the  lematk  of  Fenelon,  '  Le  changement  des  etudes  est 
I  un  delassemenl  pour  moi ; '  and  the  inexhaustible  energy 
aincnt  living  statesman  is  said  to  be  owing  to  his  power 
ag  his  mind  to  subject  after  subject,  the  most  remote 
ilitics.  But  a  man  must  l>e  very  happily  gifted  vrh<^ 
pursue  Alison's  plan  with  a  sntisrnrtnr>'  n-sult. 
Hay,  l!il4,  he  startnl  for  Paris  in  ciimpany  with  his 
rand  two  friends,  furnished  with  letters  of  introduciioa 
I  brought  bim  actjuainted  wilb  the  leading  diplomatists  of 
»,  including  Mettemicb,  Humboldt,  Pokzo  di  Borgo, 
bode,  and  Lord  Aberdeen.  *I  had  not  convrrsol  with 
long,  before  1  could  discern  traces  of  the  jealoiisiw  which 
livtde<l  the  Allied  Powers  during  the  later  j>eriod  nf  the 
Irnrned  to  npprreiate  ihr  difliculty  which  Lord  Castle- 
jid  Lord  Cathcnrt  had  ex{H-rifnefd  in  keeping  them 
**  Les  Aulriehieni "  or  "  Us  Atttrtt-cAietis,"  was  a 
Bften  on  their  lips  ;  and  the  "  Amlrum  fleet"  by  which 
^ey  designated  the  enormous  train  of  baggage-waggons 
"ch  their  columns  were  followed,  was  constantly  repre- 
I  as  the  main  impediment  to  decisive  oprrations.' 
ntrodurlioii  u>  the  Marquis  dc  Fmndrvilli-,  one  of  the 
'  domrstii-atrd  in  the  noble  faobnurg,  enabled  bim  to 
himself  of  tlie  amount  and  quality  of  the  Legitimist 
which  prevailed  at  the  Restoration.  He  says  that 
IVIIL  reached  the  capital  of  his  ancestors  surrounded 
t\y  as  great  enthusiasm  as  did  Charles  11.  on  bis  progress 
Dover  to  London  in   1660.     If  so,  it  melted  away  with 

tble  rapiditr. 
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'  Wo  faadi  nn  opportnnitf  of  eowig  thoso  lojnl  fMiIInga 
test  daring  our  stay  in  tbo  Froncb  capital.  Oii  tli<:  Htli  Maj*,  i 
at  tbo  opera,  ui  tmusaol  stir  was  obsorTod  in  tlic  ccDtro  box,  and  i 
ua  Englisb  general  officer  adnuiccd  to  tlio  fmiit,  nbo,  tluwgh  *« 
bad  ucrnr  scon  bim  before,  viati  immodiatcly  rw.'i>guicud  1>y  tis  as  tba 
Duko  <if  Wellington,  froni  bin  Hitntluritj'  ti>  tbo  enf^vuiga  of  bii 
liuad.  Hi:  had  juKt  arrivfHl  trwa  TixiIuumt,  and  it  was  his  Gnt 
appoaniuwi  iti  Pitriii.  Tlio  iicutk  iniiiiediatuly  mado  the  round  of  the 
bonse,  and  tbc  auilioatM:  cimorod  vucifannialy — cries  of  "  Vivo  Wd- 
linglou  I  '■  btiitig  iiitRniiinglud  witli  tho«Q  of  "  \ite  le  Roi !  "  an! 
"  ViTO  rEiuii«roiir  Altrxnailns ! "  There  waa  mom  in  tliis  denionKlj«li« 
than  the  courtt'Sj-  of  u  jioUto  nation  to  a  gallant  and  distingnUliM 
onemj — "a  ft^eiuau  n*t>rlliy  of  their  steel," — there  ws«  th«  warmth  of 
feeling  towards  one  who  hod  aidod  in  ofleoting  for  tlicoi  a 
doUrerance.* 


Impressed,  as  lie  could  not  fail  to  be,  by  Talma  in  the  tnafW^-' 
pteCCB  of  Corneiile  and  Racine,  be  could  not  help  thinking  that 
the  great  French  tragedian  was  inferior  to  John  Philip  Kcinblr ' 
and  Mrs.  Siddons : — 

'  Talma's  acting  appeared  to  ns  too  violent,  at  least  in  tbo  oatliar 
ECenee.  From  his  fliat  entrance  on  tbo  stage  to  his  final  exit,  it  ml 
one  inceasnut  course  of  deolamation,  aeoompauied  with  violent  actio*.' 
and  excited  geatioulatlon.  This  sL-emed  to  entfance  the  Frencfa  nrt^ 
of  the  audience;  but  wo.  and  I  Iwlieve  tbe  other  foreigner*,  fall  >t' 
Euoed  and  nnnaliiral.  depriving  the  f^reat  scones  at  tho  ond  of  &>' 
play  of  the  effect  which  otherwise  would  liavo  helonged  to  tbetn.  Ve> 
had  all  felt  more  strongly  on  witnessing  the  subduod  omo^on  of  JobA' 
Kotnblo  in  "  Calo  "  or  the  "  Stranger  "  than  we  did  from  tb^' 
vohcmeooo  of  Talma  in  the  '■  Cid  "  or  "  PhMro." '  ^~ 


'  If  ever  a  rumnrkablc  contrast  was  cihibitod  in  tbo  nme  ^^'^ 
vra»  iu  thii  porformancoe  of  SIdlle.  Mars  as  compared  with  thoep  OK 
her  grcnt  male  rival.  As  much  as  Talma  wu  onvrgotio,  iiupassioDea,, 
and  vebeuicnt,  was  this  great  actress  light,  airy,  am)  (aptintiDg*< 
Sbe  was  now  past  her  prcmiirr  Jruncw.,  but  that  is  i>f  loss  conso^MC^ 
with  Parisian  ladios  than  it  is  in  general  olMiwbiuv;  for  thcypoMM 
the  art  of  staving  off  ago  to  a  degree  that  would  be  deemed  inori^U*: 
in  other  countries.  At  thirty-one  bor  age  wo*  given  as  Ibir^  ia  be 
passport,  and  she  ooutiuued  of  tlic  mim:  age  for  the  noit  tho^i 

JWTB.' 

Lady  Aldbomagh's  age  waa  gives  as  twcnty-firc  ia  herpa**" 
port,  and  she  continued  of  the  same  age  (in  Iicr  pass]>ortj  Oi* 
her  death  at  eighty-five.  Whenever  an  astonished  official  tv~ 
monstraled,  exclaiming,  '  Why,  madam,  yttu  must  be  older  ih»f 
that,"  her  ready  answer  was,  '  Monsieur,  you  are  the  first  Freso** 
man  who  ever  told  a  lady  she  was  older  than  sb«  said  sbe  «a»- 
This,  OS  she  udod  to   relate,  almost   invariably  called  Soobr 
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'AnJinh  fniBe  pardons,  madame*  The  posspoTt  nfTorded  apt 
wcadon  for  FreDch  gnllnntrv.  Whi-n  Sontng,  in  tho  hrlghl  of 
btrmletiritj,  npplinl  at  th«  Freiicb  foiwign  olTire  fur  «  pnss- 
pirl,  the  utcieUity,  iatlratl  of  filliDg  id  ibe  urdiaar^  form  with 
W,  eye%,  figure,  &:c.,  bracketed  the  required  detult  together 
uj  wrote  opposilp,  '  Ang^lique* 

The  gallen-  of  tbc  Lourro,  then  crowded  with  the  spoils  of 
Idl/,  Spain,  and  tlie  Low  Countries,  hc1pc<l  to  form  Alison's 
tule  in  painting  and  iculplnre,  AtuI  convinced  him  of  the 
inferiority  of  art  iu  all  its  branches,  except  scuiptutP,  in  OrcAt 
Brilaia.  'Tbi»  ioferioritj  has  not  arisen  from  want  of  ttn- 
cnngeinenl,  but  from  too  much  encouragement  bestowed  hy 
iiKompeteDt  persons  on  inferior  objects.  Few  men  will  spend 
m  aoDths  on  the  doubtful  chance  of  selling  a  great  historical 
pittore,  if  during  the  same  time  they  can  paint  ten  staring 
likrnivtcs  of  ordinary  men  and  women,  for  which  they  arr  sure 
•f  two  handred  guine-is  apiece.'  For  which  thev  are  sure  of 
Anc,  four,  or  five  timei  that  sum.  A  thousand  guineas  is 
DttMw  an  uncoumoD  ctuu^e  for  a  portrait.  In  January,  175S, 
JabasoD  writes  to  Langton :  'Air.  Reynolds  has  within  these 
fnrd*ys  raised  bis  price  to  twenty  guineas  a  head.'  The  out- 
•iJr  price  Reynolds  ever  received  was  a  thousand  guineas  for 
f^liree  Ladies  Waldegrave,  now  at  Strawberry  Hill. 

h)  retam    for  the  kindness  and   hospitality  of  the  Rnssian 
■Aotrs,  Alison   and    his  friend*    gave    ihem    n  dinner  at  the 
HsKinrAnt  Mnpinot-     Count  Flatolf,  Citrneral  OiernichelT,  and 
iRat  Rarclay  de  Tolly,  were  aniungsl  the  guests. 

We  then  nw,  what  was  deeply  inloroating,  Ituasian  nunDors  ia 
of  bonAoMtV  and  abandon  ;  and  their  raaiUHrs  and  osagea 
■njiMsed  OS  with  a  strong  eooM  of  their  wealth  of  foaling  and 
•occrity  of  disposition.  As  tbo  ovoning  advanoed,  and  tho  panchs  i, 
^  AmniV  and  iced  champo^o  bcgui  to  nrodnco  their  wontod 
tftt^  they  bocomo.  without  being  noisy  or  violent,  in  tho  hi^wet 
imtt  demoDstrativo  in  their  emboranoo.  Bvory  one  drank  wins 
*'tt  his  Belabour   after  tbo  ContitictntuI  fasliion,  tonching  their 

teboforo  tboy  pnt  thnm  to  their  lipit,  and  many  were  tbo  tonetn 
lothc"F.t4<nial  Alluni;u  of  Grcut  Britwn  oiid  Rnssis."  Beforo 
futing,  tho  compatiy  i-iubraond  ofti^r  tlio  Gurmuu  £uihion ;  and  tho 
w  thing  I  reoolteet  is  suuiuK  my  brother,  ft  man  sis  feet  high,  liftod 
f  If  Platol^  who  waei  sii  iuches  taller,  and  innei  in  the  air.' 

Tbe  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  was  present  at  the  scene,  used 
•*  folate  that  when,  iu  the  camp  before  Sebasiopol,  Pelissler 
'"^piml  to  ulute  General  Simpson  in  the  same  fashino, 
'^'^  OenemI  drew  up  his  tall  lank  figure  to  it*  fnll  height  so 
*^  (a  escape  the  infliction,  and  exclaimed  la  the  broadest 
'^'olch,  *  It's  a  dommcd  dirty  habit.* 

In 
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In  1816,  Alison  mnclcatour  lo  Switjtcrl ami  anil  titc Tyrol,  uii 
in  tlic  following  winter  li«  kuw  »  good  dcnl  of  tbe  Kdinbargfa 
Whig*,  wild  (he  ■»%*»)  receivwJ  him  kindljTt  and  made  sevnal 
nttempla  Ut  gain  bim  (o  their  party  ;  but  be  held  aloof,  n^pdicd 
by  their  intolerance  and  exclusiveness.  They  lived  too  nindi 
with  and  for  each  other.  They  could  loe  little  or  no  mem 
beyond  their  own  circle.  They  were  cold  to  the  excellence  of 
Scott,  tbcy  ran  down  Wilson,  and  never  so  mnch  as  mentiouJ 
Lortihart,  who  bad  already  attained  to  high  re|)utatton.  Of 
*  Blackwood's  Magaxine'  they  ncvnr  spoke  but  with  horror  ami 
contempt. 

'Any  terolt  agunst  the  opioiona  of  the  "Edinbo^i  ItoTiev"or 
the  tuto  of  Jeffrvy  wu  deemed  by  them  high  trason.  And  lAlt 
bu  this  much  vanntod  Wliig  coterie  produced  to  ttansmit  its  nuw  b> 
fntuTO  timers  ?  Nothing  but  JoSmj'%  collected  es«ars  for  tlio  "  £di>- 
bn^b  RcTtoir," — ft  work  which,  notwithstanding  its  txndoar,  d»- 
crimination,  aod  good  stnoe,  is  far  from  being  likely  to  tmalaiii  Ifao 
great  reputation  he  pcssusKcd  in  the  eyes  of  his  contcniporaricA.' 

Jeffrey's  collected  Essays  hardly  support  the  reputation  or 
account  for  the  influence  they  obtained  as  articles;  but  dil 
not  this  much  vaunted  coterie  produce,  or  have  some  slian  m 

{troducing,  Sydney  Smith,  Playfair,  Homer,  and  Hrougliam? 
Vluit,  Alison  goes  on  to  say,  struck  bim  more  than  anytliing 
in  the  opinions  and  Donversation  of  this  body  of  men,  was  their 
want  of  indejiendcocc  ami  originality  of  thoughL  JIow  ibeo 
did  they  contrive  to  make  an  epoch  in  literature  ? 

'  Their  ideas  on  politjca  were  taken  from  the  doctrinoe  of  lb.  Fox 
and  Karl  Grey ;   iu  political  economy  lliey  implicitly  adopted  Ik" 
views  of  Smith,  SlaltLus,  and  Ricardo ;  in  iuntt«n  of  taste,  they  took 
the  law  from  the  ooteries  tit  Bolland  llouau  and  Lansdowne  lfuiUB> 
Tbcir  extrnvagnnt  admiration  fur  Mas^iiifjer,  Foid,  and  tlio  uUs' 
dramatiHts,  niis  adapted  from  the  fonntir  of  these  benitehing  ntsniriro*! 
it  soon  *priciul  m  generally  among  their  party,  that  evei?  Wti0 
att(jni<!y  and  winomerchaat  had  ero  long  a  coj-y  of  their  worts  in 
their  liliraricK ;  nnd  Bollaatyne  was  impelled  by  their  iufiacnc*  V> 
liHznrc]  the  dongeraus,  and,  »s  it  proved,  ruinous  cxp«rimrnt  of  pifc' 
1ishiii){  a  new  and  largi!  edition  of  tbc  mingled  genius  and  indecoi? 
t(i  h(i  found  ia  tlmir   prodnctionn.     I  could  not  for  long  «>DCci»s 
whence  tlicy  biul  tukon  the  vc-hcnient  ndmirstion  they  alirnys  pio- 
fuKKi-d  fur  Dryden  in  pnirorenon  tr>  Vajm  and  Gray ;  but  I  after'sn!' 
diictivrrod  ths  sonioe,  when  Mr.  iikujeant  Tulfonrd,  a  man  of  nal 
geoins,  informed  me  that  he  hint  Ixjcu  haniitliod  fur  ynra,  and  *<^ 
nigh  for  ever,  from  Uollwid  Huiihl-,  in  cnnKeqiutnco  of  hisriiig  ta^ 
at  table  been  Rnilty  of  the  kerosy  of  dunhling  the  suprenwF  <" 
'*glorjoua  John  "  among  the  BHtifih  poet»  of  his  age' 
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ii»  IS  very  loose  writing.  The  '  Frlinburgli  Kcvlcw'  nas 
leaned  hy  *  set  uf  yuuiig  men  n-itlinut  nny  cnnniTC'tiiin  witli 
parlj  leaden  or  any  reliuDce  on  jntmnajre.  Ttic  HoUantt 
n-iiK  coterie  could  hardly  be  said  to  exiu  before  they  tlieuisi^lvi-s 
(snntd  part  of  it.  Lord  Laosdowne,  who  went  from  West* 
miiuter  School  to  Edinburgh,  might  htt  almost  tejrarded  a< 
ooeol  them.      H«  n-ng  wont  to  say  that  the  prcpaintioQ  of  his 

rches  for  their  <i<rl]atiiig  club  (the  Spcculntirr  Society)  was 
nost  useful  mi-iital  truining  he  undcrwont  at  any  period, 
duties  Lamb  and  liaiditt  .inticinated  them  in  their  adminttiun 
of  tbe  older  dramatists:  GifTord  edited  Massiugcr :  nod  lhi> 
Uste  for  Drydca  was  rovircd,  if  it  over  required  rerivin^,  by 
Smtt'i  uinouicd  edition  of  1808.  Talfourd  was  never  an 
hdUtie  lii  Holland  Houtc,  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  he  never 
Int  a  dinner  by  doubting  Dryden's  nupenority  In  Pope. 

In  181 7  Alivou  made  a  lour  tbixiujjli  Ireland,  which  was  then 
a  tbe  lowest  Mate  of  wretchedness  ;— 

'I  had  seen  Tenica  labouring  under  tbo  doplorabia  effects  of 
^todt  Qrranu}'  and  mercantile  min  in  tlio  preceding  year,  but  it  did 
MedubJt  naul;  so  beartrendiag  a  spectacle  of  hniua  suffering.  Ib 
lortoadwiy  ntmerons  boggan  wore  to  bo  Man  erRwUn^  in  tii« 
•uuDg  oat  of  doge'  kcnnfls,  wben  tli«y  bad  nestled  in  the  nigbt 
Va^  tho  friendly  animalH  ;  at  OBDaeh,  in  Tyrone,  tbe  guards  of  tbe 
mil  in  which  wo  trnvcllod  were  obliged  to  present  tbeir  loaded 
UmdcrbtnsM  to  tbo  mob  of  bezant  to  keep  tli«m  off;  in  Dnbtin, 
*i«iiiU  hardly  foroo  our  way  from  the  boilcl  door  to  the  carriage 
iboDgl)  tbo  crowd  of  moiidicanta.' 

He  carefully  investi^ted  the  causes  of  ibis  lamentable  state 
t' tilings,  and  came  to  ihc  conclusion  that  the  explanation  of 
ll)^  general  misery  from  orer-population  was  to  be  found  in 
'iw  innate  character  of  the  nnmixed  Celtic  race  ;  in  tlierepcatwJ 
'od  riolent  confiscations  of  land  whidi  had,  in  tlic  progress  of 
|)nir, diipossessed  nine-tKalhs  of  the  urigfiual  owners  of  the  soil ; 
■a  ibe  friKbtful  injustice  of  the  English  law  of  landlord  and 
inuni,  wheu  it  came  lo  be  applied  under  ibis  altered  tenure  of 
popcrty  ;  in  the  want  of  any  provision  for  the  poor  in  ihc  lurnl 
'wncts :  and  in  '  the  inability  of  the  impassioned,  volatile  Irish 
'Uc  lo  withstand  the  excitement  coniciquent  on  the  extension 
*"  diein,  when  wholly  unprepared  for  exercising  them,  of  the 

Karpowen  of  the  Knglish  tun ititu lion.'  On  his  return  homo 
..ettlded  these  views  into  an  article  for  the  *  Edinburgh 
wriew'  and  wnt  it  lo  Jeffrey,  who  bad  recently  been  holding 
""tb  Calbolic    Emancipation    as  the  grand  panacea  for    Irish 

LThis  '  question  of  questions'  was  hardly  menttoDccI 
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in  the  article,  which  was  tacitly  rejected,  and  the  writer  new 
heard  of  it  again. 

His  fondnrw  for  fntrign  tmrcl  hml  now  iMX-omc  a  pssiinn, 
and  in  the  autumn  w<-  find  him  at  Vcnitv!  with  Cnpttin  Uuil 
Hall,  who  had  hrought  letten  to  Lord  Byron,  and  they  were 
received  with  unwonted  cuidiulity  by  the  noble  poet.  He  i«ok 
tliem  to  his  favourite  ride  at  Lido,  and  through  the  city  io  bit 
f!;ondola,  and  made  his  hotel  their  home.  Tbe  distiocun 
features  of  his  character  were  hit  off  by  Aliaoo. 

*H«  wasdesti'tDta  of  tbat  simplicity  of  thoaght  and  manner  wUd 
ia  the  attemlnat  of  the  highest  intellect.  And  which  wm  so  coDSpiotWl 
in  Scott.  Ho  WHS  alwnye  nimingnt  offbct:  and  the  oObct  hodonnl 
waa  ntthor  Ihnt  of  fnshinii  than  gcnitis ;  bo  eongbt  nthcr  to  utndA 
than  icRprcHg.  He  em^mcd  hlatf  with  ovory  <rnj')ynwnt  of  Kk 
sfibctod  mlhor  tho  siiucoivfiil  riiui!  tlian  tho  eroot  poot,  and  doprwdsi 
beyond  everything  thn  oiuit  of  morality.  Tho  imprcanon  bo  wiidi^ 
to  leavo  on  tho  mind  u-itx  thai  of  a  man  who  biul  toHtod  to  tho  dnp 
of  all  tho  unjciymentK  of  life,  and  abovi;  all  of  hi^i  Ufc,  and  thea^ 
everything  eUo  qicffo  holditnlu^i  au'l  adfcctatioii.  Evury  reader  kno** 
how  Htrongly  tliia  tui  Jeney  i«  percoplibli;  iti  his  pocina  ;  "  Don  Join" 
oonvoys  a  faithful  portrait  of  liis  niinil  ait  it  niu  at  that  period.  Yed 
omidiit  all  thin  wrcitoli<Kt  conceit,  traccii  of  iidiureait  gniatnoa  (^ 
pcared ;  and  I  havo  stuuit  hiH  eyci:  fill  with  team  when,  in  rofiDg 
through  tlie  Great  Caual,  or  riding  alung  tho  shore  of  lodo,  W 
reeouuled  oome  of  tho  glorious  oveuta  of  Vviietiou  stury.' 

Passing  over  many  striking  reflections  on  the  past  giori«of 
Rome,  many  sensible  critictxtns  on  Italian  art,  and  uudt 
eloquent  descriptions  of  Italian  scenery,  we  pause  at  a  supprr 
with  Canova:^ 

'Sir  Uumphry  and  I^dy  I>aTy  and  Oi^lain  Basil  Hall  formod  lb) 
party.  It  waa  one  of  the  ''uootus  cainu3ii<ie  DnAin  "  which  ixks 
raraly  in  the  ouante  of  life.  It  won  Hani  to  wy  whether  the  Koj^it^ 
philosopher  or  the  Italian  ariijtt  watt  tlii!  moic  delightful-  Tliesio- 
jiliuity  of  manner  by  which  both  were  diatinguiohed  ix  tho  invodsblt 
work  of  u  high  olusa  of  iutelleut.  Tb«  rticuUection  of  my  bi««i:M 
not  long  before  with  Sir  Jumi-n  3tuokiuto^  and  Jeffrey  recsrrei  tt 
my  ntind  ;  but  the  contrast  was  idl  to  the  advantage  of  Hm  BcfflX" 
party.  <>moTa  and  Davy  each  sought  to  draw  out  the  other,  •>' 
eaoh  seemed  forgetful  only  of  his  own  greatness.' 

The  conversation  turning  on  the  inferiority  of  Great  Britain 
to  Italy  in  the  fine  art*,  '  *' You  need  not  wonder,"  said  Can-w* 
"at  that  inferiority  in  one  respect;  it  is  the  price  you  piT  f" 
your  superiority  in  others.  If  England  were  Italy, Air.  Pitts* 
Mr.  Fox  would  be  your  psintcn  and  acdptora,  and  tbco  J<^ 
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!  have  no  tv^fon  to  complain  of  yonr  iDferiorit^r." '  The 
MBiwr  was  obvinui  and  CDuld  banliy  have  escaped  Cnnora, 
batCTer  anxious  to  sotrt be  or  flatter  iImt  national  vanity  of  bLs 
English  friends.  '  Do  we  not,'  replied  Alison,  '  find  in  otbrr 
MDilii»  tbat  the  aj^c  of  the  greatest  excellence  in  one  depart- 
lUDl  has  brtrn  that  of  similar  eminence  in  alt  the  otbers  ;  that 
ihtj  bare  all  advanocd  abreast  ?  Was  not  the  a^e  of  Phidias 
tbuof  Karipidcs,Sor(at>^s,Tbuc}'didrs,  Xenopbon.and  Pericles? 
Anuthi  and  Tano  were  ilic  contemponuics  of  Titian,  Albert 
DtiRr,  Michael  Angclo,  and  Raphael ;  and  were  not  Alfleri  and 
Bulla  alire  at  the  same  time  with  Canuva  ami  Thcirvraldsen  't ' 

h  1619  and  18^  be  read  Jomini,  and  'which  was  of  the 
poteM  scrvioe  in  the  composition  of  my  history,  I  learned  to 
tUnk  for  myself  on  military  sobjccts  and  to  dlsrej^ard  the 
nmoird  limitation  of  the  power  of  understanding  them  to 
EDilitarr  men.'  KeCrrring  to  his  military  experience  as  a 
nAuteer  alMiul  the  same  time,  he  says  that  'Gibbon  found  his 
hloodleu  campaigns  with  the  Hampshire  Militia  of  no  small 
Kmce.in  lecounting  the  exploits  of  ibe  Roman  legions  ;*  and  '  I 
cnwith  safety  assert  thai  my  service  in  the  Jrcnadiers  for  two, 
uJ  in  tlie  Yeomanry  Cavalry  for  three  years,  was  of  the  utmost 
T^  in  enabling  me  to  appreciate  and  describe  the  campaigns 
[^Napoleon  and  Wcllin};Ion.' 

Wbcn  be  comes  to  lti22,  the  self-complacency  which  oem 
nres  him  breaks  oat  in  a  retrospect.  Af^r  referring  to  the 
lb)s  when  he  had  to  procure  books  and  prints  out  of  the  savings 
i^Ul  allowance,  he  continues : — 

'Biaee  those  daja  I  had  mingled  with  the  world  and  f«It  ila 
flatiaes,  its  exmtements,  and  its  daogera.  I  had  enjoyed  a  rcmark- 
■tik  career  of  profeMJonitl  mooeaa.  During  ught  yokrs  I  Lad  been 
U  Ibe  Bar.  I  had  not  only  paid  all  my  own  espeoMe,  and  accminlated 
i  (taoderablo  library,  and  a  very  fine  coUoctioo  of  printo.  but  had 
hA^vd  the  charges  of  four  long,  and,  bom  Ae  nudity  with  which 
PM  ttacte  of  gfwuid  woixi  gone  over,  coitty  ponnioyH  on  tbo  Cou- 
niBt  Then  repeated  and  dsngcrous  dcriationx  from  tlic  boston 
F**'  o(  pfofoMional  duty  had  by  good  forlnno  not  iNicn  attondod 
"tt  iqjnnotis  conKc^ncoocs  to  my  profcKHtooal  prospectii;  and  in 
lbs  year  1833  I  fonud  tnysclf  in  mom  extensive  practiuo  than  any  of 
iQr  cnitainporBric*  except  ITnpo,  who  hod  ntirur  ituitlod  homu,  and 
™>  n^yvd  peculiar  ndvantagcH  fn>m  hin  fatbor  being  at  (lie  bead 
liflhe  courts.  I  bad  visited  thomnHtititunHlingcuuiitrieauf  Bnropo; 
^  I  hsd  gone  over  nearly  all  tlie  fields  uf  Nupuluedi's  great  rictorics, 
■^Blfer  in  Franco,  Italy,  Germany,  or  Switzertaud.  I  had  soon  and 
^t*med  with  officcnt  en  both  sides  who  had  been  in  all  tbcso 
"OHnhle  ennfliots,  and  I  bad  myself  inspeoted  the  snuies  wbiefa 
m  filfj  the  world  witli  their  reDoim.    My  head  swam  with   tli« 
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T*st  Tari<it;r  of  intercAting  ud  splendid  inutgei  so  rapidlj 
into  it.  BecolleotioDB  of  ])aiDting,  aTcliil«ctiii«,  and  BCTilptnTC8.KiaDi 
minglod  witli  Uue  akics,  bdowj  p«*ka,  unruffled  seaa,  aod  glilkmg! 
aquadroiiB.  All  that  could  cxcii«  t!i«  uoagination  or  etimnUte  tht 
fancy  ma  impriated  in  au  iodoUble  Eouuier  on  a  mind  QattmUfaT^ 
an  atdent  aod  eothusiastic  hquporamcnt.' 

The  grave  drawback  was  ihf  thirst  for  travel,  which  watdulf! 
gTuwing  on  him  nnd  rould  Ix-  no  lunger  indulge*]  witboil' 
serioai  injurv  to  both  hi«  literary  prospects  and  bis  career  allbr' 
bar:  'Had  I  not  (ravelled,  indeed,  I  never  could  bare  wriiuai 
the  histor^r  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  but  had  I  contiooed  t»' 
travel,  it  is  certaiD  I  never  would  have  doni?  so.  From  that 
dangers  at  this  critical  period  of  my  life.  1  was  saved  bj  taVj 
events  which  at  once  and  permanently  changed  my  bsbits ;  uui 
nt  length,  thongh  not  without  a  severe  struggle,  altered  mj' 
inclinations.'  These  were  his  appointment  as  Advocate-Depnte 
in  February  1823,  and  his  marriage  in  March  11^25.  The 
duty  of  Advocate-Depute  wzs  that  of  public  proaecalor.  TVie 
WCTG  only  three ;  and  as  the  Lord-Advocate  and  SoUoIor- 
GcncTsI  hardly  ever  interfered,  those  three  were,  '  prscttcslif 
speaking,  the  grand  jury,  coroner,  Attorney-General,  and  coitntMi 
on  the  Crown  side  in  all  c&ses,  over  all  Scotland.' 

In  a  treatise  written  in  1834  at  the  request  of  Hope,  lh«: 
Solicitor- Genera),  he  maintained  the  superiority  of  the  Sootii' 
administration  of  criminal  law  over  the  English  srstem,  i>l 
which  the  want  of  an  efftcit-nl  public  prosecutor  is  a  palpsUei 
blot.  It  may  aUo  be  doubted  whetherwe  are  right  In  requirisf  j 
ODanimity  in  juries.  On  the  other  hand,  the  detision  bya  taMj 
majority  may  lead  to  crying  injustice.  In  the  preface  to  'Cay, 
Manocring,'  Sir  Walter  Scott,  speaking  of  Jean  Gordon,  (Ik; 
original  of  Meg  Merrilies,  relates :  '  I  have  heard  the  old  people 
at  Jedburgh  say  that  all  Jean's  sons  (nine  in  number)  were  coo-j 
demncd  to  die,  three  on  the  same  day.  It  is  said  the  junr  vf*j 
equally  divided,  but  that  a  friend  to  justice,  who  bad  skpti 
during  the  whole  discuaaion,  waked  suddenlv,  and  gave  hisvo'' 
for  condemnation  in  the  emphatic  words,  "  (lang  them  a'."'       ' 

Alison's  marriage  was  in  all  respects  a  happy  one  ;  and  hi* 
domestic  life  was  everything  that  he  could  wish.  '  This  wi«w , 
(18S&)  was  very  delightful :  seated  in  the  smaller  of  the  tv 
drawing-roomt,  with  i>ur  Itooks  and  pictures  around  us  in  llw 
winter  evenings,  we  heard  the  roll  of  the  carriages  outside  coD-, 
vcying  people  to  the  evening  parties,  in  which  we  no  ]oagC| 
cared  to  participate.'  In  the  January  following  be  beounc  U"! 
father  of  n  son,  whom  he  christened  Archibald.     *  Tmtli  otiiffl 

me  to  confess,  that  in  the  delerminatioo  to  giro  turn  no  ot^ ' 
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I  wu  actiutetl  by  a  bupe  tliat  ihc;  nainit  would  one  A^y 
*mme  kaovm  and  that  be  inigbt  fi-el  n  ynilt'.  in  iM-artng  it.' 
rhe  son  has  addtd  diiliDcllon  to  ibe  nume^  iind  might  feel  a 
Dflpridr  in  bearing  it,  even  if  the  father  bud  donenotbinr  for  it. 
In  thf  coonc  of  the  nest  three  oi  four  yean,  he  falls  in  with 
tTRBJ  remarkable  people-,  and  seta  down  his  impressions  of 
inn  with  the  ohrious  intention  to  be  just.  Buckland,  the 
debnted  geoh^ist,  whom  he  met  at  Sir  James  Hail'*,  Inter- 
Knl  bim  at  first. 

'After  a  few  dnys,  however,  the  e-tiriosity  of  his  Accounts  of  the 
tldti  of  the  nnto<lilavian  lixords  and  other  animals  wore  off.  and  ho 
H  dncmcd  nomcvbat  timome  br  Iho  whole  par^.  ^^'hat  vas 
uttng  in  bin)  wu,  not  a  Ihorongh  acquaintance  with  hia  own  Bub- 
ten— for  uf  tbat  bo  wa«  a  perfect  master — bnt  a  corrMpoDding 
Wmt  in.  or  knnwleilgo  of,  thoBC  of  otbora.  H«  leaonMed  the 
it^iah  MijeBotiHit-law  or  m  Soutcb  adrocatca,  who  aro  oftoo  Ttiry 
nkrtatning  for  a  few  days  while  the  atorica  of  cirvnita,  jodsea,  aiul 
ISM  laat,  bot  who  in  guinral  buoonio  oxoMdingly  tireaomc  whco  that 
iock,  vhieh  won  nuui  dry,  it  uihaoatodL' 

He  was  struck  by  Mit»  Edgeworth's  aolid  sense  and  sagacitv, 
ai  complains  of  her  deficieney  in  imagination  and  the  more 
lerated  qualities  of  mind  : — 

'It  ia  romarkablo  that,  though  »be  was  a  woman  of  strong  rcligiona 
Dpteaiionit,  Ihero  is  ecaro^y  any  allinoB  to  religion  In  In!  fntind  in 
cr  writings ;  a  pccnliari^wliicb  aroso  from  hor  desire  to  aroid  tbo 
trtifathics  of  Moctx,  but  which  indJcaten  an  ignorance  Of  the  flrst 
nutplc«  of  human  uature ;  for  to  portray  tbo  heart  without  ftaqnent 
ifcrcneo  to  God,  is  like  playing  Hamlet  wilhont  the  character  of  the 
^Me  of  Dentnaik.' 

It  was  precisely  l>ecanse  she  was  a  woman  of  strong  religious 
iclui0  that  she  did  not  parade  her  religion  in  her  books.  To 
(Tl&at  the  heart  cannot  be  portrayed  without  frequent  reference 
^God,  is  simply  preposterous.  He  thinks  her  novels  superinr 
>  those  of  Mackenxitr,  Charlotte  Smith,  or  Miss  Kumey,  but 
■sgination  and  geiiiu*  reasserted  their  eternal  sujwriority  in 
*  tomances  of  Si-ott,  liulwer,  and — James ! '  He  says  of  Parr 
>U  'be  was  not  merely  a  great  scholar ;  he  was  also  a  powerful 
ttlectician,  an  original  thinker,  an  intrepid  asserter  of  new 
^  important  truths.'  If  this  were  >o,  bow  happens  it  that  no 
Merer  thinks  of  referring  to  any  of  his  multifarious  writings: 
••l  be  is  nememben'd  only  by  his  eccentricities,  and  two  or 
Xce  laboured  repartees  in  tlic  manner  of  Johnson  ?  The  best 
■U  bis  reply  I"  Mackintosh,  who,  after  his  own  conversion  bv 
Wlte,  happened  to  say  of  O'Conor  (on  bis  trial  for  high 
tiion)  that  he  could  not  have  been  worse.     *  Ves,  Jemmy,  he 
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could  hiivc  been  wone:  he  was  nn  IrUhmnn,  and  he  migbL 
h&rn  breti  a  SrMlcbinan ;  he  teas  a  pnesi,  and  be  might  fa>TS 
Iwen  a  lawyer ;  be  leat  a  renepaile,  and  he  Biixbl  have  been  in 
apostale.'  Ajiotber  was  hia  addre&s  to  Mr.  (ittleTWards  Bltfaop) 
Blomfield,  oa  a  first  Introduction:  'Mr.  BlomRrld,  ymi  ate 
a  young  man ;  you  have  read  a  great  deal  ;  you  have  thetijbt 
little,  ami  you  knoto  absolutely  nothing.* 

Hallam's  pnvtnn  of  conversation  are  described  as  *  consittuig 
to  a  great  extent  of  varied  inforniation,  which  is  jMured  fortk 
in  a  stream  of  easy  and  often  felicitous  expression.  His  deftet 
is  that  be  is  too  great  a  parleur,  speaks  incessantly,  and  followi 
rather  the  course  of  his  own  ide^s  and  recollections  than  what 
is  interesting  or  instructive  to  his  auditors.'  Tbcrc  was  somt 
truth  in  this.  When  Hallam  and  Macaulny  encounlerKl,  •» 
one  else  could  get  in  a  ward.  Rogers,  seated  between  thto 
at  a  dinner  at  Lansdowne  House,  complained  that  they  Um^ 
over  him  as  if  he  was  a  dead  body.  Thiers,  similarly  siinsWd. 
fell  asleep.  Vet  neither  Hallam  nor  Macaulay  talked  for  cStel. 
They  talked  because  they  could  not  help  it :  because  their 
minds  were  full,  ami  the  pent-up  knowlrdgc  must  find  vent. 

It  was  by  reading  nn  account  of  the  last  clays  of  Louis  Wl^ 
and  the  sufTcrings  of  the  mynl  family  of  Franoc,  that  Alison 
was  induced  to  undertake  his  great  work. 

'The  King's  TeeUment,  in  paiticiilar,  appeared  to  mo  one  of  A* 
aual  perfect  cpmtnentarioe  on  the  Qospel  wliioh  bad  over  eome  bm 
the  hand  of  man.  M7  nsotntion  was  soon  taken.  I  reaohed  to 
demte  myself  to  tho  «Iiicubtion  of  tho  nubouaded  wiokedtWHt  fbt 
ilisastrous  results  of  tho  French  Kcrvolution.  and  c^  the  angolic  virin^ 
displayed  by  its  principal  martyrs.* 

The  embryo  History  is  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  tke 
growing  work  on  Population,  in  reference  to  which  he  ino- 
(ieotally  remarks,  that  the  capital  error  of  benevolent  people  i» 
in  supposing  that  the  poor  arc  capable  of  as  much  foresight  •* 
ihems^ves:  'a  mistake  not  quite  so  palpable,  but  almost  tf 
great  as  that  of  the  French  princess,  who  cxpreascd  her  surpftf^ 
in  a  scarcity  how  the  people  should  be  in  such  distrrM  when 
they  might  live  on  breatl  and  cheese.'  This  is  a  new  Trading  of 
the  remark  popularly  attributed  to  the  French  queen. 

The  historian  of  Europe  never  misses  au  opportunitT  <" 
associating  himself  with  the  historian  of  the  Decline  and  rsll- 
Gibbon  states  that  his  great  work  was  conceived  as  be  i>l 
musing  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  on  the  16th  of  OctohA 
17M:  that  the  last  lines  of  the  last  page  were  written  in* 
summer-house  in  his  garden  at  Lausanne,  on  the  27th  of  JniKi 
17S7 ;  that  '  bis  emotions  were  of  joy  on  the  recovery  of  bit 
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frtcdom,  till  a  sober  melancholy  nu  «preiul  ara  fals  mind  bj- 
ih«  idea  that  be  had  taken  an  everlastinf*  leave  of  nn  old  >nd 
^TKtblc  cQiDpanion.*  Alison  is  cquaity  minute  ns  regards 
odi  of  his  publications.  His  book  on  Population  was  brought 
ID  a  conclusion  nn  the  22nd  of  Dccrmbrr,  \SiS.  'It  was  at 
(Invn  at  night,  sitting  in  the  drawing-mnm  in  Si.Colmc  Street 
beude  Mn.  Alison,  tliat  it  was  fmislicd.'  His  lint  feeling  wns 
'gntitode  lu  the  AlinigUl}-  Disposer  of  all  events,  for  baring 
^en  him  health  and  strength  to  bring  a  work  of  such  varied 
match  to  an  end;"  his  next,  that  his  principal  duly  in  life 
m  now  discharged,  and  (hat  he  ought  henceforth  treat  litera- 
te as  an  aniuiemcnt  or  relaxation.  But  his  accomplished  and 
•pipathizing  wife  knew  him  better:  sbc  saw  that  intellectual 
adtvitv  was  essential  to  his  happiness ;  she  toh)  him  that  he 
(odd  not  live  without  writing ;  and  in  a  daj  or  two  a  fc«ling 
(tfiMliacboI^,  akin  to  that  of  Gibbon,  stole  over  him.  '  After 
»  wek's  rest,  accordingly,  I  resumed  my  labours  on  a  totallj- 
■lifltirmt  subject,  and  on  the  1st  January,  1829,  the  first  three 
[«fiu  of  my  History  of  the  French  Revolution  were  written.' 

The  alarming  condition  of  die  country  in  his  eyci  was  his 
fuamoant  motive  for  devoting  all  his  energies  to  the  work. 
^  naly  did  ilistress  very  gcitcrally  prevail,  bat  the  elements 
■^TEustance  to  change  were  destroyed  in  those  classes  where  it 
M  liitbeito  been  must  powerful.  The  revoluttonarr  spirit  (be 
MJt)  had  gained  strength  from  the  col<I-bli>oded  indillerence  with 
»iich  the  sufferings  of  the  rural  population  for  a  great  many  yean 
lul  been  received  by  the  political  economisu  who  unhamiily 
_M  obtained  the  direction  of  aflairs.  'Impressed  by  these 
^itti,  and  nothing  doubling  that  a  political  crisis  was  approach- 
■>;.  1  relinquished,  fur  the  time  at  least,  nil  thoughts  of  pub- 
ufaing  my  "  Pimulntion,"  and  proceeded  assitluously  with  the 
•Gttory  of  the  French  Kevolution.'  The  plan  be  adopted  to 
■Wtcn  it  as  much  as  possible,  and  give  it  an  air  of  iropar- 
8»lity,  is  thus  explained  : — 

.  '  1  vas  too  old  a  lawyer  not  to  know  the  abrength  of  a  caee  dupond- 
■■C  cUeSy  on  an  opponoo^s  testimony.  Writers,  oemctally  in  the 
Iwttcrly  Dorioir,'  when  the  work  apppornd,  tvpostodly  otg'octod  to 
i^M  being  founded  mainly  on  rcroliitionnry  wntingit,  imd  not  gomg 
^Ifcienlly  into  the  detail  of  original  anthority  nn  the  royalixt  ude. 
"^  did  net  M*  l^al  thu  was  Ih*  preeite  objeet  miidi  ituui  ainmd  al,  tutd 
"MgoM  th^aoriiUmiKr":  No  uue  can  read  it  without  jKroeiring 
ftil  iu  main  dotdgn  is  to  illnAtrato  the  danger  of  nvolatJons ;  and 
T*l  have  the  satisfnetiim  of  thiidting  tlist,  tliongh  it  has  freqnontly 
■ttt  ceaMiuvd  fur  huiug  unduly  Civinirahlo  to  the  popolar  leadors 
^tot  ntffioieutly  minute  iu  itu  debila  uf  tbo  horrors  of  the  Rovo- 
^HDi  it  has  never  yet  been  stigmatized  by  the  popular  party  as 
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eonUming  txt  iin£ur  or  exftggentod  reprowDtation  of  their  pniudplfl^ 
or  Mitions.'  i 

Wc  shall  present  I)-  6dc1  bim  compIaiDin^  that  th*  '  Qiitrtn)y^| 
took  no  notice  of  bis  book.  But  whoever  raised  the  objcdiefl 
<^  which  he  spMikt,  it  was  well  founded.  A  partj  pnmpblel 
axij  be  written  for  n  purpose  or  to  cstablisli  n  cur.  Not  s4 
n  hitlory,  in  wliieli  the  narrwlivc  «houl<l  bo  baswi  on  nn  tfa|nrt 
Uiil  collation  of  uuthoritie^  tmving  lh<^  readers  to  draw  itkt 
concltuion  for  ihemselvfrt.  The  bittoriaii,  above  all  the  his 
torian  who  propose*  to  inculcate  a  nior^il  of  vast  importaoce  i4 
mankind,  mast  not  pla;  the  advocate ;  and  it  is  strange  that  U 
shonM  so  far  have  mistaken  bis  TOcatitHt,  when  he  had  wel^ 
nigh  persuaded  himself  that  his  a>Tan<;enient  of  events  iii4 
division  into  periods  had  been  providenliallj  marked  out  fat 
him; —    ,  I 

'  By  steadily  pnrBuing  thia  object,  and  aometinies  making  the  OfU 
of  time  in  a  certain  degree  yield  (o  it,  it  is  siiqirisiiig  bow  DsttusUj 
the  ohaoB  of  events  Arran"ed  themsolvca  in  their  proper  departnuBU 
nud  how  many  WGll-dcifiuoa  jHtriocld  rtpjieared.aOunling  nalunl  twtiu 
places.  Indeed,  so  far  did  this  go,  thai  ultimately,  when  tlw  von 
was  well  advanced,  and  its  tomiinatiou  as  it  were  witbin  n^A.  Ibj 
]}criods  appeared  so  distinct,  and  the  proper  ordu  so  clear,  fAat  f  m 
fxlmoKl  lemple'l  to  bflicre  that  ihqj  hwl  been  jnirjiofels  amatged  in  diej 
cour»e  o/  occurrence  bi/  Onatipotenea,  in  ortUr  la  render  the  i/nat  pwJ 
Umom  to  be  deduced  from  Ihem  irmre  palpable  In  and  andmitiU  6 
nianldntL'  \ 

After  a  number  of  commonplace  remarks  on  history  and  iW 
rules  for  writing  it,  be  proceeds  with  the  air  of  one  who  v» 
Announcing  a  discovery : — 

*  lu  thii  estiroute  aud  drawing  of  nliamctfir,  I  procooded  on  I 
principle  which  esperienoc  tliruiigh  life  hiul  convinced  mo  was  mj 
nMmded.  This  was,  that  men,  when  yon  really  know  then,  a^ 
netUier  so  good  nor  so  bad  aa  they  are  gimemlly  supptwed  to  be,  M 
that  "  characters  of  imperfect  goodiiMB  "  constitute  tbu  great  majori^ 
of  the  human  race.'  I 

•  •  •  a  •  •  I 

*  I  sought  anziously  for,  and  disooverod,  many  rodocming  titila  ^ 
the  ehuaoteia  of  Rotxvipiorro  and  Dantun  ;  I  fonnd,  and  admitM 
withoBt  hesitatiuu,  tracos  of  tho  nnivur«nl  corruption  of  hnmaiti^  I 
those  of  Nelson  and  Widlington.  I  was  not  igoorant  that  this  WHU 
exposti  mt:  to  much  obloaay  from  thoeo  who  arc  disponed  todeiArsan 
men  aud  uiaka  devils  of  otken;  hut  I  know  that  Boatbcr  gods  is4 
deoHMis  are  now  to  be  fbund  upon  the  earth.'  I 

The  first  two  volumes  of  the  History  were  published  I 
April  1833,  after  the  appearance  of  parts  as  feelers  in  '  BtscI 
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wood'*  Magoiinr,'  tv  wbicli  he  wax  a  coiulnat  and  voluminnus 
caatnbutor.  Blackwr>ocl  gur«  liim  230  guinea!  for  the  first 
tdilioa  of  &  thousand  copies.  The  book  niacle  its  way  slowly : 
■be  publisher's  son,  after  tbo  specimen  copv  had  been  sent  round 
lo  ac  trade,  reported  ihat  the  subsrription  was  *  very  poor;' 
■ad  the  publisher  informrf)  the  nutbur,  with  manifest  chagrio, 
Ikl  when  he  showed  »  copy  to  Lord  Melvine,  *  his  Lordship 
coatri?ed  to  evade  tltc  purcluue.'  On  tlie  other  han<).  Professor 
ViboD, '  with  that  fearless  generosity  which  is  erer  the  aecom- 
paaiicent  of  ihe  highest  cl:u3  of  genius,'  spoke  of  the  work  in 
Ihr:  most  gratifying  terms,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  Lord 
Adrocala  Rae : — 

'For  h>ag  this  was  the  only  uncourngoinont  I  met  with.  Jfr. 
Qtfaf,  lo  i^iocn  I  had  nnt  a  oopy,  Juoliuul  iu  dliiliQot  terms  giving 
■^opioion  at  all  OB  it :  ha  oouteuted  liimstilf  with  saying  that  tho 
flpinioo  of  the  public  would,  ere  long,  be  pRinoimcetl  decidedly  nuu 

Rot  other  on  the  subject.  The  Duke  of  Welliugton  and  Six 
tel  aimply  acknowledged  reoetpt  of  tiie  copies ;  Lord  Aberdeen 
lima,  of  the  BtatMtneD  who  reeetred  copiea,  expressed  the  least 
■Icrest  in  tbo  nndertakiiig,  though  /  wrote  pritale  leltert  ^fainin-j 
•ijnnM  in  M«  irori  to  Oifm  alt.  Such  was  toe  reception  -nnieli  the 
'Hittory  of  Europe '  met  with  from  the  OooserratiTO  leaders  and  the 
piblie.  I  was  not  diseootaged ;  I  felt  a  aeoret  assurance  witMn  loe 
>hi(  my  tiow  would  come.' 

tie  criticisms  (he  states)  were  simply  contemptibtc^  and 
far  the  first  time  opened  bis  eyes  to  the  value  at  which  an 
Httiar  should  estimate  the  praise  or  blame  of  critics  : — 

'laeapabhs  of  entering  into  tbo  spirit  of  a  work  of  roAection  or 
knpntauoe ;  immersed  in  commonplace  thonght  or  frivolous  details ; 
WtitDte  of  tbe  infmnaUou  neoesaary  to  form  an  opinion  on  the 
Mnctoess  of  fitcts,  or  the  jadgment  requisite  to  appreciate  the 
iMiui  of  ooocluflions ;— thoy  have  yet  sufficient  vnnity  lo  deem  it 
Wfnwaij  to  show  their  superiority  to  the  antbor  by  criticising  his 
IMdnctioo.    Tbcir  only  rcsourco  for  doing  so  is  to  laslcn  on  the 

5U ;  which,  as  it  lies  on  tho  snrfacd,  and  is  npt^n  to  tlic  obwrvatiou 
lbs  moat  superficial  eye.  prcmnts  a  fair  mark  for  their  shafts.' 
•  ••••• 

'  I  twt  copiea  of  my  fint  two  Tolnmea  to  tbo  editors  of  the  prioonal 
HtnMrs,  particularly  the '  Quartarly '  and  '  Rilinbnrgh ; '  but  amwar 
•"^  My  notice  of  tbo  work.  The  former  tiovcr  roviowcd  it  at  all, 
B*  tnr  mentiooed  it,  except  in  a  carping  note  or  cavnal  attack ;  tbo 
'*it(f  £il  not  review  tho  work  till  it  was  coiielu(!cd,  but  it  did  tto  then, 
■bta^  with  a  Etir  amount  of  ovnsuro,  iu  a  liberal  and  bonontnbtv 
Qint.  Cflnaiduring  that  my  Histoiy  was  a  great  effort  made  in  favour 
^  fbt  CoDvemtivo  eause  at  the  period  of  its  lowest  depreasiou ;  when 
'b'  press  almost  universally  bad  gone  over  to  the  Liberal  or  revoln- 
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tionory  8id« ;  and  when  tiie  antbor  bf  publidnBg  H  bad 
proolndcd  lumaelf  from  all  ch&uce  of  profaaaiou]  pnxnolioii  from 
GgTQniment, — 1  folt  that  tbia  sileQce  on  the  part  of  th«  '  Quuterlf ' 
was  nnjuBt,  more  oapeciall;  as  Ibe  oditor  was  an  old  pcnootl 
Mend.' 

H«  mspvc-tcd  at  the  time,  what  (he  »bj»)  he  afterwards  aaeer 
mined  t«  be  tlte  fact,  that  this  was  owing  to  Mr.  Croker,  'whoM 
influence  in  the  Kuview  wu  p.trsimount,  and  who  was  chagrinec 
at  finding  anolher  taking  out  of  his  liiinds  a  subject  on  whid 
he  himself  intended  to  write.'  If  Mr.  Croker  meditated  a  bod 
OD  the  SAine  subject,  he  would  Lardlj  have  been  deterred  by  tbl 
prior  appearance  of  one  composed  on  such  a  plan  ;  awl  it  nerei 
cccms  to  have  occnrred  to  the  disappointcu  author  that  ibl 
silence  of  the  '(Quarterly'  was  susceptible  of  a  more  charitsbli 
interpretation :  that  the  old  perional  friend,  nut  being  able  t| 
•ay  conscientiously  what  he  would  have  wislied  to  say  of  fti 
book,  adopted  the  least  embarrassing  alternative  of  not  re\'ie* 
inf;  it  at  all. 

The  remainder  of  the  year  1833,  so  far  as  time  could  h 
snared  from  professional  avocations,  was  devoted  to  the  vuatiinu 
tion  of  the  History,  which  was  now  entering  on  the  miUUi^ 
career  of  Xapolcon.  *This  gave  an  interest  to  my  labooi 
which  1  had  long  hoped  for,  but  never  before  experienced.  1 
far  exotrciletl  what  I  had  anticipated.  Henceforth  my  work  lu 
got  what  1  was  aware  it  bad  previously  wanted — ^unity  t 
interest.  .  .  .  Napoleon  had  drawn  all  the  events  of  the  pcHa 
to  bis  person,  as  be  had  concentrated  all  the  forces  of  Einof 
around  or  in  opposition  to  his  standards.  The  singlenea< 
interest  in  .Sophocles  or  Euripides  was  not  more  complw 
In  the  course  of  his  continental  travels  he  had  visited  molt  i 
the  principal  hnttleliclds,  and  made  sketches  of  the  gnnuii 
He  had  also  a  decided  taste  for  military  mattcn,  and  h 
descriptions  of  battles  are  marked  by  a  graphic  power  and 
spirit  which  make  them  die  most  attractive  portions  of  h 
work.  Indeed,  the  popularity  which  it  eventually  obtoiiii 
was  mainly  owing  to  them. 

During  the  whole  of  1433  and  1S34  he  was  writing  rvgoInA 
fur  *  Black  wood's  Mng^zine.'  sometimes  two  papers  a  nont 
They  were  all  on  political  subjects.  He  felt  it  impossible 
expatiate  on  taste,  literature,  or  poetry  when  the  world  w 
in  a  state  of  convoUion,  when  expectations  of  rcvolutioo  m 
eqaally  entertained  on  both  sides :  '  on  the  one,  with  the  oO 
ardent  hopes  of  a  regcneratinn  of  aociety — on  the  other,  Wl 
the  mi»st  mortal  apprehensions  of  its  overthrow.'  It  is  new 
US  that  KH'iety  was  in  such  imminent  danger,  so  near  ils  dm 
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w,  in  1833  or  1834 ;  bat,  be  that  as  it  mny,  be  hod  worked 
bJnotf  up  to  the  highest  pilch  of  cntbusium,  and  stood 
pt^uTcd  to  trap,  like  Curtius,  into  the  gulf: — 

'  1  wrote  Beooiding  to  my  inTuriuble  pnetloe  through  life,  Httonfll;, 
fmij,  and  &arleMly;  and  I  muj  uy  with  tnith,  I  wu  uike 
iidiflinait  whetfaer  it  ma  to  lead  me  to  tho  scafluld  at  the  Benoh. 
/idciog  frota  the  past  aod  the  experieoios  of  other  ounotrits,  /  e«r- 
Un^  thoHgiU  the  fomer  icat  /&«  mors  j^reftdMe  lermtnatioa  to  mg 
Umti.' 

Thij  recaU  the  speech  given  to  Mackintosh  in  'The  Anti- 
jwoWn:' — 

'I  expect  the  uontcat,  and  I  am  pnparod  for  it.  My  wnriocs,  my 
lite  itnll^  are  at  your  diapoHal— nhothcr  to  act  or  to  Huflcr,  I  urn 
nut— irith  Hampdeo  ou  tlie  Fipld  or  uriLli  StdiKiy  on  tbt!  Scaffold. 
aj  {iiunple  may  bo  more  imcful  to  you  than  my  taloiita ;  and  this 
Wi  may  perliaptt  Hvrra  your  eauwe  luoro  eflootuaUy,  if  phuit^  ujiuii  a 
ftlt  at  Temple  Bar,  than  if  it  mui  ououpiod  iu  oi^niuas  yoor 
ffiailleei.  in  prepftrlug  your  revolutionary  uX]>Iusions,and  oonaueting 
J«r  corroepondeoce.' 

It  ma  in  this  rialtml  framr  of  mind  that  Alison  madr  his  first 
loMic  apeech  as  a  politician,  in  Jane  1834,  at  a  dinner  givea 
kytn:  hundrrd  Conwrvativc  electors  to  a  defeated  candidate. 
Bt  was  kidly  plarcd,  and  the  circumstances  were  in  other 
iNpects  unfnvonrable  to  him  :— 

'I  nit  unstained,  havcrcr,  at  on  all  other  important  occasioos  of 
^  bfii,  by  a  accret  confidence  in  my  dw:i  powcta,  irliivb,  witboot, 
1  twi,  prodncing  any  external  dianUy  of  it  in  nianuer  or  conroraa- 
lim,  reliered  mo  of  diacinieluile.  Thai  calm  conviction  in  onu  of  the 
BMt Tslnablu gifU  of  nature;  for  it  remores  eqnally  the  pcrturbtt' 
Imb  «hkh  may  ]iroduou  failure,  and  the  vanity  which  msy  dt*%nte 
'WMsa  On  this  oocasion  it  proved  of  the  utmost  aervioe.  ^Vheu  I 
^iKd  up  lo  speak,  the  greater  part  of  the  company,  not  knowing  who 
itma,orif  Ihoydid  know,  taking  it  for  granted  from  the  place  given 
■U  Hut  I  ms  not  irorth  iJalCDing  to,  wcro  inattentive,  or  converdng 
^  ea^  other ;  and  my  voice,  povrctfal  aa  it  vaa,  conld  eoantely 
mnoimt  the  din  with  trbieh  I  ms  Barroundod.  Before  a  fbw  Ben- 
''ttM,  however,  had  been  utterod,  I  sair  the  oyea  of  numbors  fixed  on 
n*;  du  noise  npidly  cea«««l,  the  head*  were  tnmcd  ronnd,  and  in 
'<■  tkaa  five  minute*  every  conotooanoo  in  the  mnin  wnit  6xi}A  on  mc, 
nd  nu  mmd  but  my  ovra  voice  vnt  to  be  heard  iu  Uio  hall.' 

^*ot  only  was  he  rapturously  cheered  when  he  concluded,  but 
"hen  the  chairman  tovirards  the  end  of  the  evening  alluded  to 
"'*  »pc«eh,  the  company  stood  np  and  g»vc  thn«  rehemcnt 
^f^'^.  In  reference  to  the  British  Assoctalion,  whidi  mirt  at 
Minbiugh  in  September  1834,  he  cxprouea  a  duubl  whether  it 
"*^  been  of  real  service.     '  Genius  is  essentially  solitary ;  iu 
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home  is  the  library  or  the  fireside,  not  tb«  uicinbly  or  tho  lecture- 
room.  All  great  discoveries  have  been  tn&dc  by  the  unuded 
efforts  of  lonrlj-  thought.'  Tbi«  is  ono  specimen,  amongst  maay, 
of  bis  mode  of  wenkcning  a  borrowed  maxim  or  thoaght  br 
expanding  or  pnrAphinsing  it.  'Sulitudi-  ix  the  nurse  of  genius* 
WAS  the  remark  of  (iibhon,  who  must  assuredly'  was  not  thinki^f 
of  the  library  or  the  firexide.  He  vra«  alluding  to  MaboRMt 
withdrawing  from  the  world  and 'from  the  arms  of  Cadi^' 
for  religious  contemplation.* 

On  the  accession  of  the  short  Tory  administratioa  in  183J, 
it  was  in  contemplation   to  make  Alison  Solicitor-General,  u^ 
thus    place    him    in    the    direct    road    to    the    I}<rnch,  but  tb 
Shricvnltj'   of  Lanarkshire,  worth  about  l-lOO/.   a  year,  falliar 
vacant,  he  accepted  it  as  olTcring  the  best  chance  uf  a  permuKOt 
competency.      He  had  no  political  or  forensic  ambition  ;al 
fixed  (>l!iciiil  duty,  he  thought,  might  be  so  managed  as  W  be 
rather  an  aid  than  a  hindrance  to  literary  punuits.     '  With  tto 
exception  of  one  extraordinary  man  ^meaning  Southey) ',  nt» 
Coleridge  in   his  '  Biograpliia  Literaria,'  '  I  have  never  liW)»ii 
an    individual,  least  of  all  an  individual  of  genias,  bealtbjtpr 
happy  without  a  profession,  that  is,  some  r<^ular  empIoynwoC 
that  dncs  not  depend  on  the  will  of  the  moment.     Three  how* 
of  leisure,  unallaycd  by  any  alien  anxiety,  will  luflicc  to  teiUv' 
in  literature  a  larger  product  of  what  is  truly  genial,  than  mti* 
of  compulsion.' 

On  the  l^th  of  February,  1835,  Alison  removed  wilfc  bi> 
family  from  Edinburgh  to  Fossil  House,  near  Glasgow,  ant^ 
about  the  same  time  appeared  the  third  and  fourth  voliauv 
of  the  History,  bringing  it  down  to  the  assumption  of  ifc^ 
imperial  crown  by  Kapoleon  in  December  1804.  These  toImM^ 
were  n  decided  improvement  on  the  first  two  :  the  public  b»pi» 
to  recognize  the  botik  ns  a  trustworthy  repository  ol  facts,  whi(4» 
were  to  be  found  nowhere  else  in  so  ncceasible  a  shape:  bi^ 
industry  and  honesty  of  intention  were  beyond  dispute,  and  tl>^ 
most  carping  critics  could  nut  deny  the  artistic  skill  and  ipf^* 
with  whicli  the  Napoleonic  campaigns  are  dashed  off,  Tl>« 
grand  central  figure  of  the  emperor  stands  out  in  broad  rtli^** 
and  he  is  brought  vividly  before  us  at  tho  culminating  point  *** 
his  career,  as  he  was  teen  by  Bcranger. 


'  Un  conqm'rant,  doiis  sa  fortaue  nltiftrc^ 
So  fit  an  jeu  dea  scuptn^s  et  dos  lois, 
Et  de  ees  picds  uu  x't'ut  voir  la  pousBi^o 
Empreinte  eucure  sur  le  handcnu  des  roia.' 

Una  and  PolL'    Dr.  Wm.  Smith's  etKtion,    VvU  vi.  p.  22. 
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Vint  wu  Alison's  element,  and  tbu  portion  of  his  bictorj-  wu 
motilv  matlc  op  of  war.     The  fifth  volume,  bringing  down  the 
Duntire  to  the  ronqurst  of  PniiBia  In  October  nn<I  November 
ISOfi,  mu  published  in  .Mny  1836.     It  irns  (he  slates)  fuvour- 
aUr  noticed  hy  the  daily  atiil  wc^-kly  press,  the  lemltn^  leriewa 
ttilt  preserring   a  stolid    silenw  regarding    it.      A    somewhat 
aailar  reception  awaited  the  sixth  rolnme,  published  in  No- 
raaber  1S3(,  and   coming   down   to  ibe   battle   of  Corunn«. 
Tbeac  volumes  were  completed  in  the  midst  of  official  occups- 
(ioB,  of  a  sort  which  could  hardly  hare  IcA  him  the  daily  lliree 
lunn  of  leisure  required  by  Coleridge,     Be»i<lc*  llie  judicial 
biuine«t  reijuiring  constant  Attendance  in  bis  court,  the  prosecu- 
tion of  criini',  and  the  maintenance  of  the  peace,  in  a  county 
mmbering  4IK),000  intiabitants,  \im\  devolved  upon  him  under 
ihe  most  trying  circunutances. 

In  July  1$35,  a  mob  bad  assembled  at  Airdrie,  and  were  pro> 
Deeding  to  nets  of  violence,  when  he  started  from  the  Gla^os 
bairacks  with  a  troop  of  horse,  dispersed  the  rioters,  and  »ci«ed' 
tiie  ringleaders.  The  inefficiency  of  the  pence  officers  on  this 
UmI  other  occasions  induced  him  to  propose  the  establishment 
of  a  rani  police,  but  in  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  country 
^tlemen  to  the  slightest  sacrificie,  he  'beheld  exemplified  on  a 
tmill  scale  the  selfish  disinclination  of  the  French  noblesse  to 
tuition,  which  was  the  dilTiculty  tlmt  Louis  XVI.  never  couldj 
OVftcome,  and  was  an  immediate  cause  of  the  Revolution.'* 

The  consequence  was  that,  when  the  formidable  cotton-strike 
rf  1837  occurred,  the  civil  power  was  hopelessly  incapable  of 
frappling  with  it.  The  colliers  and  miners  followed  the  ei- 
uapje  of  the  cvftton -spinners,  and  altogether  there  were  upwards 
ol  fifty  thousand  ]>ersons  nut  of  work  and  linnde«l  together  in  open 
<lcfitace  of  the  law.  'Hie  new  hands  htreil  by  the  masters  were 
bmtilly  asaaulled  :  fire-biills,  and  other  combustibles,  were 
I^TOVn  at  night  into  the  mills:  and  at  length  John  Smith,  a 
ae*  hand,  was  murdered  (shot  through  the  back)  in  the  street 
r!  the  men  employed  by  the  united  cotton-spinners,  without  oi>e 
•f  tlie  numerous  eye-witnesses  of  the  crime  venturing  to  inter- 
"^  or  give  evidence.  The  situation  at  Glasgow  strongly 
J'WinWed  what  was  recendy  seen  at  Dublin.  A  reward  of 
•"^t  was  offered  for  the  <)is«:overy  of  the  jiersons  implicated, 
*'*Ana  the  25lh  of  July  (two  days  after  the  murder)  Alison 
'•Wited  secret  notice  that  two  persons  would  give  him  jm- 
P^tant  information  if  he  would  meet  them  alone  in  some  seques- 
place.     He  met  them  accordingly  in  a  vault  under  one  of 

— ^.    -'  bit  HlMor;  liu  aajt  tliut  Vull&in  sod  BouiotM,  sad  tbo  nalioaa]  vhMSi 
*"*  tltt  irae  oaata  of  the  Bwrolution. 
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the  public  buildings  in  the  College  of  Glasgrow,  to  wliicb  tbej 
were  lulmitted  by  a  back-door  through  the  College  grocn. 

The  information  they  gave  proved  in  the  higlie«  ilcgrce  impor- 
t«nt.  Tliry  concurred  in  deponing  ihnl  thu  secret  committee  flf 
the  cotton-spinners  IifuI  determined  to  assassinate  ihp  new  bandt 
and  master -mnnufnctiirers  in  Gliugow,  one  after  anoAtr, 
till  the  demands  nf  the  combined  workmen  were  complied 
with ;  that  Smith,  assassinated  on  the  preceding  Saturday,  hiil 
been  selected  as  the  first  victim,  and  a  master-in anuftcUmi, 
whom  thoy  named,  was  to  be  murdered  the  ne\t ;  and  that  Intli 
which  they  exhibited,  had  been  made  out  of  the  succctoTt 
victims,  including  the  most  respectable  manufacturers  in  Oltt- 
gow.  They  added  that,  on  the  Sntunlity  following,  the  2iltk. 
the  general  committee  went  to  meet  nt  tlie  HlncJf  Boy  'J'aren 
in  the  Gullowgnte,  and  describt^d  how  he  might  gain  accew  » 
the  apartment,  which  was  a  conceakni  one.  Being  Batitfid 
from  their  manner  and  from  collateral  knowledge  that  lh«7 
spoke  truth,  ho  sent  instructions  to  Captain  Miller,  the  faaa 
of  the  police,  to  have  twenty  policemen  rcaily  at  nine  o'clock 
on  Saturday,  without  giving  any  inlimatiun  of  the  scrrior 
on  which  they  were  to  be  employed,  but  mentioned  tlat  Ik 
(Alison)  would  join  him  at  that  hour.  Armed  only  vtlh 
the  large  walking-stick  which  he  generally  carried,  lie  dk* 
the  police  at  the  mouth  of  the  Black  Boy  Close,  where  be 
stationed  four  men,  with  instructions  to  let  no  one  in  or  out 

'  Having  reached  tlio  tavern,  the  remaining  sixteen  men  wwe 
Btattoued  round  it,  twelve  at  ita  front  aud  four  at  the  back,  with  onl^ 
to  seJEe  aiiy  one  uttemiiting  Ur  escape ;  and  Mr.  ^Salmood,  Captui 
Miller,  Mr.  Nieh,  and  I,  entered  the  houee.  Wo  found  the  desoriftioii 
of  it  to  tally  precisely  with  the  accouut  wo  hod  received,  so  Uul  i» 
at  once  kneiv  whore  to  gii.  There  was  a  tiupnlooT  in  the  roof  of  lb 
chief  room  bolow,  up  which  we  ascoudod  by  a  movahlo  wood«n  du 
or  ladder,  and  reaclioil  tho  floor  above,  where  wc  expected  to  find  Hi 
cummittoo.  Captain  Millor  entered  first,  followed  by  myeolf,  sfttf 
whom  camo  Mr.  Salmond  and  Mr.  Nish.  Wo  found  tho  whole  wm* 
mittcL-,  Kiiteon  in  number,  seated  round  a  table  in  consultation,  wA 
ft  large  qiiikutity  of  moiioy  spread  out  before  them,  ami  ouly  one  lighV 
which,  from  n  gas-burnor  >!eBcending  from  tho  roof,  iltuminatodtte 
apartment.  Having  found  tho  porsouK  we  wished,  1  instantly  rotUlHa 
down  tho  trail-stair,  and  brought  up  eight  of  the  polio<!,  whom  ' 
tttutionud  on  the  oiitrtido  of  the  door,  and  rc-enl'sriiig,  vrent  iaUi  1^ 
oentru  of  the  room,  and  etoocl  under  the  gaslight  to  prevent  any  oV 
from  ailvaiK^iug  to  put  it  out.  I  then  looked  round,  and  naff  ^ 
the  comiiiittou  were  so  aGtonishcd  aud  imuic-struck  tlint  no  ruaistts^^ 
would  be  attempte<l,  tliougli  thoy  were  in  tho  room  four  to  one.  '^ 
cflbct.  Captain  Miller,  while  I  Htocid  in  tho  oeutre  of  the  room,  callf^ 
oat  tho  name  of  eai.-li  meuihor  of  the  committee,  and  beckoned 
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(•pout.  TImt on  obeyed,  vera  Unk«d  on  the  nntiridn  to  tbepoUoo^ 
ttdmndied  away,  with  all  the  papertt Cotuid  in  tbi>  itpnrtiouiit,  h>  ths 
poHce  office,  irhidi«r  I  accompaaied  them  anil  uiado  oat  wamuiU  for 
ihJrMtniniltal,  w!iicb  was  earned  into  exccatiuu  iiamodiatdy.' 

TiM  tim«];  diapla^  of  coo(n«3S,  courage,  and  vigour,  broke 
op  tlic  combination,  tt  brought  upon  him  a  torrt^nt  of 
Ikiealening  letters,  which  he  threw  aside.  '  1  knew  that  it  was 
imponiblf  for  a  person  xt  mueh  engaged  in  btisineas  as  I  to 
{wd  igaintt  privntt!  astas«in:itinn,  therr^fun-  [  madn  no  attt^mpt 
U  do  so,  but  walked  about  as  usual,  boiti  in  tht?  day  and  at 
mgtit,  wiili  nothing  but  my  large  walking-stick  in  my  hand.' 
Kt  appeared  as  a  witnesa  before  the  Combination  Committee 
of  the  Hoas«  of  Commons  in  March  and  April  1838,  when  his 
Oimination  occupied  five  days,  at  the  rate  of  four  hours  a-da;. 
(TConncIl  and  Wnklej  took  the  lend,  and  exerted  all  their  powers 
to  nesken  the  efii-il  of  his  testimony,  '  On  one  occasion,  when 
b>r  bad  dncribfd  the  habits  of  the  combine<l  operatirns,  W'akley 
i^ad,  "Prar  how  do  you  know  their  habits?  do  you  associate 
m4them?"  "No,"he  replied,  ".Mr.  Wakley,  I  do  not;  but 
(un  sonr  to  lay  they  are  often  obliged  to  associate  with  me; 
for  there  «  hardly  a  day  in  which  some  of  them  arc  not  brought 
10  dril  or  criminal  business  before  me,  in  the  course  of  which 
their  habits  and  r>rocecd!n<:s  are  immeduitely  brought  to  lighu" 
Od  another  occasion,  when  he  had  said  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
pnceed  against  tlir  combinations  in  order  to  protect  the  indus- 
IfUOl  men  exposed  to  their  violence,  Wakley  intttrrupted  hitn  by 
Ac  question,  "  And  pray,  sir,  who  constitutml  you  tbcir  pro- 
twor?"  "King  William  IV.,"  he  replied,  "when  he  made 
IB' fliief  magistrate  of  Lanarkshire  ;  and  whoever  may  abandon 
■liw  duty  to  the  poor,  I  hope  it  never  will  be  the  officers  of 
'm  Crown."  After  this  Wakley  desisted  from  further  attempts 
*f  Iht  kind,  and  Ihcy  afterwards  became  very  good  friends. 
'Vam  the  examination  was  over,  he  came  up  and  made  a 
Mudsome  apology,  adding,  "The  fact  is,  sir,  you  would  be 
*  devilish  good   fellow   if  vou  were  not   such   a   confounded 

His  principal  encounter  with  O'Connell  was  provoked  by 
<)D*)lionB  as  to  the  probable  effect  of  education  In  ameliorating 
*»e  habits  and  diminishing  the  vices  of  the  working  classes. 
""  his  expressing  great  doubt  whether  education  would  do 
^""^  than  turn  human  depravity  into  a  different  channel, 
"Connell  said,  'Then,  .Mr.  Alison,  you  don't  agree  to  the 
*Miinent  of  the  poet — 

"  Didioiflse  Sdolitcr  artes 
EraoUit  mores  nee  aioit  caw  ferus." ' 
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'  Y«8,'  he  replied,  *  I  do  ag^ve  to  it.  You  will  observe  the  port 
Uja,  "nee  ainit  esM-  ferot;"  he  does  not  sft^,  "nee  tinit  nte 
pravos'"  Assuming  that  the  reading  of  the  lower  claun  viH 
be  Always  of  a  ddftmou*  and  demoraliiing  tendpncj',  the  ioeri- 
table  infi-renee  is  tlint  tliev  hod  brltcr  nut  1m!  taught  to  read  al 
ail;  and  Aiiiou  virluallj  agreed  with  tlie  oracle  of  the  hunliog- 
6eld,*  who  xntd  that  the  sole  result  of  teaching  the  people  la 
ri>ad  and  write  seemed  to  be  to  enable  the  servant  fcirU  to  rend 
their  mistre&ses'  letters,  and  idle  boys  to  chalk  ribaldry  oo  the 
walls.  The  onlv  eduoHtion  Alison  would  allow  the  masses  vas 
religious  education,  to  be  kept  entirely  free  frwm  secular  and 
(we  presume)  to  be  cnrried  on  oraliy.  When  ailcrd  how  they 
eon  tw  improved  mentally  or  morally  wilhuut  education,  he 
replies,  by  suffering — ■  whom  the  Lord  loretb.  He  chastenetk.' 
lie  forgot  that  if  the  French  peasantry  before  the  RevolnliiMi 
whos«  ferocity  he  dwells  upon,  could  hare  been  improved  by 
suffering,  they  would  have  been  the  mildest  pensantr)-  upon  earth. 
His  Hssay  on  'The  Principles  of  Population'  was  published 
in  June  1^0.  It  was  received  (he  says)  by  the  daily  prejt 
with  favour,  and  'manv  of  the  ablest  journals  of  a  litetaiy 
character  did  not  heiiiaic  to  aBinn  that  Mnlthus's  doctrines  hsd 
at  last  met  with  a  decisive  refutation.'  If  they  bad  taken  the 
trouble  to  study  tliose  doctrines,  ihcy  might  have  come  to  a 
different  conclusion.  The  first  edition  of  Maltbus's  famous  Eiwy, 
published  in  179S,  is  a  rare  and  curious  book  :  the  larger 
portion  of  it  having  been  superseded  and  suppressed.t  It  vu 
especially  directed  against  Godwin's  and  Condorcet's  doctrine  of 
the  perfect] bilitr  of  man.  The  argument  was,  that  populatiw 
when  unchecked  goes  on  doubling  itself  every  twenty-five  years, 
i.e.  goes  on  increasing  in  a  geometrical  ratio  :  fvbiltt  subsisinite 
only  inerc-ascs  in  an  arithmetical  ratio.  Thus,  in  little  tttott 
than  a  century  the  population  of  the  British  Isles  would  exceed 
five  hundred  millions,  and  in  another  twenty-five  years  would 
equal  or  exceed  the  entire  population  of  the  habitable  globf- 
Constantly  pressing  on  the  means  of  subsistence,  it  is  only  kept 
within  ImumIs  by  misery  and  vie*. 

■  Mr.  UcTnall,  the  •gtmt'  Mr.  U^uU.  Another  ttaabU  rwuifc  of  ^ 
ia  qnntml  bj  JohnMD,  wlio,  aimoTvd  by  lb«  idlft  talk  of  Hnw  fbraifEBO*  ■ 
HlanKlitt'r's  CoflW-hotise,  tnruMl  to  BoswslI  and  nid :  *  Data  not  this  otoli* 

old  Hi'I'iiult'ti  obswvlilioii— /nr  arii;ttin>t  I iir,  fttiignrn  are/oem' 

t  '  An  KiRiV  on  the  I'ritiprplt  v!  F()[iu]ut[uij  an  it  aO^ts  tbe  fatoM  to- 
provemcnt  of  ^uridjr:  wilb  Itruuuku  on  llit)  Spmalsfims  Ot  Hr>  Godirtib*' 
tWlon*t.  Mid  otlier  Writ cij.'  l.<iiidou.  1798.  In  nn&ef  tbcSBpprewedttifl''*' 
be  nja :  '  I  slioul'J  be  iuoliavd  to  eoaaiUx  tbo  world  and  thi>  )il«  a«  tbe  ■V'l 
peooMsef  God,  noi  for  ihe  trial,  bnt  for  lbs  oi«ation  iind  fnmiiitioD  of  niHi* 
BovoeH  noccwLTf  to  amikeii  iatrt  elisutje  natter  into  ipirit ;  lo  anhlimiH  ■* 
dust  at  catlb  iato  soul ;  %o  elicit  an  ctbcreol  ijiark  Itoa  the  foDl  ot  els;.' 
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'  ^^  plftgiM*  or  (OjtliqnahcK  break  nut  HcftTco't  dcdgD, 
ica  a  Borgiii  or  a  Catiline?' 

bf  tben  a  famine-  or  n  pcstilrnn-  ?  But  apparently  fri^Ltcned 
tlic  imputation  of  impugning  the  beneficent  designs  of  Pro- 
kocr,  ^iKlthu*,  in  bi>  xicontl  ftnd  all  subirqucnt  editions, 
uittod  tliR  action  of  nnolhvr  cli4-ck  which  ili<l  not  cH)mr  iin<ler 
t  bod  of  niittTv  (iv  vice.  Tlits  is  thi^  moral  f^beck  ;  tlie 
idpntisl  restraint  which  prevents  people  marrying  by  the  fenr 

Icmerin^  tbeir  condition  in  life  or  of  not  being  able  to  pro- 
le for  a  family.  This  admioioa  weakened  the  ease  against 
idtria  and  Condorcct,  to  whom  it  was  open  to  reply  that  the 
n1  cfa«ck  would  be  id  fall  force  in  the  virtuont  community 
tj  oiDtein plated  ;  but  the  Essay  w«s  not  the  less  Taluablc  in 
rtding  attention  to  the  popular  fallacy,  that  the  mere  mnl> 
lication  of  the  ^tecies,  without  reganl  to  circumslnm-rs,  is  n 
nA.  Far  from  denying,  Altitun  diitinclly  ufGrmi  th«  principle, 
licb,  be  contends,  is  met  and  neutralized  by  the  fundamental 
T  of  Xatare  (already  mentioned),  that  the  labour  of  one  man's 
ad*  it  more  tbaa  adequate  to  hit  own  guppoTt.  Tkertfifr^ 
mluiid  can  never  want  food.  As  well  say  that  it  is  a  funds- 
Mil  law  of  Xature  that  one  tailor  can  make  coats,  waistcoats 
il  breeches  enough  for  ten.  ThfTffore  mankind  can  never 
Atclothes.  Is  it  a  fundamental  law  of  Nature  that  every  man 
O  is  rrndy  to  cultivate  land  should  have  it,  nnd  tbnt  every 
n  who  is  ready  to  labour  for  bis  dailr  bread  should  be  found 
•k?  If  so,  we  »re  coming  dangerously  near  the  '  Droit  au 
nail '  of  Looia  Diane,  bihI  the  '  La  Propriety,  c'est  le  Vol '  of 
iiQiomme. 

Alison  baa  accumulated  a  mass  of  statistics  to  prove  that  the 
ill  of  over-population  arise  from  'the  errors,  the  follies  and 
'■  vices  of  mankind,*  all  of  which,  he  maintains,  might  be 
fruited  by  wiu;  legiiiation  or  by  a  cliongc  of  habits  in  the 
i^le:  if,  for  exnmpk*,  the  Irish  would  leave  olT  living  on 
l>to»  and  the  Hindoos  on  rice.  Dul  so  far  M.tltbusi.-tns 
«I4  go  cordially  along  with  him.  Where  they  would  part 
iDpany  woidd  be  when  he  proposes  bis  specific  remedies ;  one 
which  is  a  legal  provision  for  the  poor  sufficient  to  relieve 
nn  from  the  worst  privations  and  conscious  degradation  of 
uperitm.     This,  he  thinks,  would  inspire  them  with  a  spirit 

>Ddep<-iKlence  ami  prevent  the  spread  of  pauper  habits.  He 
>>kl  have  commended  the  Uerkabire  overseer  who,  during  tlie 
quiry  which  led  to  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1H34, 
K  the  Commissioner  with  a  smiling  face,  saying :  *Vou  will 
"  nothing  wrtmg  here :  we  give  our  paopers  four  good  meals 
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In  his  concluding  cliitjitcr,  b«  puU  forth  all  his  Klr«Dgt!i  to 
priiv^  tlint  till!  pr(Hluctiv«  powers  of  the  land  ar«  inexhaustible, 
and  that,  if  the  land  should  f»il,  there  remains  the  sea.  '  ThoK 
who  are  alarmed  at  the  possibility  of  a  geometrical  incnsK 
of  human  beings  compared  with  the  cstent  of  the  terraancoo) 
globe,  would  do  well  to  consider  the  rate  of  multiplication  «t 
the  finny  tribe  compared  with  the  boundless  suifacie  of  the  wl', 
They  may  also  take  comfort  from  what  is  silently  going  « 
'beneath  the  glassy  wave,'  'amidst  the  verdant  slopes  and  raDSj 
i»lc»  of  the  Pacific  ': — 

'  Wliile  mau  in  thu  old  world  is  piuing  under  the  miaertM  wU^j 
hie  wickeduvHs  has  ureatLfd,  or,  gpccultitiug  in  tbo  strength  <if  )i(^ 
iutellMSt  on  the  sujiposod  limits  whiuh  the  extent  of  the  globe  ks^ 
imposed  to  his  iacrousfc,  an  iuscet  in  the  Pacific  is  calling  a  new  wwil 
into  eiiateuce.  aud  couultess  myriads  of  happy  antmalB  are  iBbonring' 
to  extend  the  continents  over  which,  in  the  lulneea  of  time,  hi4  ntnj 
enlightened  and  grateful  tace  is  to  extend.'  ^M 

Neither  of  the  principal  Reviews  so  much  as  mentioneJ  wB 
book,  and  he  '  failed  to  discover  in  subsequent  systematic  wotis 
on  the  subject  many  traces  of  its  having  made  any  gre«t  im- 
pressions.' One  impression  it  left  was  that  his  strength  Hi 
not  lie  in  abstract  reasoning  ;  he  gives  us  declamation  fiiraift 
ment ;  bis  logics  Ihiots  to  his  rhetoric  about  the  some  pcv- 
portion  that  FalstafTs  bread  bore  to  llie  sack  ;  and  the  'Mr. 
VVordy  '  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  st.inds  confesieil. 

The  Kssay  on  Population  did  not  materially  interfere  viA 
the  continuation  of  the  History,  the  ninth  volume  of  whidi. 
completing  the  work  as  originally  designed,  appeared  in  Ju»f ; 
1842.  Blackwood  suggested  that  the  publication  should  uIk 
place  on  the  18th,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo;  »; 
effect  which  it  was  necessary  that  the  whole  of  the  manusa^i 
should  be  out  of  the  author's  hands  by  tlie  7th.  On  the  monunf 
of  the  0th,  not  with  Stan  ding  his  utmost  exertions,  the  wbule . 
battle  and  the  second  taking  of  Paris  remained  to  be 
and  he  bad  only  twenty-four  hours  left. 

'  Being  determined  if  possible  to  come  up  Ui  time,  I  began  i 
ISBt  day  of  my  labours  in  a,  very  business-like  maimer.  I  gi 
secretary  (Mr.  P.  T.  Young,  u  most  vuliiable  aud  bitbfid 
to  PosaiJ  at  teu  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  June,  and  began  to  i 
the  Waterloo  campaign.  With  tbu  exception  of  twenty  miontM  ^ 
dinner  lasted,  I  dictated  without  inteniiission  till  throe  next  morniiiSr 
when  Mr.  Young  was  so  tired  that  he  conld  write  no  num.  Dj<* 
this  I  sent  him  to  bed,  aud  sat  down  myself  and  wrote  till  six,  ilMi 
Inidied"tbe  last  line  of  the  last  page,"  being  the  deecriptiiiK' 
the  second  interment  of  Napoleon  at  Paris,  ending  with  the  mW 
"No  nuda  can  ahow  tbetomb  of  Alexander."    1  wont  i^      "' 
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AStm  fo  call  hor  down  to  witnoBS  tho  condnnon,  and  An  eaw  tbe 
ttttwovda  of  tho  work  writkn,  and  Eigced  her  name  an  tlie  DULrgin. 
Il  muU  b«  iiSeeUtioti  to  conoail  that  I  felt  deep  cmotioii  at  tlus 
naL  Tbo  words  of  Gibbco  when  ho  ooocludod  his  inuoortal  work 
in  lie  snmmei^boaBO  at  Lnimnuo,  which  I  had  long  knows  b^  heart, 
Moncd  to  mj  mind ;  not  with  tliv  foulieh  idea  that  mj-  work  for  a 
■nscat  could  bo  oomparod  to  hi«,  but  tbut  it  «u  ono  of  as  graat 
lAocr,  pur<ned  with  aM  much  porHitvcriuioc,  uiid  which  had  boon  tbo 
watt  of  at  Ictul  oqmJ  pleiuniro.  I  unbarred  the  wiodowx,  and 
kobd  out  npom  tho  iiark.  Tho  momitig  was  oImt  and  briftht ;  an 
■tlmtded  aim  abed  Une  bright  light  of  aiimmer  en  the  turf  aud  the 
tea:  and  the  ahadowa  of  their  leafj  maaaea,  stretching  before  hia 
jit  lofel  nya,  eaat  bnad  bars  <rf  shade  athwart  the  green  etpaase. 
Hm  ganng  on  Ike  scene  for  some  minutes,  I  retired  to  rest  too 
■aek  suited  to  sleep,  and  lay  in  a  dolicioas  trance,  rorolnng  the 
iMiad  dreaming  of  the  filiate.' 

la  his  account  of  (he  bnttlc,  thus  hastily  written  and  crowded 
vhh  imuxoracies,  he  did  not  lit^nitate  to  uscit  broadly  and 
lodtirely  that  Bliicher  and  tht^  Duke  wer<^  outg;cneraIlMl,  out- 
fcacwTTed,  and  surprised.  Thii  statement  it  repealed  in  the 
Aoiolrioigrapby,  with  the  addition  '  that  the  stroke  told  the  more 
Wtnly  becsAK  it  was  lecrcilj-  felt  to  be  just ' — which  il  certainly 
>••  not.  The  only  planaible  foundation  for  it  was,  that  the 
^Uied  genrraU  did  not  concentrate  tlieir  foixM;*  until  they  knew 
iBvbai  direction  they  were  In  he  asiailtMl.  *  It  was  the  Duke'* 
'^tSfti,  dclihcr.-itdy  formrd,  not  to  move  a  man  till  the  plans 
"tf  us  opponi-nt  sltt>uld  develop  ihetnselves.'  *  Alison  stands 
*ttidiited  on  tlie  essential  point.  In  proof  of  the  Duke's 
^neg  taken  unawares,  he  says,  'And  for  that  Tcry  night,  the 
•Ml,  he  had  accepted,  and  allowied  hi*  staff-ecncrnls  to 
^tnpt,  invitations  to  a  great  ball  at  the  Duchess  of  Hicbmond's 
'"  tiui  city  (  BtomcU).*  Two  or  three  pages  further  on,  we 
,  ind  that  nuihentie  intelligence  of  Napoleon's  movements 
**•  reoeired  at  hnlf-|ust  four,  that  '  orders  were  immediately 
wipttched  to  ibe  troops  in  every  direction  to  concentrate  at 
Qoun*  Bras  ;'  and  that,  after  the  orders  hod  been  sent  off,  '  be 
^ftntt\  and  went  with  characteristic  calmness  ami  sang-froid  to 
'^e  ball  at  the  Ducbrss  of  Kichmond's,  where  his  manner  was 
*"  undisturbed  that  no  one  discovered  that  any  intelligence  of 
'*portanc«  had  arrived.'  The  object  in  suffering  the  ball  to 
P>  on  was  clear.  As  for  liluchcr,  there  is  no  pretence  for 
"Jnif  that  he  was  surprised. 

The  moment  the  lost  volume  was  completed,  Alison  began 
ffaring  a  new  edition  of  the  entire  work  for  llie  press,  an<l  he 

.  '  Wat '  life  ot  ILe  Diiku  of  WnIIii«ton,'  |v.  237.    Tbc  qocttion  of  niniHse 
"^IrAMasMdinUiv-QuutwIrBoviL-w,*  V0I.TU,  No.  roxScpl.  l&it. 
V«l.  1^,—ifo.  309.  M  lak«» 
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tnkvi  credit  for  correcting  many  admitted  errors,  nicb  as  ab 
Inking  '  timbre '  (stamp)  for  '  timber  duty,'  Unlnckily  he  hwl 
parental  affection  far  bis  style,  which  indaced  him  to  leave  it 
pretty  nearly  as  it  stood,  and  it  was  not  spared  by  critic*,  wiy?, 
he  says,  in  other  respect*  were  kind  to  him.  One  obvious  mart 
for  their  shafts  wns  bis  strangle  misapplication  of  i>i>rTovfd 
images,  as  when  (laying  Gray  undL*r  contribntion)  be  tells  n 
lh«t'it  i*  not  while  fanned  by  conquest's  crimson  win^  thit 
tbe  real  motives  of  buntan  conduct  can  be  made  apparent:  tf 
when  (subjecting  Miilon  to  a  similar  process)  be  liKens  (•oellw 
to  'a  cloud  which  turns  up  its  silver  lining  to  the  moon:'  « 
when  (taking  the  same  liberty  with  St.  Paul)  he  turns  tinkliap 
cymbal  into  tinkling  brass,  an<l  thus  ruthlcasly  perverts  tbe 
metaphor : — 

'All  the  tpringt  which  the  world  can  famish  to  eSEtaiatho  fuilOMT 
of  an  empire  wore  iu  full  activity  and  worked  with  couiiiiniiin 
ability;  but  om:  was  wanting,  without  which,  in  tho  hour  of  tritLlU 
the  others  aro  trn  tinkling  brass— a  belief  in  God,  %  nmsc  <if  iaSft 
and  a  faith  in  immortality  I ' 

Are  these  three  one,  or  do  they  constitute  a  spring  ?  ProroUi 
by  Trulliber's  want  of  Christian  charity.  Parson  Adams  a>- 
claims:  'Name  not  the  Scriptures.'  'Not  name  the  Scrip- 
tures ? '  replies  his  brother  parson ;  '  do  you  disbelieve  tifr 
Scriptures?'  At  the  risk  nl'  ;i  similar  retort,  we  mustcatff* 
grave  protest  against  Alison's  freijuent  and  misplaced  "ppMl* 
to  the  Deity,  to  Omnipotence,  to  Providence,  to  the  Divine 
Disposer  of  all  things,  &r.  Six.  '  Nee  Dcus  intcrsit  nisi  digntf 
Tinaice  nodus.'  They  are  worse  than  Carlylc's  ImmcniiW^ 
Eternities,  and  Sublimities ;  for,  to  many  wcll-con»litulfd 
minds,  they  border  on  profanity.  Wiien  Allan  (afterward 
Mr,  Justice)  Park,  in  his  address  to  u  jury,  kept  calling  tJ<" 
snd  tfcavcn  to  witness,  be  was  interrupted  by  Lord  bUtd' 
borough :  '  Pray,  pray,  sir,  don'l  swear  in  that  manner  here  i* 
Court.' 

As  n  specimen  of  the  moral  platitudes  that  are  forced  Up' 
us  at  every  turn  in  the  History,  take  the  historian's  reply  Vt^ 
enouiry,  what  the  King,  the  nobles,  the  Tiers-Ktal,  or  the  peoiiP 
could  have  done  to  avert  the  catastioplte  :  '  Kvery  man  poscON' 
that  within  his  own  breast,  the  dictates  of  which,  if  duly  atttwfc* 
to,  would  have  saved  tlie  nation  from  all  the  calamitiet  ll>*' 
ensued.  All  classes  might  have  done  their  duly ;  and  if  ■''i 
tbe  good  providence  of  God  would  have  rewarded  tbem,  Wp" 
in  this  world,  with  pence,  and  freedom,  and  happiness.' 

Although  he  writes  professedly  to   give  a  solemn  w>ti>i>M 
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*nd  iDnilcate  s  practical  lesson,  be  tells  ns,  slmost  in  (he  s&me 
'  Imalb,  (hat  both  warning  and  lesson   may  bi>  predestined  to 

prore  vain. 
'It  ironld  seem  as  if,  kt  putieular  periods,  from  causes  ioacratable 
I  to  bmnaii  triadotn,  an  nnlrenal  mnsj  aedses  mankind :   leaeoo, 
I  eipri«nc«,  pnideoMd,  are  alike  blinded,  and  the  rerj  penooB  who 

M  to  perish  in  tbe  storm  are  the  first  to  raise  its  fury.' 

yVbat  is  still  more  alnrming,  «!gnx  nm  not  wanting  thai — 

'  'Bggt*!  tho  painful  doabt  nhcthcr  thcia  do  not  lio,  BmooldprlDg 

',  lAcalli  tbo  Imutod  glories  of  British  civilisatioo,  th«  enbora  of  a 

'  fonligration  as  fi«roo,  and  ■  dctastation  as  widosprvacl,  aa  thoac 

I  vUoh  foUowcd  and  disgraood  the  Pnmoh  RnTolattixQ. 

lo  Janunry    1845.  he  wrote  and  sent  to  Blackwood  n  long 

■od^Hliurato  essaj  on  the  cuirenoy  and  tbo  pemiriouR  rfTei:!*  of 

Kr  R.  Peel's  monetary  system.      lilaf-kwooal  rcfuH'il  to  ini«rt  it 

icbis  Maj^eine,  bat  agreLtl  to  publish  it  »s  a  sf-parau-  work, 

•d  it  appeared  accordingly  under  the  title  of   '  I^ngtand  in 

1815  and  1846 ;  or,  a  Sutficient  aad  Contracted  Cuirency.' 

'Tk  stroke  told.  lu  nrious  pamagea  of  that  work  I  hod  deecribed 

I  in  tmphalie  and  too  prophetic  languiigo  tbo  dangon  br  irhicfa  tliu 

I  pwoi  tjtiiaa  would  b»  athimlcd ;  and  I  oan  sow  look  back  on  th« 

Mmnpliumeut  which  mj  prcdictiouK  m  siioii  roooirod.     Sir  It.  PocI, 

^  nrely  took  uoticu  of  any  arguiuiiuU  lultlucod,  or  opintans  do- 

,   liicRJ,  out  at  the  walls  of  ParliamcRl,  did  me  tlio  liuiiour  to  quote  a 

I  ptage  from  Uua  work  in  the  Tloaso  of  CommoDM,  un  July  24, 184S, 

Mt  a  v«6k  after  it  was  pablisLt--],  which  ha  deemed  parlienlarly 

**nli;  of  reprobation,  and  concladed,  amidst  tbe  cheen  of  toe 

talSntiit  m^fcmty  in  the  Uoueo  :  "  And  this  is  the  philosopher  who 

jdUp  Eartract  ns  in  tbe  cnrrancy  I " ' 

^fle  says  be  was  highly  gratified  by  this  cimunstanee,  which 

'  •osiof  his  Criends  thought  would  bo  a  source  of  mortificntion. 

™  recollected  the  words  of  Johnson  :  'Sir,  I  never  was  satis- 

fcd  fith  an  argument  till  I  h<;an!  ilic  rebound ;  then  I  knew  it 

It  told.'  He  had  a  bappy  knack  of  turning  unfriendly  expret* 
b  into  compiimenU.  He  wns  ntber  gratified  (ban  otherwise 
jbtbe  '  little  attacks'  of  (he  '  Quarterly,"  when  he  remembered 
■Icmark  of  Racine  on  being  told  lha(  (he  critics  hnd  spoken  ill 
We  of  bis  works.  'So  much  the  belter:  the  bad  works  arc 
lIlsK  which  are  not  spoken  of  at  nil.'  He  had  another  point  of 
'oataci  with  Kacine.  *  After  tiaving  been  closeted  two  hours 
*ilh  the  Uuke  of  Orleans,  who  expressed  himself  altogether 
<^nBed  wilh  bis  conversation,  Racine,  in  answer  to  an  enquiry 
■W  be  had  talked  of  to  give  so  much  pleasure,  repIiwJ,— 
"^TaOced  of?     I  assure  you  I  did  not  speak  hvc  words  the  whole 
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One  <1av  whilst  Miit  Strickland  w&s  on  &  visit  to  ihv 
■he  was  closeted  for  two  hours  with  the  historian,  and  ox 
herftelf  so  charmed  with  hit  ronvorsalion  thnt  his  wife  asked 
what  he  had  been  saying.     'Saying?  with  truth  I  Msure  70a, 
did  not  say  six  words  to  ln^r  th<!  wiiole  lime.'     The  coincidi 
is  TWDiarkable. 

Som«  of  his  dinners  during  his  trips  to  London  were 
worth  commemo rating.  There  was  one  at  Mr.  Milne*"s( 
IIou);hton),  where  he  met  Carlylc,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Hallam,  ul 
Whewell.  '  The  two  last  were  the  great  interlocutors,  and  ii*7 
had  a  hard  struggle  for  the  precedency.  Th«ir  talk  was  alnjl 
able,  and  often  instructive;  but  the  constant  sirniuing  »btt 
effect  soon  became  tiresome,  and  let!  to  the  too  frequent  saoifia 
of  truth  or  sense  to  antithesis  or  point,' 

'  Carlyle  enid  lees,  but  what  he  (lid  romark  was  striking.  Spcskiip, 
of  Qiieen  Victoria,  who  hod  shortly  before  ascended  tho  thioattH 
observed :  "  Poor  Queen !  she  is  tuucli  to  bn  pitied.  8ho  is  at  u  igt 
when  she  would  hardly  be  tnmtod  with  the  chousing  of  a  bonoc^lM 
she  is  called  to  a  task  from  which  on  orehuugel  might  have  shTaDk.' 
Again,  the  couver^tition  huviug  turned  ou  Gootbe,  aud  soow  «■ 
having  oiprosscd  surpriso  that  he  did  not,  like  Eiinitr.  tske  u>  actit» 
part  iu  tho  war  of  deliverance  which  was  almking  the  world  anmi 
him,  Carlyle  remarked :  "  It  is  not  surprising  he  did  not  do  so ;  JM 
might  as  well  eipoot  tho  moon  to  descend  from  tho  heavens  and  bks 
her  place  among  tho  common  stroot-lomps." ' 

Another  party,  at  Lord  Stratford  dc  RedcUfie's,  oompnwi 
Lord  Stanley  (the  late  Lord  Derby),  Sir  James  Grmham,  Mr. 
Frankland  Lewis,  Mr.  Hallam,  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  and 
several  others.  Here  the  conversation  was  sujM-'Hor  to  anylluig' 
he  had  ever  heard  in  Scotland,  but  it  was  too  fumed.  'Mn. 
Alison  said,  when  we  returned  home  at  night,  it  was  likff 
a  "  horse-race  of  talent ;"  and  such  in  truth  was  its  chsrsdK 
Every  one  was  striving  to  say  something  more  terse,  more  epi- 
grammatic, more  sparkling  than  another;  and  at  all  could  not 
be  original  or  profound,  the  forced  sayings  or  failures  g"aif 
preponderated,  and  left  on  the  whole  a  confusetl  and  unpTeMUt 
impression  on  the  recollection.'  It  is  diflicult  to  imagine  Sr 
James  Graham,  with  bis  practical  good  sense,  Lord  htaiJejt 
with  his  sparkling  vivacity,  or  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  wi'^ 
the  fine  vein  of  humour  inherited  from  her  father  (Lord  N'oidi)f 
eng:iged  in  a  '  horse-race  of  talent.' 

The  same  impression  was  produced  by  a  party  at  Mr.  ■» 
Lady  Mary  Christopher's,  where  they  met  Lady  Lovelace  (Ad») 
and  several  bishops  and  leaders  of  the  Bar.  There,  ti*).  "fifTf 
we  should  least  have  expected  it,  they  found  a  continual  tU^fi^ 
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effect.  Sir  W&ller  Scott  makes  the  >nme  complaint  of  a 
dinocr  at  Rogers'*,  where  the  weak  voice  and  caustic  tone  of  the 
\aA  chrckr^l  the  flow  of  mind,  and  no  one  (except  Sydney 
8ii«tli)ever  talkrd  without  rcsliaint.  April  17,  1828,  '  i)inod 
villi  Rogers  with  nil  my  own  family,  »nd  met  Sliarp,  Lord 
John  Russell,  Jekyll,  and  othen.  The  conversation  flaggrd  as 
wulf  and  jokes  were  fired  like  minute-guns,  producinj^  an  eflect 
not  much  less  melancholy,'  On  the  Ibth  Sir  Walter  break- 
btird  with  Joanna  Baillie,  and  met  the  Bishop  of  London 
(Hoiflcy),  Copleslon,  Bishop  of  Llandnff,  and  other  dignitaries 
Mthe  Church.  On  th«  26lh  he  dined  nt  Ki  chant  son's,  with  the 
Chief  Ban>ns  of  England  and  Scotland  :  '  I-'nr  tli<;  pleasantcat 
AiT  we  have  had  yet.  I  supjiose  1  aui  partial,  but  I  think  the 
Uwyers  beat  the  bishops,  and  the  bishops  beat  the  wits.' 

Amongst  the  distinguished  guests  at  Fossil  House  was  Dickens, 
■bo  spent  two  days  there,  and  delighted  a  large  party  by  the 
aavity  of  his  manners  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  conversation  :— 

'  I  proposed  a  vote  of  tkanlis  to  him  for  the  favoar  ko  had  done  the 
Albenwom  (Glaagow)  by  coming  down  fVom  London  for  the  occasion 
(la  preside  at  a  «otWe),  and  endeavoured,  in  a  few  sentences,  to  chft- 
miiries  and  select  iho  brilliaut  points  of  his  nritiugs,  whioh  gave 
gsgcttl  satisfaction,  and  was  the  more  surpriatug  as  I  was  Tcry  bttle 
ie^nuDt«>l  with  them.  I  uerer  had  any  tatite  for  those  novels,  the 
twif  ohjoct  of  which  is  to  paint  the  manners  or  foiblea  of  middle  or 
bv  lif«^  Wo  are  unhappily  too  familiar  with  them :  if  you  wish  to 
m  IliaD  you  bare  only  to  go  into  the  second  class  of  a  railway  train, 
Vfte  calmt  of  a  stoamboat.  Uontance,  to  be  dnrably  iiit<iresting  or 
BkM,  mtmt  bo  probable  but  clovnting  ;  drawn  from  the  observation 
of  inlnre,  bnt  intcrsptTscd  with  trails  of  the  ideal.' 

This  canon  of  criticism  would  apply  to  Fielding,  Smollett, 
*nd  Goldsmith,  as  well  as  to  Dickens.  If  you  wished  to  see 
Pwtiidge  ami  Sliap,  you  might  have  seen  them  in  a  barber's 
^»p;  or  if  you  wished  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  Prim- 
fw  family,  you  might  have  found  them  in  some  rural  vicarage. 
Itie  Canon  would  be  cfiually  fatal  to  the  Dutch  and  much  of  the 
bigUsh  Khuol  of  painting.  Another  distinguished  guest  was 
"^  Shaftesbury : — 

*Be  told  mu  a  remarkable  anecdote  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
*Uch  be  had  from  the  lipa  of  his  Graco  himself.  During  the  voyage 
^to  India  in  17^7,  he  studied  incessantly  tho  rocont  HiBtory  of 
^itish  India,  to  qualify  bimsolf  for  taking  a  part  in  its  wars :  bat 
■W  he  took  the  field  ho  had  only  two  books  with  him— tho  Bible 
Owar'a  CommcBtarics.' 

Continuation  of  the  History,  from  1815  to  li$53,  was 
by  the  Coup  d'Etat  of  Dec.  2,  1851,  which  tlie  author 
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felt  a  strong  (Ie»!rc  to  incorporate  in  his  work,  tcganllng  it 
a  striking  illustratioa  of  his  (and  Hume's)  theory,  that  gortta— 
mmt  by  popular  force  can  terminate  only  in  the  goTernnient  of 
the  sword : — 

*  ]tcf[nHing  bk  T  did  tli«  military  despotism  of  Louis  Kajtoltcn  mm 
th<i  lUkturiJ  rwnilt  of  th«  deinooratio  ConrulBJODB  of  1830  uul  I$18, 
free  tTado  tut  a  «y[iii>LMm  of  tbe  first  step  in  nalioili*]  deollDe,  and  Un 
oontractiuu  uf  tli^  uurreiioy  and  its  i-ntiredepondeuoeoo  the  retestioo 
of  gold  by  tilt)  Buik  of  EiiglaDd,  which  ft«e  trade  bad  remdcred  m- 
poBsiblo,  as  the  idmd  cause  of  the  natioaal  suffering  since  the  P«MR 
1  could  not  possibly  write  a  work  which  would  M  the  moiiicait  b 
popular.' 

He  notwilhslnndinji;  began  the  Continuation  on  Janunir  )■ 
1852,  and  finished  the  first  chapter  in  six  weeks.  '  It  is,  in  mj 
opinion,  the  best  I  ever  wrote,  from  being  a  remsnf  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  my  wholn  work,  nnd  the;  result  of  the  thonght  ondslodT 
of  n  lifetime.'  As  his  principles  were  antagonistic  to  those  n 
the  rising  generation,  he  ex|)ec1ed  to  be  rudely  assailed,  but  con- 
fesses that  he  was  '  taken  by  surprise  by  the  liulence  of  tU 
Liberal  press,  which  formed  a  slrikinj;  contrast  to  the  Indul- 
^ncc,  approaching  to  farour,  with  which  my  former  work  W 
l>een  received.'  He  accounts  for  this  nlipration  of  tone  by  ibe 
disappointment  of  the  Liberals  and  Feeljtei  on  finding  thattn 
author  '  wll»M^  works  bad  bad  a  considerable  ^«^putntion,'  sl3l 
stood  tu  his  guns,  .ind  insisted  on  opening  the  campaign  tat* 
against  all  the  changes,  |Mi]iticnl,  social  and  commercial,  wluil 
they  htu)  inlriKtiuiMl  since  the  Peace.  Coming  to  jiarttculsn, 
the  critics  objw^ted  to  the  work  that  '  there  was  no  originality  or 
genius  in  its  pages;  that  when  not  palpably  erroneous,  it  cod- 
sisted  of  mere  truisms  or  ptntiiudcs ;  and  that  a  pedantic  desire 
to  display  learning  was  conspicuous  tliroughout' 

They  were  unjust  if  ihey  carried  their  animosity  to  thi* 
extent,  for  the  Continuation  had  much  of  the  merit  of  (^ 
original  work,  and  wn*  equally  appreciated  by  the  public  f"f 
its  fidness  of  informnliim  and  clearness  of  narrative:  at  leist, 
when  the  author  kept  his  rhetorical  facidty  within  bounds.  BV 
he  bad  no  longer  a  central  figure  like  Napoleon,  nor  a  c«nu*l 
country  like  rrance,  to  compel  unity  of  design  or  form  a  roO' 
nccting  link  between  ibe  boundless  variety  of  subjects  tbu  fcO 
within  bis  range.  There  were  fewer  battle-fields  (on  whidibc 
shone)  to  dcM-ribe,  and  his  treatment  of  civil  tmnsactiont  >> 
uiurL-  frei]uenlly  marred  by  his  (in  Baconian  phrase)  prejudica" 
opinions,  not  to  say  ]>rejiiilircs.  Whenever  he  comes  to  a,  com* 
mercial  crisis  or  dilliculty  at  home  or  abrond,  he  refers  it  to  co^ 
traded  currency,  and  shows  how  it  might  h«vc  been  prevcatttl 
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Med  by  Ml  nnlimitrd  tupplj  of  iDconvcrtiblc  paper 
He  diswTts  with  wcuisotnc  proltxitj  six  ot  kvcd 
ibis  subject,  nnd,  Ut  sbow  bis  tenAnnKy  to  repetition, 

odIj  IQ  refer  to  bis  Table  «f  Contents,  e.g.:~ 

Efleet  of  tbo  disoovi»T  of  Cftlifornift  Gold.    What  if  Gsli- 
L  aot  beeD  discorered  ? '— ToL  i.  pp.  36,  37. 
XStet  of  Ibe  diaoorer;  of  the  gold  miuei  of  Califomift  and 
,    Wlutif  tbe  case  bad  been  otWwiae?'— Pp.  61,  fi6. 

!  instance  amongst  maiij-  of  bis  ill-ploccd  displajr  of 
may  be  cited  tbe  introduction  of  two  pages  of  Livy  in 
tbe  account  of  a  peninsular  campaign.  He  thought 
enrich  tbe  Continuation  witb  summaries  of  European 
I.  In  tbo  chapter  on  German  literature  be  describes 
blager  (n  Dane)  as  the  best  representative  of  German 
tj,  and  roll*  tbe?  two  SchlegeU  into  one,  to  whom  he 
both  ibe  '  Fbilosopbjr  of  History  '  and  the  '  Lectures 
itic  Art." 

sooArr  1, 1859,  at  eleren  o'doclt  in  the  forenoon,  with 

uon  aitting  by  my  side,  I  bad  tbe  satisfaction  of  writing 

iite  of  tbe  last  page,  being  that  day  seven  years  from 

vhcn  it  was  commenced,  and  that  daj'  t/iirli/  i/ears  since 

page  of  tbe  first  volume  of  tbe  original  aeries  had  been 

Tbe  circulation  (he  states)  was  immense  :  the  foicign 

Bcded  one  bun<lred  thousand  copies,  including  reprints 

lels  and   in  America,  with   translations  into  German, 

and  Arabic.     In  fact,  no  grave  work  could  compete 

in    these    indications    of   nopularily,    except    perhaps 

rtin  Tuppcr's  *  Proverbial    Philosophy,'  which  (we  Icnm 

author)  has  been  translated  into  six  or  seven  languages, 

]  in  every  part  of  the  habitable  globe.     As  Johnson 

&ndtng  bis  Dictionary  at  a  country  house, 

'  Que  ngio  in  l«rrts  uostii  uon  plena  laboria  V 

di^tely  on  l*rd  Derby's  accession  to  office  in  1852,  be 
Forbes  Mackenzie,  a  L.onl  of  the  Treasury,  to  Alison, 
tbat  there  was  no  one  in  Scotland  to  whom  tbe  Con- 
I  were  more  indebted :  that  all  the  Cabinet  were 
I  of  it :  and  tbat  Lord  Derby  wished  to  recognize  bis 

and  merits  in  the  way  most  agreeable  to  himself.  After 
legal   prereiment,  he  waa  created  a  baronet  (June  G, 

nd  soon  aflcTwards  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  was 

i  upon  bim  by  the  University  of  Oxford  on  l>ord 
becoming  Chancellor.  It  was  arranged  tbat  the  men 
or  politicat  eminence  who  were  to  receive  the  degree 

should 
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should  be  Installed  on  the  first  day,  and  tbc  literary  and  scic 
recipients  on  the  second.  In  the  evening  of  the  first  day,  Alisot 
and  Lady  Alist>a  were  al  tea  in  their  hotel,  when  Sir  t^wanj 
Bulwer,  who  fell  within  the  second  batch,  suddenly  preMiiUd 
himself  and  began  :  '  Well,  Sir  Archibald,  what  arc  you  goin 
to  do?  I  am  off  in  the  firBl  train  for  London.  I  never  wUlM 
any  of  their  d — d  degrees  ;  it  was  their  own  doing  sending  fc» 
mc,  and  1  am  resolved  not  to  submit  tfi  the  slight  now  pot  on 
US.  VVhnt!  to  think  of  postponing  such  men  as  you  and  nelo 
a  parcel  of  political  ilru<lges,  who  will  never  bo  beard  of  kn 
years  after  their  death.  The  thing  is  intolerable!  1  hope  m 
are  not  going  to  submit  to  it.'  Alison  pointed  oat  to  biiB  niU 
no  slight  was  or  could  be  intended  ;  that  so  far  from  it,  tfe 
reservalion  of  the  men  of  intellect  for  the  set^nd  day  might  he 
regardeil  as  a  compliment.  'It  is  all  very  well,' answerra  U, 
*  for  you  cold-blooded  historians  to  think  so,  but  we  of  a  lighm 
turn  feel  otherwise.  I  shall  certainly  go  oflT  to-nigbt'  Br 
degrees,  however,  he  became  mollified;  ana  consented  to  remuir 
to  be  installed  next  day,  and  go  with  tbem  to  Blenheim  on  lie 
day  following.  He  went  with  them  in  an  open  carriage,  saJ 
they  found  bis  conversation  extremely  pleasing,  as  it  alvsjs 
was  durini;  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  when  his  reputstm) 
was  established  and  bis  conslitutionni  irritability  wascommonh 
kept  in  check.  He  invariably  talked  his  best,  as  did  bis  brntlur 
Henry  (Lord  Dalting),  and  both  were  fond  of  topics  th»t  ledt* 
thought  and  brought  mind  in  contact  with  mind: — 

'  TaUdng  of  the  ostiiuate  women  fonued  of  men,  I  sotil :  "  I  lliiA 
nnmen  kuow  a  handsome  maTi  when  they  bc«  him ;  but  thftv  dcnl 
know  a  clever  ono,  or  at  least  tine  of  n  sujierior  mind."  He  taondt 
■  little,  and  then  said  :  "  They  kuow  a  tamed  man,  but  not  a  sDptnV 
ouo;  th^  don't  dieoovur  talents  tilt  thoy  have  beoti  aokiiowledgldtT 
meo."  I  have  often  since  meutioned  this  opiniuu  of  bis  to  Sli^td* 
women,  and  tliey  alwaya  have  vehemently  denied  it :  hut  I  atn  W 
Tinced  that  it  is  well  founded.' 

We  regret  to  he  obliged  to  pass  over  most  of  Sir  ArchibaUi 
many  striking  and  discriminating  sketches  of  celebrated  co^ 
temporaries,  male  and  female,  but  we  must  find  room  for  hi* 
remarks  on  Mr.  Gladstone,  which  do  credit  to  his  sense  of  Ho- 
ncss  and  powers  of  appreciation,  considering  bow  diamrtrirtllj 
opposed  they  were  on  every  important  question  of  the  d»i' 
He  is  speaking  of  a  pi^rly  <>'  Keir  in  1853,  including  3>ff- 
\orton,  Sir  Koderick  Murchison.Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  ficc.:"" 

'  But  its  principal  attraction  was  Mr.  Gladstone,  tho  pitsttf 
Chancellor  of  tbe  Eiehequor,  who  for  good  and  for  evil  has  no»l«^ 
hli  namo  indelibly  impressed  on  the  tablets  of  his  countiT'.    It"* 
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^nnuitOi]  with  him  vrhca  ho  vms  a  joimg  nMU,  and  ho  liail 
inee  or  tvico  kt  odt  Iiuiuo  in  Bt.  Colrac  Street;  hut  I  luul  not 
im  for  aboro  twenly  yuAn,  Bsd  in  the  intemd  be  hod  l)eoom«K 
f  p*rUiuaeiit«rv  onior  toA  «  great  ni&n.  I  iru  putioulArl^ 
,  th«refore,  of  hia  iiMuiufer  ami  oontfrafttion,  and  I  wu  bj  do 
ft|Aoiiit«<i  in  either.  lu  mannar  he  had  the  uDOffsctdd 
of  earlier  ilaya,  iritlioat  dtlter  llie  assomption  of  nipe- 
rhicb  might  hare  been  Bktnial  from  his  porli&meatary  emi- 
tbe  offici&l  pedkDtry  so  oommoD  in  por^ons  who  haro  held 
ODE  in  tho  state.  In  coavereatioQ  he  weis  rapid,  tmgy, 
and  poeaoeeed  in  tbe  bij^mt  degioo  that  groat  ijnntity 
ciatic  of  a  poworfol  nuirai,80  ineatimablo  in  disoonnitig, 
dJy  appnthenduig  what  was  said  on  the  other  side,  and  in 
wtting  himsdf  at  moo  to  moot  it  frirl;  and  oftaHy.  Ha  mut 
t  snergotic  aoil  disonrsiTO,  onthnsiastic,  bat  at  ttnua  Tuionary. 
inponiblo  to  listen  to  bim  withont  pleamro;  but  oqnally  ao 
Kt  on  what  bo  tuiid  withont  grnTo  Itufiitation.  Ho  Im  on  my 
I  iiaprtaHion  of  hiK  being  tho  beat  disoonriwr  on  imagioatiTe 
'  tD0  moat  diiageroas  |icrtun  to  bo  intnulod  with  pTaotical 
erer  met  with. 


j'ObMrring  faifl  turn  of  IhonKlit  for  three  dayn,  (iflpccially  in 

tioD  with   ill*.  Morton   imd  Liidy  Ali.ion,  who  k<!pt  him 

in  play,  I  formed  in  my  own  mind  the  mooaure  of  bU 

sitv,  and  was  not  «urpri»ed  at  tlie  perilotie  moaaurc  of 

fhieh  he  at  onoe  adretitured  when  ioon  after  intrusted 

I  of  Ohaneellor  of  tho  Esobe^oer.' 

ue  of  Sir  Archibald's  optnion  oa  Finance  may  be 
from  bis  decUring  Piit's  Sinking  Fund  worthy  to  rank, 
ientlfic  invpnlion,  with  thr  discovery  of  gr^^'ito'ion,  the 
ig  preu,  and  the  steam-engine  The  muncUry  crisis  of 
^rea  bim  thr  opportunity  bo  ncrcr  fails  to  gmsp  »f 
liing  anew  against  thif  repeal  of  the  usury  laws  and  tho 
4  a  contractL-d  currency,  which  a  benighted  public  can 
te  brought  to  understand : — 

isy  attempt  is  made  to  explain  it,  thoy  my  it  is  t^xi  iliflionit  n 
for  them,  and  thoy  don't  undcistand  it.  MciLnwliib!,  rooliK^ 
tho  elittoring  prospect  of  8  or  10  per  cent.  Iwforo  it* 
irougaly  undcretanding  tho  anbjuot,  quickly  buys  np  tho 
laiaing  jonmidit,  sets  the  eommiut d  of  their  eoltrnma, 
ayn  tho  ablest  wntera  to  aapport  ita  iuterests,  and  ran 
who  attempbi  to  oppose  thc-u.  This  despotiani  is  the 
idablo,  becauao  it  is  one  of  the  most  irremovaldo  which  in 
of  aodely  baa  eomo  to  bo  imposed  by  man  upon  nun.' 

r-aks  in  the  most  cxAllr<I  terms  of  Lord  Fnlmcrston, 
whose  spercbrs   he   piacx-s  on  a  Icvd   with   the   best 


of  oratory  in  the  language. 


fu  of  orator 

L 
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'  In  one  rospcci,  whick  hu  come  ui  th«ae  tuoiox  to  be  a : 
no  iitrignificttut  iiupurtatice,  be  is,  if  Lbrd  Derlqr  i*  excepted,  withon 
a  rivnl  amon^  Uk«  [inblie  men  of  the  day.  As  «ii  kfter-diBner  ontw 
aud  in  the  bouHy  of  torniug  aside  an  argument  or  qneetion  which  bt 
does  not  knon'  well  how  to  ansn-er,  he  ia  perfect.  No  one  knom  H 
well  how  to  tora  an  argnmeot  with  a  jok^,  or  dofeud  liimnalf  bj  I 
happy  thrnst  at  his  advcrsarj.  This  power,  so  rare  in  public  mn, 
can  bo  attaiood  only  by  a  combination  of  admirable  temper  with  gnri 
qniek&OM  of  approhcasion  and  felicity  of  espreenon.  and  irith  ■ 
tborough  Imowledge  of  tho  audionco  to  whicli  th«  pleasantly  ii 
nddrenKid.  Of  this  faculty  his  allusion  to  "tliat  unhappy  npil 
iiiorvtiKmt  at  tho  Bull's  Bon  "  is  one  of  tho  most  fortonatc  Led 
Derby  is  oqnally  happy  in  thia  branob  of  omtory,  and  both  dicplay  it 
alike  in  Parliununt,  on  the  huatiora,  on  tlio  platform,  and  in  Ihi 
(jdnial  fttinosjihciru  »f  the  Imnqnct.  It  i»  a  rcmnrkahlc  circmnntaiiK 
chnnu^Urieitii:  nf  the  i-itvnt  to  which  our  iuHlitutioitu  hare  K-oms 
popuiariztd  ainc<?  the  puHiiiuK  of  tlio  Reform  Bill,  that  the  [•opnl*' 
faculty  which  Pilt  or  Foi  would  liaro  deapised,  which  Chatham  wooU 
have  fipnmed,  and  Burke  ooudenmed,  has  become  one  of  the  wM 
offectnal  paasports  to  power,  and  the  one  in  wMeh  theae  two  alb 
Prime  Mmislers  pre-emineiitly  excel.' 


^1 


This  popular  facull}'  was  as  much  appreciated  in  the  <fu 
ilouBc  of  ComiDODs  as  in  the  new.  Lord  North  had  more  ofiti 
sod  of  a  fini^r  aori,  than  cither  Lord  Derby  or  Lord  i'almcniaa. 
So  hod  Canning.  Chatbnni  did  not  dikdnin  a  joke  whra  b« 
ftxrd  the  epithet  of  'Gentle  Shcphcnl'  on  fjcorge  Grenvillc: 
nor  did  Pitt  dctpise  Sheridan  for  comparing  him  tu  the  »OpJ 
boy  in  'The  Alchymist.'  Ready  wit  and  humonr  always  wcRt 
and  always  will  be,  most  elfectire  weapons  in  debate.  Ilw 
reformed  or  popularized  assembly  is  by  no  means  waatiag  in 
fastidiousness,  as  Lord  Palmerston  discovered  n-bcn,  as  octs- 
sionally  ocrurrwl  to  him  towards  the  cominrnrrmcnt  of  IW 
I'reroienhip,  he  was  hurried  bey<>n<l  the  )k>uii(U  of  good  tatto- 
When  he  tried  to  turn  the  laufcb  against  Mr.  Bright  by  referriniC 
to  him  as  *  the  reverend  gentleman,'  a  murmur  of  disapf 
ran  through  the  House. 

Alison  was  jottly  proad  of  hts  sons,  and  the  pasBa|*es 
to  them  are  full  of  interest.  Through  them  he  is  brought; 
frequent  communication  with  Lord  Clyde;  the  youngest 
Lord  Clyde's  nide-dtr-camp,  and  the  eldest  bis  military  sccrrtsiT 
in  India.  On  Lady  Alisons  expressing  a  fear  that  the  younptt 
would  rnn  wild  from  idleness,  '  My  dear  Lady,'  said  Vofi 
Clyde, '  an  aide-de-camp  has  but  one  thing  to  do  in  peace,  and 
that  is  to  make  love  to  his  general's  wife  :  now  I  have  no  wif'i 
therefore  my  advice  to  him  is  to  make  love  to  every  pteltf 
girl  he  sees. 


referrinf 
appn|l 

ghtS 

jest  m 


■Sir  Archibald  Aliion's  AiiietnAffraphy. 
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iSir  Archibald  *  r«mv«d  a  v«ry  pleasant  mnrk  of 
I  n  ununimous  and  spontaneous  election  as  a  member 
P"  Lilwarv  Club."  held  in  iho  Thatched  IIouso,  St.  James's 
t:  the  saccessor  or  continiialion  ot'  thai  which  Johnson 
IJoswrll  bare  rendered  immortal.'  The  tame  kindtj 
ig,  ti«  (tntrs,  mused  him  to  b«  elected  bj  acclamalton 
tuber  of  t!i«-'  Athtnaiim  Club.  He  wa*  elected  by  tHc 
littee  of  tbe  Ath«^ua-um  Club,  which  does  not  elect  by 
nation ;  and  he  mi^ht  surel}'  have  ascen^ined  that  tbe 
ay  Club  of  which  he  speaks  was  not  '  7S«  Club'  of 
un  and  Burke. 

i  *  Life  of  Marlborough,'  constructed  out  of  seven  articles 
ibuted  to  '  Black TCooil's  Magazine,'  was,  be  admits,  verr 
'.  'Detail*  were  wanting;  important  crents  were  slurred 
«r  slightly  referred  to;  those  picturesque  touches  which 
life  to  a  narrative  were  in  a  great  degree  wanting ;  and  the 
oe  of  a  systematic  reference  to  authorities  deprived  it  of 

part  of  its  value.'  These  defects  were  supplied  in  a 
(]uent  edition,  and  it  now  ranks  as  the  most  readable  of 
orks.  The  '  Lives  of  Liird  Castlercagh  and  Charles  Stewart, 
Besses  of  Londonderry,'  was  the  last  of  his  publication*. 
llie  27tb  of  July,  1861,  sitting  in  tlie  iibrnry  at  Fossil  with 
Alison,  the  faithful  partner  of  my  lalwmn,  my  joyx,  and 
ties,  I  wrote  "  tbe  last  line  of  tbe  last  page,"  and  finally 
dde  my  historic  pen.' 

is  book  was  a  failure,  allhoui^h  a  vindicatloQ  of  Lord 
*n»tgh  from  the  popular  charges  against  his  policy  may 
llected  froRi  it.  Our  great  northern  contemporary  hardiv 
[eratcd  (he  general  verdict  in  declaring  (hat  it  wa*  neither 
[rapby,  nor  a  histori,-,  but  a  si>rt  of  hybrid  production, 
at  the  interest  or  merit  of  either. 

ring  the  American  Civil  War,  be  warmlv  sided  with  the 
idcratcs,  not  on  the  familiar  ground  that  they  had  as  much 

to  separate  from  the  Federals  as  the  L'nited  States  to 
tte  from  Great  Britain,  nor  from  a  lurking  wish  tluit  the 
Republic  would  break  up,  but  because  they  were  fighting 
irery,  a  '  condi(ion  of  national  existence.'  He  talked  the 
r  over  with  .Mr.  .M^iion,  tbe  Confederate  Commissioner, 
hey  agreed  that,  as  the  lands  of  the  South  could  not  be 
tbly  cultivated  without  ne<!ro  labour,  and  the  t>egro  would 
ork  if  he  was  free,  this  settled  tbe  question.  The  negro's 
;i  were  no  more  to  be  consulted  than  those  of  Charles 
'*  lucking-pig  when  the  question  turaetl  on  whether  its 
X  would  be  improved  by  whipping. 

la 
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Sir  Archibald  Alison's  Autobiography. 


Id  August  1^9,  Sir  Arcbibnld  was  bonoured  bj  a  njiJ 
iXHiimand  to  pau  two  da^s  at  Balmoral. 

'  Id  tlio  cveuing  she  (tbe  Qacon)  calletl  me  asiili),  imd  convetKil  nith 
me  above  ao  honr  in  her  drawing -room.  I  am  perfectly  s<nu%  o(  tl« 
Itrexttge  wLioh  attends  royal  condefioetiaion,  aud  tbo  brilliant  cobnn 
which  it  louda  to  what,  under  uthor  circimistanoos.  would  xffuavt' 
dinary  oouTOrstitioii;  yot.makiitg  full  allowance  for  that,  I  am  conTimtil 
that  no  one  could  havo  hcnrd  the  Quccn'e  conversation  on  this  oecHitB 
without  being  extremely  stroek  by  ite  tnlent.  Her  Majesty  «Mto 
chiefly  of  tho  early  hiKtnry  of  Scotland,  and  was  rery  inqniuin 
about  the  battles  of  Stirling,  Fjilkirk,  Torwood,  ond  IJB:i[Kicldrt)ni. 
aud  the  ground  on  which  each  wnB  fmtglit.  I  deserilied  tliu  lotalllie) 
as  well  lie  I  could,  and  she  promiBed  tu  obsorvo  t)ie  jdrtoiM  tho  But 
time  she  pasHt-d  in  the  railway.  When  I  mentioned  the  luiigiiltr 
circunistunou  that  hiilh  armice  ut  Bamiuckburn  were  comutanded  tiy 
her  aucQGturs,  the  one  being  led  by  Kdnard  II.,  the  utber  by  Robot 
BniL-e,  Blifi  said :  "  It  ia  au ;  but  I  am  more  proud  of  my  SooU 
desceut  than  of  ouy  other :  whvu  I  firnt  euue  into  Scotland  I  bit  ** 
if  I  were  going  homi\"  Soim  after  the  eouversalion  tumcd  np-.o 
Queen  Mary  and  Elizabotb,  and  ahe  said,  "  I  am  tbankM  I  »ffl 
descended  from  Mary.     I  have  nothing  to  do  with  Elizabeth." " 

But  w«  bare  reason  to  know  that  this  report  of  his  conran- 
tion  with  the  Queen  is  quite  inaccurate. 

'  licfoic  finally  taking  leave  of  the  rentier,  there  nrvtwo  obfB* 
vations  which  I  deem  it  material  to  tnakc,  and  in  which  ibt 
young  arc  deeply  inlerejted."  The  first  is  the  imncirlanoa  li 
fixing  rarly  in  life  on  some  one  object  of  pursuit.  *  I  have  bff* 
singularly  prosperous  in  life,  to  a  degree  beyond  mosi  of  W} 
college  companions  and  early  friends  ;  but  yet,  on  a  calm  rcti* 
spect,  I  cannot  think  cither  that  my  natural  abilities  or  acti* 
dental  advantages  were  superior  to  many  of  their*.  I  ascribetw 
success  1  have  met  in  many  ways  to  nothing  so  much  m  singlt- 
ness  of  purpose  and  perseverance,  and  in  that  1  certainly  **> 
superior  to  the  generality  of  men.'  This  is  ime  as  r^janlt 
perseverance  and  industry,  although  hardly  so  as  regards  singl^ 
ness  of  purpose.  The  great  end,  he  continues,  that  he  propMH 
to  himself  through  life  was  to  oppose  the  erroneotu  opinlooi 
which  since  the  French  Revolution,  and  in  consequence  of  il- 
bad  overspread  the  world.  lie  fnrgcts  that  bis  first  ^rw** 
mission  was  to  demolish  the  Mnllhusian  heresy,  and  that  il  *** 
only  when  this  mission  was  fulfilled,  that  he  began  the  tiis:iity< 
aa  a  relaxation,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  wife.*     Alalthus's  bssj 


.iiut,  p.  no. 
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u<1^uOst  the  riiionarics  of  tbo  Revolution,  wliOK 
QDConcriouily  took  in  rnpljing  t^*  it. 
•r  obserrulion  which  he  is  anxious  to  impress  is, 
ro  puta  into  ihe  mouth  of  (lie  elder  Calo — that  oW 
ibappiest  period  of  life.  It  is  so,  because  we  have 
id  the  dcaiTGs  which  are  at  once  the  sprinf;  and  the 
fonnrrrxIstcDCc.'  This  obwnration  hu  been  anlici- 
nany:  amongst  othirrs,  hy  Fontcnclle,  IIufTon,  and 
vo  qualifies  it  hy  adding,  '  I  must  relurtnnliv  ohsi^rrc 
auses,  the  ahbtcviation  of  time,  aud  the  failure  uf 
^wa^s  tinge  with  a  browner  shade  the  evening  uf 

HKtd  Alison  lived  (ire  yean  after  the  tonntnation  of 
■eraphy — K  striking  example  of  his  theory,  a  bappy 
uored  and  Trspectnl,  blest  with  all  that  which  should 
old  age,  pniud  of  bis  family,  proud  of  himself,  oon- 
doable  sense,  of  immortality.  He  died  after  a  short 
28idof  May,  ISti?. 


I 


■  Uistoin  de  fEglin  de  Caret.  PrieAtft  cTujte  Tntro- 
tur  rhittoire,  let  inftitutionr,  la  lamjne,  les  mo-Mrs  et 
r  cDT^ntiui.  Par  Ch.  Dallet,  MissiooDaire  Apostv* 
2rol8.     Paris.     1874. 

A  ttUchC     (Description  of  Over-sea  Countries.) 
Stipiatm-ki.     (History  of  the  Conquut  of  Corca.) 

ffiti-ran  lotctftt.     (Descriptive  View  of  the  three 

!S — Cocen,  Liukiu,  and  ^'ezo.) 

tan-tai  dzu-ye.    (Illustrated  Japanese  and  Chinese 

»psdia.)    80  vols. 

the  Hermit  Nation.     By  William  Elliot  Griffis. 

,  I882.t 

hree  conterminous  states,  China,  Corea,  and  Japan — 
be  narrow  waterway  that  separntrs  the  latter  two  is 
I  than  a  frontier— Corea  was  the  earliest  to  adopt 

Qmmi'«  odttion,  p.  305.  ■  The  proportion  <if  a  put  Vo  a  «ha1e  la 
snl  bj  vliidt  we  con  lueuure  tbe  feagth  of  oat  tsiataBca.    At  tbn 

toe  ;«Br  is  a  t<niili,  (icThniiH,  or  (he  time  whloh  hsa  ulamfid  wltliiii 
IMS  and  mvuorr :  >1  tbe  ii^<if  OAjr  itfs  noBioretbiui  the  fottiotfa, 
TC  Tihie  oonliuDui  lu  JooTMue  till  tlio  luit  uaila  an  ahakon  by  tha 

■    Tbis  is  what  ho  tet»t>M  hj  ttic  ablmrisiion  (if  tiaie. 

Ic  baa  readied  ns  •■  tlicw  i«gc*  are  posnng  through  Iho  fttm,  so 

tsttoilkn  to  H. 
aod 
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and  has  been  the  latest  to  roaintain  a  policy  of 
The  remote  peninsular  kingdom  of  furthMt  Aila  now  ttanc 
unccTtaiD  and  irresolute  upon  the  threshold  of  entrance  into  lb 
community  of  nations,  and  the  moment  is  not  inopportuiw iii 
uking  a  brief  sun'cy  of  the  historjr  and  civilization,  Ktoum 
and  prospect*,  of  the  Inst  considerable  people  that  has  shroido 
itself  from  the  gnxc  of  the  restleu  West. 

The  situation  of  Corea  in  the  extreme  East,  toirards  the  ritan 
sun,  is  denoted  b^  the  name  Chaosien,  '  freshness  of  ill 
mominK  '  (like  the  Germm  MorffeitJawi),  which  appenra  to  b 
a  poetical  rendning  in  Chinctc  characters  of  %omr.  ancient  nun 
of  its  earlier  inhnbitnnt*.  The  jwninsula  displays  on  the  mt 
an  outline  resembling  that  of  the  Italian  boot  shorn  of  hedu 
toes,  and,  jutting  southwards  from  the  nonh-eastem  coasUinK 
the  Asiatic  continent,  within  distance  of  the  Japanese  island  < 
Tsushima,  it  separates  the  muddy  waters  of  the  sliallow  V<llo< 
Sea  from  the  deep  and  clear  tlood  of  that  portion  of  the  Padii 
Ocean  which  is  known  as  the  Sea  of  Japan.  The  notthd 
frontier  run*  oblitfiirl}-  in  an  irregularly  sinuous  lii>c  and  io 
south-west4!rly  direction,  from  the  embouchure  of  the  Tiuhai 
(which  flows  into  the  Japanese  Sea  close  upon  the  42nd  tianll' 
of  north  latitude,  not  far  south  of  the  Russian  port  of  \  Isdin 
slock),  to  the  mouth  of  the  Valu  (Cor.  Amno),  which  flows  tot 
the  Yellow  Sea  a  little  south  of  the  40th  parallel,  almost  st  fk 
entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Pechili,  and  within  a  day  or  two's  Sii 
of  the  treaty  port  of  N'ewchwang.  The  Yalu  marks  off  ll> 
Corcan  circuit  of  l*iang-an  from  the  Cliinese  prorinoe  of  Lis^ 
lung;  and  the  Tuman,  which  tlie  Cliineae  call  tlie  iMi  and  tlj 
JapcuMse  the  Horo  or  Por»,  separates  tlie  nonbernmost  OKU 
of  Ham-kiang  from  the  territory  ceded  by  China  to  Rosas  i| 
1S60.  Between  the  souices  of  the  two  rivers,  in  the  9tSll 
yan-alin  range,  is  a  wild  tract  of  mountain  and  forest,  tH 
stilutinff  a  sort  of  march  ordcbatcable  land,  where  the  rascaUst 
of  Corea,  Manchuria,  and  Cbina,  maintaiiu  an  endless  sttn^ 
with  the  authorities  of  the  three  countries. 

It  was  from  the  boundless  expanse  of  lake-dotted  prsoW 
thick  woods,  rugged  hills,  and  dismal  swamps,  as  the  Atf^ 
mandrile  Palladius  *  deicrilies  it,  of  which  this  district  is  la 
soulh-castcmmost  portion,  that  the  K'ilan  (Kidan,  whose  MO 
is  prescnred  in  '  Cathay,'  the  Persian  appellation  of  China),  th 
Tatars,  Hiung-nu  (Huns),  and  other  Mongolian  tribes,  imi^ 

*  8«e  hl>  *  Jounic;  tlironsh  Mancbnrio,*  a  mo*!  bitrnwiluig  aeomtnt  of  S  U'*' 
knovn  oaiiDtr;,  of  whldi  Ur.  B.  D.  ISotptn  hun  cfVOB  ft  traiulatuMl  i*  ^ 
'  Jcnnwl  of  lbs  Bojal  QMyrspUcal  fiwtoly '  tut  1S72. 
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wineiix  n^nturtcs  a^  la  thcr  crinqunt  ot  tlir  Middle  Kingilom, 
and  to  docniniini  over  twu-tliinU  of  ihe  Old  World. 

FiDQi  ih«  Shan-yan^lia  ran^,  a  little  wett  of  its  liiglie«t 
pcsk,  tbe  Pck-to-sftD  trends  southward,  orerhangiiifi;  the  Pacific 
ibonr  in  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains  U  Hsr  M  too  Japanese 
tmij'pon  of  Fiuan,  an^  giving  off  numrroUB  spurs  from  its 
mlmi  slopes,  the  most  considrrablc  .of  which  ctossps  thf 
eOHtty  oblK|urly  to  thn  «nuth-wmt4-rn  point  of  tbc  pcninsala 
cm  igatnst  the  iilond  of  Qiuilpiart. 

Of  tbe  two  principal  rivers  we  hare  alreadj  mentioned,  tbe 
Tnaan,  said  to  be  forty  miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  is  frozen  over 
Mag  liz  months  of  the  year,  and  the  Vain,  the  waters  of  which 
SKdnnibcd  in  the  '  Sao-koku '  as  '  green  and  muddy,'  is  eqnally 
dMcd  by  ice  to  nnvigntJon  during  some  months  of  ihc  winter 
moa.  Of  the  other  rivers  we  know  little :  the  entrance  of  tlic 
Ntk-tong  forms  ibu  excellent  harbour  of  Fusan,  and  tlte  Han^, 
ttiicb  Sows  westwani  by  the  capital,  is  a  rapi<l  stream,  eit- 
flnbtred,  according  to  Japanese  and  Chinese  accoonts,  b;  ice- 
Uttlt  in  winter. 

Cotfa  is  emphatically  a  land  of  mountain,  flood,  and  forest. 
'WWever  you  place  the  foot,'  writes  a  missionart-,  quoted  by 
M.  Dallct,  '  you  sec  nothing  l>ut  mountains  . . .  naked,  or  orer- 

Cwith  pine-woods,  crowned  by  forests  or  clothed  with 
shrub.  ...  In  every  direction  you  gaxe  upon  thousands 
<^iharp>p)>iule(l  peaks,  immen»e  rounded  cones,  and  iniu^tres- 
■ibte  precipices,  and,  further  stilt,  on  the  confines  of  the  horixon, 

Ctte  vet  higher  mountains,  and  thus  it  is  throughout  tbe 
.  TLc  only  exception  is  the  plain  of  Nai-po,  stretching 
■"Wwiis  ibc  western  shore  (south  of  the  capital),  where  the  bills 
w  kiwer  and  further  apart  than  elsewhere  in  tlic  pcniniola. 
>bi'  valleys  arc  wider,  and  give  more  room  for  tbe  cultivation 
*(rite.  The  soil  U  more  fertile,  too,  and  abundantly  provided 
^>b  ranals,  and  Xai-po,  from  the  piculifulness  of  its  produce, 
>■  known  as  the  granary  of  the  capital.'  Tbo  climate  shows 
£1^  extremes,  both  of  heat  and  cold.  During  a  great  part 
*<<  the  winter  even  the  couthcmmott  districts,  though  in  the 
'^utiHle  af  Algiers,  are  covered  with  snow,  niul  most  of  the 
^vn  are  more  or  less  fnwen.  On  the  whole,  it  apjiroxi mates 
'*'lier  to  Ibe  climate  of  Kastern  Siberia  than  to  that  of  Japan. 
^  the  plains  and  in  the  valley  bottoms  malaria  is  not 
^omon,  ai»d  here,  too,  in  all  probability,  that  curious 
**IHiine  endemic  disease  'Kakkc,'  said  to  be  identical  with 
^ '  Beriberi '  of  India,  is  found  to  lurk. 

Of  the  flora  of  tbe  peniniula  but  little  is  known.  It  pro- 
''^y  tesemblcs  that  of  the  north  of  Japan  ;  the  lower  slopes 


of  the  liills  being  corernl  wiib  conifers,  IrutcIi,  oaks,  Hnx, 
camcllin,  chestnut,  ami  walnut  trees;  while  herrh  and  birch 
And  tlwnrf  pines  are  fuuitd  at  higher  elevations.  \'3rious  rboilo- 
dendrons  slion-  the  passage  of  Himalayan  genera  easiwaxdi. 
The  varnish  tree  (^Rkus  vemicijera)  and  the  regetablc  was  ate 
{lihtu  rocon/oKea)  arc  known  to  exist  in  the  southern  and  ceocnl 
prorinoea,  while  in  the  north  the  famous  'jinteng'  {Paai 
auinqaefolium)  is  found  both  wild  and  cultimtrd.  The  mnl- 
Dcrry  and  the  cotton-bush  flouriib  in  the  snulhrm  and  cenial 
circuits,  and  most  of  the  cereals,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  niltinied 
in  Japan— among  the  latter  notably  the  persimmon  iDiotpgrn 
kaki) — equally  repay  cultivation  in  Cores.  Hemp  is  cultinml 
on  a  large  scale,  together  with  a  species  of  nettle  {Urtica  nincil), 
from  the  fibre  of  which  a  peculiar  cloth  is  made.  The  Conai 
sesame  (a  variety  of  Svsamum  orientait)  gives  a  Ijetter  oil  liiui 
the  .Inpam-sc  plant,  and  itie  Doli<:fiOf  *Oi/a,  a  kind  of  bean,  tbn 
introduction  of  which  into  liurope  would  be  a  great  boon,  lift 
common  article  of  food.  The  tea-bush,  however,  appcan  id 
be  very  spsncly  cultivated ;  indeed,  tea  is  a  rare  luxury  of  whidi 
the  enjoyment  is  confined  to  the  wealthy. 

Less  fortunate  than  Japan,  Corea  is  infested  by  savage  cun* 
vora.  Tigers,  leiipurds,  bears,  and  wolve-s  abound,  and  the 
tigers  frequently  carry  oiT  human  victims.  A  Japanese  obsonr 
mentions  the  eicistence  of  a  pouched  animal,  an  interesting  6tC 
if  true ;  for  no  marsupial,  we  believe,  has  hitherto  been  ioaini 
north  of  Melanesia.  Their  principal  domestic  animals  sw 
oieo,  used  chieBy  as  beasts  of  burden  and  draught,  but  irhov 
flesh  is  alio  eaten:  horses  of  remarkably  small  stature,  bit 
vigorous  and  hardy  ;  pigs ;  dogs,  whose  flesh  is  esteemei  ■ 
delicacy  ;  sheep  and  goats,  a  few  of  which  are  bied  for  sacriGdsI 
use  by  the  king  alone  ;  and  fowls,  pru<lucing  minute  e^i,  Elc 
those  of  Japan. 

The  first  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  were  probabljr  de> 
tacbmenta  from  Mongolian  tribes,  forced  by  the  growth  of  pofiols' 
tion  or  by  the  pressure  of  some  conquering  horde  to  quit  6c 
rolling  pasturrs  that  stretch  south  of  the  .Amur  from  the  eaiW 
slopes  of  the  Khiugan  mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  aadt" 
seek  a  new  borne  beyond  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Alin  mi^ 
Possibly,  indeed,  the  earliest  occupants  of  Corean  soil  m* 
shore-wandering  offshoots  of  a  primeval  race,  now  renrewotto 
by  a  few  thousand  Chukches,'  who  maintain  a  diflicuH  »»' 
precarious  existence  on  the  icy  coasts  of  Xorth-Eaitem  Ati*^ 


*  Tlio  uiily  lnut.<r'>rthy  (JccDriptioB  of 
akSeU^ '  V07««a  of  Uio  Vega.' 


this  p«4ple  will  b«  ^luuil  inNonl*' 
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Tfae  tribes  inkabUing  th<!  contcrminoiu  Kuuian  tcnitor}-  oir 
[JtllonD  u  Cburchi,  and  loinc  Cbinecc  wr>t«;r*  mention  the 
&it-duo  or  Su-sbin  as  the  abotiglnn  of  Curea.  TIi«  very  word 
'QiamicD'  U  notbiog  more  (Uim  a  Chinese  mUpmiiunciatioii, 
iif  purposely  varipd  rpndcritiji.  of  an  oiiginal  tribal  name,  the 
DMcitit}'  of  irriting  it  in  characters  represenlinK  a  meaniD^ 
uwdl  at  n  sound  Imving  compelled  an  onomatopoietic  ezptsna- 
(ioD.  tn  tbt!  ■  C'hoicn  K-i-balvki,'  k  popular  Japanese  nccoant  of 
Ae  v&rs  between  ■Inpan  and  Corca,  the  fir>t  dweller*  in  tlie 
btitr  counirj'  are  described  as  *  [■Ia»t4^m  lurbarians  (Eastern 
from  ■  CliiaeK  point  of  view)  clotlicil  in  gross  and  living  in 
ara  (a  Chukeh  babii),  knowing  nothing  of  princedom  or  elder- 
4l&ind  living  on  the  produce  uf  the  chace.' 

R  would  be  easy  but  unproRtable  to  trace,  from  ChinesF' 
wiilen,  the  early  history  of  the  country.  It  is  sufGcicnt  to  wv 
1^  it  was  governed  for  many  ccDturicc  by  >'mrious  races  of 
HUTe  kings,  mon-  or  less  independent,  but  recognizing  the 
mcnioty  of  China.  In  thi;  seventh  century  tlie  celebrated 
irVtiD  Tatars  made  their  ap|>earance  un  the  stage  of  Coieui 
mlory,  and  established  the  Tii  dynasty,  which  coniiaued  W 
Rign  Dotil  the  tenth  century,  when  a  Kaoli  chief,  named  Waug- 
Kiu,  united  the  middle  and  southern  states  of  the  peninsuU 
■ith  the  oortbcrD  tnct  into  one  kingdona,  wtuch  borrowed  iu 
une  from  Chaostcn.  In  133:^  Li-tan  or  Ni-tan,  who  seems 
Hhsvc  Iwen  a  sort  of  Corean  Warwick,  and  is  better  known 
MTsi-tso,  foiindn]  the  reigning  dynasty,  to  which  the  Coreaus 
life  the  name  of  Tsi-tsin,  or  Cbi-shin.  To  bim  is  due  the 
pant  division  of  the  country  into  eight '  to,'  or  circuits,  and 
^  icinal  political  and  administrative  system  dates  from  his 
^pt,  in  which  Seoul  was  made  th«  capita]  of  tbo  kingdom, 
■teng  the  struggles  of  the  Min^  with  their  Tatar  conquerors, 
'^"n  adhered  to  the  former,  and  on  the  fall  of  the  native  Cliinese 
s/Msly  the  (Torean  king  in  1637  did  homage  to  the  .Manchu 
^f  who,  the  previous  y<tnr,  hail  nssurned  tlic  title  uf  Ta  'IVing, 
W'Greai  i^ure,'  by  which  the  reigning  dynasty  in  Chinm  u 
*U  known. 

_At  ibis  stage  it  is  convenient  to  pass  from  the  continental 
"•toiy  of  Corea  to  a  coasiderjtion  of  her  relations  with  the 
"twhouring  island -em  pile.  It  was  rather  with  the  southern 
^Ofl  central  portions  of  the  peninsula,  Sinlo  (Shinra)  and  Pe-tsi 
^UyalLUsai),  for  obvious  geographical  reasons,  than  with  KaoU 
(Koiu),  that  a.  commercial  and  politieal  intcrcniirte  was  main- 
'*)ned  by  Japan.  In  the  Japane-se  Encycloji^ia,  it  is  men- 
'ionnl  that,  as  c«rly  as  the  nrign  of  the  Emperor  Soi-oin 
(aj>.  iO  A.D.  70)  seven  precious  things,  In  imitation  doubtless 
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of  tlic  Saptn  Kntna  of  RtKldhtsin,  were  oflVrwl  ni  tribute  at 
court  »t  tlinMikiido.  In  tlie  tliinlcenturj,  .-i<-n>rdinj^t»  Japan 
authoritirs,  Curc-a  was  invadt^cl  aiiil  conqucKd  by  iLe  Empr 
who  bore  the  remarkable  nune  of  Jin>gu,  but  Chinese  autb 
make  no  mention  of  ibis  expedition.  In  the  »lsth  cent 
Buddhism,  which  had  been  in(Toduc«d  into  Corca  some  I 
hundrrd  years  before,  was  carried  by  Corean  apostles  to  Jap 
whrn?  thft  new  faith,  by  an  adroit  atsimilation  of  the  elemc 
of  tlt(-  more  or  Iru  autochlbonout  Shinto  system  of  combii 
lun  and  nnrettnr- worship,  nrliicvcil  a  riipid  «iicre».  Dtiri 
the  following  centurie*  thi;  intprcuur*e  between  the  two  counti 
became  closer,  but  was  not  always  of  a  friendly  character,  if, 
Japanese  authors  affirm,  fifty  treaties  of  peace  were  conclud 
in  the  conrHi  of  a  few  hundred  years.  At  the  <Aosc  of  the  ti 
teeoth  century,  wc  find  Japanese  settlers  allowed  to  reside  wM 
tbe  limits  of  llie  port  ot^  Pusan  (Pu-«an)  at  the  mouth  of  ( 
Nnk-tong.  They  were  under  the  onlers  of  tbe  Prince 
Tsushima,  who  rci-eived  tlie  tribute  and  transmitted  the  pi 
sents,  by  which  the  Shiigun  acknowledged  what  was  regarded  I 
the  Coreans  rather  as  a  courtesy  thou  as  a  symbol  of  boma; 
in  fact,  tbe  RifM  of  the  Japanese  seem  to  have  exceeded 
value  the  offerings  of  their  first  instructors  in  the  civilie 
arts.  On  tbe  pretext  of  a  slight  offered  to  the  dignity  of  Jnpa 
but  in  rrolity  to  afUrm  his  power  by  the  not  unusual  dcrice 
a  suciY»ful  foreign  war,  Taiko  invaded  Coren  in  1592.  TI 
Japanese  at^hievcd  an  easy  success  at  tbe  outset,  although  ^ 
Ming  KinpKror  sent  troops  to  the  aid  of  tlie  Coicans,  but  i 
tbe  deutb  of  Taiko,  in  lbi}$,  tbe  war  languished,  and  tbe  bu 
of  the  Japanese  army  returned,  bringing  with  them  s  n 
number  of  Corean  books,  and  a  more  questionable  ixopby  uit 
shape  of  a  shipload  of  Corean  noses  and  ears,  which  iK 
biiriifl  undrr  a  mound  still  shown  at  Kiyoto,  and  called  I 
Mimi-dxuka  or  linr-barrow. 

The  Japanese  do  not  appear,  howerer,  to  httve  fin&Uy  inl 
drawn  from  the  peninsula  until  about  1627;  and  a  few  yd 
afterwards,  as  we  hare  already  nrlated,  the  Corean  king  ackw 
lc<lgcd  the  supremacy  of  the  Manchu  contjuerors  of  China,  T 
suzerainty  of  the  new  dynasty,  though  it  never  became  entin 
nominal,  soon  dwindled  into  a  mere  exchange  of  diploaiai 
courtesies,  and  for  more  than  two  centnries  Corea  has  be 
practically  autonomous,  and  untroubled  by  foreign  relations 
any  kind,  until  missionary  zeal  brought  it  into  contact  witb  I 
West  in  1966,  and  the  new-born  activity  of  Japan  involved  I 
Corean  government  in  more  serious  troubles  in  IS 75. 
momentous  change   in   ber   fortunes   is   now   impending,  _> 
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iaaon  of  centuries  is  brokiMi  through,  and  &  remote  and 
BBtatoml  rncr.,  that  hits  rcmainrd  stationary  for  hundreds  of 
mat,  firuU  itsplf  suddenly  conrninlcd  with  the  restless  progrcs- 
riftans  uf  iht!  Wt-nL  Let  us  srv  what  manner  of  people  it  is 
•Ter  whom  impend  the  painful  <'xpi!riencrj(  that  arc  involved  in 
the  inositioD  from  Orieut«l  to  Occidental  fumu  of  civilization. 

Ib  penon  the  Coi«ans  are  taller  and  stronger  than  the 
J^MOMC.  'One  Corean,'  says  the  author  of  the  Sun-koku, 
'will  eat  twice  as  much  as  a  Japanese.*  They  are  belter 
teaed,  too,  presfniing  a  softencl  Mongolian  type  of  counte- 
ouce,  narn)wcr  I>Ktwr<'n  the  check -lK)nes,  and  leu  henvy  in 
ftt  jaw.  The  great  hulk  are  hiack-halred,  but  some  ten  in 
>  boBilred,  accoidini;  to  a  recent  Japaiiest!  obser\-er,  have  hair 
•fa  chestnut  colour,  often  of  quite  a  U^ht  shade.  Several 
Atisct  r%oes  are  probably  mingled  in  the  population ;  dc- 
SKodants  of  Chinese  colonists,  of  Japanese  settlers,  and  of  a 
nriity  of  Taur  and  Tungnssic  tribei.  l'os«ibly  the  Malay 
(luDnit  is  not  wholly  absent.  Very  commonly,  espectnlly 
Htong  the  nobU-s,  higli  aqniline  noM-s  and  deliejitely-cut  fen* 
■ns  give  a  refined  and  distinguished  look  ti>  the  face.  A 
nular  type  of  muntenance  is  not  ram  in  Japan,  where  in- 
■ktd  it  is  obvious,  even  to  a  casual  ohierver,  that  two,  if 
Wl  three,  distinct  races  must  have  been  the  progenitors  of 
tbt  present  inhabitants.  M.  Dallet  estimates  the  population 
*1  (en  millions,  hut  on  the  wbolf,  after  collating  the  various 
*t(MittB  of  Japanese  travellers,  and  taking  into  consideration 
ifce^Kt,  that  tbrre-fouiths  of  the  eighty  million  sijuare  miles  of 
Cncan  territory  consist  of  mountain,  forest,  and  prairie,  much 
^  which,  for  many  mimtlis  of  the  year,  is  under  snow,  we  are 
■DcUned  to  doubt  wtiether  the  peninsula  supports  more  than 
"Dm  six  to  seven  millions  of  souls.  A  Chinese  author,  cited  in 
tbr  Japanese  Encyclopiedia,  tells  us  that  '  among  barbarian 
Mmtries  none  can  compare  with  Cambodia  in  wealtli,  in 
fBiaosity  of  disposition  with  Linkiu,  in  geniality  witli  Japan, 
U  kavery  witli  K'itnn  (the  original  home  of  the  present  Chinese 
JWBty),  in  fertility  with  Cochin-China,  and  in  propriety  with 
MBoden  (Corea).'  In  i!ie  '  San-koku  '  tlie  Coreaoi  are  described 
*'o(a  mild  and  humane  disposition,  avcTsc  to  killiiii;  nnimnls, 
"wdienl  to  the  law  of  Duddha,  believers  in  spirits,  and  opposed 
*"  Ihe  Chinese  doctrine  of  the  male  and  female  principles 
ya^ny).  A  Chinese  envoy,  who  visited  the  Corean  Cimrl  in 
1SG6,*  praises  the  people  as  simple  in  their  manners  and  cleanly 
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iQ  their  tiabit*,  bot  r«proac1>es  them  with  btilag  dettltnte  i 
love  for  ait.'  The  character  given  of  tliein  by  Western  obsen 
tallies  pretty  ncll  with  the  above  <lcAcripUon.  The  Dulchn 
[lamol,  who  passed  several  jcars  in  ihe  countrj.  on  the  coast 
which  be  WAS  wrecked  in  16^3,  found  the  people  good-oata 
and  even  generous.  Accnnling  to  M.  l>a)ltt  they  ore  boipital 
singularly  helpful  in  their  inlercoune  with  cscb  otlter,  i 
puttcMMl  of  plenty  uf  natural  courage,  but  lienotioui  in  ill 
liTes,  dirty  in  tlieir  habits,  glulionou*,  fond  of  ftua,  vengc 
and  8us]iieious — in  a  word,  infected  with  the  vices  of  a  p 
and  opp relied  people. 

The  government  is  an  Oriental  despotism  of  the  ordini 
type,  but  no  halo  of  dirinity  surrounds  the  Corean  tnonai 
resembling  that  of  which  n  dim  vestige  stilt  lingers  about  ' 
throne  of  the  Alikadn.  He  may  n»t,  however,  1m-  touched  a 
ought  nnt  to  be  seen.  lli»  t^iuneil  consists  of  a  prime  minil 
(st^g-ei-lsenji),  with  a  right  and  left  vice-niiuister  and  i 
secietiirk'S  of  Uate  (pian-tso)  presidini;  over  the  six  pot 
departments,  and  assisted  each  by  a  deputy  and  nn  und 
scoelary.  The  country  is  divided  into  eight  circuits  or  *t( 
in  the  north  Ilam-kiang  and  PiaoR-an,  in  the  weal  Hwai 
hni,  K!nng>kci  and  Tsiong-tsieng,  in  the  cast  Kang-wan,  and 
the  south  Kiang-sang  and  Tsien-ln,  These  names  are  Chine 
OS  are  appurcnily  almost  all  the  names  of  rivers,  mountail 
and  town*,  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  circuits  of  t 
south  and  west  are  the  most  fi-nJIe  and  the  most  populoi 
Over  each  province  is  placed  a  *  k:im-b»a,'  or  governor,  assist 
by  a  host  of  rainor  functionaries.  In  theory  all  public  empk 
mcnts,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  open  lo  every  Corean  « 
posses  the  proper  examinations,  as  id  China,  but  in  piscti 
they  arc  monopolized  by  the  nobles.  The  army  constats— 
paper — ^of  every  able- bud iihI  man,  but  does  not  in  reali 
number  more  than  ten  thousand  Imiual  snlilters,  whose irainii 
again,  is  of  a  very  perfunctory  kind.  They  are  armed  wi 
matchlocks,  but  still  trust  chiefly  lo  bows  and  arrovra.  T 
officers  are  always  nobles,  but  have  an  inferior  position  lo  d' 
I'anctionarioa,  as  in  China.  The  resemblance  of  the  Con 
polity  to  that  of  China  is,  however,  more  superficial  than  Iti 
It  may  be  «aid  U>  approsimalc  more  closely  to  that  of  old  Jap 
but  modifieil  tiy  a  restricted  infusion  of  the  competitive  elcmP 
The  examinations,  as  tn  China,  test  nothing— so  far  as  thejr< 
n  test  at  all — but  the  coiidiilate's  knowledge  of  Chinese  daiw 
literature,  his  command  of  elegant  gihroseulogy,  and— not  I 
least  impoitant  of  bis  qualifications — his  calligraphy. 

Slavery  has  always  existed  among  the  I'atar  tribes,  and 
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■  mild  form  it  exitts  in  Coroa.  Oriental  stavrry  has  nerer  de- 
gnwntod  into  lUe  commi-Tcial  employment  of  man.  under  which 
Cim  alone  the  abomiDable  system  faas  been  known  to  the 
drilistd  naltoni  of  the  West.  Among  the  people  the  necessity 
<rf  telf-defencc  has  l«l  to  n  singular  development  of  the  principli; 
of  fntcrnity.  Accordinj;  to  M.  Dalirt,  whose  dcwripiion  o(  the 
Mcial  condition  nf  the  mosM'S  is  rxtrrmHy  rnlunhle  and  in- 
toMlng,  «very  trade  has  itx  guild,  the  members  of  which  arc 
Imwd  to  afTurd  euch  otlivr  mutual  protection.  I'be  guild  of 
porttn — hnman  backi  are  the  principal  means  of  transport — is 
tiptcWIly  well  organized;  they  know  each  other  by  conven- 
lioosl  signs,  and  use  &  conventioaid  langnagc  of  their  own. 
Eivry  Tillage  it  a  sort  of  ^nild,  the  inhabitants  subscribing  to 
icommon  lund,  out  of  which  Bne«r«  of  taxes,  expense*  of  mar- 
niget,  funerals,  &c.,  may  in  proper  rases  l>e  defrayed,  aii<l 
Imm  by  fire  ina«le  goiKj.  The  position  of  women  is  in  some 
Mptcts  saperior  to  that  whi<:h  is  commonly  accortled  to  the 
Ktin  the  East.  Still,  woman  has  hardly  any  rights,  her  own 
pmon  even,  if  M.  Dallet  is  correct,  being  *la  proprictc  du 
pRnier  renant.'  Onr  author  supports  his  assertion  by  nctual 
outuicn.  But  in  public,  women  are  treated  with  politeness, 
^Jarf  invariably  addressed  in  honorific  phraseology.  Their 
*I>UtiBents  are  secured  from  male  intrusion  ;  even  officials  dare 
■0*  enter  them  save  to  airest  a  rebel.  Ther  »re  not  required  to 
pwstrale  themselves  on  the  passage  of  a  noble.  Of  crime  they 
*f  upposed  to  be  incapable,  save  the  crime  of  treason,  their 
"wle  relatives  answering  for  their  misdeeds.  To  many  of  the 
'^nlation*  affecting  men  they  are  not  subject ;  thus,  in  tho 
*^>itsl,  tbey  may  freely  ruum  the  streets  at  all  hours,  while  a 
fit  cragbt  abroad  between  d  I'.M.  and  i  A.M.  would  be  severely 
pvnisked.  Tbey  have  no  right  to  any  surname,  and  the  pretty 
■iiniie-names  of  Jnpiuie«c  girls,  Flower,  Snow,  (iold,  Pine,  Crane, 
^  the  like,  are  never  bestowed  upon  them.  Samelime«  tbey 
^  called  after  tlie  place  of  their  birth,  but  on  marriage  even 
'iisl  is  lost,  and  they  become  simply  So-and-io '  Kck ' — madame 
nui. 

The  nobles  form  a  numerous  class,  and  possess  important 
pririlpgcs,  Tliey  aro  for  the  most  part  dcsoemlnnt*  of  the 
*«riors  who,  five  centuries  ago,  placed  the  founderof  the  present 
"fasity  upon  the  throne,  having  thus  an  analogous  origin  lo 
*«tof'lbe  '  fudai '  of  the  Tokugawa  Shoguns.  The  King,  bow- 
•**,  has  the  power,  which  seems  lo  be  rarely  e.tercised,  of 
"•Ming  new  nobles  at  hi*  pleasunr.  Although  in  ibeorj-  the 
pxhlic  service,  like  that  of  China,  is  open  lo  all  freemen,  with  a 
*^  ocvptions,  in  practice  it  is  monopolized  by  the  nobles,  to 
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many  of  whom,  indeed,  it  affordf  the  sole  means  of  liTclihocu]. 
The  mansion  of  a  noblr,  us  wril  u  his  pmon,  is  invioUble. 
Tbry  wrsr  a  distinrlivc!  «>rt  of  can  mAdc  »t  hone-hiiir,  and  hk 
further  known  hy  Ihw  colour  of  their  dreitn,  which  is  ofien  of 
sillt,  and  hv  the  fashion  and  hue  of  their  girdle.  They  do  onl 
carry  weapons,  nnd  the  military  nobles  are  held  in  ni  sliplil 
esteem  as  in  China,  In  addrcssinf;  nobles  the  hi;;hest  bonimSr 
form  must  be  used,  and  on  their  passage  plebeians  are  obligal 
to  prostrate  tbemselve*.  A  noble  is  usually  aecompanied  bya 
band  of  retainers,  numrnmi  in  proportion  to  his  rank  tail 
wealth,  and  no  check  save  the  imiXTrfecl  i>n<!  of  publie  opinliin 
stwms  t"  exist  upon  ihe  pride,  inwilence,  and  tyranny  of  the 
order.  The  Catholic  missionaries  agree  in  a  hearty  condcmni- 
lion  of  ibe  Corean  aristocracy,  in  the  ranks  of  which  tkrir 
preaching  and  example  have  made  but  few  converts. 

Marringes  arc  always  negoeintcd  by  the  aid  of  gn-lxttwedii. 
Thv  principal  ceremony  consists  in  the  fastening  up  rif  the  bsie 
of  txilb  parties  on  the  eve  of  thcr  wetldinj;  day.     llie  uninaniid 
youth  of  both  sexes  wear  their  hair  in  a  long  tress,  which  han^ 
down  Ihe  back.     On  marriage,  the  bridegroom,  who  up  to  thrt 
event  is  considered  a  minor,  causes  this  tress  to  be  tolled  up  ins 
bait  by  his  best  man,  and  knotted  lirmly  with  silk  cord  a  Utile 
in  front  of  the  crown  of  the  head.     It  is  the  fashion  tomakelli^ 
lopltnot  as  small  as  possible,  and  for  that  purpose  the  head  i* 
often  partially  shaved  or  the  hair  cut  short,  though  tSe  prartltc 
is  forbiddrn  hy  law.      A  Corean,  who  was  given  a  passage  fmirs 
Nagasaki  in  H..M.S.  '  Kuticl,'  was  din-overcd  on  lauding  to  br 
wearing  his  hair  short,  and  without  more  ado  was  thniwn  don* 
on  ibe  ground  by  the  officials  and  treated  to  a  severe  floj^ioiT' 
The  bride,  on  the  other  band,  stuffs  her  tress  with  false  bair,aiu* 
this  being  divided  is  rolled  up  into  a  'chignon,'  held  togcllw*' 
by  a  silver  pin  thrust  honsconlally  through  it.nnd  allowrd  tohanff 
down  oviT  the  netk.     The  p<-asHnt  women  simpiv  bring  the  tw 
halves  of  the  tress  «)n)nel-«  iw  round  the  head,  to  be  fastened  iia 
a  knot  on  the  brow.     The  marriage  feast    is  provided  by  the 
bridegroom,  and  the  actual  espousal  oonslsts  in  the  mutual  sbId^ 
tation  of  the  pair  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  guests.    ^ 
curious  custom  which  prevails  among  the  better  classes  oooi' 
pels  the  newly- married    hnsliand    to    desert    his  bride  shoitl*'" 
afU'T  the  tnarriage,  and  to  show  his  good  brrcting  by  keeping 
away  from  her  as  long  as  possible.      M,  Dalk-t    regards  Ah*^ 
singular  usage  as  nothing  hut  an  exhibition  of  male  eonlrmf*- 
for  the  sex,  but  there  doubtless  is  or  was  a  meaning  in  it  Irt^ 
trivial  and  ungenerous,     Polygamy  is  illegal,  but  concubiasj^^ 
is  freely  practised  by  those  who   can   afTonl   it.      Dirorce  i-^ 
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rommoQ  and  easy,  aa<I,  of  cnanw,  exclualvely  a  nuie  privilpjpr. 
W^idoK'i  of  good  p<>sUion  should  not  remarry,  and  ought  to 
pMi  ibeir  Uvea  in  mourning  for  their  dead  husbands.  Tht* 
iridnweT,  oQ  the  other  band,  goes  into  halt- mourning  only,  and 
that  for  not  more  than  a  few  months.  Excessive  grief  for 
ihcIiMS  of  a  wife  is  considered  manvait  Ion. 
^H  The  most  pleasing  trait  of  Corcnn  domestic  life  is  the 
^^■Olual  aflectiun  of  parents  and  children,  which  all  accounts 
^biM  ill  describing  us  exceedingly  marked.  Throughout  life 
^He  ton  treats  bis  father  with  the  utmost  respect,  and  promi- 
^Btnt  instances  of  filial  piety  are  rewarded  by  exemptions  and 
<lipiitics.  Memorial  columns  and  even  temples  are  sometimes 
ciKtcil  in  honour  of  filial  self-sacrifice.  I'he  national  regard 
far  family  affection  is  further  displayed  in  the  rigorous  monm- 
mg  prescribed  by  law  and  custom  upon  the  death  of  a  parent 
urticar  relative.  The  corpse  is  placed  in  a  stout  coffin,  which 
ii  laid  in  a  special  mortuary  chamber,  and  there  kept  for 
>-'ttral  months.  Merc  the  dead  must  be  mourned  four  times 
t  iliy.  The  mourner  dons  a  garb  suited  to  the  occasion,  a 
long  gown  of  coarse  hempen  cloth,  S'ii]r<l,  patched,  and  torn, 
ud  confined  round  the  waist  by  a  thick  rope  of  mingled 
(Hands  of  straw  and  hemp.  A  similar  but  more  slender  cord 
tnnrcles  the  bead,  tied  on  either  side  so  as  to  allow  an  end 
tn  baag  down  over  each  temple.  In  the  hand  a  knotted  staff 
it  borne.  Thus  accoutred,  the  mourner  places  the  proj>er  ofli-r- 
inp,  chiefly  articles  of  food,  upon  a  kind  of  altar,  and  for 
>n  hour  or  more  wails  over  the  corpse.  At  each  new  and 
full  moon  tho  relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased  join  in 
^t>p  crremony.  These  observances  are  continued  long  after 
iiiteTment,  fur  at  least  two  years,  and  often  for  three  or  mnre, 
■nd  nmong  the  higher  classes  any  neglect  of  them  would  W 
*'intMl  with  the  severest  censure.  The  mourner  should  Ix' 
'^i\  in  while,  even  the  ion^  stem  of  his  pipe  must  be  while. 
His  features  are  bidden  under  a  huge  eitingulsher  of  straw, 
*liicb  reaches  down  nearly  to  bis  shoulders.  He  avoids  all 
■niercourae ;  it  is  not  proper  even  for  an  official  to  address 
'uni.  As  much  as  possible  he  makes  himself  civilly  dead, 
*uil  the  self- inflicted  isolation  is  universally  respecte<I.  Naively 
*<l()iigb,  the  Catholic  missionaries  regard  these  usageji  as  '  in- 
•ttited  by  Providence  to  afford  them  an  easy  and  effectual 
disguise,  without  which  their  entry  into  Curea  and  their  visits 
^Otaof  the  faithful  would  have  been  almost  impossible.' 

The  C'orean  dress  cannot  be  called  picturesque.     The  present 
"tiler  well  remembers  the  singular  appearance  presented  bv  the 
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first  Corean  micsion  1»  Japan  on  tbeir  landinr  at  Yoltohaiu 
in  May  1876.  The  ambassador  was  dressed  id  violet  cn^ 
and  sat  cross-le^^red  on  t!>;er-8kin8  spread  orcr  s  sort  of  limr 
borne  b>-  nine  men,  A  pair  of  immense  bom-spCT'lnclM,  undff 
a  proiJiiriiius  steeple-mmrncd  brond-brimmr«l  hat  of  horse-hur 
finnlv  plaited  nver  strips  of  bnmboo,  g^vtr  him  the  look  of  s 
Lnputnn  philosophrr.  His  garments  uvmcd  a  world  too  hif 
fnr  bim,  am)  vtm  ample  eiiougli  in  have  enfolded  a  MOatti 
envoy.  Rebind  bim  marched  in  irreg^utar  procc»sian  a  ubidIi' 
of  sturdy  bannermen,  tom-tom  drummerst  coneh-bloweri,  «wl 
other  musicians,  in  long  brlght-eolotircd  looic  {^wns  overioi' 
mensely  wide  trousers,  cnnfitied  below  the  ]inn^  bv  «  sort  rt 
gaiters.  Amid  the  ill-miiiinered  jeers  of  the  spcrtntors,  which 
the  meagre,  wiawned,  old-boy-lwoki ng  poliremen  *  mode  » 
attempt  to  Tepr<!ss,  tbe  motley  embassy,  wliic:b  the  crenti  u 
1875  bad  compelliHl  the  CoTmn  goveniment,  sorely  asai» 
its  will,  to  despatch  to  the  Mikiulo's  court,  sbullled  past  to  tht 
railway  station. 

The  dress  of  the  women  differs  from  that  of  the  men  cbwnT 
in  being  longer,  but  less  ample  and  of  gayer  hue — rose  and  yeU*w 
being  affected  by  women  under  thirty,  ajid  violet  by  Iwliutf 
maturer  years. 

Tiw  food  of  the  people  is  very  poor.  For  the  higher  cUmh 
rice  is  the  staple  clement ;  but  the  mass  of  the  population,  tl 
in  Japan,  lirr  upon  millet  and  tx-nns.  Tliey  are  fond  of  i>Ui 
especially  of  lb«  oil  of  smame  and  tif  raxtor  oil,  and  mii* 
great  use  of  pe]>perfn!tit  and  garlic  as  cundiinenls.  TTie  froDiii 
of  certain  ferns  are  etiten  as  ve^-tables.  They  are  not  avenSU 
flesh  food,  and  seem  to  have  a  special  liking  for  the  tirah  afu' 
dog,  which  is  bIso  a  common  food  in  mountoin-i'illaga  io 
Japan.  The  missionnries  accuse  them  of  gluttony,  but  probaMj 
they  are  guiltr  of  nothing  vionc  than  the  voracity  uf  linbituil 
hunger.  To  jieople  who  are  rarely  satisfied,  the  sense  « 
repletion  must  be  aramig  the  greatest  of  pleasures,  Theyiie 
extremely  addicted  to  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  Hamel  notice" 
their  fondness  for  the  weed  only  some  fifty  years  after  its  inti*- 
duction  frtim  Jatian.  They  rarely  stir  abroad  without  tbc  pi||^ 
of  the  lung  fThinese.  not  the  short  Japanese  make,  and  ■ 
a  wallet  depending  from  the  girdle  they  carry  a  slorr  of  tobscw 
and  a  tinder-box.  A  Japanese  correspondent  of  the  'Chojs 
Shimbun  '  (Morning  and  Kvening  \cw»),  who  was  a  roeml''' 
of  Kuroda's  mission  to  the  country-  in  1M76,  gives  an  intereitiiif 

*  Hom  paUoamen  have  tcplaced  tho  dignlSed  two-nrwJod  jniral*  ^ 
Teloigam  iLqrf  in  their  dawiag  eapna  aad  traiucn  at  Hac  silk. 
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l^tioa  of  bi»  CoTcan  experiences,  with  a  brief  summary  of 
which  ire  may  fitly  close  lUis  account  of  the  babiu  and  social 
ronilitioD  of  the  people ; — 

"Tiic  junks  b«ra  bava  stom  anci  «tcm  alike.  Thoir  sails  arc  of 
{i^itcil  *traw  stifiiBDcd  hj  tmaiotta  lurK  I'f  liambcio.  allowtaK  ll>tK  of 
M^  ncfing.  Thvn!  is  tint  ooui  tnant,  but  l\it:  txiaU  uil  wvll,  witliiu 
ibtcpointo  nf  tbc  wind.  Tbo  <iflioiaU  Tnar  light  giwin  or  rcl  upp<v 
pmoitK,  eoiifineil  \tf  u  narrow  girdle,  luit)  liy  the  fnnbiim  »f  this, 
aj  dw  ooloar  of  bi*  c)otlie:L,  iliti  rank  uf  tbu  wisin^r  im  known.  A 
"Soodo,"  wild  boarded  a  JaMUitBU  nmu-vf-irar,  wna  aatiidvil  at«ai'h 
ri^bj  its  uiti^iiilanU,  aeetiniitif;  to  the  custom  uf  thn  oouatrj-.  Tli« 
Aip'iervw  irtiri.'  [>ut  thFuu);li  various  norel  txerciai-H,  auO  a  broadsidu 
M  to  divert  him,  bat  he  blauched  with  terror,  and  bei^ged  that  a 
itonabovU  be  pat  to  tlui  toauu-uTreB.  Not  loug  bofbre,  great  rio(« 
hi  likcD  plaoe  in  variona  parte  of  the  eoontry,  eauaod  bjr  the 
<9pnnTe  eondnot  of  the  uffieiak,  wbo  had  trebled  the  taica  upon 
pretexts.  Bat  the  "  Yam-pu  "  loagns  was  at  the  bottuiu  of 
_  dlfitarfaancca ;  the  ^  i'aiapa  "  »re  men  who,  liko  tlie  "  Komosd  '' 
(ttk  middle  ages  (ShCguiiato  imriod),  abandoD  the  vrorld  from  difi- 
i^ntaMOLtor  «aimi,»xn\  travel  aboat  mmidicaot-irisa  and  oimiug  no 
jtriiCetion.  Near  Sconl  a  rising  touk  pUco.  headed  by  a  dceccRdutt 
*f  sbiiBer  king.  Tbe  JapancM?,  who  laniiod  at  a  spot  not  far  from 
Setal,  weru  fairly  received  by  tbe  people  who  crowded  about  them, 
1U4  to  pick  np  any  tobacco  or  food  that  was  thrown  to  them— «  very 
'tin;  and  stendiy  lot.  Koch  Coroan  carries  about  his  person  a 
^'iudra  ticket,  with  his  name,  circuit,  nddrrss,  and  de^criptioo,  in- 
"nM  upon  it.  Tbe  Corcnns  <:niil(l  not  iinderstntid  hnw  the 
Ji^Hcn  came  to  bo  dmnicd  in  the  fnnugn  style.  "Our  Ein])or(ir," 
■I  m  eiplainrd  to  them,  "  by  his  tnutsOCDJout  geniuK  noted  the 
cc*£tioiifi  of  tliR  world,  and  iiitrvKlnoud  neecssary  reforms."  The 
d>(IlMigs  of  tbo  CoreatiH  are  fi>r  tliu  muHt  [Hirt  fruni  k-u  to  twelve  feet 
*tMN^  and  arc  litlli;  itctU-.r  tliaii  dug-tci'iuiels.  The  walls  aro  of  atone 
ud  DiDd,  the  roofs  of  thatch,  ttlud  roofs  are  rare  even  in  tlie  lavtOL  Tlie 
Amis  an:  of  haidL-ncd  earth,  uv«r  whieh  uiltd  pajier  is  stiread,  and  on 
liii  the  inltabitantii  aqust  dotru.  Under  the  Soor  ruua  a  sort  of 
fteiel  or  flue,  ut  one  end  of  which  a  fir«  ia  lighted,  and  thna  the  bouse 
■>  nraicd.  There  are  no  mats.  The  peoplo  do  not  squat  as  the 
'^ijazsan  do,  with  the  calTes  and  barks  of  tho  thighs  in  opposition. 
lit  with  the  legl  out  (cross-legged  ?}.  All  woodwork  is  poor  and 
''^u^.  Bat  tho  Chinese  characters  with  which  interiors  arod<:>corated 
*ne  beantifully  nrltleo,  for  tbo  Coi'caiis  aro  superb  calUgraphiKte. 
^  was  worn  by  officials,  and  in  the  better  boosoa  Iwnianl  skins 
*«t«  eonunoo.  Tho  walls  of  Kanghwa-fn  have  a  cireoit  of  alxiut  <ivo 
li^and  are  bailt  of  slono  and  brick,  witli  four  gates  in  tho  Chinesu 
^ie,  within  which  tho  bonscs,  mostly  thatched,  arn  scattered  irregu- 
■•lyjBQt  arranged  in  streets.  Tin?  pooplo  drink  infusions  of  giniteug, 
^etr,  or  dried  nrnngo-peot,  or  water  awoetenod  with  hooiey,  tea  very 
'^^f.    Thero  ant  no  wioo-sliopa,  geialu*  (sbgiug- women),  or  tbio 
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like.     At  ft  Corcan  fost  tho  f»Uowin((  ilishen  wcro  sorrod  :~ntMa 
OonCoctionericB  of  »ngiir,  flnur,  nnd  oil,  l>oiieil  egg*,  pudiliDgof  ficw 
oil,  Knd  hi>iii'3-,  pei^ammnus,  jiiue-secJs,  muciironi  soap,  uid  to'A,  I 
iMiilcid  leg  of  pnrlc,  nnd  wiim.     Tbu  Jupiiiiosii  settlement  itX  Fiiaui  it 
Tory  <K«t)y  to  llic  Corenns,  who  ure  im  exoecdiugly  poor  ueopla.    ll« 
inointcnance  requires  tlifs  revenue  of  »  nliolo  circuit.     So  rett  m 
piiiJ  by  the  Jnpunus«,  all  the  buildingii,  Ac,  were  luuiiiLuiDed  by  tii 
Coreaos,  and  the  liurter-tnule  v.a»  a.  loss  to  them.     Tbe  Jfepiaai 
visitors  were  oftvu  naked  with  great  earoeBlneaw,  if  tfaey  Btill  wntniil 
Coufuciua  aud  the  lu^-es.  whoso  ^vorks  aud  tlio  oomoieularic*  Gra 
aJmoat  tho  whole  Hteratnro   of  the  country.      At  Seoul  tbo  carib 
encloaure  is  impoitiiig,  with  out-etone  walls,  and  galea  ombeUidtl 
with  handsome  lowers.     Within,  the  hensos  are  tiled,  and  Dunj  rf 
them  plastered  as  woll.     The  market  was  full  of  boof,  poll:,  TCfl' 
tables,  &c.     Gold  dust  seemed  plentiful  in  the  interiors  of  tbo  btW  1 
sort  of  dwellings.     Metals  abound,  but  are  not  worked  becMiwi  of  tk 
r;hinciie  superslitioti  of  "  filng-«hui,""  which  the  Corcona  haro  aioptaL 
There  is  coal  in  Hamklntig  and  Kiang-fian,  and  silver  is  nbtaiacdii 
Chcu'la.     The  people  ai-e  stupid,  ignorant,  sly,  and  fraud nIoiLt, tel 
they  arc  very  p'dite,  very  fond  of  litomture,  and  take  an  e^ttiil 
delight  in  a  kind  of  peti-aiid-iuk  eonversntion,  in  wliieh  tho  iuteiktft- ' 
tors  cichuuge  written  souteneea  in  hig)i<iluwn  OhinoHi^.     Tlie  pMfi* ' 
are  fond  of  drink  too,  imd  among  the  doeiimenta  looted  at  Kui^4m  | 
waa  a  royal  pmolumatiun  iiguiuHt  drunkenness.'* 

Of  the  Corcan  language  our  space  compels  us  to  f^tve  a  KtJ 
brief  outline.  It  has  no  kintbip  with  Chinese,  though  Be 
Japanese  it  baa  incorporated  a  great  number  of  Chinese  expn^ 
aions.  Tho  grnmmar  of  Corcaa  shows  it  to  be  a  member  <if  li* 
Mong^olian  group,  and  to  possess  many  analogies  with  JniMnw; 
in  particular,  the  rigid  structure  oi  the  Japanese  (cnlcnw  D 
reproduced  in  Ciireun,  and  the  conjugation  of  the  verb  in  belfc 
tongues  is  upon  an  almost  identical  model.  The  etj'mologw 
affinities,  likewise,  seem  to  be  diml^  Japanese,  though  untila'h" 
ranian  Grimm's  law  shall  have  been  discovered,  no  etymologiw 
comparison  of  the  languages  of  North- Eastern  Asia  can  bcoflilf 
value,  Corean  is  destitute  of  gender,  number,  person,  mkI  OB 
There  arc,  however,  postpositional  pnrlicles  which,  like  (t* 
Japanese  '  Icniwoha,'  agglutinate  themselves  to  noona,  vrrbi,  ef 

*  Ad  Ensliabmaii,  whu  iu.'»iiD[iiiniod  tlia  t'lpadition  acnt  to  re*cac  tii*  i'  • '  ^ 
a  Freuch  wliulcr.  tbu  'Nnrwnl,'  wrecknl  on  Qnelpiart,  in  1S51,  giivn  r  ntfj 
attiarlivi'  iii<ix)uiil  of  tliu  Cotpuhs.  He  found  tliom  nmplc  ami  ohlifpapM* 
ehanatericiii  tho  offiviatnusii  'downl.  grnvp.  nnd  re»«.wnd  boily.'  Bonef'fl* 
sativM  wiahnl  to  QGi^unipiiuy  Ltm  bock  [o  Cliinii,  ami  '  lamiito  «t«t  tlut  WW 
witli  him.  Thi'ir  liouu's  wcie  iidiall  but  not  um-imil^rttiMu,  larh  mttMniMlf 
a  stmio  Willi,  making  a  kind  of  oonrtynrd  in  fniiil-  Fur  vrtr  tMHin|[  odtMM 
mrh  M  milking  a  noUi',  a  •otRn'  tii>f,^vig  van  imtihIIv  iuidiiiiUtotocJ,  (od  ■* 
lonkc<l  Dpon  \>y  llin  npirlaton,  anil  evi^ii  by  l)iu  HuSi^nr,  aa  'iillte  ia  tlie  aiU^ 
order  of  things.    Si-u  '  t-tlncnc  lipposilorv,"  (uL  «. 
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leo*.  Tlias  '  jsiriim  '  (man)  bccomn  '«iram>i'  (a  or 
'saram-el '  (iiuia,  ubJM'tive),  *  laram-ui '  (of  a  mnn), 

«  |g:reat  peeulinritv  of  (tie  langua^,  IioweicT,  (.-odsuIs  in 
easion  ot  a  ^ries  oi  paiticl«9,  the  exact  aiialogues  of 
9  not  itvm  to  exist  in  aiiv  other  toDjjuc.  Tbese  particles 
I  or  less  worn  fomiB  of  the  verbs  *  du '  and  '  be,'  and  in  the 
pfaruc  plajr  exactly  the  pan  which  is  fUlcd  io  our  own 
i  bj  marks  of  inicrTcigtition,  ctnphasit,  adtniration,  and 
tion.  'Yhf  punctuatirc  particle*  are  thi^  most  curiou*  ; 
r  nonientiis,  and  are  m-cesiAry  to  the  xens«,  fciving  in 
le  force  of  the  nmiuia,  the  colon,  and  the  period.  Sinii- 
cle»,  but  of  very  much  less  lefmementof  definition,  exist, 
led  extent,  in  Chinese  and  Jnpancic.  If,  a«  some  pbilo- 
naintaio,  the  development  of  a  langoaf^c  u  to  bo  cstt- 
r  the  proportion  it  shows  of '  symlKiHc'  as  opposed  to 

ive'  wunis,  Corean  must  be  allowed  to  rank  very  high 

I'bere  are  three  fortnt  of  the  rcrb,  one  for  a<ldress!ng 
I,  one  for  addifuing  equal*,  and  a  (bird  for  impersonal 

for  addreisiii^  inferiors.  The  verbal  form*  are  nu- 
md  expressive,  jet  of  extreme  simpliciij.  The  Chinese 
r  is  used  in  Corea,  but  there  is  u  native  alphabet  as  well, 
the  most  perfect  in  existence.  Of  each  class  of  loonda, 
slatol,  lVc.,  the  alphabetical  characters  possess  a  common 

so  that  the  whole  alphabet  ma;  easily  be  mastrrnl  in 

tOOT. 

i  national  literature  nf  ('orex  nothing  is  known.  The 
classics  have  been  assiduously  studies!  from  very  ancient 
k1  innumerable  reprints  of  Chinese  editions  of  them 
The  Buddhistic  literature  of  the  cnantry  too  is  very  ex- 
but  wholly  of  Chinese  orifjin.     It  is  corioas  that  the 

so    closely    ronnectcd    with    two   such    dramn-loring 

the  Japanese  and  Chinese,  sliouhl  be  utterly  destitute 
wnatic  litrrnlurc  of  their  own.     The  nearest  appnnch 

sort  of  recitative,  resi-inbling  perhaps  the  Japanese 
ch  are  said  and  sung  at  festivals,  and  are  very  probably 

invention.* 

not  until  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that 
IS  beenmc  acquainled  with  Cores.  To  supply  the 
Deeds  of  the  Christian  soldiers  who  accompanied  the 
D  of  Taiko  (sec  p.  178),  n  Jesuit  father,  Gregorio  de 


'  fat  llfti  tuA    IS*;'.!,  nil!  U'  found  n  (>.<]('tnUy  ciliUuntlVT' 


lamjungi-,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Macwiyn'.  of  NL-ncbwiin^,  suil 
■  cnmninr  ue  (aid  ta  bavo  b«<'ii  U  iX  by  ilu*  luto  Umratol 
Ur.  Unvcn.    An  Boeuniit  of  the  Iniiguitgi',  bf  Mr.  B.  N.  Until, 
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Cespcde*,  was  sent  over  from  Japan,  and  lanilcd  in  the  coanlr^ 
the  first  European  who  ever  trod  its  Rnil,  in  1594.  His  conlnd, 
jusrly  or  not,  arnusfd  suspicion,  am!  tlip  yi^r  iHat  saw  hit  wrinl 
witnesspil  his  dt^purturc.  VVtii'^lhiT  h«  inndi-  nnv  onnvtrTtt  anHOf 
the  CorfAns  is  doubtful ;  whiit  is  ct-rt:iin  it,  that  n»  tnoe  at 
Christianity  mnaincd  in  the  country  after  its  evacuation  by  (he 
Jnpam^xc?  troops.  Some  thirty  years  later  a  Dutchman,  Jm 
.lanMon  Weltervree,  and  two  others,  who  h«d  been  sent  nAim 
from  tlif  '  Jacht  Oudekcrkc'  to  procure  water  and  proviiioni 
were  detained  by  the  Corcans  ;  amf  the  tbrrr  were  forced  to  ainri 
their  captors  in  the  strugglr  tbi-n  being  maintained  with  lh( 
Manchu  Tatars  in  aid  of  the-  Inst  of  the  Mtng  firoprrort,  b 
1653  the  '  Jarht  Spi-rher'  (Spnrrowhawk),  on  her  voya^  6«l 
Batavia  to  Japan,  was  driven  out  of  her  eourae  by  cnnlnif 
windii  and  wrecked  upon  Quelpiart  Island.  The  crew,  amoof 
whom  was  a  Scotchman  named  John  Bost^uet,  were  all  tana 
but  one.  The  survivors  were  detained,  like  their  predecft 
and  kept  under  a  strict  hut  on  tbe  whole  not  harsh  suneil) 
Hcndrik  Hamcl,  of  (iorcum,  su[jercRrgo  of  the  *  ■Sperhcr,' 
dently  a  man  of  courage  and  ability,  has  left  a  lively  namliw 
of  tbeir  captivity,  in  which  a  vivid  and  singularly  arcurttf 
picture  is  drawn  of  the  country  and  its  civiIi»ition.  Five  4 
them  attempted  to  escape,  but  were  reeaplured  and  crwHr 
punished.  A  sort  of  cnngue  was  fastened  round  the  neck,  ni 
on  this  one  hand  was  nailed  down  while  in  addition  a  tfrriUe 
flogging  was  inflicted  with  a  kind  of  wooden  bat.  I'iit^(| 
however,  Hamel  with  etgbt  of  his  companions  mana}^  V 
escape  after  thirteen  years'  captivity.  His  picturesque,  nalnr 
and  nnbitter  narrative  should  be  read  as  a  pendant  to  Golof 
nin's  Mlmirable  and  touching  account  of  his  captivity  among 
the  Japanese  in  the  yeais  lSlO-13.  The  Dutch  cnptirc*  aW 
of  course  regarded  with  great  curiosity  by  the  native*,  espcciaHj 
by  the  women,  who  believed  them  to  be  monsters  with  iwp 
noses  (like  the  *  tcngu '  of  Japan)  which  they  tucked  behiw 
their  cars  when  they  took  food.  But  they  were  uniformly  *«ll" 
treated  by  thtt  peo[>Ie,  and  al>ove  all  by  the  Buddhist  prioft 
whom  Hamel  particularly  praises  for  their  generosity  in  afav 
giving. 

For  some  centuries  Japan  was  allowed  to  carry  on  a  triflii| 
trade  at  F'usan,  on  terms  little  advantageous  to  ('orvn,  and  op  I* 
1790  the  accession  of  each  new  king  was  notified  to  tbe  Sbcfnh 
to  whom  tribute  wax  paid  every  tenth  year.  But  after  th* 
date  the  ('orcnn  envoys  did  not  proceed  beyond  the  inlaml  «f 
Tsushima,  and  the  tribute  became — perhaps  it  always  wm— 
rather  an  exchange  of  presi^nts  than  a  recognition  of  ovcrioi^' 
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'b»  waxeraiaty  of  China  was  of  n  mc)n;  reni  character, 
official  documenta  the  KinK  of  Cores  voiutftntly  »tjlc(l 
i  the  »lavc  oi  the  Court  of  Pekiii.  Nevertheless,  tliir 
Panne  were  exclatlcvl  fiom  Corcan  icirilory  as  efTecttuill^  as 
Bit  jApnneH: ;  nnd  tlirough  carelcSHkCSt,  or  m  «  matter  of 
wlkj,  (^hina  never  nttein)il4-«i  to  give  anbatance  to  her  shadowr 
Mpwinacy.  An  OM^asiunal  ioten'hongc  of  ciriiitics  took  plucr 
jbdvecn  the  fioatiei  towns  of  Piian-ina:i  and  Ki-chu,  and  from 
liiu  to  time  a  Cbioese  emhassy  arrived  at  tlw  capital  to  invesi 
konr  kin^  with  the  insif-aia  of  bis  rank,  while  envois  from 
Cmca  presented  themselves  yeaily  at  the  Tatar  Court  to  receive 
tie  calendar  (their  most  important  function)  and  exeUange  ^ifts 
i— in  Chinese  parlance,  pay  tribute.  Every  Kcond  year  a  RTeal 
tm  was  held  at  Kicn-nan,  near  the  Mnnchurian  border,  at 
atiich  *  a  crowd  of  Chinese  who  canie  from  very  distant  parts 
DM  for  traflic.  They  sold  to  tlie  Corvans  dogs,  cats,  pipes, 
kaiher,  deer-boras,  copper,  horses,  mules,  astes  ;  and  biiught 
btkets,  kitchen  utensils,  rice,  corn,  pigs,  oxcu,  {nper,  mats, 
iIodi,  and  small  horses  esteemed  for  their  speed.  The  fair 
nily  lasted  half  a  day,  and  if  at  nightfall  the  Chinese  bud  not 
itgained  the  frontier  tfaey  were  driren  across  it  by  Corean 
juldiers  at  the  point  of  the  sword.'  ' 

For  two  renturies  Corca  thus  enjoyed  frordom  from  external 
hnnbles.  Itut  within  her  borders  the  intrig^uea  of  the  nobles, 
Jfm,  proud,  and  idle,  bure  fruit  in  a  constant  succession  of 
}fmtfmcie»  and  rebellions.  A  sort  of  Biicendian  and  Little- 
controversy,  that  arose  between  certain  {Mwerful  families 
is  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  resulted  in  the 
ite  fonnatioa  of  four  factions,  the  Syo-roo,  the  Xo-roo,  the 
iwfin,  and  the  Syo-pok,  which  still  exist ;  tbo  Xo-roo,  or 
party,  and  the  Nain-in,  or  Southern  party,  supposot)  to 
adverse  to  foreign  intercourse,  Wing  by  far  the  most  in- 
Btial. 

Towards  the  clo!>e  of  tbe  eighteenth  century,  the  rc\-ival  of 
Irtsiianity  in  Corea  brought  the  jieninnulo,  for  the  first  time, 
lUo  direct  relations  with  the  West,  In  the  year  1784  a  Corean 
nilitsry  noble,  named  Piok-i,  came  across  some  Catholic  treatises 
■  Chineie,  on  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  among  tbe  books 
raa^t  back  by  the  annual  embassy  on  its  return  from  China. 
'flighted  with  the  contents,  he  pn^'unnl  others,  and  rntensl  into 
^wnumtcntion  with  the  Cathnlic  fathers  at  Fekln,  who  gladly 
■nnhd  themselves  of  tbe  opportunity  once  nwre  to  plant  the 

'  PittB  the  lettpr  of  a  CemoB  oonvarl,  siven  liy  M.  Dillet  Tlic  coavett  was 
WitafrimdArDln£,auitmBrtTr«diDlStT.   <I3m  ^  IITZ.) 
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Cburch  in  Corea.  The  native  mcGscnecr  was  baptizci) 
nnd  rarricd  the  sacrnmcnt  to  Plck-i.  Fmm  thU  nmnll  I>cgi 
l\\f-  Church  gn^w,  with  n  mpidhv  n-hirh  M.  Dallcl  expla 
r«r(!ren<:e  t<>  tiic  jtocinbli^  rlmniclvr  anil  innate!  inilJnes*  < 
position  of  the  Coreaii  (leuplv  ;  :iwl  in  the  necond  }  ear  of  il 
tenc«  il  was  able  lo  boast  of  its  first  inart,tT.  The  faith  con 
lo  spread,  and  in  1791  a  Portuf^esc  miasionaiy  wa«  cbai^p 
the  spiritual  direction  of  the  Coresn  Church.  But  he  wni 
to  get  bcron<l  the  frontitr,  nnd  a  few  years  afterwards  n 
wnt  taken  hj  a  Oiincse  prtest  known  hy  the  PorluguCM 
of  Velloxo,  who,  hy  the  aid  »f  a  di«^ui«c,  [x-nelrated  in 
counti'j'  and  visited  ilie  (.'hristian  districts.  His  worl 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  courageous  piety  of  a  woma 
as  Colomhe  Kang,  wif«  of  one  of  the  inferior  nobles, 
while  a  persecution  had  broken  out,  and  n  number  of 
sulTcred  martyrdom  with  the  usual  rontinncy  and  f< 
devotion.  The  counts  of  the  indictment  lirought  again' 
by  the  oflteials  reproduivd,  almost  ti^xtuallv,  thr?  accusatioi 
mulated  against  their  Jupuuese  predecessors  in  martyrdoni< 
the  Sbogunate  of  lycyasu.  Among  many  others,  Velloi 
Colombo  Kang  both  sufiered  torture  »ud  death.  In 
.\lexandcr  Hwang,  a  nealous  convert,  wrote  to  the  Bisl 
I'ekin,  advising  the  despatch  of  European  troops  to  put  i 
to  the  persecutions  and  establish  and  defend  the  fail) 
l>eginning  of  the  too  frequent  asturialion  of  misstonv 
gunlxuit  in  llie  Kast.  The  letter  is  given  in  full  by  M.  J 
and  a  very  remnrknhlc  dociuincnt  it  is,  going  far,  notwitb 
ing  M.  Dallet't  pious  defence  of  its  nuthor,  towards  just 
the  policy  pursued  by  the  Corean  Government  againsl 
Christian  subjects.  Hwang  and  his  associates  were  exi 
for  '  having  sent  a  letter  to  foreigners,  asking  them 
great  ships  nnd  put  the  country  in  danger,' 

Shortly  afterwnnls  the  Orean  Goritnment  despatched  i 
letter  (given  by  M.  Dallet  in  eJtmsti)  to  the  Chinese  Coi 
which  the  spread  of  Christianity  was  mentioned  Mid  dcf 
the  history  of  the  movement  succinctly  described  Croi 
Corean  point  of  view,  the  secret  acts,  methods  and  dlt 
employed  by  the  Christians  complained  of,  and  the  adl 
the  Kmperor  implored.  The  answer  was  somewban 
but  in  effect  recommended  severity.  For  the  nest  thirty 
a  sort  of  intennitlfrnt  persecution  restricted,  but  did  not 
tlie  gn>wt)i  of  ('hristianity.  A  constant  oorrcspondi 
kept  up  with  Pekin,  from  which  M.  Oallet  cites  copious 
which  give  a  high  idni  of  the  fervent  piety  and 
literary  expression   of  tliese    remote   peninsulars,  w 
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nraial  food  con>i«trd  of  a  few  tracts  in  Chincsp  and  the  Con- 
{uuncluitcs.  In  1827,  it  may  be  here  im-niioord  parcntheti- 
olly,  a  Protritant  iniKsioaaiy  vi-kkc-I  a]>p<-nn^I  olT  ttx'  coast,  niul 
ibt  well-known  Dr.  CiutxIaiT  maim^L'd  to  dislribute  a  few 
QioMe  Bibles,  In  iJQil  Mgr,  Bru^uii'rcs,  in  :in»wer  to  the 
NMUt  of  the  native  Chriilians,  who  beg^eil  (hnt  a  mission 
psglit  be  sent  to  them,  advisinj?  lis  des]wtch  bj-  on  armed 
WMcI,  was  named  Vicar  ApottoHc  of  Core*,  but  never  got 
ttranil  the  frontier;  ehieflv,  according  to  M.  Dnilet,  tliroueli 
t^jtalous  oppiixilton  of  a  (HiineM-'  [irint  calle<l  I'atultqiie  V  u, 
vbo  afierwatds  brouKht  gfreai  disg^-jce  upon  the  Church,  but 
ii  put  through  the  ill-will  of  the  Por(uj>iiese  miMionariea.  He 
■Jitl  in  1835,  worn  out  by  fatigue  and  disappointment,  on  the 
Ii»«Dnit  border. 

^L  Dallet  never  for^ts  that  be  if  a  Frenchman,  and  has  not 
>  pod  word  to  say  for  missionaries  of  other  than  French 
BMkoiality ;  while  to  the  iniluenoe  or  arms  of  hi*  own  country 
b  tnists  entirely  for  (he  eventual  spiritual  conquest  of  Corea. 
Il  1886  M.  Maubunt,  Mgr.  Bru^ieres'  successor,  by  feigning 
AcN,  contrived  to  penetrate  into  the  country,  nearly  two 
msries  and  a  half  having  elapsed  sinc«  the  feet  of  an  European 
nonoD&rjr  had  pressed  Corean  soil.  In  1837  the  Arst  Bishop 
'i  Corea,  Mpr.  Iml>en,  got  across  the  frontier.  For  a  year 
oiw)  the  missionaries  pro»eruted  their  task  in  cimparative 
pnce,  but  in  \^^  a  large  axxrmblagi!  of  ('liristians  at  ^?«iul 
■MumI  the  KlunilH-rtn^  huitilitv  of  the  authorities,  and  per- 
KULon  was  once  mure  resorted  to.  The  Christians  met  the 
"torci  with  unshaken  faith,  and  not  a  few,  including  women 
nd  girls,  welcomed  or  sought,  with  an  ardour  rivalling  that 
*fikh  characterized  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  !n  the  West, 
4e  terrible  crown  of  maityrdom.  In  the  hope  of  mitigating  tlie 
■fleringa  of  his  floek,  Biihop  Imbert  gave  himself  into  the 
•antis  of  the  olTicinli,  and  rceomniendwl  (he  same  course  to 
^  two  oMdjutors.  His  conduct,  of  which  the  propriety  has 
fcwn  much  debated,  haa  since  received  the  formal  approbation 
^  Etoine.  The  three  martyrs  were  oifered  the  cboicie  of 
ttenin^  to  their  own  country,  but  they  unhesitatingly  refused, 
•^oo  the  21st  of  September,  were  decapitateil  on  the  banks 
*f  the  river  that  flows  bv  the  capital.  .\rci>nUng  to  native 
«rijtian  report,  the?  were  first  tortureil.  The  self-sacrifice  of  the 
■"Wyn  bore  no  fruit.  The  per*«'cution  incn-ased  in  virulence; 
apoclajnaliun  was  issued  reproducing  the  accusations  of  1801, 
™»^ng  the  Christians,  as  ihcir  prototypes  in  the  \Ve»t  had 
■"ni  charged  sixteen  centuries  before,  with  celibacy  and  vir- 
Itoily  M   unnatural,   with   community  of  goods  and  women 
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(based,  no  doubt,  apon  the  babit  of  boib  sexes  meeting  i 
logcilicr  for  purposes  of  worKliip),  with  tlw  practice  of  wcrcl 
and  disgusting  rile«,  with  spmuling  rnin  anil  King  talct,  iirnl 
with  inculcating  pim^pts  subversive  of  tbe  relations  betwtta 
|>arent  and  cbild,  iiud  subject  and  prince.  The  pn>clau»tiaa 
trlused  witb  a  alriuK  of  ferreot  leproacbes  uddressed  by  the  Kinf 
Id  liiraaelf,  altiibutiof;  to  bis  own  Mnful  and  nCKlcctl'nl  coDtluct 
the  invasion  of  his  realm  hy  these  pernicious  tjrictrines.  The 
victims  of  this  tccoml  persecution  numlwred  iwveutv,  and  wtfe 
for  the  most  part  me-mber*  of  ihc  piinte*t  classes  of  the  pnpuh' 
lion.  The  persecution  Is  sai<l  to  lutve  heea  the  unprompUd 
work  of  till-  (iorerninent,  diflerlng  In  this  respect  rrntn  that  <{ 
IJMJI,  which  was  bi^un  at  ttic  earnest  uilicitation  of  the  nobles 
and  dignitaries  of  the  kiDfrdom.     Our  space  compels  only  s  hticf 

Streseninicnt  of  the  further  annals  of  the  Corean  missioD.  In 
S45  Mgr.  Fcrreol,  accompanied  by  M.  Davcluy,  «  man  of 
singular  ability  and  great  learning,  and  Andre  Kim,  ■  natire 
convert,  look  up  the  task  of  the  three  martyrs.  Andre  Kiai 
was  the  first  ('orcan  ordained  as  a  priest,  whose  swc«lnns  of 
4lis[)»silion,  nobility  of  character,  and  wonderful  powers  of  mindt 
are  shown  in  his  correiipundence,  vrblch  is  full  of  interesliag 
information,  and  reveals  besides  a  most  loucbioj  and  pathelic 
story  of  trials  and  sufferings.  lie  was  atrestMli  and  whilr  lie 
lay  in  prison  Admiral  Cccilc,  under  onlcrs  of  the  French  Gorcn- 
meot,  presented  a  letter  dcmatKling  satisfaction  for  the  munler 
of  Mgr.  Imbcrt  and  his  faithful  coadjutors.  Tlie  French  ship* 
had  hardly  left,  when  Kim  was  execuml.  In  IMT  Admirsl 
C<»;ilc  returned  with  two  mrn-nf-w.ir,  *  La  (>loirc'  and  'Ls 
VictoricuM!,'  botli  of  which  were  wrecked  on  lh«  Island  of 
Kokun,  oITthe  we»t  coast.  The  crews  were  well  treated  by  lie 
Corean  Government,  until  they  were  fetched  oS"  by  an  Ensliib 
vessel  despatched  from  Shanghai.  Shortly  afterwards  tfcr 
Corean  GoTemmcnt  replied  to  the  French  Dole.  Tbe  docn- 
incnl,  which  is  given  in  full  by  M.  Dallct,  merits  perusal  a* 
a  calm  and  able  slatetnent  of  the  Corcan  case.  \ii  action  wt* 
tak<Mi  ujxni  it,  beyond  ihe  dcip.itch  of  a  shurt  answer  cnnlainiflg 
some  vague  threats.  The  visit  of  the  French  fthips  was  allv* 
gather  unfortunate  in  its  results.  The  fears  of  tbe  people  kck 
awakened  anew,  and  numerous  petitions  were  addressed  to  1^ 
Government  calling  for  the  eslenninalion  of  the  Christians, 
whose  numbers  ncverthclc«  continued  to  iocrwce,  and  in  18^ 
were  estimatiHl  at  17,000. 

The  news  of  the  <rntry  of  the  French  and  English  forces  inW 
I'ckia,  on  the  13th  of  October,  1860,  cauwd  great  excitement*' 
Seoul.     A  ICuropean  invasion  was  regarded  as  imtnin^t,  to' 
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official  pointed  ont  that  tbe  barbarians  were  to  be  ilreatled 

tCft  and  not  on  the  Isnd,  and  were  probnblv  maiterB  of 

,   ten    ships   of    wnr.'       What    a    iavourablc    moment, 

M.  Dnllpt  regret  fill  ty,  was  this  for  the  appearance  of 

I  pKOcb  gunbunt '.  In  1861  tlii?  King  dio<I.  .\  scries  of 
iarigues,  of  which  a  very  curious  account  is  ciuoleil  by  M. 
Mlei  bam  tbe  letter  of  a  missionary,  M.  Pourthii;,  ended  tn 
d«  Regency  of  Qneen  Cho,  widow  of  a  former  Kin);,  tbe  new 
Dcoarcb,  A!ong-t'ok-i,  beinf;  a  child  of  twelve.  Tbe  I'nme 
UintttT  was  the  father  of  the  King,  and  bis  first  act  wft>  to 
uk  tbe  mistinnaries  to  aid  him  Against  the  llussianc  in  ez- 
dnn^  for  religious  liberty.  In  this  policy  he  was  encour- 
ioA  by  tlie  native  Christians,  who  counsc^lled  him  to  seek  an 
aUisDre  with  ihe  French  and  English  to  ke«p  out  die  Ructians, 
*\a  luid  demanded  tbe  right  of  settlement  in  the  country. 
T)w  demand,  however,  was  not  insisted  upon;  and,  relieved 
bacn  immediate  d&ngvr,  the  government  listened  to  the  nnti- 
Cfatistian  party,  and  a  fresh  prrserution  was  Ihe  result,  Mgr. 
Bttnras  and  eight  of  tli«  missionaries  were  arrestisl  and 
Kftetled  to  return  to  their  own  oountr}-.  They  refused,  and 
on  having  been  tartuml  were  all  executed  in  .March  1866. 
Itiun^  (hem  was  M.  Daveluy,  who  had  pi«|>ared  n  Corcan  dic- 
tioury  and  traniilaied  several  native  histories  and  chronologies, 
al  of  which  have  unfortunately  perished.  Three  of  the  mission- 
•n'es  only  survived,  of  whom  one  carried  the  dreadful  news  of 
li*  &teof  his  companions  to  the  oommnndant  of  the  French 
■Jiadron  in  Chinese  waters.  Tlic  n^sult  was  the  capture  of 
Mng.bwa  by  tlie  French,  followed  by  an  attack  upon  a  pagoda, 
'^tn  ilie  Coreans  made  a  determined  resistance  and  forced  the 
inndcTs  to  retire.  The  auhsetjuent  departure  of  the  squadron 
*ilWt  further  operations  was  taken  by  the  Coreans  as  an  acknow* 
Hpnent  of  defeat,  and  completed  the  ruin  of  the  Church.  Tl»c 
paieculion  raged  mote  ficirdy  than  ever ;  the  native  Christians, 
'tctmling  to  M.  Dallet,  who  does  not  however  vouch  for  the 
Ktnnicy  of  liis  infonnanis,  were  tumbled  by  crowds  into  huge 
tnxti  and  buried  alive,  and  by  the  year  ItSiO  eight  thousand 
"'  tbem  had  peri&hed.  With  the  story  of  this  last  and  most 
'oriblc  persecution  M.  Dallet  terminates  his  work,  mournfully, 
T*t  in  the  full  persuasion  that  the  Church  will  *  again  issue 
^wh  from  the  tomb  which  iw^r  enemies  imagine  to  b«^  for  erer 
*>l«l  upon  her.' 

lit.  Dallet's  book  is  written  in  the  most  evident  good  faith ; 
"Uliis  relation  of  the  sulTcrings  of  the  martyrs  is  based  entirely 
O  native  Christian  leporls,  which  form  indeed  the  great  bulk 
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of  bis  matcriali.  Tbcsc  nre  not  fr«e  frnm  Knme  itupn 
exaggeration,  not  Icsscoct]  hy  the  minidcs  wUIcli  sand 
nnrratirr.  Hut  a  large  measure  of  truth  remains,  &ncl  tiw  hiH 
tor}-  (>r  Coroan  Cbmtianttj-  is  a  siugularlj  cloae  reprodactinii' 
of  the  early  history  of  Christianity  in  Japan,  of  whJA 
M.   Pages'  interesting    book  *    is  tht    fullest    pmcntmrnt  w: 

eissess.  The  same  ready  acceptance  of  the  new  faitb,  tbc  tantj 
rvour,  the  same  constancy  under  persecution,  rising  oIdiiMi 
into  joy  at  the  prospect  of  martyrdom,  cbaractemrd  ibe  intn^ 
duction  of  the  religion  of  Christ  into  Iwtb  countries. 

At  the  time  of  the  French  attack  in  18G6,  the  C-oreant  sstydj 
ibe  aid  and  advice  of  Japan ;  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  t^' 
request.  This  was  remembered  in  I8li8,  when  the  Core* 
Court  declined  to  receive  a  communication  from  Japan  v 
nouncing  tbc  change  of  government.  Tbc  Santurai  party  «m 
enraged ;  in  1S73  an  attempt  was  made  upon  the  life  d 
Iwakura,  wlto  had  set  his  face  steadily  against  tbc  Idta  * 
punishing  Corea  fur  her  temerity,  followed  by  a  rebellion  h 
^aga.  It  was  with  a  view  of  appeusing  the  military  pidj 
that  the  Cabinet  of  Tokio  undertook,  though  reluctantly,  tW 
Formoian  expedition  of  the  same  year.  In  September,  1S1^>| 
Japanese  man-of-war,  the  '  Unyokan,'  while  taking  soundiipi 
off  the  islam)  of  Kang-bwa,  the  stronghold  and  historic  R^ff 
of  Corean  royalty  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  which  the  capiw 
is  situated,  was  fired  on  by  the  forts,  in  consequence  of  WBidil 
the  forts  were  itttncked  an<l  taken,  with  the  losx  of  some  tbJin] 
Corean  lives.  I'he  next  year  a  treaty  was  pressed  upon  Coat. 
which  in  spirit,  and  to  a  great  extent  in  language,  was  idealiol 
with  the  treaties  then  and  still  existing  between  Japan  aixt 
the  Western  Powers,  against  the  alleged  injustico  and  tyraoM 
of  which  Japan  at  that  very  moment  was  loudly  pTotcitiB|-' 
The  government  organ  was  brutally  frank  upon  the  matter,  ssd 
declaretl  that  Japan  intcndcti  to  deal  with  t'oiea  ontirdy  ■«4 
solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  her  own  intere.sts.  A  soppk* 
mentary  treaty  was  negociatcd  in  October.  The  Corean  p"**?] 
of  the  Japanese  Government  <li<I  not,  however,  satisfy  a  lain 
and  influential  section  of  the  military  class,  and  was  one  of  i* 
main  causes  of  the  great  Salsumn  rebellion  of  1877,  of  vbi« 
tbc  story  has  been  w>  well  told  by  the  late  Mr.  Moiutf*- 
Meanwhile,  the  ill-treatment  of  the  crews  of  some  Americm 
vessels,  which  had  been  wrecked  on  the  Corean  coast,  broi^ 
about  the  bombardment  of  Kang-hwa  in  1871.     In  ISdOI^; 
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iTonred,  ihrou^b  the  good  offices  of  Japan,  to  oegociaie  s 
itj  1  bni  so  detested  were   the  Japanew  that   the  aliempt 
[mned  altogether  fruitless. 
In  1881  ft  second  Corcan  emhassy  arrived  at  TokJo.     The 

'tlKinn«tance«  of  tls  drtpatch  are  onlv  obtcurelr  Icnonn  ;  on  its 
Mm  the  Liberal  Party  *Kt!m»  to  havn  beiMi  ia  the  am^ndant 
aider  the  patronage  of  that  (.liinesc  Uiuiuirek,  as  he  has  been 
trnned,  Li-huiig-chang.  China,  indeed,  had  determined  upon 
taking  an  active  part  iD  Corean  politics,  and  lour  Chineie  goo- 

ihati accompanied  Commodore  Shufeldt,  when  in  May  1882  that 
«(Brer,  in  obctlienre  to  the  instructions  of  the  Americnn  Foreign 
Office,  prorrrdrd  ii>  Seoul  in  the  U.S.  cirvette  'Swntara.'  The 
QiineM!  diplomatic  agent,  Mn-cliien-chung,*  was  a  jiersonage 
((Tlotai  rank,  and  had  previously  iM-en  employed  on  a  musion 
bCilculta  in  ran neetion  with  the  opium  question.  Commodore 
SbnTcldt  was  well  rec«ived,  under  Cliinese  advice  or  pressure, 
■til  a  treaty  ivas  almost  immediately  negociated,  the  first  ever 
ondodcd  between  CorcA  and  a  Western  Power.  It  is  said 
fc«  ihc  first  Chinese  draft  of  the  treaty  contnineil  a  riause 
MDpiLcing  the  suzerainty  of  China.  The  export  duties  lixed 
If  tbe  treaty  were  on  necessaries  11  per  cent.,  on  luiuries  30 

Ecent.,  am]  on  raw  material*  5  per  cent.  The  treaty  has  not 
I  ratified;  Commodore  Shufeldt's  diplomacy,  indeed,  has 
W  Wn  such  as  to  merit  approval  at  VVasUiogton.  In  July 
*  tRsly,  upon  lines  similar  to  (hose  on  which  the  American 
>B^a(ion*  were  conducted,  was  made  through  .'Admiral  Wille* 
Wh  Great  Tlritain,  but  neither  has  this  been  ratified.  It  should 
W icinemliered  that  the  present  is  not  the  first  attempt  to  con- 
dade  a  Kritish  treaty.  Lonl  Kusscll,  in  ItM>2,  endeavoured  to 
fOMSre  for  British  merchants  similar  atlvantages  to  what  were 
lini  conceded  to  Ja))ane>e  traders.  A  treaty  with  the  German 
Mtpire  followed,  by  which,  it  is  alleged,  more  favourable  terms 
*"  graated  than  either  to  America  or  purselvcs.  liy  Franec 
t  ^  French  missionaries  the  liberty  of  building  chapels  for 
4e  native  Christians  and  of  preaching  to  the  natives  has  l>eeQ 
''(BUMled,  but  hitherto  the  Corcan  Government  has  refused  to 
>*dio  any  such  concession  in  respect  of  its  own  subjects. 

Meanwhile  the  King,  who  had  headed  the  Liberal  Party, 
*■"!.  In  accordance  with  custom  he  had  named  his  successor, 
*n  adopted  MD,  who  was  a  minor.  Tbe  regency  passed  to  the 
^^  of  the  sunivin^  queens,  but  \i-hsia-yin,  the  Tjii-on- 
■ilB,  father  of  the  royal  minor,  and  a  bitter  enemy  of  foreigners 
—•specially,  it  would  seem,  of  the  Japan  esc  ^seized  the  rcias  of 
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power.     On  ths  SSrd  of  July  a  mob.  ronBi&ting  in 
of  •otdicrs,  atlacked  tbc  Japanese  legation  at  IScoul.* 
nipmbcrsof  the  legation  were  killcJ,  anti  ihr  Minister  H 
ftirmcrly   envoy   to   Hussi»,   narniwlj-   rK-ajicd    with 
Togetlier  with  the  «ur»'ivor8  "f  hi»  luiti-,  lie  tnailv  hi 
the  coa>t,  wlune  the  party  picki-d  up  a  boal,  and  trusts 
scire*  to  the  waves.    Ttey  were  fortunate  enough,  after 
about  for  several  days,  to  fall  in  with  II.M.S.  '  Flrio 
whieb  conveyed  them  to  Nagasaki.     The  Japanese  Gov 
displayed  great  energy  and  promptitude.     In  less  than 
tUys  a  Japanese  squadron  was  at  anchor  off  llic  river  < 
with  5000  men  on  bnanl,  and  on  tlie  IStli  of  August  19 
rc-enterC4l  tlic  capital,  nn^mnpanied  by  a  guard  of  600  J 
soldiers.     The  Japanese  demands  were  at  once  laid  b( 
Government,  an<I  under  the  advice  or  pressure  of  the 
Commissioner  conceded,  apparently  without  the  sUghta 
firation.     It  was   agreed    that  50,000  yen    (J.ipnncsp 
should  W  paid  by  way  of  compensation  to  the  familii 
Jajinnesc  victims  of  thi;  33rd  of  July,  tliat  a  further 
.'•OO.OUO  y«n  slmuld  be  p^id  in  five  annual  instalment^ 
of  damages.t  that  a  Jnjniaese  gu.-ird  should  be  niuinti 
the  protection  uf  the  legation,  as  long  as  the  Minisiei 
judge  it  necessary,  at  the  expense  of  Corea,  and  in  addil 
the  limits  of  the  treaty  ports  should   be  greatly  ex« 
mocial  envoy  despatched  to  Tokio  to  tender  due  am 
the  outrage,  and  the  leaders  of  thv  rioters  visited  wita 
punishment.     A    Japanese,    who    witnessed    tlie   exec 
scnni!  of  them,  lias  given   the  following  account  of  ll 

uoted    in    the   '  Lou<Ion    and    China   Telegraph,'   fi 

^Isinicbi  Shimbun  '  (Daily  News) : — 

■At  six  A.U.  they  (the  Japanese  officials)  an-ived  at  the  B 
iriiere  the  execution  ivas  to  take  place.  The  ontsido  of  Iba 
woB  dooorated  with  draporics.  The  comniandor-in-dii«f  of  li 
ftimv  was  seated  inside  on  a  seat  in  tho  centre,  Eorrotm 
nnmbfir  of  Coreau  officers  in  full  dross,  who  wore  aimed  i 
luid  arrows.  Outside  was  a  largo  number  of  Coronn  eoldioi 
droiwdd  in  varioitg  coloum;  blue  am!  red,  howovor.  wore  : 

Kpicuons Next  to  th<;  coinmnntlor-in-<:faicf  was  a  gco 

couTey<!i)  hun  orders  U>  tho  men.  When  ha  appnmolMid  tho  CC 
to  r«x!eive  his  iirdurw  he  knelt  down.  ...  At  first  the  Coi 
played,  hut  eeasud  whou  a  bciIl  rung.     Throti  guns  then  fi 

*  TbS  QdiWD,  tiro  of  Iter  dhildnrD.  uil  Uiirtecu  liigli  di^ttariea 
rtJMrtol  to  lisvo  Iictm  murdored,  but  niiira  reotMit  notn  toonu  to  euu 
nunriiit.    IHii?  in.  huwvrei,  rei>nrtcd  lo  havo  died  of  nief  oad  knxwlf . 

t  Cliinu  U  mid  lo  hnrc  pnid  m  Qte  whole  iu  fotl,  nthcr  than 
tiaacdoccqpntioQof  any  put  of  Ibo  pcaiiiiula  b;  Jnpautn  ttoopt. 
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^ext  cuDc  tbe  eiecntkmfr,  wbo  bowotl  doim  to  the  gronnd  Mid  then 

liflcit  up  his  staff. Tho  tiio«t  imposing  (^uiit  preTailol  until 

it  *u  distarbod  hy  tli«  ttppcvanmca  of  tho  rritninols.  Thejr  wtn 
ti«d  iritli  ropes  uid  carried  in  «&)an  chairs.  Tho  jailors  then  cMight 
then  W  tbonair  of  the  hnad  and  draggnd  thorn  )>eU>to  tho  eommamlpr- 
in-dief.  \Vh«D  tlio  ttmo  for  oxcciitioii  hiul  arrinKl,  one  of  tlieni 
ImHj  erUA  tbnt  ho  did  not  purtit!t[iatt!  in  the  imlragn,  umL  that  hu 
kuviMthiiig  nlxint  it.  Another  l;iirt<t  into  ti^iLrK,  wtjring  h<!  liwt  a  Ma 
it  hmw,  and  ho  was  tiiiM!li  grievod  to  thiiik  how  liis  aon  would  grow 
vf  wttLout  paternal  cam.  It  iras  a  muHt  aorroirfbl  soenc.  Tho 
an<itioQ«ni  thui  ploot-d  two  anroire  on  tho  heads  of  the  criminals 
IpAahly  thrODgh  thuir  can),  and  after  pooling  a  qnantity  of  wator 
«nrtketr  faoea,  aeattvrcd  boidb  v1ut«  povdor.  This  wbb  the  signal 
hr  cnttiDg  off  Ibeir  beads.  The  oxecntiooeta  cut  off  the  boiuU  of  tho 
vinnials  aflor  tfairtoen  blovs  vitb  blunt  an-ord^.  Tbo  beads  worn 
■bat  plaoed  on  a  table  and  ehowa  to  tho  coiumander-iii-«bicf.  AfU-r 
UH  thcT  weto  tbroirn  into  pits  with  thoir  bodies.  It  was  a  most 
cntlud  pitifal  sight.' 

t^tifnl  indocd,  the  iciutie  to  in  that,  in  n!l  probability,  the 
•ifiwre  were  perrectlj'  innocent  men.  The  arcU-criminal, 
ibe  Tai-oQ-kun,  like  hi*  fellow  inisoxene  of  a  nearer  East,  got 
*fl^<r!tb  the  mild  punishment  of  exile  lo  the  Cbines(>  town  of 
PtMinj^fu,  ID  ChiblL  His  son,  ibe  present  king,  in  a  piteoas 
ktter.has  implored  the  emperor  to  allow  bim  to  return,  pfoMling 
bii  father's  innocence  of  all  abare  in  the  outrage,  b!a  great  age 
0»  it  »cvTO()-six),  nnd  the  fact  that  'owing  to  the  extreme 
(tiftnets  of  the  gtinlKmt  that  qui4:kly  ttenroed  uwav  (wilb  the 
Dawn-kun  on  biintil)  upnn  the  tracklett  sea,  far  aiul  farther  out 
•f  Oj^L*  be  (the  king)  had  not  been  able '  to  find  an  opportunity 
orbiiknog  farewell.'  The  Chinese  governnient,  while  refuting 
tbewqnest,  recognized  the  filial  piety  that  dictated  it,  and  hnrp 
■Qowed  the  king  to  make  an  annua]  visit  to  hit  father. 

The  older  Chinese  and  J ajnnesc  writers  speak  of  the  eivilixa. 
two  of  Coma  with  tirtpiTt.  Shi!  was  fninili.tr  with  the  arts  and 
philosophy  of  China  lung  before  Japan.  It  was  from  Corea, 
1  »e  have  already  pointed  out,  that  Buddhism  passed  over  into 
tl»  adjacent  island  empire  ;  and  up  to  a  few  crnturics  ago  Corea 
*u  probably  the  superior  in  that  peculiar  civilisation,  which 
^^an  baa  originated,  and  spren*!  over  most  far  eastern  Ian<lt. 
Ml  Cnrea  Japan  owes  the  att  of  pollery— the  gift  of  less  ihau 
"Tw  centurir-s  agi> — which  the  S.iUiima  and  Hixien  craftsmen 
Ittrc  carrinl  to  so  extjulsite  a  i>erfi:!Cli«n.  Of  Corean  pictorial 
Md  decoraiive  art  we  know  little,  but  the  objects  taken  by 
tbe  French  after  their  attack  on  Kang-hwa  show  that  the  Coreans 
*e  by  no  means  destitute  of  artistic  power.  It  is  only  during 
"w  ntt  two  hundred  years,   under  the   peaceful   iwav  of  the 
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Tokaj^wft  (lyniuty,  tliat  the  nrlittic  facoify  iif  the  Japonne 
vrafumrn  bns  ripenei]  into  a  g«nitu  wbidi,  findia^  its  highest' 
rspn-Mion  in  tbe  «arli«r  jean  of  Ihe  pn-st^nt  oeatviy,  exliibiuj 
a  penetrative  iotaition,  a  fluent  force  and  case,  and  a  richncv, 
if  not  variety,  of  composition,  that  the  wotid  will  never  ceiue  to 
wonder  at  and  admire. 

Bat  the  principal  title  of  Corean  cirilixAtion  to  (nmc  it  na- 
doublet)!}'  the  tnrentton  of  moveable  metallic  types,  in  wliic^ 
Mr.  i^ntow  hn«  recently  shown  Cotca  to  have  preei-ded  Europe 
Uy  at  least  a  century  and  a  half.  Printing  from  tablets  vu 
practised  in  Cbinat  towards  the  close  of  the  second  centniyi  and 
block -printed  editions  of  the  classics  and  Sutras  were  oomniiH 
in  the  siilh  century.  In  the  eighth  cenlurr  the  art  was  iotraloocd 
into  Japnn,  doubltrss  through  Corea.  Moveable  clay  types  aie 
lielieved  to  hare  )>rrn  nted  in  ('hina  under  lh«  Sung  dynasty  ia 
the  eleventh  century.  i)ut  Mr.  Satow  givt^s  irrefraffable  proof  tint 
types  were  first  cast  in  copper  by  the  Coreans  at  least  as  earlyM 
(be  beginninR  of  tbo  fifteenth  century.  The  evidence  indeed  h 
very  strong,  that  metal  types  were  in  use  in  the  early  years  it 
(be  fourteenth  century,  and  a  Corrnn  moveable  type  reprint*! 
the  '  K'unt»-(82-kia-yu' (Confucian  Tablelalk),  in  the  postetrito 
of  Mr.  Salow,  annotiiicing  itself  as  printed  'at  tbc  DurrinuM* 
tion  Unity  bookshop'  in  1317,  is  probably  one  of  the  oldest 
type-printed  lM>oka  now  extant.  Tliut  in  tliv  fourteenth  centurfi 
Corea,  which  ha<l  long  possessitl  an  alphabet  of  adininW 
simplicity  (and  the  Chinese  are  still  wiihom  one),  was  aoquainu' 
with  the  art  of  printing  from  metal  type*,  and  fully  eqnipprf 
for  a  start  in  civilization,  which  nothing  but  the  bUghtilg 
influence  of  barren  Confucian  and  Buddhistic  syGteihs  jnc* 
rented  from  taking  place.  Up  to  the  sixteenth  c«ntury,  tbeif  i* 
strong  reason  to  believe  that  Japan  was  indebted  tu  (*OTea  fot 
most  of  ber  literature;  a  vast  (|uanlity  of  books  was  brou^ 
back  by  the  survivors  of  Taiko's  expedition,  and  an  immcuie 
impetus  to  letters  thus  given,  which  was  sedulously  mainiaiixd 
by  the  princes  of  the  Tokugawa  House.  On  the  wliol^ 
Japonne  civilisation,  up  to  the  time  of  Taiko,  was  not  gretfJy 
in  advance  of  that  to  which  she  principally  owed  it,  and  exeats 
the  present  day  it  is  superior  mainly  in  a  material  aspect, and i> 
tbe  bnropeanixed  form  of  governniiMit  and  administration  tbtf 
dates,  after  all,  only  from  186!). 

Little  attractive  as  the  externals  of  Corean  life  seem  to  fe 
Miw  Binl't  deli[;htful  volumes  have  revealed  an  almost  eqwl 
wmdinlness  in  tlie  life  of  the  remoter  parts  of  mnch  trompeiol 
Japan.  The  tyranny  of  tbc  Corean  nobles  is  probably  not  mott 
oppressive   than   was    that  of  the  'bushi'  of  'unenlightened 
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lippoo  :  while  \ht  Coivan  laws  ore  believed  to  be  free  from  thu 
^TMroiu  cruelty  of  the  old  JapAHosc  rode,  the  bonont  of  which 
re  funilinr  to  all  wlto  remember  the  Sbina^aw*  execillioD 
trotind  of  less  thftn  twenty  years  ago.  The  shortcomings  of 
LOTCA  ate  those  of  u  puur  unfruitful  country  of  mountain,  forett, 
lad  moRus,  overpoweringly  hot  in  summer  and  icy  cold  in 
vintpr,  where  rtcfi  and  i«a  are  luxuries,  and  tlie  ftesh  of  dogs 
■i  rrckoocd  ao  epicurean  diet. 

.  No  one  who  has  studied  Corean  history  will  wonder  that 
Idblike  of  the  foreigner  became  a  traditional  element  in  the 
policy  of  the  Government.  Whether  any  formal  edict  was  ever 
fmnalgated  against  forvigners,  as  was  the  case  in  Japnn,  is  nn- 
(nuio;  bat,  in  practice,  the  country  has  be<Mi  closed  to  the 
,  liiusei  since  ibt  eilaliUshini--nt  of  the  reigning  dyniuiy  in  131)2. 
Tlwiecem  reversal  uf  ihii  j>o!icy,  forced  upon  the  Corean  Govern- 
OWBl  in  tbe  first  instance  by  Jiip.tnese  insolence  and  Western 
■uaaooary  zeal,  has  been  productive,  >0  far,  of  nothing  but 
diwbT  to  the  country. 

Of  the  causes  of  ih«  outbreak  of  the  23rd  of  July  wc  are  not 

nStiently    informt^.     At  bottom,   probably,  it  was  the  r«isult 

of  k  dislike  of  the  forc'igix'r,  bom  of  drend   rallicr   than  of 

■Kipalhy.     A  number  of  mcn-nf-war  of  various  national  it  ii?s, 

U  liait  eight  or  ten,  had   appeared  stmultaneuusly  in  Oircan 

*un  just  previously,  and  the  people  panic>struck  had  rushed 

to  lie  hills  lor  safety  and  shelter.     Since  the  treaty  of  1875  tbe 

( Jipanese  traders  and  officials,  according  to  their  own  press,  had 

\  Uwd  the  natives  with  a  roughness  approaching  bnitnlity  ;  aitd 

I  lit  niddenness  with  which  a  whole  iMlchitf  treatif-s  was  sprung, 

Wtsipeak,  upon  the  nation,  pri)t)ably  drove  the  more  patriotic 

■piiits  wild  with  mingled  fi^ar  and  wrath.     In  all  these  causes 

<tf  iliicontcnt  some  palace  intriguers  doubtless  saw  their  oppor- 

tsftity,  awl  availed  themselves  of  it,  in  the  childlike  Oriental 

hthioo,  without  slopping  to  count  the  cost  or  attempting  to 

ilUtd  against  the  creni. 

It  is  to  be  hop"!  that  full  consideration  will  l>c  givt-n  to  the 
Oifficulties  which  Iwsct  the  cincrgcncr  of  a  niuntry,  siluatcd  as 
'(^Hea  is,  from  llie  isolation  of  centuries.  We  cannot  doubt  the 
■dl^te  beitefit,  both  to  the  Coreanx  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
Wdd,  of  her  entry  into  the  community  of  civilized  nations. 
Br  the  itievilable  wrench  should  be  given  as  gently  as  possible, 
f^plomatists  are  not  the  true  apostles  of  civilizalion.  but  mer- 
'<uiits.  The  foreign  merchant  and  native  trader  snwn  meet  on 
^Dal  terms ;  iIm-  grogshup  keepers  and  fmquenlcrs,  who  follow 
u  llie  wakc^  of  the  mcnhant,  may  In;  dealt  with  by  the  cooauk} 
I^UDed  with  sufGci<;nt  powers  under  international  agieemMlt ; 
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nnd  the  spcculaturt  ivImi  prcj  npim  thv  government  xliouJd  be 
nnnidnl  !>}*  forvii^  law.  In  addition,  our  cxperit-ncc'  lead*  to  tba 
convicttiin  that  tlif  remedy  for  breath  of  contract  should  be  sought, 
not  in  ibe  court  of  tbe  defenduit'B  naiionalitr,  whicb,  wh«D  tfe 
plaiaiilT  is  a  natire,  atnonntB  to  s  denial  of  justice  to  him,  mo 
ing  the  impossibilitjT  of  his  having  the  slightnt  notion  of  thr 
Iftws  ami  prorrdiircs  of  hnlf-A>itozen  difFtTrnt  countries,  boiil 
s  court  i)f  arhitrnlrirs  cmnpnxMl  of  nntires  nnti  fnrei^ers,  aaiit 
a  prc-iidcnt  <-ho«L-n  fmm  lime  to  tJmc  hy  the  court  itself,  td- 
miiiisterin^  natural  equilv,  and  giving  no  cosu  save  cotts  a\ 
court.  Our  principal  error  in  dealing  with  Oriental  DStioai 
has  been  tbc  indirect  enforcement  of  a  sjstem  of  law  in  nuiKOi 
le«s  just  accordance  with  our  own  habits,  traditions,  and  nodii 
upon  a  i^cople  to  nil  whose  usages,  wants,  and  prcconceind 
notions  iif  right  and  wrong,  a  foreign  co<Ie  is  utterly  unsuitrJ 
and  opposeil.  The  '  magic  of  patience,'  to  quote  for  ibt 
hundredth  time — it  cannot  be  quoted  too  often— Lord  Bescou- 
fietd's  fine  expression,  wilt  work  wonders  in  diplomacy  as  in  tb( 
ordinary  business  of  life.  The  trade  of  Corca  ia  by  no  mcMt 
without  value  to  us,  but  it  is  not,  nor  is  it  lilccly  to  become, » 
raluablr,  that  we  cannot  alTord  to  wait  for  its  gradual  dci'elop- 
ment.  The  total  value  of  the  import  and  c-xport  trwic  with  Jans 
hw  risen  in  three  years  (l«7G-a)  fmm  SifiWl.  to  msirly  3l)0,OOW. 
Tbe  aitiK^ral  wtTalth  of  the  ]>cninsula  is  probably  coiiKiderable'. 
gold,  there  c^iii  be  no  doubt,  is  fairly  abundant ;  the  Coreani  iN 
strong  and  tolerably  diligent  workers ;  and  cattle,  skins,  timbtt. 
co«l,  seaweed,  and  baliotis,  are  plentiful  enough  to  allow  of  tbr 
croatioo  of  a  very  lespcctable  export  trade  with  China  w>d 
Japan. 

The  politiral  futunr  of  Corea,  however,  ts  thick  with  tnwbH 
The  power  of  the  Doblus  must  he  brought  witliin  proiKf  liniis 
—a  result  not  to  be  accomplisbMl,  it  is  to  be  feared,  witbW 
considerable  internal  friction.  Russia  has  of  late  displa^ 
great  activity  in  Eastern  Asia.  Since  1863  a  consiaerable 
Corcan  emigration  has  been  attracted  into  the  Amur  rn>- 
viniTs.  In  1874  thirteen  colonics  had  established  theuiielfe 
in  Russian  territory,  numbering  four  thoiuand  souls.  Tbt 
Coreans  are  well  received  by  the  Russian  authorities.  Vlssl' 
vostock  is  close  to  the  C4>rean  frontier,  and  the  progrestiis 
Corea-wards,  physical  and  moral,  of  Rnssia  during  the  lu* 
decade  or  bo  has  been  constant  and  by  no  means  slow — a  bH 
of  which  the  government  of  Seoul  is  wvU  aware  and  not  a  littl' 
apprehensive.'     China,  again,  evidcntljr  intends  to  give  a  moiF 

subttantisl 

*  Mr.  Arion.  who  Mtif  vldted  Oi>rria  b«  intnpnter  in  Iho  ttaff  el  AdBlal 
IVilld,  ntimfttcd  tiM  auiaber  of  Oirrnni  in  Rnikian  Tjitatj  at  10,0011^  WN  tt 
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anti»l  reality  to  bcr  histoiiral  suzt-Tninty  than  she  has  ever 

litned  at  tn  the  post ;  wbilc  Jap-in  is  restless  aiwl  aiigry  andt^r 

the  receat  check  to  her  diplnmnry  (-aused  by  the  astute  action 

at  the  Coort  of  Pekin,      Amid   these   warring  ami    powerful 

iDtcfmU  the  indepi'adence  of  t'orea  nmt  no  small  risk.     The 

Jo's  GoTcrnment  does  not  at  present   entertain  thr  fata) 

tiron  of  making  Japan  a  continental  power,  but  tlie  notion 

npalar  with  the  btureaucrary  under   the   exclusive  rule  of 

which  Japan    is    fnst  falling.       China    may  ut    any    moment 

anifice  her  outlying  vassal  to  purchase  Russian  abstention  from 

luttrference  with  her  bonier  dis])Ute3,  or  from  connivance  with 

intcrul  Mohammedan  outbreaks  ;  while  itussin  would  gladly 

Mqaint  a  territory  that  would  carry  with  it  the  supremacy  of  th<: 

Eutent  Seas.     Nevertheless,  in  view  of  our  own  Interests  as  of 

ite  welfare  of  Corra,  the  only  policy  o]>cn  to  us  involves  the 

tuit  recognition  of  some  mild  form  of  suxcrainty  exercised  by 

China;  should  that  be  in  peril  of  failure,  France  and  America, 

logetber  with  Japan  and  Chinas  would  perhaps  join  with  us  in 

■a  attempt  to  convert   the   peninsula  into  a  sort  of  Belgium 

?u  East. 


!Ut.  VII.— 1.   'Jrt/mr   Mervyn'   and  * FJ^ar   Huntly:     By 

IliaHes  Brockden  Brown.     New  WnV,  18<),V1. 
The  Partisan,'  •Katharine  IVilton^'  and  ' Mellichampc.'     By 
r.  Gilmore  Siniros.     New  Vork,  1835-37. 
Margaret,  a    Tale  of  the  Real  anil  Ideal.'      By  Sylvester 
iitd.     New  York,  1845. 
Lctdtiana.'     By  Frances  Hodgson  Bunwtt.    London,  1880. 
3.  'Dtmoeroinf:     New  York,  ItfSO. 

f".  '  TTie  Granditsime*,'  '  Old  CreoU  Da>/t,'  *  Madam  ZMphtRe.' 
_  By  G.  W.  Cable.     New  York,  1880^1. 
'.  'Thf    Portrait  of  a  Lady,'  aad  other   worAs,      By   Henry 

James,  Jun,     London. 
*>.  'A  Modem  Inttance:    By  W.  Howclls.     Edinburgh,  1««2. 

PETE  rt^ret  to  observe  thnt  some  American  writers  still  bare 
Jf        much  Diult  to  find  with  us  in  England,  especially  with 
Un);u3ge  which  Is  commonly  in  use  here,  and  w-hich  to  their 
ritle  sense  appears  no  better  than  a  vulear  dialect.    But  there 
ime  ofleoco  which  they  cannot  fairly  Iny  to  our  chatge,  no 

^BaniiHiplcnred*tTbdIitr«tn<-k.  where  tli<7  cam  nboitt  n  nniblusdsr.  He 
^■tho  nffloinu  sad  pwiilit  dmwI  frl»niltf.  and  wnn  iiirnriKd  nt  lliu  w«ll-kQ* 
KtatA  iBtorott  dbplayml  hj  a  Pn«a  (voTiitnor)  in  varJi  lubjccts  bs  tlia  Pusiks 
llia_  M«c»t  war  Id  Kicytil.  sn>l  \i«s  imuirlanca  to  ^glaiul  of  tbe  Son 

.lion  tt*  ilewtibM  ns  bounillpB. 
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inallcT  how  much  ingenuity  thcr  mar  'pplj  to  the  task  of 
lengthening  the  old  indictment  agninKt  iix.      It  is  impotiibte  for 
theni  to  alli;gi>  thnt  thej  \\wc  been  deninl  tlifi  reipm^l'ul  attni- 
tion  1(1  vrbirh  ttivy  were  justly  i-iititlfH].     It  it,  iad^eil,  olmoU 
sufficient  to  make  the  success  uf  a  nuvcl,  to  announce  thit  tl 
comes  from  the  pen  of  an  American.  English  readers  appear,  Ibrs 
time  at  least,  to  hare  ^rown  weary  of  most  of  their  own  novrlioi, 
who  are  perhaps  not  alto<;ethcr  ^ililen  of  the  sin  of  proroking 
wearinesE,  by  their  persistency  in  reproducing  the  same  set  of 
pnj^wU,  and  forcing  upon  our  notice,  year  after  year,  the  rusty 
springs   and    machini^rr   which    movn  them.       Suuic    uf  these 
writrn    had    nothing  to  start  with    hut   tlte  thinnest    poMiblc 
material,  and  the  exigencies  of  their  trade  have  compelled  then 
to  1^  on  painfully  and  laboriously  beating  it  oat,  until  it  is 
diflirQit  to  say  which  has  grown  most  weary  of  watching  the 
process — the  anthor  or  the  reader.    Ercn  Sir  Walter  Scott  could 
not  midiiply  works  of   Action   continaally  without   betnyinx 
manifeiit  sigiu  of  exhaustion, and  it  is  not  surprising  that  wnten^ 
who  ncrer  possetMid  a  tf^nth  part  of  his  wealth  of  imagiiMlios 
or  his  fertility  of  invention,  should  fail  where  be  did  itot  wcctcJ. 
Som«  liad  one  good  novel  in  them,  and  no  more ;  torae,  pethapi^ 
hod  half-a-doisen.    But  they  have  given  us  scores— each  oih),us 
rule,  more  commonplace  than  its  predecewor.      The  Engliili 
public  arc  slow  to  turn  their  backs  upon  an  oM  fa%'ourite^  tat 
there  is  a  limit  to  their  grral  p*ticnce,  and  these  too  pfolific 
writers  hare  done  their  best  to  reach  it. 

It  is  partly  owing  to  these  circumstance*  that  the  Amerioii 
novelist  has,  of  late  years,  retreived  so  efTusire  a  welccoK. 
Publishers  have  accepted  blindfold  anything  he  has  cboseRlo 
offer  them.  The  reason  is,  that  he  has  either  provided  its  w>il< 
total  ehauf^e  of  scenery  and  of  characters,  or  we  take  up  ^ 
books  in  the  expectation  that  he  will  do  so.  It  must  be  bis  own 
fault  if  he  does  not  succeed,  for  tl»c  opportunities  l>efore  bira  ut 
boundless.  America  is  the  land  of  romance,  ditTicult  as  it  som^ 
times  is  to  remember  it  in  the  pn-scncc  of  the  wonderful  maierbi 
development  of  one  part  of  the  oontiitent.  No  one  has  yet  tU* 
full  justice  to  the  story  of  New  England,  or  given  us  nio« 
than  a  partial  glimpse  of  the  men  and  women  who  laid  llw 
foundations  of  the  great  Republic.  The  old  Spanish  scul^ 
menis  afford  an  inexhaustible  field  for  the  romancist,  and  itiM 
scarcely  lM.-en  touclii-d.  'The  Southern  States  are  full  of  nnwntU* 
novels,  and  even  the  west  and  south-west,  as  niai«  than  oV 
writer  has  shoivn,  are  not  without  their  poetry  and  cbann- 
Another  Gilmore  Simros,  or  a  Fenimore  Cooper,  might  eaiil.' 
bold  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world  enthralled  with  nan*' 

tin*  . 
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tWes  Imeil  upon  artunl  oorniTcncc-s  in  th«  war  of  Secession. 
But  moot  of  tlie  Anirrican  novelists  who  «re  at  present  all  the 
tagp  in  tbU  countnr,  if  not  in  their  own,  do  not  ajipear  to  have 
itke  time,  the  rapacity,  or  the  iDclinalion,  to  in^sp  any  of  theui 
iltcrao.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Bret  liarte,  whose  admirable 
iketcbc*  of  wild  life  in  the  West  are  thoroughlv  and  distinctively 
Antnican,  owing  very  little  to  Eoropcan  '  culture  *  or  inlluenoes, 
tbe  wnlers  whosr  works  are  so  macb  in  v<^xiie  in  Kngland  eilber 
oe^ect  their  own  country  alto^ther,  or  intnHluev  us  to  ty{MB 
•(  Earopcanizetl  Ameritan*  with  which  we  are  already  loo 
luuliar,  and  which  add  nothing  to  our  koowledgie  of  American 
danelez.  One  little  book  of  Hawthorne's — the  'Scarlet  I>ettcr' 
— ii  worth  all  the  laboured  and  tedious  writings  of  the  novelists 
•iw  boast  of  havinf;  founded  a  new  school  of  fiction,  boxed  upon 
■W  principle  that  the  best  novelist  is  he  who  has  no  story  to 
•dL  A  rnore  convenient  theory  c-oulc!  w-arw'ly  be  provided  for 
t^  who  have  tnmcti  to  novel-writing  as  a  pleasant  means  of 
K^Birin^  profit  and  reputation,  without  any  natural  gifts  for 
Ae  work,  and  without  even  a  true  insigihl  into  its  oature.  For 
niios  who  are  unable  either  to  invent  a  plot,  or  to  infose  a 
<pui  of  the  fire  of  imagination  into  their  *  analytical '  studies,  it 
a  atn^mely  tatiBfaciory  U>  bare  it  laid  down  as  a  law,  that  a 
Oorj  is  (juite  superfluoiu  to  a  novel,  and  that  wooden  dummies 
Waiicb  more  interesting  than  men  and  women.  Their  seurn- 
'>! ijDestion,  what  it  the  aso  of  a  plot?  reminds  as  of  another 
^■Mioa  of  a  similar  kind,  put  to  hi*  companions  by  the  cele- 
|vur1  fox  who  hail  lost  his  tail.  La  Fontaine  has  expressed  it 
u  hit  own  inimitable  manner : — 

'  Que  fttiaouK-noiin,  ilit-il,  ilo  cc  puids  inutUe, 
Kl  i^oi  v»  Iwlnyunl  t>uM  leu  Msiticn  haigmx  ? 
Que  DOOt  Mst  oette  (piese  ?    H  faut  qu^n  M  U  cotip«.' 

And  we  know  the  sequel : — 

'  Votro  ari«  cat  fort  bon,  dit  qnelqD'ttB  ds  Ik  ttonpo  ; 
Ibi*  loanics  voii*,  ile  grJtoc,  et  Tdd  voim  ripondn.' 

Any  of>e  who  will  go  back  to  ibe  works  of  tlic  originators  of 
AuMncan  fiction  will  remark  at  oni^s  how  thoroughly  iinbtied 
*ve  their  minds  witli  the  traditions  and  natioiud  fevlin^  of 
"•Or  own  country.  For  them,  the  awful  forests  and  prairies 
"America,  and  the  heroic  struggles  of  its  early  settlers  against 
fUmarrable  difficulties,  had  infinitely  more  attractions  than 
^'Cihletl  saloons'  of  Paris  or  London,  or  even  than  the  canals 
^"^  palace*  of  Venice.  The  men  and  women  who  passwl 
^K  across 
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across  their  staj^  ncro  peculiar  to  the  Innd  n(  their  biitKuu 
tho  1nncl,  na  well  at  llic  jxwplr,  wns  lirought  ivitli  nuTvelloa) 
iliatiitrttK-ii];  hrfnri^  thr  mfntnl  vttinn  n(  tltDSC  wboae  ejtt  bn 
neviT  gnxeA  upon  ^-ithcr.     It  it  true  that  tUete  writers  could  tm 
boast  that  they  hud  inmlA  Gctinn  a  'iinor  art'  thsn  it  cvnwu 
before,  and  thev  did  n«I  enjoy  the  opportunity-  of  pahlii^ 
elaborate  praises  of  each  other's  performotices  in  thr  po^  ol 
itlustfHlcd  magazines.     The  most  successful  of  all  '  fine  aits'ilt 
the  present  dnj- — the  art  «)f  puRrrj- — wo*  tlw-n  comparatinlj 
unknown.     We  do  not  lind,  for  inttanns  that  the  busineu<n| 
litcrsirv  lug-nilling;  was  at  ail  umli-rttucxl  by  Charles  Brockiieiii 
Hniwn,    the    pioneer    of   Cijoper,    and    indeed    the    eariiut  J' 
American  novelists.    His  hooks — of  which  one  at  least, '  Attte' 
Mervj-n,'  used  to  bo  read  in  England — were  produced  uniiwilil 
sorts  of  difficulties,  and  no  one  would  cito  them  at  finisM< 
esnmpU't  of  literary  workmanship.     But  they  were  interestiif' ^ 
Xhry  opctinl  lip  a  totally  new  vein  in  literature,  and  they  wtit', 
whiil  they  pr[:tenitcd   to  he — pictures   of  American    life.    Tb* 
sketch  given  in  '  Arthur  Mer»yn  '  of  Philadelphia  under  a  mo- 
tion of  yellow  fever  will  not  soon  be  forRotten   by  those  *li* 
have  once  become  acquainted  with  it.     We  should  not  be  w 
posed  to  call  Charles  Brockden  Brown  a  ^rcat  novelist,  Cordtt' 
range  of  his  powers  appears  to  have  been  as  limitcil  as  irewui 
opportunities  of  observing  varieties  of  character.     He  wssW 
much  under  the  influence,  as  his  biographers  have  adinilt«i.*f 
the  RndelifTe  and  Godwin  school,  but  .it  the  same  time  hcl*'' 
great  descriptive  gifts,  and  his  plots  were  alivays  inleresti'S' 
The  theory  that  a  professed  ttory-teller  gels  un  best  without  Uf 
story,  and  that  all  he  nee<i  do  is  to  stand  up  and  preach  sko* 
the  objective  and  the  subjective  sides  of  a  fanciful  character,  bw 
not  then  been  formally  laid  down.     The  world  was  still  lai'^ 
the  impression  that  a  novel  was  intended,  amon^  other  lliii^ 
Irt  amuse.     Brown  was  not  equal  to  some  of  liis  mccetaoMi  W 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  was  superior  to  many  of  IW 
recent  'American  novelists,'  whose  most  careless  work  is  iw" 
received  with  praise  so  unqualified,  that  we  miffbt  alinoit  I* 
led   to  suppose    another  Wizard    of  the  North    had    su(hl«Dl] 
appeared  upon  the  scene.     He  was  a  true  American,  for  wboB 
America  was  a  country  good  enough  to  live  in,  and  .American 
the  most  interesting  of  all  mibject*  of  study.     His  method  «< 
a  little  antiquated,  and  his  style  was  sometimes  open  to  gM 
improvement ;  but,  in  spite  of  these  and  other  defects,  bis  pn 
ductions  were  what  they  jiretended  to  be — -inie  and  pictureat^ 
sketches  of  hit  own  country  and  of  the  people  who  inhabited 
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Tbij  vill  be  read  tor  the  light  ibe;  throw  on  the  United  States 
of  the  early  part  of  tbia  century,  long  after  the  great  majority  of 
man  recent  novels  arc  dead  and  forgotten. 

Another  writer,  ntiosc  works  itrc  far  leu  known  ihftn  they 

ildpfre  to   be  m  thit  country,    but   wlio    produced    numcn>us 

p)«cifiil  sketrhe*  of  gcnuiue  American  incident,  was  VVilliaui 

Gilaure  Simint.      \o  one,  perhapa,   in  these  days  reads  the 

tmts  of  stories  which  Simms  linked  with  events  in  tfae  Kevo- 

linionary  War,  but  they  are  roach  better  worth  reading  than 

ntaay  of  the  novels  which  have  made  fame  and  fortune   for 

taftnor  writers.     Apart  from  their  intorrst  as  stories,  ihcy  have 

spcnoancnt  valuta  inr  thr  fxlrlity  with  which  they  desrriU-  the 

Swuh,  and    cs|M^cinllv  South  Carolina,    in    the    ticvoluliunary 

qndi.     There  was  a  basis  of  historical  fact  in  all  the  rouianccs 

«  Gilmore  Sloims,  and   he   took  for  his  heroes  the  gallant 

ssUins  whose  names  are  still  venerated  by  the  people — >larioa 

u>d  Siunpter,  Pickers,  Moultrie,  and  other  men  of  whom  the 

'ESbnctto   State'   has   gooil    reason  to  be  proud.     The  three 

nAt,  in  which  we  find  him  at  his  l>cst,  are  those  which  we 

We  placed  at  the  henil  uf  this  article  ;  anil  it  is  satisf3<:t(>ry  to 

koovthat  a  complete  nlition  of  his  novels  has  bc«n  cnlle«l  fur 

donng  the  hist  few  years  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the 

■ume  of  so  meritorious  a  writer  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  by 

his  countrj'men.     His  fame,  we  cannot  but  think,  is  likely  to 

"Urease  as  time  goes  on.      Tlie   United  Slates  have  thus  far 

podnoed  few  imaginative  writers  of  greater  desert  than  Simms, 

ttkis  particular  line  ;  but  we  may  nnticipote  that  many  a  clever 

■>|u,  who  has   hitherto  allowetl   his  time  and  thoughts  to  he 

Averted  into  the  field  of  journalism  or  some  kindred  pursuit, 

*ill  be  tempted  tu  compete  for  tlie  honours  of  the  succecsful 

urelist,  now  that  it  is  seen  how  slender  are  the  qualirications 

atiicb  suflice  to  win  them.      The  Americans  are,  contrary  to 

{enersl  supposition,  a  highly  imaginative — and  we  may  even 

Slid,  a  aeniimental — people.      But   it  is  only  in  our  own  day 

that  novel  writing  has  been   found   to   answer  well,   from   a 

jwctmiary  point  of  view.      Hitherto,   transatlantic   publishers 

irerr  satisfied  to  take  all  the  works  of  fiction  which  tliey  required 

from    the    literature  of    the    mother. country.       When    a    three 

volume  Knglish  novel  could  be  had  for  nothing,  and  reprinted 

aod  sold  for  a  couple  of  shillings,  there  did  not  seem  to  be  much 

temptation    to  pay  a   native  writer  a  high  price  for  bis  work. 

Dut  all  at  oner,  a  demand  sprang  up  from  Europe  for  novela  of 

American  gniwth.      Cooper,  no  douht,  was  always  a  favourite, 

abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  but  the  modem  revival  of  the  taste 

for 
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for  AmerlcaD  fiction  dntes  back  only  to  Irring  and  Hawllionif?. 
Ining's  fnnciful  xketcliei  were  quite  ai  popular  in  this  cvunir^- 
as  Hawthorne's  more  minutely  studied  stories.  Tbe  err  for 
somotbin^  new  is  sure  to  recur  at  inten-als,  and  it  was  oatu^ 
that  H'e  should  took  to  the  United  States  for  the  desired  norejtr 
in  the  world  of  fiction.  But  the  men  who  inij;ht  hare  been  bei 
fitted  to  satisfy  the  demand  wcm  nil  engaged  in  other  pomiiui 
Kdgar  Allan  Poe's  example  wax  not  c-ncnunigtng  to  the  JOOBf 
iinthor  who  dreamt  of  making  his  imaginatiTc  fncnltiea  proriJe 
him  with  the  means  of  liteltbood.  It  is  true  that  Poe  was  io- 
erediblj'  reckless  and  indiscreet  in  the  management  of  hit 
afikirs,  and  ittat  be  seemed  to  have  a  natural  faculty  for  puru- 
ing  the  path  which  led  to  poverty  and  ruin,  lie  was  perpeiatllT 
in  debt,  and  when  any  money  CAme  into  hit  bands,  he  gave  bia* 
self  no  rest  till  be  bad  flung  it  all  away.  It  mutt  be  admittfi 
too,  that  tlic  scic:ial  circles  into  which  he  fell  were  not  calcolateil  to 
induce  bim  to  set  before  himself*  loftier  ideal  of  lifn;  uid  tlui 
the  rewards  which  he  obtained  for  bis  work  did  not  enconnue 
him  (o  form  a  high  estimate  of  his  calling.  His  remarkaUe 
genius  mijjht  have  entitled  him  to  take  rank  as  the  greatest  of 
nil  American  imaginative  writers,  but  he  exercised  it  in  i 
desultory  and  capricious  manner,  too  frequently  at  moratnli 
when  he  was  not  completely  master  of  hit  powers.  For  mW 
time  after  !iis  tlcath,  the  younger  school  of  writers  aToidrd 
fiction.  The  literary  calling  offered  but  one  Iu<-mtive  post— 
that  of  the  journalist.  No  doubt  there  ivere  many  who  tu\ti 
to  earn  a  tolerable  living  in  that,  but  the  prizes  of  jonmallioi 
are  greater  in  the  United  States  than  they  are  in  thit  countir, 
The  consequence  is,  that  most  of  the  literary  ability  in  lie 
Republic  has  been  drawn  into  that  pursuit.  And  now  it 
■t  seen  that  even  journalism  does  not  reward  its  succesi&l 
follciwers  so  well  as  fiction.  A  f*w  years  ago,  the  rerv  DOTeb 
which  are  to-day  to  be  found  on  every  railway  bookstall,  Ktrt 
not  knowu  to  the  general  public  even  in  America.  They  bite 
been  praised  in  England  with  (bat  unanimity  which  cov 
times  breaks  out  in  so  surprising  a  way  among  critics.  Justior 
has  not  been  done,  but  some  good  eETeet  will  be  accomplished  it 
the  present  Jurore  should  suffice  to  bring  forward  one  or  tiro 
American  writers,  who  could  be  named,  of  real  and  unquestioa>  * 
able  genius,  who  have  hitherto  allowed  themselves  to  be  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  waste  of  journalism.  UHien  they  see  the  kioi) 
of  production  which  pasu-s  muster  in  Kngland  as  the  highcti 
form  of  the  American  norel,  they  may  perhaps  be  stimulated  V> 
do  credit  to  themselves   and   to   their  oountry,  by  givii^  n 
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toxttEung  better  thaa  the  feeble  and  dreary  composition),  vliich 
PT  vlveitiied  a»  superior  to  the  old-fashioned  productioiu  of 
tie  oothoTS  of  '  Vanity  Fair '  and  '  David  Copperiield.' 

One  of  the  most  original,  and  At  the  satnr  time  mott  eccentric, 
urelitU  of  the  pajt  was  Sjlvcitcr  Judd,  the  author  of  a  very 
cutiooi  hook  entitled  '  M.-uvarrt,  a  T.ilc  of  the  Real  and  Idml,' 
nbliihed  in  1845.  Mr.  Judd  was  a  Unitarian  minister,  and 
UtnoTel  was  partly  designed  as  an  exposition  of  his  religious 
[Ronplcs.  It  remains  to-dar  one  of  the  most  thoroughly 
dsraderistic  fruits  extant  of  New  En<;land  theological  training 
-^book  which  could  have  hern  produced  in  no  other  country 
hi  America,  full  oi  a  wild  swcrt  wondlnnd  flavour,  and  lit  up 
boF  and  there  Ity  fantastic  touches  of  gentus.  With  nil  ila 
lialtl,  there  is  a  charm  in  this  work  which  we  shall  look  for  in 
nJD  in  the  productions  of  the  later  school  of  American  novelists. 
Bit.  Lowell  has  said  that  '  the  story  of  Margaret  is  the  most 
iDpluiically  American  hook  ever  written,'  and  we  doubt  rery 
■null  wbclhcr  he  would  be  disposed  to  retract  this  Judgment, 
ROtvithst&ndiog  all  that  has  been  written  since.  It  would  be 
nlets  to  gire  any  account  of  the  plot  of  this  tale,  hut  we  may 
find  space  for  a  description  of  a  N'ew  England  home  In  the  old 
^JI,  when  simplicity  was  still  the  rule  of  life  : — 

*tt  is  snowing,  an<I  has  bcon  for  a  whole  day  and  night,  with  a 

'bng  north-east  wind.     Wo  cannot  sppr>j«eh  tho  plaoo  by  any  of 

Qi  nrduMry  mothoda  of  travol ;  tho  totulu,  huiM,  and  by-patha  are 

Uodud  up:  no  botw  or  ox  conld  toalin  his  way  thniugh  tiio«o  deep 

dnfK  immoDM  moonilg,  and  broad  platcauH  of  huow.     If  wo  arc 

^^MKd  to  adopt  tho  monna  of  convcyuncn  furmerly  mi  much  in  vogiic, 

*Ud)cr  «now-«hi)vs  or  magic,  wo  may  poKiuhly  got  tharo.    Tho  Imhiso 

iv  but  is  half  aunk  in  a  mow  bank ;  too  waters  of  th«  pond  are  coTcrod 

*iA  a  solid  onsmol  as  of  ivory ;  tho  oxen  aud  the  oow  in  tho  bsra- 

^i  look  lilco  grrat  honied  ahcep  iu  their  Smoh  of  auow.  .  .  , 

fliNuishing  In  the  contre  of  the«o  high>ri:jiug  and  biMtd-apioading 

Bum,  nnmored  amid  the  fierciwt  ouseta  of  tLu  storm,  comftntable  in 

^extremity  of  wiutur,  the  family  ani  all  gittiored  in  the  kitcheu, 

*ld  ooenpied  ae  may  he.    Iu  the  caviirsous  tiro-plac«  bums  a  great 

in,  oontpoaed  of  a  hogo  green  buck-tuj;.  a  largo  groen  foro-stick,  and 

■  ||Mt  eob-work  of  crooked  and  knotty  refnao  wood,  ivy,  hom-beam, 

«1  beech.    Through  this  tho  yellow  flame  lu^  and  forks,  and  tho 

tiaiiib-er^  smoke  flowa  ap  the  ample  sliiioo-vay  of  tho  ohimucy. 

fnm  uie  ends  of  the  wood  tho  eap  fries  and  dripa  on  tho  aiEsIing 

coals  below,  and  fliea  off  in  an  angry  etoam.     To  a  atmnger  tho  room 

hu  a  aombro  aspect,  rather  hoightcncol  than  noliovod  by  the  light  of 

the  fir*  boimiiig  so  brightly  at  mid-'lay.     Tho  only  oouuexiou  with 

Jie  eztcnud  air  ia  by  the  south  window^chntter  being  left  entirely 

ipon,  forming  an  apertme  tliroagh  th«  logs  of  about  two  Cwt  aqmto ; 
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jret  wbeo  tbo  onler  liglit  U  ea  obscnrod  by  »  fitorm,  tlic  bright  fiti 
witLtn  must  auyvhere  be  plcMant.  .  .  .  Uror  tho  firc-plnc«,  on  tU 
n-iugb  stoiicB  thnt  oomposo  tho  cbitimo)-,  whicb  Oaj-and  nightthrongB 
nil  tbo  loog  winter  nrc  ever  wnrm,  wbc.ro  Cbilion  has  fiiod  mmi 
Kbclvce,  arc  Morgaret'D  tlon-crs ;  a  blootl-rtiot  io  tbc  niarblo  pot  Until 
Pabnor  garo  bor,  and  ia  woi)d<di  nioKK-coTorod  boxes,  pinl»,  vtcJeCi 
iinil  butt^cnpR,  greco  and  flowering.     At  one  end  of  tho  crane  in  tlx 
vacant  rido  of  tlw  fire>plaoo  hang  ring^  uf  pnoiplcin  rindit  drying  fat 
beer.     On  the  walls  arc  8ua]Kiiidfd  strin;;B  of  dried  apple*,  bnnc^  <f 
vam,  and  thu  oiiatomary  fixtures  of  Cflal»,  bnlji.  Iuu]Huu:kii,  &o.    Oa 
the  doup^^rti  above  la  a  chaiu^vork  of  cobiraba,  kiatkd  and  knapped 
with  iliint,  ijuivfriof;  aod  gkamiug  in  tlio  irind  that  ooane«  vilh  lillli 
or  no  uliftlructiua  tliroU(;b  all  parts  of  the  hoiua.    Hirough  the  juu 
of  tbe  baek  do«r.  and  stmdi-y  rents  in  tbo  logs  of  tho  honse^  filter  id 
tinweftriodly  fiao  particles  of  snow,  and  tbas  along  the  etdee  of  tb 
room  riselittlocoQe-Bhaped.Diarblo-likopilaeloTs.    Dctirocill  HsAmI 
bis  fatbcTi  otonted  on  blocks,  is  the  cider-barrol.     Them  are  souurf 
tbe  appeodagoB,  inmates,  and  circurostaDccK  »f  tho  room.    VtAio 
doorfl,iEainiivdnoiKi!oflnnstonc,  mallets,  etri fie, fiddle,  fire;  Titbd 
is  tbo  nuhing  of  tlio  nturm. 

This  is  n  bntnely  nicturo,  we  ndmit,  and  wr  fear  that  tone  of 
tbc  fanhionahlr  nuvelislK  of  tbc  prc«-nt  day  would  prr>nouD»il 
'vulgar';  but  it  telU  us  more  about  life  in  America  ihaam 
bave  been  able  to  gather  from  the  boirowitl  splrixloun  <f 
Venetiao  and  Parisian  *  interiors '  nbicb  we  find  in  liie  writiagi 
of  Mr.  HowelU  and  Mr.  Jnmcs. 

The  fact  is  that,  in  our  eager  sc^trcb  for  tbe  .\merican  nott!. 
we  are  in  danger  of  orerh«>king  the  very  writers  who  hare  lb* 
best  claim  to  our  attention.  Iniit<!a<)  of  perpetually  asking  (w 
something  new,  we  shall  do  well  ioet>back  to  the  old,  whidiftf 
most  nf  us  will  be  new.  How  many  Eoglish  rentiers,  for  inttaoVi 
have  even  heard  of  John  P.  Kennedy,  the  author  of  *  SwalV* 
lioru,'  a  novel  which  contains  vividly-drawn  scenes  of  Virgiauo 
life,  in  the  daya  when  Virginia  was  still  the  proudest  of  llw 
American  Stnirs?  We  do  not  say  that  it  is  an  exciting  nonli 
hut  are  the  novels  which  we  ore  now  nsked  to  read  ao  thriltifg 
in  ibeir  interest,  that  iKior  Keniic«ly  can  no  longer  prcxiune  is 
bold  up  bis  head  ?  Was  ever  any  reader  kept  out  of  bed  bf 
his  desire  to  finish  tbe  '  Portrait  of  u  Lady '  or  'A  Mudtia 
Instance'?  If  wc  want  to  know  what  America  and  Aniericsai 
are  like,  it  is  predsrly  such  books  as  'Swallow  Bam'  ihst  W 
must  make  up  our  minds  Ui  read.  Then  there  was  Mr.  Jamn 
K.  Paulding,  whose  descriptions  of  tbe  old  Dutch  settlers  of 
Xcw  York  and  Peans}'lv3ni»  were  considered  good  eooogh  Hit? 
years   ago  to   be   translated   into   French,  and   whn  drsena 
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a  letter  fate  now  llian  to  be  allowed  to  «ink  into  oWivJon.  Wo 
adnul  Uiat  these  Idsier  star*  were  to  a  gri'.it  rxtrnt  i'(-lip«t?d  hy 
tiw  brighter  light  of  I'Vniinori"  ('ooppr,  vvliosir  liighljr'  tirijrinal 
romiLiices  sire  still  read  by  must  pt-ojilc  at  least  once  in  their 
lirn.  Thousands  of  boys,  it  has  often  been  said,  have  been 
•eat  to  the  sett  by  reading  *  Kobinson  Cruaoe,'  and  with  equal 
tnUii  it  might  be  afTirmcKd  ihnt  hosts  of  emigrants  have  beon 
aURictnl  to  Amrrirn  by  Cooper's  fascinating  picturi;*  of  the 
pleaiures  of  wild  life  in  the  wilderness.  Most  setthrrs  found 
cat  sooner  or  later  that  ai:n>ss  the  Atlantic,  as  everywheri;  rise, 
iKctc  is  a  very  wide  diflerenci;  between  romance  and  reality, 
and  perhaps  few  of  them  hare  encountered  Indians  so  noble  as 
Oiin^cbgook  and  his  son  Uncas,  or  hunters  quite  io  unselfJEh 
ML«th(-r-stockinj^.  Tbeso  characters,  and  many  others  which 
Cooper  brought  into  existence,  will  outlast  all  the  rrenlions  of 
He  school  of  0>op<T's  countrymen  who  have  since  risen  up  lo 
])rafess  the  great  and  solemn  principles  of  *  u'sthetic  renlism. 
Tbe  prime  objection  which  must  iw  made  to  most  of  the 
ican  novels  which  are  now  prepared  for  the  English 
:rt  is  that  they  are  not  American  and  are  not  novels.  Occa> 
ly,  indeed,  a  work  of  true  merit  reaches  this  country, 
t  any  adventitious  aids  of  pulbug,  and  it  rarely  fails  to 
•weirc  its  due  deserts.  Such  a  work  was  '  Democracy.'  No 
i  tl<nibi,  ii  presented  a  somewhat  onc-sidcd  picture  of  American 
pnlilical  and  social  life,  but  every  one  who  has  been  behind  the 
anoct  at  VV'asliington  must  be  aware  that  the  picture,  so  far  as 
It  went,  was  not  in  the  least  degree  overcharged.  But  the 
({nlities  which  recommended  if  to  English  readers  were  its 
I'vtliness  and  general  Interest,  the  clever  way  In  which  the 
*«ft  was  told,  end  the  freshness  and  originality  of  the  stylff. 
There  were  some  remarkable  resemblances  between  this  work 
ond  ■nollicr  little  story  which  had  a  great  success  in  England 
^0  or  three  years  ago,  entitled  'A  Fair  Barbarian;'  and  the 
*unc  hand  seems  to  be  risible  in  another  story,  still  in  course 
*(  publication,  called  'nirough  One  Administration.'  Each  of 
"lae  books  is  thoroughly  American,  although  the  writer  of  the 
**o  which  have  Ijccn  publicly  acknowledged  is  not  an  American 
o*  liinh.  Mrs,  Burnett  assuredly  h.is  nothing  to  learn  from 
*bt  more  pretentious  novelists  who  advertise  themselves  and 
•«li  other  M)  energetically  in  this  country.  One  of  th<s  most 
fuming  sketches  which  any  imaginative  writer  has  produced 
p  ytaia  past  ts  this  lady's  'Louisiana' — a  book  which 
^*tbuuel  Hawthorne  might  have  been  proud  to  call  bis  own. 
^though  the  «tory  is  merely  that  of  a  young  girl  who  becomes 
*>Iiami^  of  her  poor  uneducated  father,  and  disowns  him  in  the 
I.  165.— A(?.  309.  P  \rtcwftws 
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pr«-si>DC»  of  strangert,  of  the  father's  ^icf  when  hp  tp»1u»*  tbi' 
truth,  »nd  of  the  girl's  subsequent   rrmorsp.  there  is  so  modL 
tcndemcES  in  it,  so  tme  unci   profound  a  pothos,  that  it 
fail  to  clinhc  most  sluggish  srmpaihics.     The  poor  old 
rrbuiM)  his  house,  and  Irins  to  make  it  lonk  f>iu>,  to  carrrspasti 
with  the  line  friends  whnm  his  daughter  hat  made,  hut  be  1Mb 
sorrowfully  that  he  cannot  alter  himself. 

* "  ThnrV  things,"  bo  tartt  tii  his  daughter,  "  as  kin  ha  altered,  n' 
thar'K  tliiiigH  as  cajn't.  Let's  nlt«r  them  as  kin.  Tf  yts'd  Mias  * 
onpoly  put  uD  the  honse,  or.  mt,  a  coat  of  y allcr-huOT  paint— Saflja't 
nair  Loiua  is  jailor  bufl^  an'  it's  mighty  showy ;  or  a  organ  or  a  ptuif. 
or  more  dressin',  yo  shall  hoT  'em.  "rhem's  thingi  as  it  ain't  too  bit 
to  set  ri{;ht,  an'  ye  shall  hev  'cm." 

*  But  slie  only  cried  the  more  in  a  soft,  fanahed  vay. 

"■  Oh.  don't  be  80  good  to  me,"  she  atud.  "jyoo't  be  so  goodnl 
kind." 

'  Ho  vent  OD  as  qniotly  as  hoforo. 

'"If— far  instants — it  was  mo  as  «-ss  to  bo  altered,  Lomma^t 
I'm  afcared— I'm  sfcnri^d  wo  ooidiln't  do  if.  I'm  afcarod  as  I'w  60 
lot  ran  inn  long  —jest  to  put  it  tlmt  nway.  Wr)  moiight  her  done  ^ 
if  we'd  hiv  Ix^gnn  airlier — say  forty  or  fifty  yoats  back — hot  ft 
nfcar«I  wo  couldn't  do  it  now.  Not  as  I  wouldn't  be  willia'— I 
wouldn't  hbv  a  thing  agin  it,  an'  I  try  my  Ix^st — but  it's  Iain.  Ttt^t 
whar  it  in.  If  it  wnic  mn  itskcd  to  lio  altered — made  more  mpdoWi 
an'  to  know  more,  an'  to  htT  more  stylo — I'm  afenrod  Ibar'd  be  a  htp 
o'  tronblo.  Riylu  didn't  uomr  SL-cm  to  ccimu  uat'ral  to  mo,  naraebf*- 
Tm  one  o'  tlwu  thinica  as  cayn't  bo  altuK-d.  Lot's  alter  Iba 
as  kin." ' 

The  daughter  repents  sorely  of  her  fault,  and  makes  ativ^ 
ment ;  hut  the  intn  bad  entered  deeply  into  (he  fathcr^s  s«ol' 
The  wounds  of  nge  do  not  easily  dose.  One  day  he  it  tain> 
ill,  and  bis  mind  wanders  to  his  dead  wife,  '  lanlhy,'  who  hvl 
often  be«n  in  bis  thoughts  in  the  midst  of  his  great  loaeliao* 
and  sorrow. 

'  Qo  tuniod  his  eyes  slowly  npon  Lonisiana  as  she  entered,  sad  fc 
a  KL-ooud  or  two  regarded  nor  wond«riiigly.  Then  a  ehai^  a^> 
npuu  him,  his  face  light^^d  up — it  seemed  as  if  ho  ms  all  at  m^ 
aware  ivlio  Itnd  oomu  to  him, 

'"laulhyl"  bo  «id.  "I  didn't  sca'ocly  know  jo  I  Te're  1» 
gons  so  long !     Wliar  ho»  yo  bin  ?  " 

'  But  (iviin  then  aliv  could  not  rcnltM;  tho  truth.  It  was  to  ibv* 
a  time  BtDce  he  had  bidden  her  gond-night  and  Idased  lir.r  nt  tkeiwr. 

•"Pathcrl"  shccriod.     "It's  Loniinana:    Father,  look  at  or  l' 

■He  was  looking  nt  her,  and  yet  he  oidy  ainilcd  again. 

"'It's  ben  Bueb  a  long  time,  lantby."  bo  said.  " Sometints I^ 
thought  re  wouldn't  never  oomc  back  at  all."  , 
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1  >bo  fell  upon  bor  know  at  the  bedside,  nith  a  desolate 
or  KoA  uiffRiitlt,  ho  did  not  soem  to  hear  it  at  all,  but  l&jr 
FT  hcnt  htsM  and  KiniUng  ittill,  and  sityiiig  happily  : 
!  I  am  glofl  tu  wMi  yci!  ■  •  ■  1  didn't  knonr  ye  was  ao  nigh, 
S  whinponvd.  "  Lord !  JMt  to  think  yur  allera  nigh,  ait' 
I  Dbthiii'  t!U{ianit49  u«."  ' 

ore  the  close  be  recognixet  hit  (laughter  once  more  :— 

!leraoon,  vrhtai  the  snu  vta»  nottiag,  tho  sick  maa  wakooed 
g,  deep  sIimt]).  Tho  firvt  thiug  ho  iww  wAa  tho  bright  jieXo- 
I  tree  ont  iu  tli«  yard,  u'liich  bad  ctinngcd  oolonr  dnoc  hn 
1  loat.  It  wus  a  golduu  true  uuw  dji  it  Ktiiod  in  the  «tin,  it< 
Sing  iu  a  £unt.  cliill  wind.    Tlie  auxt  thluj^,  ho  kncv  that 

people  iu  the  room  who  aat  ailent  and  luokod  at  him  witb 
iu  rerarent  eye*.     Then  Ue  turued  a  little  and  wiw  his 

bent  towaida  him  with  diluted  eyes  and  (n-iubling,  pulAd 
Irange,  Tagno  momoiy  of  weary  pain  and  dragKiuft  nueer- 
tDd  Biebts  came  to  hiai,  and  he  Imew  ood  yet  felt  do  fear. 
mnDyl*'  he  said. 

Id  oi^y  epoak  in  a  nhiepor  and  tFemnlooaJy.  Those  who 
lim  hashed  their  vcty  bicath. 

per  head— OD  the  pillor^aigh  mo,"  lie  said.    Bhe  laid  it 
pot  her  hood  in  his.    The  great  tears  were  atreomiitg  doim 
nt  she  said  not  a  word, 
n't  got  long — honoy,"  ho  faltered.    "  The  Lord,  Ile'll  kcer 

br  A  few  minatoa  ho  lay  breathing  ftintly,  boi  with  hia 
and  smiling  as  they  rested  on  tbo  golden  foUn^  of  tho 

yaller — itii;!"  bo  nhisporsd.     "Like  gold.     lantliy  iraa 

-«ot  on  it.     It — kinder  bockons." 

lod  u  if  he  could  nut  more  his  eyes  from  it,  and  the  panao 

tod  was  so  long  ttmt  Loniciiuia  conld  boar  it  no  longer,  and 

her  head  and  kixcd  him. 

ft  I "  she  cried.     "  Suy  something  to  in«  .'     Say  somolhing 

i  bim  boek,  aud  bo  looked  up  inte  her  eyes  as  »he  bent 

be  happy—"  ho  said,  "nforo  Iouk-  I  kinder — know, 
r  I've — Uwed  ye.  honoy — iin'  yo'vo  deMrved  it — olL  Don't 
<caM~a  o^Jwtico." 

ma,  OS  abe  dropped  her  white  &oe  apon  the  pillow  again,  be 
f  Itmger — nor  the  pe<qde,  nor  tbo  room,  but  lay  qnite  rrtill 
i  Itpe  and  eyoB  wide  open,  smiling  still  at  the  golden  trM 
d  beekoning  in  the  wind. 

^pr  laal  of  all,  and  sccmod  still  to  see  otod  wIhio  some 
^■ttly,  though  with  tears,  and  laid  a  hand  upon  his  cyoA.' 

nnot  hope,  by  lw»  or  three  quotations,  to  give  a  fair 
F  2  id«:& 


L 
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i<le»  of  thp  chann  and  bcanty  of  this  little  stan— and  *«t  for 
one  reader  wlio  has  admiml  'Louisiana,*  a  liundrwl  have  read 
'  Dftisj  Miller/  with  its  arliftciol  mnnnerisins  atid  its  lairdrr 
imaTtncsR,  and  hnve  fniicled  that  ihcv  were  being  )Diliate<l  into 
the  lecretx  of  American  life  and  character. 

Thai  (here  are  Atnerican  girl*  like  Mr.  James's  I>«i«y  Alillcr, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  deny ;  but  if  we  were  to  exhibit  her  as  > 
fair  representative  of  youn^  women  in  the  Unitctl  States,  or  of 
any  large  section  of  them,  every  American  would  think  that  hf 
had  a  fair  right  to  complnin.  Mr,  Henry  James  has  doiv- 
scant  jtutice  to  his  countrywomen  ;  pcrliap*  he  ha»  siudiwl  thm 
Ins  than  he  has  studied  the  women  nf  Kurope.  In  the  tnh 
'  Rrst-class  notice '  (with  a  pretty  portriiit  attached)  which 
Mr.  ilowelU  has  liberally  devoted  to  Mr.  James — Mr.  Howetli 
having  received  a  similar  notice,  also  with  n  pretty  porttah,* 
few  months  previously — we  are  told  that  Mr,  James's  '  ra»i» 
Irish  on  his  father's  side,  attd  Scotch  on  his  motlier's:'  tbi 
much  of  his  early  life  was  spent  in  Kurope;  that  he  vat  it 
l^larvard  a  few  years,  and  Inen  '  took  up  his  residence  is 
England  and  Italy  wlwcb,  with  infrequent  visits  home,  hu 
continued  ever  since.'  It  would  therefore  appear  that  tbe 
studies  of  Americans  which  Mr.  James  presents  to  us  .-ire  mule 
chiefly  from  a  distance,  and  there  are  not  a  few  American*, 
proud  of  their  own  descent  from  the  old  stock,  who  would  te 
inclined  to  receive  with  much  coldness  the  credentials  ofW 
'race.'  New  England  blood  was  in  Hawthorne's  reins,  int 
Mr.  James  comes  almost  as  a  stranger  to  make  his  'analyses'* 
Americans,  many  of  whom,  in  New  Vork,  New  Engluult 
Virginia,  or  the  Camlinas,  would  have  nn  difficulty  in  showin; 
a  family  descent  in  their  own  country  of  two  hundred  and  fiftr 
years.  This  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  ginguUntr 
of  the  'types'  which  supply  Mr,  James  with  his  .\roeric»n 
jMrlrails.  The  women  are  all  flirts,  so  far  as  tbcy  are  mJ- 
thing;  the  men  are  ^-ery  like  the  conventional  Americsn  « 
tbe  stage.  Daisy  Miller  goes  about  Konie  at  all  hours  with  an 
enamoured  Itnli.-m,  and  n-fuse*  to  heed  the  remonstrance  of  brr 
mother  and  her  friends,  and  all  the  while — as  we  arc  W  l* 
sup|jo»e — she  is  really  in  love  with  some  one  else.  Tlie  heW  O' 
'  Tiic  American  '^which  is  perhaps  the  best  of  Mr,  Janw* 
books — is  a  man  who  does  all  sorts  of  impossible  thing*! 
indeed,  every  situation  in  the  book  is  impoviible.  An  Aiwn- 
canof  tbckinddepicteil  in  Cliristopber  Newman  never  conld  hit* 
ohtaiufd  admission  into  the  proud  and  exclusive  French  eif'^ 
where  he  goes  to  st-ek  a  wife,  but  if  he  had  once  been  admitlA 
and  if  the  family  had  undertaken  not  to  oppose  his  addtetsei  f> 
At 
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ibe  Indy  tin  bad  honour*^  with  his  silmirntion,  asniredlj  thcjr 

would  not  liAve  * bu-kvd  out'— to  u»r  hii  own  phriuc — in  tlic 

lofuiumi  way  descrilMHl  l)v  tho  iiovHi«L     His  nffiiuicMl  bride 

Would  not  bftvc  givL-u    bim  up  nt  n  moment's  notice  without 

librmr  or  reason  ;  and  when  be  eame  into  postession  of  a  secret 

|wbir.ti  placed   the   whole   familjF-   in   his   power,  a  man   like 

QiitUnphrr  Newman  would  not  have  hesitated  to  use  it.     The 

dct,  in  fact,  is  simply  chaotic — a  wild  caricature  of  real  life ; 

MI  Mr.  James  conirivci)  to  make  his  storj  interesting.     Since 

tbe production  of  this  work,  be  np|)cars  to  have  been  guided  by 

ibt  principle  which  is  expresseil  in  Mr.  Howclls's  ponngyric: 

'ffdl  ihe  reader  be  content  to  accei>l   a  novel    which   is  an 

tnslitic  study  rather  than  a  story  ?  '     The  answer  to  this  ques- 

lica,  from  nine  readers  out  of  ten,  will  bo  emphatjcaUy  No :  on 

&al  point  nritbrr  Mr.  HowcIIb  dot  Mr.  James  need  be  in  doubt 

Ar  >  single  moment.     \Vhcn  once  the  general  reader  is  made  to 

ndmtand  that  he  is  not  to  go  to  these-  gentlemen  for  entertain* 

Beat,  Vfea  uf  the  t:imest  kind,  but  only  for  philosopbic  instrui> 

^ud  dawdling  sentimental itr,  their  o(-ru|>nlion  will  be- gone. 

Tht  oat  thing  which  tbe  public  e.vatl  of  tbe  dmnulisl  or  tbe 

nnnlist  is,  that  ibey  shall  be  amused.     If  the  amusement  is 

piwfided,  they  may  perliaps  be  willing  to  lake  a  little  'instnic- 

■ion'iritli  it;  but  when  it  is  all  pill  and  no  sugar,  the  dose 

■ill  be  rejected.     Mr.  Howclls  seems  to  be  buoyed  up  with  tbe 

iupe  of  foiling  a  much   more  accommodating  frame  nf  mind 

fMTailing,  at  least  in  Kngland,     It  is  an  acrt  of  kindness  to 

*vii  bim    licfoTcband,  that    be    is    pn>viding  for    himself  an 

VB^  fund  of  future  disapfiointment. 

-Mr.  James,  in  his  latest  completed  work — '  Tbe  Portrait  of  • 
Itdy' — carries  out  unllinehiogly  tbe  theories  of  his  school. 
TIkic  is  no  storj'.  The  book  is  one  of  the  longest  of  recent 
[UD» — 767  closely-printed  pages;  ond  there  is  not  a  single 
ittRbiting  incident  in  it  fnim  Wginning  i"  end.  \o  one  can 
pMlibly  care,  for  a  single  moment,  what  b(rcv)me-s  of  any  of  the 
^Iwacters.  If  an  earlh(]uake  swallowed  ibem  all  np  in  the 
"nJdle  of  tlie  scamd  volume,  the  reader  would  only  be  tempted 
•"  llinnk  tbe  fates  for  a  good  deliverance.  Three  Tolnmea  of 
'aailjrsis'  iu  small  type  ]s  somewhat  trying,  even  to  the  most 
"nly  cnltivaled  ip*tbelicism.  The  characters  arc  described  at 
•"wmous  length  by  Mr.  James  ;  then  they  drwrribe  tbemwdves  ; 
'"*«  tbey  are  describ"<l  by  the  other  characters.  Between 
toenail,  it  would  be  strange  if  tlieir  'points'  were  not  suBi- 
•^"Wly  brought  out.  Hut  nothing  can  relieve  their  inborn 
••^Knisness.  .Mr.  James's  descriptive  writing  is  not  remark- 
>blc  for  either  grace  or  power,  and  his  conversations  are  not 

brilliant. 
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'  it,  upon  the  whole,  belter  than  that  of  an^  ctlter  novtiut ;  *  h 
some  of  u»  itiftT  perhaps  hope  for  pardon  if  uc  prefer  Scol 
Thackeray,  or  <j<.f>rg«  Kliot,  It  is  cridrnt  tbst  the  Tran 
atUntir  a'«tlinttc  rrforrm^r*  will  not  rim  the  riik  of  placiog  t< 
low  »n  cKtimnlc  ujxin  ihi^  KerTicrx  which  thrr  u«  renderiop 
literature.  And  then  the  theorv  is  laid  down,  ttint  the  lil 
old  custom  of  fi»uhii)g  a  novel  should  he  discanlcd.  The 
is  to  be  DO  be^iuning,  do  middle,  und  no  end.  It  ia  lik« 
locky-bag  at  a  bazaar^ — jou  thrust  your  hand  in  anywhere  si 
takeout  anything  you  can  find.  As  Mr.  llowells  says,  the  mdi 
must  be  Irft  '  arbiter  of  the  destiny  of  the  author's  crcatiom 
The  novel i St. pror ides  thr  characters,  and  eTcrybi>dy  is  left  frr 
to  ditposo  of  them  ncconling  to  hie  own  taste.  Thus,  in  *7) 
Portrait  of  a  Lady,'  the  fate  of  nil  tlie  pifnonages  in  the  ho« 
is  left  unsettled.  We  are  »hown  at  the  close  a  glimpse  of  ill 
Udy  and  her  lover— one  of  her  lover*.  '  He  glared  at  her 
moment  through  the  dusk,  and  the  next  instant  she  fell  Iti 
arms  about  her,  and  his  lips  on  her  own  lips.  His  kisiin 
like  !i  diuh  of  lightning.'  That  is  about  all,  but  let  no  oned 
Mr.  James  the  injustice  to  suppose  that  his  scenes  are  all  i 
warm  as  this.  The  flashes  of  lightning  arc  few  and  far  ape 
As  Professor  Nichols  observes,  'his  morality  [it]  always  n 
liable.'  An<l  no  doubt  it  is  worth  something  to  be  sure,  wlit 
we  take  up  a  novel,  that  wi;  shall  have  gmxl  '  reliable '  monlil 
in  every  page.  That  merit  is  ]>i)sspss(!d  in  an  eifunl  degree  b 
Mr.  Howclts  and  Mr.  James.  So  much  it  is  due  to  than  t 
acknowledge.  Dull  unspeakably  dull,  they  may  be;  but  Ik 
are  never  improper. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  James's  conretsations,  though  looj 
are  never  brilliant.  Open  his  pages  where  one  may,  and 
will  he  found  that  the  mea  and  women  are  prosing  on  in  ll 
same  hum-drum  fashion,  and  with  npp.iri^ntly  only  one  dcfinii 
object  in  view — that  of  providing  as  many  pagtrs  as  possible' 
'printed  matter,'  In  a  serial  story,  running,  say,  for  twelrt< 
cighKN^n  months,  this  is  a  very  important  coiuideratin 
.Mr.  James  has  made  himself,  by  practice,  proficient  in  mbi 
may  be  called  the  tea-pot  style  of  conversation  ; — 


lofl 


"■  I  wonder  if  lie  will  have  some  tea.  ThoKnglighareeo  fondu 
'  "  NcT^r  mind  that :  I  havu  Eiimcthing  pnrticiiUr  to  say  to  yoiL 
' "  Don't  Bpetik  so  loud  or  everybody  will  Iicnr  ns,"  said  rassy- 
■ "  They  won't  hear  us  tf  yon  continue  to  look  that  way :  as  ttjW 

only  thought  in  life  was  the  wish  that  the  kctllo  would  boU." 
* "  It  has  just  been  filled  ;  the  Hcrvnnts  novcr  know  I  "  tbo  ytf" 

jpzl  axolaiEQed  with  a  little  sigh. 

"■I 
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' '  Do  yon  ksow  wli&t  vonr  Cither  Mid  to  me  jiut  now  ?  Thdt  jron 
difa'tmMn  wbat  fou  void  n  weuk  ago." 

'■Idou'tmOMieTerjlluiigl  uy.  Howoina  yonng  girl  do  tint? 
fot  I  mras  irhat  I  aay  to  jou." 

•  •■■•• 

'Fkuy  niivd  tlto  lid  of  tlio  Uanut,  gazing  tntii  tbix  tomcI  for  n 
BWent;  then  aliu  dropjicd  six  iniida  into  ibt  arimistii.-  ilcpltiit.  "  I 
bi»;i>Dj<mta»mtic!i."'— 'TlioPuitniiofKLudy,'  ii.  23Jj,  23G. 

Wliat  sort  of  Ik  cup  of  tea  tlieie  six  words  made  after  tli«^ 
KK  dropped  iiilu  tUe  pot  the  author  docs  not  pzplaia;  but 
Am  be  does  not  expluin  anvthing.  The  dramiUi*  personal 
noder  about  like  babps  in  a  wood.  So,  At  IcjmI,  it  tnuKt  tt^m 
totbtotdinarj-  rc.idor,  but  wr  now  know,  from  the  infamtation 
louluafr<l  by  Mr.  HowcIIs,  thnt  nil  tliis  barren  wilderness  of 
CMnmtioR  is  intcn<lrd  nt  n  menial  exercise — it  is  un '  anal^-lic 
VaAj'  Tbat  Mr.  James  himself  bu studied  before  propouDding 
^  uudj-sis  must  be  taken  for  granted.  But  it  is  sometimes 
ntha  dillicull  to  ronjectnre  tchtre  he  bas  studied  for  his 
cfcanciers,  whether  American  or  English  ^unless,  perhaps,  fn 
Ae  Aeatl«,  at  a  comic  performance.  His  LonI  I.AnilN-th,  for 
nulaiwe,  in  "An  International  Episode,'  put  before  us  ns  a 
ntW  fsTourable  type  of  the  Knglish  gentleman,  bears  a  very 
uupacious  resemblance  to  Lord  Dundreary.  Here  is  a  fragment 
of  his  coDvcration : — 

'"I  thought  you  Americans  wero  always  dancing." 
,  '"I  KuppoM  we  dinoe  a  good  deal ;  bat  I  havo  never  sosn  much  of 
,  *t   Ve  £>u'tdo  it  much,  at  any  rBl«,  in  stuaoicr.     Aod  T  am  saro," 
■id  Beawe  Aldco, "  that  we  don't  have  so  many  balls  a«  yon  barw 
n  Inland." 

'"BaaUyl"  euUimod  Lonl  Lambeth.  "Ah,  in  England  it  all 
^opmds,  yon  know." 

•  ••••• 

!"' Osrtaiiily,  from  what  I  faftTO  read  alxiat  English  sodety,  it  is 

ft  diffcmit." 

''''Ah,  wall,  you  know,"  said  h^r  companion,  "thoeo  tilings  aro 
^  lUaenhed  by  fellows  who  know  nothing  abontthouL  Youmusu't 
•iki  irhat  yoo  rawL" 

'"Ok,  I  *hall  mind  what  I  rwd."  Bcasio  Alden  wjoinoil.  "  Wlien 
'  cv»A  Thaokeny  and  George  Eliot,  how  can  I  hnip  mimltng  tbem  I  " 

■"Ah,  well,  Thaekeny-Hud  Gcorg<!  Kliot,"  Moid  the  youug 
eoUemou  ;  ■'  I  haven't  l»d  modi  of  tfaco." 

"'Don' t  you  suppose  they  know  about  society  ?  "  asked  Buasto  Allien. 

'"Oh,  I  darany  they  know  ;  they  were  wo  rory  cluvur.  Bat  theM 
^ottahle  uovoU,"  said  Lo^  Lambeth,  ■'  tlmy  ore  awftd  rot,  Jtm 
■Mw."' 

Sometimes, 


Somelimpi,  howerer,  this  agrecalile  '^oODg  nobleman'  litt 
little  more  to  ny  for  hiinieIC  ihnn  '  trell,  vou  know  *  :^ 

-  Duna  my  ejos ! "  oxclaimod  Lor^  lAtabctli.    "  If  ooo  is  lo  la 
I  doz«n  times  ft  day  *t  tbc  liuniKi--,  it  in  »  grc^t  dc«l  novo  cosTOiMnl 
alaw  theiw.    I  am  siok  of  tnrclling  up  aDil  doira  this  bMiU; 
aTomio.   ' 

Now  no  oni!  Is  tHsposMl  to  tlvay  citlicr  to  Mr.  Jnmct  Otto 
Mr.  Howclls  any  reasoDabte  dcgm!  of  credit  wtiicli  they  mtj 
choose  to  demand  for  this  kind  of  work  ;  the  reception  of  tVir 
noveU  in  this  country  is  sufficient  proof  of  that.  But  what  «r 
nre  not  prepared  to  concede  is  the  eztraordinsry  claim  vrhicli 
has  rrccntly  been  put  forwanl  by  one  of  them,  &n<)  not  ili^ 
avowed  by  the  ntlier,  to  be  nccountod  superior  to  Dickeni  Md 
Ttiackerny.  'Th<!  art  of  fiction,'  Mr.  Howellx  gmvcly  tells  ui, 
'lias  in  fact  become  a  finer  art  in  our  day  than  it  was  with 
Dickens  and  Thackeray.  We  could  not  ■uS*er  the  oonGdemid 
attitude  of  the  latter  now,  nor  the  mannerism  of  the  former.  .  . . 
These  great  men  are  of  the  past — they  aud  their  method!  U^ 
interests.'  The  *  school  which  is  so  largely  of  the  future  u 
well  as  thr  p^es<^nt,  finds  its  chief  exemplar  in  Mr.  Jsmet-' 
Mr.  Howells  has  every  rttason  to  be  satisfied,  nnd  perhaps  asiio- 
nisluid,  at  the  prof^ress  which  bis  *  scliool '  is  making  in  Kngiwli 
but  surely  it  must  grieve  him  to  And  that  in  his  own  coualirti 
luis  few  adherents.  Erery  day,  in  every  part  of  the  Unixil 
States,  one  or  other  of  the  characters  of  Dickens  or  ThackosJ 
is  sure  to  make  his  or  her  appearance  in  scores  of  newipnpeii: 
for  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  where  Dickens,  especially,  i* 
more  read  and  quoted.  The  accuracy  of  the  portrait  of  Mr,  Jef- 
ferson Brick,  fur  example,  is  continually  altestnl — as  Mr.  Howclli 
must  be  well  nware — by  American  journnlitts  applying  it  M 
each  other  ten  times  a  day.  It  is  in  the  United  States,  and  OCil 
in  England,  that  one  hears  mo*l  of  Elijah  i'ogram.  Have  aj 
of  the  *■  erealions '  of  Mr.  Howell*  or  Mr.  James  taken  tliis  hM 
upon  the  popular  mind,  or  passed  into  the  daily  literatnie  d 
their  country?  Does  anybody  rememher  the  name  of  dW 
of  Mr.  Howells's  characters,  male  or  female  ?  Does  any  00^ 
ever  see  that  name  quoted?  We  do  sot  say  that  it  is  Uu  ilnty 
of  a  novelist  to  be  modest  in  his  pretensions,  but  surely  ili» 
well  for  him  to  be  prudent.  And  when  he  tells  lis  that  he  ini 
his  companions  in  art  have  sujx-nieded  Thackeray  and  DickeoS 
the  majority  of  people  will  l>e  (»n»tr»ined  to  make  the  rqily 
which  Martin  Cbuzzlewit  gave  to  Colonel  Diver,  when  he  ••• 
asked  which  of  the  original  Mr.  JefTerson  Brick's  prodii€ti<a* 
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caused  tlie  greatest  seDsallon  at  lti«  Court  of  St.  James's — 
lomel}',  that  he  bad  nerer  hoard  of  any  of  tliein. 

Mr.  Henry  James  has  occasionally  be«n  so  far  faithless  to  the 
Jimiciplo  of  his  school,  ns  to  produce  Bonirthing  which  may 
br  taken  for  a  fairly  developed  and  intelligible  plot.  But 
Mr.  Howclls  is  true  to  his  faith.  He  literally  has  no  story  to 
kll.  Tlie  two  volumes  which  he  has  piihlishnl  under  the  title 
nf 'A  Mwlem  Instance'  contain  nothing,  so  far  as  pure  narra- 
liw  is  euneemed,  which  could  not  be  tokl  in  ten  lines,  Tlie 
to  is,  as  the  novelist  himself  explains  lo  us, '  in  one  manner 
,  Of  oQier,  the  stories  were  all  told  lon^  ago ;  and  now  we  want 
|lHnly  to  know  what  the  novelist  thinks  about  persons  and 
HkHioiu.'     Such  is  Mr.  Howells's  candid  opinion. 

Whien 


'  Mais  toumcz  toiis,  do  grace,  et  Ton  vous  ripuiulm.' 


en  an  author  has  written  half-a-d»zen  novels  and  a  few 
^<1  plaj's,  without  tbe  vestige  of  a  plot  in  one  nf  them,  and  not 
WtHigh  in  all  of  them  combined  to  make  the  foundation  of 
*  child's  story,  then  it  is  quite  obvious  that  a  theory  to  account 
for  and  justify  his  style  of  art  Is  no  more  than  we  have  a.  right 
to  expect.  In  'A  Mo<lcrn  Instance,'  Mr.  Ho  wells  appears  to 
buc  called  forth  all  the  powers  of  his  imagination.  The  hero, 
'bote  name  is  Hartley  Huhhard,  marries  a  girl  who  has  fallen 
■s  lore  with  him,  de»-rls  her,  anil  tlisapjiears.  He  is  described 
Ua  man  with  a  *  j'ellow  iiiuuslaehe,'  wearing  a  'diagonal  coat' 
"^otdeficienl,  therefore,  in  orifjinality  of  apjiearance.  When 
^(Oters  a  room,  he  shows  his  superiority  to  ordinary  mortals 
by  'dropping  into  one  of  the  empty  chairs,  and  hanging  his  leg 
"wr  the  arm' — the  arm  of  the  chair,  ss  wc  may  venture  to 

S'Hume.  We  should  ourselves  absolutely  decline  to  accept 
Imia,  the  heroine,  as  an  accurate  type  of  the  American  young 
M^yof  the  present  day  ;  but  Mr.  Huwells  must  be  presumMl  to 
*noff  best,  and  if  his  countrywomen  like  his  portraits  of  them, 

Kand  goitd — it  is  not  for  us  to  object.     In  that  case,  they 
a  quick  way  of  arranging  their   love  affairs,  as  appears 
""at  the  following  passages : — 

'"Bartley  I  ymi  kIiuII  nrr.-r  gcil"  she  cried,  throwing  hcrsolf  in  his 
"*!•  "  Do  yon  think  I  di)ii't  cart'  for  joU,  tnu  ?  You  may  kiss  ;iie^ 
t'n  auf  Ictll  me,  now ! "  Thu  paKsiunuto  tears  sprang  tu  lier  eyes, 
'^Ikout  tho  sound  of  subs  or  the  contortion  of  weejiiug,  ami  she  did 
■JW  mul  for  his  lanbracu.  Shu  flung  hiT  arms  arouud  his  neck,  and 
«U  him  fiwt,  cryiug:  "I  wouldn't  kiss  you  for  your  own  sake, 
jwling ;  and  iif  I  had  died  for  it— I  thought  I  should  dio  Inst  night — 
^Si  ucTct  going  to  let  you  put  your  arm  round  mc  again  nntil  you 
^M  said — 
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«ud — till— till — now.    Don't  yoo  bcc5 
and  hid  Lt-r  fttco  in  his  nock,'*  Ac.  Ac. 


Slie  caught  lam 


'  Vfbaibw  Butloy  perfectly  dinned  or  not  oU  the  feeUng  it  wUci 
hor  vords  hint«d,  it  was  ddicioos  to  bo  cluu|j  •buut  b;  SDch  «  ynSf 
girt  as  Itfarcia  Uaylord.  to  bam  bcr  nuu-  dartUiij  hur  fiuo  into  &» 
nock-scarf  with  iutolcrablo  conscionracv,  aiid  now  boldly  coofmslittf 
him  with  nil-defying  fondncES,  whilo  rii«  tightly  pnshed  him  m 
pullf^  him  hem  Mid  tboro  in  the  Teheueaoe  of  bor  appeal  i  uA 
Wttoy  Inugbiid  as  ho  canght  her  head  between  lualiatuls,andc«nni 
her  lipit  anil  cyts  with  kUscs.'' — I.  S7-o9. 

The  yoaag  litdj's  mother  prcscrtiiEy  enters  tlic  rooin,  and  final 
hrr  s(!al4^d  on  llanler's  kn«i;.  Tliis  interruption,  howcTcr,  don 
not  discoaccit  any  one,  except  the  uiotiii-r : — 

' "  Ob,  nu)th«r.  it's  yon !  I  forgot  about  yon.  Como  in !  Or  W 
Bet  tbo  tnhlo,  if  thnt's  what  yon  trant."  As  Mrs.  Gaylord  oontint' 
to  look  from  her  to  Hartley  in  hor  daxc,  Marria  added,  aimpty, "  Wo'» 
oogMO^i  mother.  Yoit  may  as  woU  knoir  it  first  as  laat.  and  I  ~ 
joa  Gad  better  kauir  it  first." ' 

Now  all  this,  we  are  asked  to  believe,  is  true  to  the  life;  bat 
suppose  any  English  novelist  had  given  it  as  a  reprcscntitiun >f 
American  manners  and  mstomi.  Woold  not  the  eagle  bate 
screamod?  Should  wo  not  have  henrd  somctlilng  nbnut  Bnliib 
ignorance  and  British  'condrtccnsinn'?  Then  take  anotii'C 
nasMge,  whtcb  n*e  cannot  but  regard  nx  an  outrage  npao  ll' 
Iiigli  xenw  of  'chivalry'  which  we  arc  lold — and  believe- 
ctiuracteriKos  all  American  men  in  tbeir  treatment  of  wtmta- 
It  ia  scarcely  necessary  to  explain  that  thu  relates  to  a  Ktce 
ojier  marriar;e : — 

' "  Bartloy  1 "  ahe  bc80U(;ht  him  in  her  despair.  "  Do  yon  ili** 
tan  (row  you  ?  " 

' "  Oil,  «o :  otrtaiuly  nut.  Tliat  isn't  my  way.  You  hftT«  datta 
mo  from  you,  and  I  luij^ht  claim  tuu  right  to  retaliate,  but  I  dtf'^ 
I're  no  expectation  thiLt  you'll  go  nnny,  and  I  waut  to  see  wliatdl* 
you'll  do.  You  would  havo  mo  bafora  wo  wcro  married ;  you  ■**• 
toloiabty  shamoleas  in  geltiuu  mo ;  when  your  Jealous  tamper  as^ 
yon  throw  mo  anay,  you  oouldu't  livu  till  you  got  me  boek  tffi^i 
you  ran  after  me,  Wull,  I  sujuioao  you've  learnt  wisdom  no*,  i* 
least  yon  won't  Irv that  game  again.  But  what  mil  yon  do*"  B* 
looked  at  her,  smuing,  while  he  dealt  her  these  stabs  one  by  one-' 

All  this  is  said  to  a  young  mother,  with  her  cbild  in  b* 
arms.  Wc  must  repeat  that  it  would  have  fared  ill  witk  •* 
Kngliib  author  who  nad  drawn  such  a  picture  of  any  Amerind 
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Some  one  went  up  to  Slieriil.-in  nnrn  at  ■  dinnci-  party,  and  told 
bim  bit  band k ere liicf  nu  hanging  out  »f  Iiis  pnckct.  *  Tbank 
JW,  fir,'  replied  Sheiiilau,  '  I  suppose  you  know  tlic  company 
bttt.'  On  the  same  principle,  we  uiuU  tx!  iik-nt  when  Mr. 
Hivelli  tells  us  about  hia  own  countrymen.  But  we  arc  not 
svfriwd  that  the  circle  of  his  admiren  u  larger  bere  titan  it  is 
M  &t  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  There  be  appears  to  bare 
thieved  a  svixrt  d'estime;  h  remained  for  the  more  ;>enerous 
ailia  in  Mnglaiid  ti*  discover  tliiit  Itartley  HubtMid  and  Marcia 
Gt^otd  'are  worthy  of  a  platv  bcnide  some  of  the  fincit  of 
(mrge  Eliot**  creations.'  After  that,  we  really  think  the 
Bcceuors  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray  miKbt  mercifully  relax  the 
Kwity  of  tbeii  jadgments  on   tbis  doomed  and   benighted 


ffbotever  may  be  the  difTercnces  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of 
Ibt  new  'school,'  it  mutt  Ikt  arknnwli-dgcd  on  all  sides  that  a 
unlitt  enjoys  an  immense  adv.ini-ige  in  being  a  contributor  to 
*<■  illntratetl  magazine,  wliieh  is  n-.-idv  not  only  to  publish  bis 
ml],  but  to  iiLsue  elnburale  articles  un  their  merits — -accom- 
jwitd,  as  wc  have  said,  by  that  most  a^ecting  of  souvenirs,  s 
'pcRtait  of  the  author,'  duly  softened  and  idealixed.  The  art 
MjaStTy  gets  *  liner'  ev«r>-  day,  whatever  we  may  think  about 
tart  of  novel-writing.  Literary  men  are  only  just  beginning 
M  leant  how  to  use  it  with  effect.  They  bare  looked  on  for 
J**n  at  its  successful  application  to  various  branches  of  com- 
■tRc,  and  at  length  it  has  dawned  upon  their  minds,  that  it 
■iy  jut  as  well  be  made  serviceable  to  them  as  to  the  vendor 
■  anew  universal  pain-killer  or  of  a  '  liver-pad.'  In  Kngiand 
>*ste  still  a  little  bcbind-hand  in  this  field  ;  the  latest  improve- 
■ntt  hare  been  brought  out  in  America  for  special  u*e  in 
bgbild.  Thus,  the 'analysis  '  of  Mr.  IlowelU  appeared  lajt 
Ifauli,  and  bis  biographer  ccrtairdy  threw  some  light  on  the 
fame  of  mind  which  produces  the  lesthetic  novel.  It  appean 
llw  Mr.  I  lowells  has  somewhere  exclaimed,  '  Ab,  poor  real  life, 
*ln(ii  I  love,  can  [  make  others  share  the  delight  I  find  in  thy 
'wliih  and  insipid  face  ?'  'This,'  adds  the  panegyrist,  '  ts  bis 
■ttilade  throughout.'  It  Is  at  least  a  remarkable  altitude.  The 
P^i  masters  of  tlie  craft  which  Mr.  Hiiwells  does  not  (juite 
"ialoin  to  profess  did  not  find  real  life  imipid  ;  nut  thus  did  it 
■pp«W  to  the  *  effete '  Thackeray  and  Dickens,  or  even  to  I  law- 
'vtDe,  or  to  some  of  the  American  novelists  of  the  present  day 
*llOtc  names  are  still  comparatively  unknown  In  Knglish 
'*ulere.  VV'e  need  not  be  su[prisc<I  at  the  stilted  and  unnatural 
*ilofmottof  the  men  and  w*omen  who  figure  in  Mr.  lluwells's 
J*tia,  when  wc  learn  that  he  has  discarded  nature  as  unworthy 

of 
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of  furtlier  attciitton,  and  Tcfpird^  actual  life  as  foolish  umI 
insipid.  He  prefoTS  to  paint  from  imagination.  If  n  man  bss 
vast  insight  into  human  naturp,  and  f^rcat  )>ifts  of  imaginntioo 
bwidrs,  hp  mnj-  possibly  be  able  to  place  rcliancv  upon  hi*  own 
unaidnl  I'lTnns.  But  Mr.  HnwrlU  inaj'  depend  npnn  it  that, 
wh(.-ii  any  imc  tcl!«  him  he  ia  thtu  funiiahed  for  the  fight,  hcti 
being  lured  to  hi*  destruction. 

There  is,  however,  more  than  one  writer  now  liring  wbo 
deserves  that  credit  for  raising  the  character  of  American  (ictioD, 
which  has  been  so  freely  distributed  amoni;  the  sciect  circle  of 
piiffirtts  iittcrahrs.  Wc  need  not  refer  at  any  length  to  Mr.  Bw 
Hartc,  wIkuc  best  works  arc  known  throughout  the  lenrlb  snl 
breadth  of  the  land.  It  is  true  that  these  works  are  all  tbatt, 
hut  iu  tiucb  prosy  days  as  our  own  they  are  none  the  worse  on 
that  account.  As  an  '  analyst,'  Mr,  Bret  Martc,  St  must  te 
admitted,  is  nowhere.  The  youn^st  disciple  of  tlic  Homlll 
and  James  school  would  dissect  a  whole  township  while  he  ■« 
making  a  rough  sketch  of  a  wandering  gniu]>  in  the  SiewM. 
We  admit  also  tliat  Mr.  Bret  Hartir  aceins  to  break  down  when 
he  applies  tiimieif  to  any  long  aii<l  ccmtinuous  cSbrt.  A  tnoie 
preposterous  novel  than  'Gahriel  Cnnroy'  was  never writUo;^^ 
is  wonderful  how  a  very  clever  man  could  have  gone  on  writii^ 
it  without  feeling,  as  it  were,  nt  bis  finger*'  ends   that   be  was 

{iroducing  a  liHue  of  silly  iniitalions  of  Bowery  melodrami- 
iut  while  Mr.  Ilaile  was  working  in  the  field  where  no  «ae 
had  preceded  htm,  and  which  he  had  made  his  own — the  mioin; 
districts  of  California — there  was  no  one  who  muld  be  oompsrcd 
with  him ;  and  we  may  safclvsay,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  ■fatuin 
braying  of  trumpets  and  I>(>at!ng  of  drums  now  going  on,  thit 
his  equal  has  not  appwired  since.  It  was  Mr.  Bret  llsiteV 
fortune  to  see  Califontia  in  the  days  of  the  *  Argonauts.'  when 
gold-seeking  was  the  all-absoibing  passion  of  every  mans 
mind.  Those  who  pronounce  real  life  'insipid'  should  have 
been  in  the  Sierras  any  lime  between  18iy  and  18,^4,  U 
might,  perhaps,  eidarge  their  ideas  to  go  even  now  and  take  sp 
their  residence  for  a  while  among  the  drifting  popuIaUoo  rf 
miners,  mountaineers,  and  'pikes,'  which  is  still  to  be  foondia 
\evada  anil  California.  The  oft-repeated  advice,  '  go  weH,' 
would  sometimes  be  as  useful  to  the  American  novelist  ai  V* 
the  newly  arrived  immigrant  who  is  seeking  occupation.  It 
would  at  lesist  enlarge  his  stock-in-trade.  Wc  should  see  ktf 
of  the  plaster  images  brought  bock  from  \'enic'e,  Parii^  f 
London,  and  more  of  the  living  men  and  women  who  iohabil 
the  American  continent.  Mr.  Bret  Harte's  experiences  «» 
very  diSercut  from  thoie  of  tlie  tiltenUear  who  takes  to  no«l- 
—^"■'^ 
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writing  bvcausc  it  pajs.     When  the  thirst  for  gold,  which  tetB 

in  motion  all  tho  dcrpcst  tprinj^  of  human  nalnre,  hrakc  out  in 

1849,  ihfre  *ra«  n  gicat  rusli  from  nil  pnrti  of  the  world  for 

Calif  urn  in.     The  atwn,  thnt  gold  wai  to  be?  hn<)  for  the  tncTO 

tumble  of  digging  fur  it,  scut  tent  of  thousands  of  a<lvcntuTvn 

in  hot  bsst«  to  the  Siiuras,  nud  led  to  a  stat«  of  society  nhich 

hu  never  bad  s  parallel  in  any  coaotry.    Among  the  gold- 

Kdcra  there  were  not  a  few  who  fouad  it  easier  to  munler  than 

to  <lig,  and  they  either  held  small  comtnunitics  in  Iciror,  or 

■eie  occuionnlljr  driven  out  hy  vigilance:  committees.     Some 

lAuMS  of  tltis  rtuiarkable  era  in  Califoniian  lifi;  were  (taught  Ijy 

ntr.  Bret  Harte,  and  he  hiis  emhulined   them  in  '  Foker  IHal,' 

tkt  'Lnck  of  Itoaring  Cump,'  and  other  sketches  which  will 

cnei  be  forgotten,  for  they  describe  scenes  which  will  occapy 

>a  imall  space  bereafier  in  American  history,  and  which  dis- 

doMs  new  worlil  to  European  eyes,     \Vc  have  always  regretted 

tbuMr.  Bret  Harte  deserted  this  great  and  unknnwn  troel  for 

another  in  which  there  were  no  special  oppiirtunilii.-s  for  the 

unci»e  of  his  remarkable  powers.     All  the  romance  was  not 

^mwout  of  California  when  the  gold  fever  declined  ;  the  days 

of  urage  lawlessness,  tempered  only  by  vigilance  committees, 

W  passed  away  ;  but  life  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  full  of  piclur- 

tMfU  elements,  and  it  will  be  many  a  year  yet  before  it  flows 

■oAr  monotonoQs  chnnnels  which  have  been  worn  by  time  in 

ih  (lastem    States.       Unforlunnlely,    as    we    must    maintain, 

w,  Bret  Haite  chose  to  desert  hi*  literary  mine  iMtforu  it  was 

balf  Worked  oul,  and  he  sought  for  inspiration  in  Itoslon,  where 

nantwas  to  be  had,  and  afterwards  in  Europe,  where  he  will 

^liniHt  surely  not  find  it.      It   is   not  Paris  or  London   that 

oMits  further  description,  but  Red  Dog  or  Sandy  Bar ;  the  old 

Sptoish  population  of  tlie  Pacific  Coast,  and  the  curious  setlle- 

"Wti  which  lie  scattered  along  the  .Sacramento  valley.     Wc 

*•*  not  anxious  to   sc«;  any  more  American  'side-ihows,'  in 

vbich  haughty   I'rench  Counts  and    l£RgiiNh    Duchesses    strut 

rdtuniUy  across  the  stage ;  but  we  cannot  hear  too  much  of  the 

ivnooages  who.  If  not  actually  indigenous  to  American  soil, 

•tttry  rarely  acen  far  away  from  it. 

The  influence  of  Charles  Dickens  is,  no  doubt,  apparent  in 
"r.  lltct  ilarte's  manner,  but  he  lias  too  original  n  mind  lo  be 
•Weil  indebted  to  any  one.  As  with  Dickens  every  striking 
■Wure  of  a  scene,  every  peculiarity  which  markeii  out  a  wan 
"Tiroman  from  the  general  throng,  was  photographed  on  bis 
OiJmorj-,  and  be  repnNluced  it  with  marvelloos  fidelity.  We 
*f,  of  course,  referring  to  the  Californian  period  of  bis  career, 
*l)en  be  first  made  his  mark,  in  the  pages  of  a  local  magazine 

which 
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which  ftt  that  timr  was  jccn  by  vrrv  few  pcrcons  cut  of  (he 
Rocky  Mounlnini.  \W  xlialt  pmbably  nt'vcr  again  have  mcb 
picture*  of  tli<!  miiiiaiHc  tribes  cif  n<Iv<,-nluri-r»  who  inrrtl<vl 
C'aliroraiu  some  tliirly  year*  ago — viciou*,  banlciiH,  Tvrklrx*  of 
life,  iind  yet  not  altof^ther  without  some  redeemiiig  points. 
The  little  story,  *  Tennesspc's  Partner,*  coalains  balf  tbe  tiiriarr 
of  those  times  in  a  few  pities.  Tlioroaghly  characteristic  of 
the  ilcspcrote  frnlcrnity  is  the  brief  account  of  the  arrest  of 
Tenncswr  himwir,  by  a  lynching  parly : — 

*  As  tho  toils  closed  around  him,  ha  toodc  a  dwp«nl6  duiH  t&roo^ 
the  Bar.  emptying  his  nmtlTar  at  tbo  crowd  before  the  Arcadu  Saloon, 
and  BO  on  np  to  Grizzly  Ceiion ;  bot  at  its  fnitber  estiemitj  ha  wts 
stopped  by  a  small  man  on  a  giaj  horse.     Tli«  man  looked 
other  a  momont  in  silence.     Both  were  fearlota,  both  self- 
and  independent ;  aod  both  types  of  a  cirilization  that  in  the 
tc«Dth  oentniT  would  hare  hocn  called  heroic,  but  in  the  ninctecsft. 
simply   "reckless."    "What  have  yon  got  there? — I   call,"  tnL 
Tenncsfloe  niiittJiy.    "Two  boirers  and  an  aoe,"  said  tho  gtruwcr 
OS  quietly,  snoniiig  two  rcrolvors  and  a  bowio  knife.    "  That  t^cft 
VM,"  rotaincil  Tennessee ;  and  with  this  giunhlor's  epigram  he  tinC 
afay  his  naolMl  pittol,  ud  rode  back  mtii  his  captor.' 

'riicQ  it  will  be  Tcmembered  that  Tennessee's  partner  ctmns 
forward  and  offers  to  bay  him  oS*,  but  Jadg:e  Lynch  is  ikdi- 
niplible.  Once  more  the  figures  of  speech  ate  borrowed  fion 
the  popular  game  of  '  euchre :  * — 

*  Tlo  hesitatod  *  raoiAetit  as  he  slowly  retnraed  tbe  gold 
carpet  bag,  as  if  be  bad  not  yet  entirely  caught  tbe  elerated 
justice  vtUdi  swayed  the  tribuoal.  and  was  perplexed  with  the 
that  be  had  nut  ofToied  enough.    Then  he  turned  to  the  Jitdge. 
saying.  "  This  yer  is  a  lone  hand,  played  alone,  and  vilboot  n^ 
iKu^cr,"  he  bowed  to  tho  jury  and  was  about  to  withdraw,  what  tbo 
Judgu  called  liim  bnclc.     "  If  yon  hare  anything  to  say  to  TeuMMC* 
you  bod  bettor  say  it  now."     For  the  first  time  tlutt  erening  Ibo 
eyes  of  tho  prisoner  and  bis  strange  advooato  met.  Touwssee  snnlid. 
showed  his  whito  teeth,  and  saying,  "  Euchred,  old  roan  I "  bold  (■■* 
his  luuid.    TonncRsoo's  partner  took  it  in  bis  own.  and  saying,'! 
just  dropped  in  as  I  was  paiwin'  to  mo  bow  things  was  gtttin'  a|^ 
lot  tho  hand  paKiiTcly  full,  and  ivilding  that  "  it  wsa  a  warta  nigbti' 
again  mopped  bis  fsco  with  bis  handkerchief,  and  without  aiutbtf 
word  wilharew.' 

Mr.  Bret  llaite  is  one  of  tbe  writers  who  do  not  fisd  i* 
n4-(«ssary  to  prove  that  they  are  Americans  by  an  otientstiM* 
display  of  hatred  of  cvcrytbiDg  KngUsb.  There  is  no  occanoO 
with  him  for  Inbnurrd  satires  on  the  country  where  he  has  fo*** 
a  hospitable  greeting.  All  that  he  writes  bas  n  whilf  in  it  ■>' 
American  air.     And  if  the  t^nglith  public  have  anything  P" 
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Uun  a  pasiinf^  fancy  for  American  novels,  they  cannot  do  )>etler 

ibanrhoDsc  those  which  are  Amciicnn  in  somrlhing  more  than  (he 

Dame — which  depict  AmerirAn*  as  tliej  ic*\\y  arc,  and  which 

■nre  to  illnmine  thv  les*er  known  phasM  of  the  national  cha» 

ntter.    The  author  of  '  D«mocr:tcy '  has  don«  this ;  so  has  the 

tuihor  of  'Through   On«   Ailministratioti ' — if,  in<Ic?c<),  those 

work)  hare  two  authors.      Il  ia  certain  that  in   each  of  tfacso 

■tones  a  comparativclj  new   vein  has  been  opened  opt     The 

aonU  of  aociet;  in  the  United  States  have,  as  a    rule,  bc«-R 

little  better   than   absurd   travrstirc      We  sec  the    kind    of 

ibbnican  lady,  for  instance,  that  Mr.  Howdls  can  olTer  to  our 

ooiice  in  Marcia  Gaylonl,  l'h>rida  Vervain,  and  others  of  the 

tWDekind  ;  while  Mr.  James  ha*  not  yet  shown  us  any  one  moro 

Mtnctive    ihaa    Dai»y    Miller    and    Isabel  Archer.       In   ■  Dc- 

noency'  we  arc  also  introduced  to  the  Ameiicaa  girl  who  is  a 

fntdc  coquetln;  bat  she  is  a  coquette  of  a  highly  arousing  kicul ; 

md  ia  the  other  story  wc  have  named,  there  arc  female  cha- 

nttos  of  a  higher  tjrpc — notably,  in  Hk  wife  who  plays  so 

niportant  a  part  in  the  tale,  and  who  cuts  a  figarc  in  politics 

vhich  may   he  new    to    I-^iiglith  readers,  but  whi<:h  is   by  no 

■Dnu  without  pn-n>drn;  in    V\'athington.      Mrs.    Iturnett   has 

idTMtaical  boldly  ujKin  very  delicate  gri>uml,  but  if  political 

nmiBtioa  is  ever  to  be  driven  out  by  Congreu  and  the  Slate 

I'fiuttiim,  the  novelist  will  have  to  reinforce  the  preacher 

«nd  the  avowed  reformer.     It  has  been  denounced  for  years 

pu  frota  the  pulpit,  and  condemned  in  the  press  ;  but  wc  see 

M  ttason  to  l)elicTc  that  it  is  less  prevalent  than  ever  it  was. 

'Lobbying'  is  a  trade — a  profoision,  as  v>mi-  of  its  members 

Iltfllt  on  oar  calling  it — which  still  jiays  hrtler  than  almost  any 

<lW,  especially  when  a  man  (or  a  woman)  has  gained  a  repu- 

■uion  for  exercising  real  skill,  and  for  having  the  faculty  of 

H^iag  silence.     The  fate  of  many  a  measure  has  been  decided 

If  tlie  strate$;y  of  the    female    lohhyist,  especially  when  sh<^ 

pHWsses  the  social  advantages  of  Mrs.  Amory  in  'Through 

vM  Administmtinn.'     It  Is    very   likely  tlint    the    process    of 

'tail^the  truth  will  be  attended  with  wime  disagreeable  inci- 

^<Ms,Bnd  we  may  be  sure  that  no  one  in  Washington  will  be 

pnictdarly  anxious  to  be  identified  with  Senator   I'lanefichl. 

ttf  more  than  with  Senator  Silas  P.  Radcliffe.     Mrs.  Hurnett 

"t  cast  off  all  dis^iscs  in  her  latest  work,  and  if  she  has  to 

V>tOBBter  some  severe  criticisms  in  her  adopted  country,  no  one 

■ill  be  able  to  refuse  her  the  praise  to  which    she    is  justly 

•niitied  of  having  given  the  world  the  best  American  novels  of 

■Iwjiresent  day. 

Another  writer  who   has   gained  a  great  and  well-deserved 

reputation 
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rcpulntion  in  the  UhUm)  Sinters,  althougb  be  ix  comparalJnlj' 
littl«  known  in  tliis  cuuntrj,  is  .Mr.  George  U'.  Cubic,  wbo  ii 
(loior  for  tbe  State  of  Louisiana  wbAt  NalbuticI  llawtboroe  iH 
for  Aew  England — rcprocluciog  for  as  tbe  people  and  costomi 
of  an  Ago  which,  tbougb  not  rrmote,  baa  paiacd  away,     Tb« 
Fnrncb    and    the   Sponianls    of    thr    last    cmtury,    wbo  held 
Louisiana,  Irft  thu  impress  of  ih<-ir  civilisation  upon  iu  ptof'itt 
and  it  will  Ii<r  long  Ix-fore  it  cntintljr  tlisappiran.      Until  IsOSi! 
when  N'npoli-on  cedtnl  the  State  to  (be  .'Vinerioan  GuveminMti. 
partly  in  consideratiun  uf  receiving  fifteen  millions  of  dolbiit' 
but  diieilj  to  prevent  tbe  control  of  the  Mississippi  falling  iatoi 
tbe  bands  of  the  English — until  then,  ibe  City  of  New  Orleans. 
was  almost  as  French  as  any  city  in  France  itself.     The  popif 
lation  was  then,  as  it  largely  is  now,  composed  of  people  af| 
French  descrnt  or  »f  CreoU^s.     It  is  ibis  tnixi-d  and  singvlir< 
coiniDunity  which  .Mr.  Cable  bos  studied  with  so  much  care — OMI 
from  a  distance,  but  on  the  spot.     He  has  revived,  or  imagiatd,' 
many  strange  and  toncbing  stories  of  days  nben  tbe  Fr«acli 
were  doing  great  work  on  tbe  Mississippi,  and  he  has  thrmn 
tbe  charm  of  romance  round  the  old  streets,  whose  rery  nants 
still  tell  of  tho  departed  glories  of  the  colonial  epoch.    Tbt 
time  is  probably  not  far  distant,  when  the  only  visible  remaiiu' 
of  the  French  atxl  Spanish  dominntion  will   bare  to  Ik  sod^ 
in  tbe  cxirious  cemeteries,  where  the  dead  are  put  to  mt  in 
■raled  toiniM  above  ground ;  for  New  Orleans  stands  from  tavi 
to  four  feet  below  the  level  of  tbe  Mississippi,  and  it  wonld  te) 
impnssible  to  dig  a  grave  without  coniiiij;  to  water.     On  llie 
monuments  which  are   preserved   in  the  Frcncb   and  Spftiuili> 
cemeteries,  many  a  ciuainl  inscription  is  to  be  seen,  dating  back< 
to  the  period  when  Hienville  was  governor  of  tbe  State     Tlie 
people  retain  to  this  day  some  of  their  old  pecoliaritiei,  bat 
nfr.  Cable  has  dealt  chiefly  with  tbe  Louisiana  of  from  filly  U 
thirty  years  ago,  and  this  was  entirely  unknown  to  the  majority 
of  Americans  prior  to  his  labours.     In  '  Tbe  Grandissimes'  lie< 
has    presented    a   rigorous    scries    of  pictures    of  a    somcwhUi 
earlier  date—the  period  when    Louisiana   had  just    Ixvn  tM, 
anil  her  people  were  indignant  at  the  unceremonious  wav  in 
which  they  had   bnrn  turiuid  over  to  the  Unites!  Slates-     Tbt 
colcmists  were    lalthful    to    tlie  mother  country,  although  Ae, 
mottier  country  was  not  faithful  to  them.     Mr.  Cable  has  giren 
many  illustrations  of  the  bitterness  which  was  at  first  caused  liy 
their  compulsory  transfer  to  the  United  States,  and  in  '  TV 
GrandissiincB '  he  makes  one    of   bis  principal  cbaractcrs  <lie 
with  the  declaration  on  his  lips,  that  'old  Louisiana  will  ri« 
again.     She  will  get  back  her  tramplet)  rights.'     And  donbtkst 
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uaiaoiaos  wished  riowrel^  for  the  fulGImeDt  of  same 
udi  jHTflictioit  fts  that  in  ihr  days  when  GeovTal  Butler  ruled 
onrthctn  with  a  rod  of  iron,  or  in  the  still  darker  daya  when 
Ibej  BPtv  delivcrwi  over,  bound  hnnd  and  foot,  to  be  goremcd 
br  the  negTous.  .Manj,  who  hail  the  means  to  go,  llpd  into 
Tcus:  nthtrrt  remained,  only  to  be  ruined.  There  wiu  no 
'riadictirenesi '  on  the  part  nf  th^i  United  States  GoTemment^ 

'  bet  a  generation  was  destroyed. 

'The  Gnndisalmes '  is  the  most  carefully  wroughl-aul  of 
Mr.Ctble's  stories,  but  the  most  finished  is,  we  think.  *  Madame 
De]])b>ne,'  and  some  of  his  shorter  sketches  in  'Old  Creide 
Dljt'apc  scJirccIy  inferior  to  it,  Madame  Dclphine  it  sup- 
pMtd  to  be  one  of  the  quadroons  whose  beauty  msrie  New 
Orlrani  famous,  and  who«e  descendants  still  attract  the  adtnira- 
lim  of  every  trafeller  who  visiu  tlie  Crescent  City.  *01d 
nwcllers,'  as  Mr.  Cable  (ells  us,  'sjiare  no  terms  to  tell  their 
ftiisct,  their  fanltlessnesi  of  feature,  (heir  perfi^ction  of  form, 

'  nor  nricd  stvles  of  beautv — for  there  were  even  pure  Can- 
Mun  blondes  among  them — their  fascinating  manners,  their 
Wklin^  yivBcily,  their  chaste  and  pretty  wit,  ibeir  grace  in 

'  as  dance,  their  modest  propriety,  their  taste  and  elegance  in 
•lint.  In  the  gentlest  and  most  poetic  sense,  they  were  indeed 
lie  siivns  of  this  land,  where  it  seemed  "  always  afternoon."  * 
Tothisclaxs  Iwlongs  Madame  Delphinc.  she  and  her  daoghter 
OUre,  a  beiLuliful  girl,  but  bitteriy  opprewed  by  thi-  law  of  the 
^le,  trhieh  forbad  the  marriage  of  a  while  man  with  a  woman 
rf  the  coloured  race,  no  matter  bow  fair  she  might  be.  Tlie 
<l«i|hter  falls  in  love,  and  with  a  man  whom  she  cannot  tnsTrv. 
Tvrn  is  no  way  of  escape  for  her  but  one — ami  that  one  her 

'  Xther  alone  can  open  up.  Madame  Delphine  docs  not  best- 
'■if.  She  goes  before  n  magistrate  and  swears  that  Olive  is  not 
W  daughter ;  that  her  parents  were  of  the  while  race,  and 
"omnittcd  tite  child  to  her  chaise  to  be  brought  up  as  her  own. 

^  Inae  is  no  longer  any  impediment  to  the  marriage,  and 
Mkdune  Delphine  is  present  at  the  ceremony,  and  bears  bravely 

'  %  but  afterwards  she  desires  to  see  the  piiesl,  and   makes 

'  CBnlctsioit : — 

'"Oltvd  i*  my  child.  The  picture  I  showed  to  Jean  Thompaon  i« 
y  fcslf  aster  of  my  danghter'e  father,  de*d  boforo  my  child  waa 
J<tg.    6fa«  is  ths  image  of  b«r  and  of  him ;    but,  O  God !  Tbon 

'  ">««est  I     Oh.  OliTO,  my  own  daughter  I " 

'  'tt*  GCMod  and  wag  still.  l%ro  Jotoma  vaited.  bnt  no  aonnd 
^>Ml  Bo  lookwl  throngh  tho  window.  Sho  was  kneeling,  with  her 
■Q^baad  rasting  on  bor  arms — motiooIeES. 


'  He  n^Miatod  tb«  worda  of  abBolndou. 
Vol.  155.— A'tf.  309.  Q 


Still  sho  did  not  stir. 


"■My 
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■ "  My  daugbter,"  h«  ekii,  "  go  to  thf  home  Id  peace."    Bat  ibo 
did  not  move. 

*  Ho  rose  hastily,  eteppod  from  tlic  box.  rftised  her  in  his  ums,  «od 
called  hex  by  iiamo. 

• "  Muiamo  Uelphiool "  Her  head  fell  bnck  in  his  elbow;  for  n 
instant  thoro  irna  life  in  the  eves — it  glimmored — ^it  Tiuiish«d,  ud 
tears  gnehod  from  hie  own  and  fell  upon  tlie  gvntlo  face  of  the  dud, 
08  be  looked  np  to  Haaveo  and  cried : 

'"Xiord,  laj  not  tbt*  hiq  tobcr  cbaTgol"' 

In  all  these  stoties  of  Mr.  Cable's  there  is  one  diuuivanla^ 
which  maj',  wc  fear,  tend  to  diuiiaish  the  pleasure  of  Itt 
ordinary  reader  in  them.  It  is  the  free  uio  which  he  is  obliged 
to  malce  of  the  Ctco]c  patois.  If  this  difficulty  can  be  pottegAlr 
endured  for  a  few  pages,  it  will  ;)flrrn-ards  be  easily  surmonawl, 
and  it  is  not  grcntcr,  after  nil,  than  that  which  must  be  faecal  in 
any  norcl  which  sets  before  us  in  true  colours  the  local  life  o( 
various  States  in  America.  Fur  altliouj^h  we  are  often  told  tbsl 
*  dialect '  is  peculiar  to  England,  and  that  identically  the  nmt 
l«fign*gff  is  spoken  all  over  the  United  States,  the  fact  is  thai 
the  local  peculiarities  of  speech  arc  as  mysterious  as  those  whicli 
still  remain  in  the  different  counties  of  England.  The  Stn 
England  dialect  itself — tbe  only  place,  as  we  are  assured,  what 
WC  may  drew  from  the  'well  of  English  nndefiicd' — la  Btt 
without  the  '  piovincialisms'  which  some  Amrricnn  wrilen 
dwell  so  much  upon  as  charnctcrisltc  of  old  England  alonr. 
A  couple  of  passagt^s  fnim  Mrs.  Stuwe's  'Oldtown  Firenile 
Stories'  will  serve  us  examples  of  what  we  mean  : — 

* "  Yonr  Rran'thor  UKcd  to  know  old  CacJc,  Imtr.  He  vras  a  dieffol 
drinlcin'  old  crittor,  lliat  lived  tlieru  all  alono  in  the  woods  Iv  Ud- 
Bclf,  o-tendiu'  saw  aud  gri>>t  mill.  Hi;  wa'nt  alien  Jest  what  be  iH 
then.  Time  was  that  Cock  was  a  pretty  consid'ablj  likely  yoooi 
nun,  and  his  wife  was  a  Teiy  reapvotahle  womau—^Deaooii  Ahm 
PotenRaU'e  datdr  from  Sherbnrn. 

■  ■'  Wal.  I  Kooldu't  say  he  was  railly  wickeder  than  the  nm;  but 
he  was  0D6  o'  these  'ere  tugfa-stepping,  big-feeling  fellers  that  s«a 
to  bo  a  hevin'  their  portion  in  this  life.  Drofful  prond  he  ww;  "i 
he  wu  pretty  much  set  on  this  world,  and  kep*  a  eort  o'  cotut  ffU 
on  round  him.  Wal,  I  don't  jedgo  lun  nor  nobody ;  folks  that  h* 
the  worM  in  apt  to  get  sot  on  it. . . .'  Yo  see,  Cack,'  sud  Oap'n  Eh 
'  I'm  off  my  road,  and  got  snowed  up  down  by  tout  bars,'  nys  i*. 
'  Want  ter  know  1 '  says  Cack.  '  Oalcnlato  yon'U  jost  h»T0  to  Cf 
don'n  lioro  till  moniiu','  says  bck" ' 

In  the  south  and  south-west  there  are  well-marked  'pronA- 

cialisms,*  as  the  native  writers  who  have  written   nowls  de* 

rKiiptive  of  that  region  have  not  failed  to  show.     A  stori-  u>^' 
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to  be  told   after  the  ^Va^  hy  ttio  Union  soldiers  of  a  Georgia 

WDBuii,  whoi  Mcing  a  party  of  Kentucky  cavalry  passing  her 

bwu^  came  out  »nd  said,  '  Be  yoa-unt  kim  all  the  way  from 

^Jnnck,  critter  back,  to  fight  for  n-e-uiu?'     The  Indiana  local 

culiaritiei  'are  woll    brought    ont    In   a  very  amusing  book, 

DlilW  ■  Tlie  Hi>i«ii!r  S('htM(lma»t<;r,'  by  Mr.  K^lwanl  Kggl«!«tDD 

—Indiana  lioing  known  ii»  tbr  '  Huonipr Statr."    Mr.  K^gleslona 

■ttne  it  laid  in  the  cuunlry  districts,  wlipre  '  high  art '  is  not  yet 

^ftofoughly  Dodcr&tood,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  has 

■atitfnlly  dcscribc^l  his  people.     lie  introduces  us  to  a  young 

fiufQ  xhc  \i»a,  who  baa  gone  to  Indiana  in  the  hope  of 

■ioing  employment  as  a  schoolmaster,  and  this  is  the  way  in 

t\aA  the  candidate    Is   addressed   by  the  principal    school 

Inote: — 

''I  low  it  takes  a  right  smart  nun  to  ho  school* master  is  Flat 

llMiy'd  pit«h  you  ont  cif  doora,  aooiij,  neck  and  heels,  afore 

lOf, .  ,  .  It  lakes  a  man  tu  boss  tliis  deestrick.    HowBnmdov«r. 

r^  ttiiitk  you  kin  trust  your  Mdo  in  Flat  Crick  sobool-houw,  I 

,  ^i'' got  no  objection.    But  ef  you  gil  licked  don't  come  on  ns. 

"';  Crick  doD't  pay  no  instiranco,  you  bet.     Any  other  trosteesf 

res.     But  aa  I  pay  the  in<»t  taxes  t'oUiers  jist  Ut  mo  run  the 

Tov  can  begin  rif^ht  off  a  Uonilay.     They  a'u't  been  no  other 

itions.    Tou  see  it  takttn  aotne  grit  to  apply  fur  this  echool. 

last  master  had  a  black  ej-«  tot  n  month.     But,  as  1  said,  jou 

I ji»t  roll  ap  and  wade  in.     1  'low  yon've  got  placb.  and  that  goes 

!x  heap  s^t  more'n  sisDoo  wMx  boys.     Walk  in,  and  stay  ovitr 

kiay  with  mo^    You'll  her  to  hoard  roiu',  and  I  guoss  you  better 

~  Tlus  passage  enables  ns  to  catch  a  passing  glimpse  of 
Joiiana  life  as  well  as  of  Indiana  speech.  Any  one  who  de- 
to  understand  something  about  the  American  people — as 
itinraished  from  dubious  examples  of  New  York  dandies 
d  Boston  young  ladies — will  do  well  to  make  faimsclf  ac- 
■intrd  with  works  like  that  of  Mr.  Kgglestun.  .\n  American 
ok-collector  has  said  that  he  has  in  bis  library  over  scren 
adrtd  native  American  novels;  whether  he  has  includnl  in 
Vicejlection  the  hybrid  s-stbelic  novel  we  are  not  aware.  Hut 
"oiiej  like  Mr.  Cable's  or  Mr.  Egglcston'a  would  certainly  not 
w  omitted.  There  is  evidently  more  'life'  in  the  country 
u'Diicts  of  Indiaii:i  than  is  dreamt  of  in  the  Bostunian  school 
of  philosophy,  'llook  l.-imin','  says  one  of  Mr.  Eggleston's 
^"UWters,  'don't  do  no  gmwl  to  a  woman.  I  never  knoned 
^oae  gal  in  my  life  as  h.id  ciphcn-d  into  fractions,  and  she 
*<•  to  dof^OD  stuck  up  that  she  turned  up  her  nos«?  nav.  night 
*>  «  npple-peclin,  bekaie  I  tuck  a  sheet  off  the  bed  to  splice 
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out  tlie  tabte-clotK  wbich  was  ruther  sbort.     And  the  (bett 
was    mos*    cleao,  (oo.     Ilad'n    ban    sicp    on    morc'a    woiM  or 
twicct.'     This  kind  of  realinn  vrould,  no  doubt,  be  too  rnvdl 
for  tlie  dclicktc  amtibilities  of  Mr.  Egglcston**  morr  hnvtie 
competitors. 

We  have  now  mdtmvourcd,  as  well  as  wc  could  within  ihi« 
narrow  limits,  to  miike  «rl<-nr  th^  distinction  which  should  ts 
drawn    between    the    real    aud    tht'    tpunous  AiiM^ricim   nonl. 
This  wns  a  task  whicli  ur^nily  nKjuired  to  be  performtd  in 
thB  inti-nesis  of  literature  as  well  u  of  '  art."     If  wo  c»n  pt  (!■ 
genuine   product  of  the  -onuntiy,   ihero  is  Do  ne4«sait_r  to  h> 
conientcd  with  bud  iinitatlons  of  it.     Xumbers  of  AJnericn 
writers  hiivc  givrn  u  stories,  not  deficient  in  general  inWRi^ 
and  yet  wbich  arc  purely  American,  containing  much  thM  it 
most  in»tru(:tiv<>  nnd  nuggctlivc  concerning  their  own  ooniiBf 
and  its  iidinbitnnf*.     'Ilirr  mu«t  l)o  nmar^Hl — such  of  ibta  V 
are   still   livin)^ — wbea  ibey   find    llint  while  half    t-lnglaud  il 
ninnin);  eagerly  after  the    great   American    Novel,   their  cM 
work  has  been  left  out  of  sight,  and  tbxt  Eugliak  critics  in  im- 
portant joamals  are  declaring  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  > 
school   of  'imaginative  composition'  is  ntakinr"  itself  riiiUi 
across  the  Atlantic.     There  has  been  nothing  of  the  fcind,  H 
oppenrs,  till  jnst  lately,  either  in  prose  or  verse.     The  deli([lil' 
ful  poems  in    which  Whilticr  has  told  his  beautiful   tale*  nf 
Indian  or  colonial  life — some  of  them  written  nearly  fifty  TWi* 
ago — arc  not  worthy  of  even  a  passing  word.    The  whole  Knet 
of  distinctively  American  novels,  from  'Artliur  Merryn'do*! 
to  'The  Grandissimes,'  is  dismissed  with  contempt.    We  u«,*> 
we  are  informed,  looking  on  at  the  'mndetl  and  unprelendtif 
beginningrs  of  American  fiction.      MiHleit  and  unpretending sn 
happy   phrases   to  apply  to  the  claims  which   hare    bc<en  pd 
forward    by   writers   who  insist  upon    our  acknowledging  llu> 
they  have    compelled    Thackeray  and    Dickens  to  'take  luck 
seats,'  and  are  masters  of  a  style  *  better  than  that  of  any  <^ 
novelist.'     ("an    we    wonder    that    the    verv    members   «f  tw 
'school'  should    be  tempted    to  tell  us    plainly   that    HB|liA 
criticism  '  is  only  the  result  of  Ignorance— simply  of  inabllin 
to  understand'?     This   may   appear    a   very    ungrateful  IrtC 
for  all  the  flattery  which  in  this  country  has  been  lavished  « 
the  Howells  and  Jamea  school ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  il  i* 
nndesorvcd.     Undoubtedly   a  good    deal   of  '  ignorance '  b* 
b«en   shown,  and   the  present   obsequious  altitude  of  Kntfi* 
critic*  in  the  pnesenw  nf  anything  which  !■  called  'Americ* 
reveals  a  clear  'inability  to  understand'  true  American  wf 
rature.    So  lar,  thai,  the  ancrtion  is  well  founded    And  * 
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Snr  Its  incivility,  we  Uav«  pmvokci!  thnt  al«o.     Thn  resppct  u( 

Hue  Ai&cricaiis  is  nevet  ui  l>c->  uoa  hy  iixlixitriiniiiate  aduUtiuu. 

Before  very  lonff,  the  goad  hcqic  «f  the*  |iubiic  will  correct  the 

fbUiet  oC  the  critics.     They  must  already  begin  to  have  ih«ir 

4oDbUt  whether  the  waler-j^el  diet  on  which  tbey  hare  been 

tl  can  n-stlly  be  the  strong  American  meat  of  wbidi  they 
heuti  >o  mudi.  E>-entiially  the  truth  will  become  clear 
'  tothein.  'J'hev  will  see  that  imai^inative  titernture  in  America 
'  bd  paiaed    ihruugti  n  lung    and    resjiectiihle    life    before    the 

BmIoii  Mutual  Admiration  ^Kicty  was  even  heard  of;  and  ihey 
,  will  come  to  the  oondution  that,  if  th«  Aaterican  novel  has 

mdicd  iu  highest  perfection  in  tht^  woiics  proceeding  from 
I  te  hud  of  brothers,  thea  that  they  have  had  quite  enough 

ol  it,  and  thcr  will  turn  with  joy  from  the  prophets  of 
ItaliOD  to  the  otd-fn*hjoned  novelists  who  had  no  'style'  worth 

■onioniag — to  (ieni^n  Sand  and  Balzac,  to  Walter  Scutt  and 

Jioc  Austcu,  and  even  in  the  last  resort  to  Thackeray  u>d 

Oidcu. 


A»T.  Mil.— 1.  Parliamentary  Papers,  Etfypt,  1881-82. 

I.  &fypt :  Native  Rulerr,  and  Foreign  interference.     By  Baron 

it  Malortie.     London,  18^^. 
[%■  Egypt  atidgr  ilf  Khedives.     By  Kdwin  de  Leon,  Ex-Agent 

uid  Coosul-fleneral  in  Kgypl.     London,  1982. 
1  SjiwifA  of  Ike  Marmiis  of  Stiiitbary  at  Edinburgh,  Nov.  23, 

ll$82. 

ALTHOUGH  the  Egyplian  Question  has  been  subjt-eted  to 
much  the  same  treatment  as  the  Sphinx,  and  battered 
[lad  beaten  by  innumerable  hands,  yet,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
[  SjAiax,  its  real  secret  has  never  been  fully  divulged.     Counsel 

»•  been  darkened  thereupon  by  voluminous  despatches,  bulky 
.  Mst-books,  an<l   newspaper  ctirrenpoiulents  (both  amateur  anil 

^fclliuiial),  each  and  all  revealing,  »r  pretending  to  reveal  tbe 
■  "nil,  yet  really  divulging  only  fragipentary  truths,  or  untruths, 

•rfiaore  or  less  importance,  and  ending  in  general  bewildrrmeol 
I M  to  tbe  causes  and  cnnsequenees  of  the  war  from  which  we 
I  We  lately  emerged.  If,  as  the  Laureate  sings,  'a  truth  that 
I'jiealy  half  a  truth,  is  ever  the  blackest  of  lies,'  we  cannot 

■"•f  brcAthc  safely  in  such  an  atmosphere  as  that  which  has 

""eloped  Epypi  and  the  Egyptians,  ever  since  Arabi  Pasha 
[tQM^i'd  from  obscurity,  and  was  permitted  through  the  vacil- 
:hti»g   policy  of  Her  .Majesty's    (ioveniment    to    pose    as    llie 

Hicnii  of  his  country,  and  even  in  his  prison  to  perphrx  and 

sluUifj 
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stultiiy  liU  CMiiqucroK,  coarerting  his  own  trial  into  tbein.  Vt 
in  Kplte  of  ilif  uvulitriolie  of  words,  tumbled  down  on  the  Iwad 
of  the  liapleas  public  bv  tongue  and  pen  on  tliti  prolific  tbemt 
the  two  great  questions  undprljing  tbn  Kgj ptiaii  imbroglio  ban 
Stern  yet  been  fully  and  f&irly  gr>p]>lMl  with  by  those  whi 
msdc  the  miKbicf. 

Tbctcauntiont  arc:  First,  what  were  the  real  cause*  whicl 
plunged  biiglnml  into  a  war,  nt  first  declared  to  be  no  war,  bo! 
A  a<!rti:«  of  '  rijimttionK  more  or  less  sanguinary '—iind  tabm 
quently  defined  a*  'a  war  conducltd  striclly  on  the  prindplct 
of  peace'?  and,  secondly,  whether  the  plc.-u  set  up  for  dfl 
necessity  of  any  war  at  all  were  valid,  and  susceptible  of  ndj 
proof  as  would  vindicate  tbc  Govvrnmcnt  from  the  bid  sm 
shame  of  needlessly  plunging  two  countries  into  all  the  misoiM 
and  Insscs  of  n  useless  war? 

We  assert,  atu)  propose  to  prove,  that  the  war  with  HgnA 
which  has  ended  in  the  virtual  exlablithmem  of  an  KngliiC 
Protectorate  over  thai  country  (however  much  we  may  ditliks 
itV  and  saddled  the  linpertal  Government  with  the  sole  rcsp^ 
sthility  for  Egjpt's  future,  at  the  cost  of  much  blood  saa 
treasure  and  heavy  prospective  taxation  on  both  countiiefl 
might  easily  have  been  avoided  by  the  escrcise  of  a  little  Stale* 
manship,  a  little  prescience,  and  a  little  consittency,  on  the  pu^ 
of  the  Government,  now  at  its  wits'  end  to  dcciilB  what  me  U 
make  of  the  mastership  it  has  obtained.  I 

LtA  us  therefore  see  whether  an  indictment  on  these  cfastgs 
con  be  sustainivl,  and  also  whether  the  results  arising  Iroiiittu 
war  are  such  as  to  redeem  its  irregularities,  and  to  repay  thi 
Imperial  Government  for  the  waste  of  life  and  treasure,  piri 
present,  and  to  come,  which  it  has  involved.  With  pMiistu 
■elf-sacrifice,  the  Opposition  in  i'arliamcnt,  and  through  tbai 
mouthpiece,  the  press,  have  not  resisted  the  action  of  tbi 
Go\-ernmenlf  however  foolish  and  faulty  they  considered  it 
because  the  country  was  at  war;  an<l  until  that  war  was  ont, 
if  they  could  not  approve,  they  still  remained  silent,  so  ai  oM 
to  achieve  a  [nrty  triumph  at  the  cost  of  national  disaster.  Tkil 
long  silence  has  at  last  been  broken  by  Lord  Salisbury,  ID  fail 
speech  at  Edinburgh  on  (he  U3rd  of  November,  before  the  Cob 
scrvativc  Club ;  and  as  the  whole  issue  is  summed  up  to  lui 
arraignment  of  the  Government,  we  reproduce  the  more  inpot 
font  portions  of  his  speech : — 

'  Iloncvcr  rtiody  we  may  bo  to  tender  the  homage  of  car  mot 
straintd  s'lmimtion  for  the  valour  &Lown  in  f^gypt  and  Hie  skill  vi) 
which  that  valour  bos  boeu  guided,  wo  cannot  ut>dortake  to  tnmifl 
bodily  to  Her  Majesty's  Govemiuont  the  whole  of  the  merit  aeqain 
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bf  our  txiaj.    T  think  bofora  tliat  tftkos  place  tliifl  country  trill 

raqaire  to  axatmiui   tho  policy  by  which   tfio   wnr  in  Egypt  iraa 

>Mdered  Dooeoaary,  nod,  ]»tor  on,  to  axwnim)  Um  restilts  to  wbich 

tUt  openditara  of  blood  uid  trvMura  bu  led.    I  feci  tbnt  tbcro  tias 

Wn  1m1  to  tlie  world  n  nilcndid  Kpcoimeo  of  political  ilcnuaciatioD, 

btcBiWB  tbo  miadcodd  of  the  ^liiiistry  of  1882  ircro  uofortuoatcly  not 

■abject  to  the  eriticiaiu  of  tho  ontar  of  1880.    Wbnt  ma^ificont 

Mau,  what  apleodid  periodii  of  elonuonoQ  wo  ham  lost !    Jnat  think 

if  Vr.  OUdstone,  vrbea  tlio  apirit  of  1880  vui  upon  faim,  thtnlc  if  ho 

WbU  hftTO  bad  to  deal  with  the  eoso  of  a  Minuitry  pn>rciuuu{;  tho 

dn^Kl  rospect  for  the  concert  of  Euroiw,  tlio  doepeat  anxifty  to  obey 

Bi  nill— a  Miniatry  wbicli,  with  thtno  profesajona  upou  iU  lipa, 

(■ttaUod  a  ConfBrence,  aod  kept  it  for  mouths  iu  rain  dcbato ;  under 

WW  of  thcM  discassions  prepared  ita  armamciits,  aaked  for  a  man- 

i*  to  inndo  a  ooantry,  which  tho  C'ouforeooe  rel^iaed  to  giro,  and 

IWD,  when  tbo  rcfutal  was  givan,  and  the  armaments  wore  ready,  tho 

(4iifcRiu!o  wu  calmly  Hhonn  to  the  door,  and  the  oonntry  irhicb 

ft<7h»j  HKkctl  tlio  Icavo  <rf  Europe  to  take,  they  took  in  despite  of 

&mf«'t  irill.     If  tbo  orator  of  1880  had  had  soch  a  theme  to  dwell 

^ca,  what  would  bo  not  have  said  of  the  disiDgoDaoiuaioBB  and  tbo 

■nblUly,  of  tbo  fair  name  of  England  aoilcd.  And  tho  neooesity  aboTO 

^  lUoga,  a«  a  aafcgiiard  against  eelfiab  action,  of  ecrupnlouis  obo- 

WMe  lo  tbo  united  will  of  Europe? 

'Snppoce  tbat  nDeqaRllod  orator  hiul  had  before  him  the  caso  of  a 
oOTinuMiit  <rk>  wilt  1  lar^jtfl — a  rast  jtett-~~mto  n  port  vhere  Ihfif 
'^wiaUmalmnal nght  lo go,M\A  vihtalhtt  flootvas there. Wpman'fo'I 
I'flUTiiiiaatratigaai-nlA  thoutd  bv  madnoa  land  nhirk  thry  had  no  inlrr- 
WiniU  right  to  demand ;  and,  vihtia  tboKo  iloraonds  woro  not  antisfiod, 
/Wim'JA  tnforc<d  them  }m  the.  htrmhardiBr.nl  of  a  grtal  eanimerrial  port 
"-^hat  iroold  you  not  havit  heard  of  political  brigandage?  What 
lintcois  irould  yoa  not  hnvu  liKti^iiod  to  with  nisjicot  to  tho  equality  of 
Utiona — tba  iroakeat  and  tliu  •tnmgeiit— before  the  la,ir  of  Europe  ? 
Vhtt  donnnelationa  irould  yon  not  Imto  hewd  of  tboae  wbo  could, 
fir  tbe  Mke  of  British  intercHtit,  cxpoao  anob  a  city  to  such  a  cato- 
tttfihe, aad  carr^  firo  and  awonl  among  a  dofAnocleaa  people? 

'New,  in  spMking  of  the  pulioy  nhiob  hoa  lud  to  thia  war  in  Kgypt, 

I  do  not  thiiut  it  ncaoaaary  to  uotico  tbe  attcmpta  irbiob  bave  been 

■•da  by  socno  minororgaua  of  th«  GuvdrDmout  to  infer,  that  what  has 

bppened  at  tba  end  of  1882  waa  tbo  uocoasory  leenlt  of  what  waa 

icma  in  1 879.    They  will  tiud  that  the  eysteu  <^  gOTunitDOnt — or  tho 

^atem  of  financial  adminiatration  I  should  rather  aay — ^wo  ooonsoDcd 

theKhodive  tueut  up,  hm  one  which  Hei-Uajesty'BUOTonunoat,whon 

tbn  aneceedod  to  oDice,  e^resaed  their  approral  of,  and  wax  one 

iriucb  tbey  oonld  hare  altered  or  abandoned  if  tfa^  diaanproTed  uf  it. 

It  waM  pecfeotiy  open  lo  tbo  Government  to  havo  nMDdoii«d  tlie 

ajatam  if  they  fowid  it  Iranght  with  cither  ittoonvcniouco  or  danger. 

It  ia  Dotoriooa  tbat  they  approved  of  it  from  tho  firat.    I  am  nut 

Bjvelf  so  tiir  enamoured  of  it  tbat  I  ^ovhl  now  projioao  ita  ro8tonv> 

t£oo ;  bat  it  was  ao  expedient  perfectly  auitccl  to  tbo  oiicnaistaiic«a 

under 
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■jvndcv  wliinli  it  n-iiK  not  np,  niiil  it  mi^t  bnto  been  tuaintainMl  ftw  » 
^TarT  eoaniliirublu  time,  if  there  bad  bt!«&  applied  to  it  tboso  qoalidai 
whioli  aru  acooMiuy  ta  «tuttaiu  anj  Orieubi]  syHtem  of  admiaistntiai 
—  namely,  tbat  tli6  uutliority  wliiuli  wsa  vindioated  ebonld  bo  Ttad^ 
catcd  by  furou  «o  noon  a*  it  woa  viiidictuted  by  word«,  and  tbat  DO 
ttui6  ebnuld  vkptci  bclvreen  tho  ulUmuov  of  ieBaxux  &nd  its  jnati&B- 
tiou.  That  ia  tbo  conditiuu  of  the  iuai&(«iiaDoe  «f  aatboti^  in  vnaf 
Oriental  country.' 

It  may  he  said  that  tbcM  arc  merely  psitisan  slatemeat^ 
unsupported  by  proofs.  Those  proofs,  whEcb  it  was  im)MMaible 
to  marshal  and  array  at  such  a  plarr,  and  on  such  au  ocaaia^ 
we  ihaJl  now  bring  forth  from  their  hidden  receptacle,  tie 
ratocombs  of  the  Blue-books,  in  conjunction  with  the  conU* 
(lictory  statements  and  admiuiuiis  made  by  varioos  members  tt 
the  Cabinet ; — one  of  whom,  in  seceding  from  it,  has  pantd 
judgment  on  his  colleagues  in  the  following  emphatic  worfi: 
'  1  tbink  that  in  the  present  case  (the  borabanlmcnt)  there  hsi 
been  a  manifest  violation  botb  of  international  laws  and  of  tbe 
mora)  law,  nntl  therefore  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  gife  b^ 
*up])ort  to  it.' 

The  march  of  events  in  Hg^-pt  has  been  too  rapid  and  too 
recent  lu  re<]uire  any  detailed  statement  of  the  discontenu  and 
t>al i I ic4d  changes  there,  which  led  to  a  collision  between  tbeAiflo> 
trench  Control  and  the  representatives  of  the  Eg>  ptian  nnopW' 
widening  into  a  breach  between  that  Control  ai>d  the  >Iiiii>ti; 
and  Chamber  of  Notables,  and  ending  with  tlie  armed  interw- 
tion  of  England  alone — avowedly  to  restore  the  KfaediTd 
authority  and  the  stalti'  nuo,  Imlh  of  which  ttiat  armed  interns' 
lion  tias  deslroyiil  ns  eiTci.-tually  as  Arabi's  success  coiild  ent 
have  done;  a  result  for  which  in  his  letter  from  priion  be  rotttmH 
ihanlisto  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Granville.  Ncvcrtbclcsif  a> 
much  confusion  still  exists  in  the  public  mind  abost  the  n^ 
sequence  of  events,  as  to  render  a  brief  and  rapid  narration  9 
them  useful  and  necessary,  in  order  to  understand  the  relative 
of  England  and  Egypt  towards  each  other,  as  well  as  to  ^ 
European  Powers,  and  lo  the  Suzerain  Sullan. 

The  initial  point  of  doparture  from  the  old  Egyptian  drf 
potism — the  arbitrary  rule  of  an  hereditary  Prince,  tempcrt' 
only  by  irregular  interference  from  the  Porte  and  the  Gn** 
Powers — can  be  traced  back  to  the  later dajs of  Ismail  KhedifA 
Ismail  atlemptrd  tn  do  for  Egypt  what  Napoleon  III.  did  ic 
Trance.  Tbat  he  modelled  bis  rule  on  tbat  of  N'apoleoall^ 
must  be  evident  to  all  who  contrast  the  Egypt  which  Iflnav 

foBDO 
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CowkI  oa  bis  accession  in  16&3,  aud  the  Eg>'pt  from  which 
he  WM  »ilcil  in  18T0.  This  wot  shown,  cstcinally  by  bis 
pudal  t]««tniction  and  reoonstruction  of  the  city  of  Cairo,  which 
bt  found  purely  Orimbil  and  Ii-ft  tcini-Kunipeaa:  and  in- 
tonuUy  by  hi*  imitution  of  tbe  i\n|M>leimii:  itU-a  of  making 
pnpulsr  su9ra^  the  foundation  of  tnijieriiil  |>on,-er.  It  in  tnie 
ibii  be  could  not  call  for  an  actual  plcbiicitt^,  for  with  (he 
autciials  at  his  conimnnd  that  would  hate  bc«a  tdo  broad  a 
face  for  cron  an  Ismail  to  play  in  the  face  of  Kurope ;  but  he 
Ul  buk  OD  a  support  similar  in  kind,  if  not  in  degre«,  to 
RituB  him  equally  against  forctgn  encroachments  and  home 
ibcnienti,  by  the  convi>cation  of  an  I^gyjititin  ChnmlKT  of 
Aoublea  fresh  from  the  [x^iphL  Tlien  niul  there  were  sown 
ibttonU  of  a  Niitiuna!  I'oity,  whose  bend  was  Chmf  Paslui; 
uiaS  a  national  mureuienl,  which  look  root  and  germinated 
till  it  boTc  fruit  in  the  late  sanguinary  struggle.  At  the  same 
tUM  Ismail  taught  the  army  its  power  as  a  political  lever,  Cor 
■>  ifae  day  he  summoned  it  to  orrrtbrow  ibe  Nubar,  Itivers 
Vrilsaa,aad  dc  liligniercs  Ministry,  he  introducvd  a  new  dement 
lit  Egyptian  State  atfairs. 

Fteed  from  his  busy  brain  and  rcstlns  band,  Egypt  for  a 
not  time  seemed  to  have  relapsed  into  chronic  political  apAthy, 
■Bawine  the  Anglo-French  Control  to  verify  its  title,  and  the 
JiMiOf  Khedirc  Tcwfik  nominally  to  goTcm  the  country.  This 
'£»l>pariulise'  tn  Egypt  lasted  less  than  two  years,  the  di^ 
QMat  of  the  people  and  army  giving  only  slight  but  signifi- 
^  indications  of  its  rxistence;  but  'the  rest  of  mankind* 
(tKlnding  the  bondholders,  whose  interest  was  punctually  paid) 
to  believe  that  this  halcyon  slate  of  things  might  be 
nent.  The  incident  of  the  release  of  the  colonels  by  their 
^Micnts,  and  the  powerlessness  of  the  Govcintnent  as  iodi'' 
^Itd  thereby  (Ut  of  February,  1S81).  should  have  served  as  a 
**nung  to  the  Optimists,  but  did  not  VVc  need  not  stay  to 
i  whether  it  was  by  an  arbitrary  act  of  the  ruling  party 
some  Fellah  officers  were  super»-di^l  by  Cirt^nssinns,  or 
the  Fellahs  had  been  tampering  with  the  fidelity  of 
'kindrwl  troops.  It  is  enough  to  remind  our  readers  that 
■  three  colonels  who  were  foremost  in  [Mititiuning  against  that 
-Abdclal,  Ali  Kehmi,  and  Arabi — were  arrested  by  a  ruse 
rueased  by  the  soldiers,  who  ut  the  same  time  procured 
the  Khedive  |L«  diunissal  of  the  Circassian  .Minister  of 
'*t|Osmaii  Rifki.  Ou  that  day  there  came  to  the  front  a 
,  ihstiiKd  for  a  time  to  overshadow  all  others  in  Egypt, 
'  >0  aemre  the  support  of  the  army  and  of  the  Egyptian 
P^le  at  large,  as  the  representative  man  of  botli,  as  well  as  the 
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h«a<)  nf  tli<!  Xntional  Partj^,  wIicmr  rni]  cliief  wu  i 
Pasha,  a  genuine  I-I^^ptian  patriut. 

As  early  as  Augusl,  IJ^T'J  (before  AraW  was  licatd  o 
then  Prime  Miaisicr,  had  submilted  to  Tewfik  a  progi 
s  new  ConstiUttioD,  which  would  hftv<?  gii'cn  reprcMi 
Parliament  to  the  Eg^-ptian  peopl(^,  and  havo  cow 
Khedive  into  a  constitutional  monarch,  which  const 
pcr»UBilrd    his  Ministry  to  adopt.      On    its    prtrH-nti 
Khrdivc;  diuipprovcd  of  it  as  'being  inapplicable  to  thfl 
am)    the    M 1  ii  istry    nistigned.       S]>eak  i  ng   nt    tht-    tint 
Lascelles,  Acting  Consul-Gcncral,  ihe  Khedive  infonn 
his  objections ;  after  which  Mr.  Lascelles  saw  Cberif, 
that,  although  personally  glad  to  be  released  irom  his 
must  regret,  a&  an  Eg^jplisn,  the  return  (o  personal  j 
was  a  real  misfortune   for  the  country  if  it  should 
under  the  rule  of  an  absolute  sorerrign.'  '     It  vna  th 
of  Tirwfik  to  play  Ismail,  in  refuting  to  listen  to  the  moa 
of  hi»  counsellors,  whom  he  replaced  hy  the  retrograde 
adrocate  of  Absolutism,  that  commencrd  the  series  oB 
which  almost  wrecked  himself  an<l  I'igypt.     Hut  tliii 
veritable  history  places  Oierif  on  tli(-  |>cdestal  to  whij 
judicious  foreign  supporierx  have  sought  to  elevate 
originator  and  champion  of  the  National  Party   in 
ignorance  of  the  stern  rebuke  administered  to  Arahi 
on  bis  assuming  offire,  '  when '  (as  Chcrif  reports)  *  I  I 
Bey  that  whalever  his  aim  might  be,  and  whether  the 
form  was  justified  or  not,  it  was  not  for  a  soldier  to  exp 
less  enforce,  opinions;'  and  1  added,  'your  servant — 
— has  much  more  right  than  you  to  crtticixe  theGoven 
tbe  institutions  of  the  country.'     M.  de  Blignii-res  thcf 
characterized  Chcrif  Pasha,  when  in  his  letter  tu  M.  C 
be  styled  hira,  '  the  true  father  of  tbe  National  patly  i 

The  immediate  moving  cause  of  Arabi's  evliest 
been  given  in  two  paragraphs  of  Sir  E.  Malet's  despaU 
Gmnville  of  the  22nd  ol  September,  1881,  where  he  saj 
bas  W)nfimicd  the  correctness  of  the  account  of  the  cai 
discontent  of  the  officers,  in  my  despatch  of  the  Snd  of 
It  sprung  from  the  enmpnrative  or  rather  total  neglcetol 
reform  in  the  army,  while  other  branches  of  tli«  ndm 
and  the  country  generally  were  being  cared  for.'  Bn\ 
deeper  causes  of  discontent  existed,  which  emboldeoM 
neers  to  identify  themselves  with  the  popular  cause, 
of  these  were:  impatience  (^  the  Foreign  Control, 
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Ktina  for  payment  of  the  National  Debt,  the  exclusion  of 
tntives  ftoin  puhlic  ofTicr,  the  subuituilon  of  foreigners  vritb 
Vigh  talAries,  amounting  to  about  4tX),000/.  per  annum,  am] 
the  cxeraptioa  uf  fon;ign  rrsi«lrnts  from  taxation,  except 
in  a  few  immaterial  initancev.  Hence  tbc  cry  of  *  Hgypt  for 
Ibe  EgTptiaiu'  became  tite  cry  of  tliu  military  mutincrr*,  nnd 
obuinixl  for  tbem  the  sympathy  and  supjxirt  of  tlic  Mgypliaii 
ftopte,  who  wf^lcomect  ibem  as  delirerer*  from  fureij^i  lotk- 
BUslen.  The  actual  czislpnce  of  a  National  Party,  or  of 
popular  sentiment  amonj;  tbc  opprrssecl  Egyptians,  has  been 
OMtinately  ilenic*!  in  and  out  ol  Parliament,  in  the  teeth  of 
l^liameQiary  pajwnt  acctMuiblc  to  all  who  choose  to  read  them. 
Pn»b  of  its  reality  may  Ix;  found  on  almost  crcry  page  of  those 
pipen  since  1879.  Turning,  for  instant-e,  to  No.  2397,  pag«'  4.% 
wCimI  that  iho  popular  agitatton  agiiinxt  the  Rivers  Wilsim 
lod  Dc  Blif^ii'res  MiniHlry  bad  assumed  tuch  ]m>[K>niuns  as  to 
ilsnn  the  English  Consuf-General,  who  reporls  it  fully.  On 
At  Itt  of  April  of  that  year  he  advises  the  Govemtncnt  of  pro- 
pMtd  popular  demonstrattcme  'which  might  not  improbably 
W  la  disorder.'  He  also  advises  them  that '  there  is  a  con- 
Mnable  agitation  at  Cairo,  where  meetings  are  helcl  by 
IJlfMu  and   Notables,   with  the  object  of  exciting  animosity 

£«  the  Kumpnan  Ministers,'  lie  furthermore  explains  the 
,  1  of  those  meetings  to  be  *  to  get  up  petitions  to  put  into 
■ette  the  Turkish  Constitution  promulgated  in  Kgypt  in  1877, 
Inil  which  bud  bitlterto  remained  a  dc^ad  letter.'  He  further 
(Ms  on  to  explain,  tliat  thit  pertcm*  getting  up  lIxMe  meetings 
**e  Q«  '  of  the  basi-r  sort,'  hut  '  persons  of  wealth  and  position, 
""t  sgiutors  or  soldiers,  and  that  the  Ulemas  ha<i  been  led  to 
"line  it  was  the  intention  of  the  European  Ministers  to  hand 
"■^r  tbc  country  entirely  to  the  Europeans.'  He  also  reports 
*"*>  mty-two  delegations  from  the  Ulemas  and  high  native 
'"'etjonarics,  screnty-three  from  ciril  and  military  oflicers, 
™ty-one  of  meR'h.-ints  and  Notables,  and  sixty  members  of  thtt 
•Climber  of  IWcgates,  had  pre-sented  aildreiH-s  to  the  KhMive 
P^'Xating  against  the  designs  of  the  KurojM-an  Minisbrrs.  It 
"u  be  observed  that  this  morement  was  a  purely  political 
"o^aiid  was  sustained  by  influeatiul  members  of  the  Chamber 
*' "elrgates.  Additional  proof,  therefore,  of  the  existence  even 
"Alt  early  day  of  a  National  Parly  outside  of  the  Military 
'  ■fly,  which  did  not  then  exist,  it  is  unnecessary  to  produce. 
"  "as  the  attempt  to  ignore  and  rewni  this  national  move- 
"*"*,  under  compulsion  of  tbc  Controllers,  wliit^h  so  nearly  coat 
*^fik  his  throne  and  life:  not  mmdy  his  reiislance  to  military 
^tiaser*  seeking   liigher   pay    and    tank,    though    the    latter 
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finnlly  sought  to  actiiere  their  selfish  ends  througii  im  x 
popular  iL-iitimeDt,  and  auccoedcd.  Yet  Her  Majertv's  Gotm». 
meat  obstinatel}'  refused  to  see  or  reco^ize  ibU  Natioul 
Party,  and  hugged  to  their  heart  the  deltuioo  that,  bv  paitidg 
dowa  what  the;  terined  '  Arnbi's  T«belli(»i,'  they  could  restore 
pcaco  and  proapcritv  to  Egypt ;  although  the  condition  of  nffoin 
there,  and  tlir  necessity  of  th«  rontinucd  miliEnrA'  occupAtino  of 
the  countrv,  ought  to  hare  tnnglit  them  ihr  rprrrsr. 

I'hnt  Fmii-h  xtati-smi-ii  <l!d  iiul  n-gaid  tl:U  as  n  mert:  '  mililaij 
revolt,'  is  abaiidaoily  proven  by  their  desji:itche«,  to  be  foond  in 
the  i-'reach  Vellow-books  of  lH^l-$2.  One  ciuiion  will  niffiw 
to  show  the  brosdcr  viev  taken  across  the  CiuinDel  of  ilute 
disturbances,  and  the  admixaion  of  the  existence  of  '  Effyptat 
aspiration*  for  stJf-ffortrnmeni  '  underlying  them,  la  a  dvspsldi 
to  the  French  Consiil-Grnmil  at  Cairo,  of  the  27th  of  Octabcft 
1881,  M.  Si.  HiUiix^  says  :—  I 

*  As  to  Ae  Eyyptian  atjnraliom  /or  tdf-grieenmenl,  it  would  ocrtla 
WSJ  for  na  ItcrR  to  jndgo  of  Ihr  rjuiel  tKUue  of  l)itae  letfittma/A  atpln' 
lirrof,  nor  bow  they  miglit  bo  Butiitfied.  But  theae  orpratioaM  an  t»^ 
real,  uul,  in  aomu  sesefi,  too  tedt  jmtifiid,  to  iramnt  tlioir  bciii^ 
nogleotod,  or  to  admit  the  idea  of  anpmsaing  tfaera.  Vbat  fta 
ao-c«llod  '*  Natioiml  Party  "  in  Egypt  really  iit — of  what  olcmoall  i^ 
is  coraposc<l  i  nbnt  arc  itK  n-asoanblo  demanilH ;  lu>w  tlicy  couU  b* 
ntia(u»d ; — tboco  an  tho  puintii  on  which  cKiiocially  wa  xhoiiM  l^ 
enligbteaed  bj  our  aguntK,  nbo,  buing  on  tho  spot,  aoo  aSaiis  ban 
a  clotur  point,  and  alono  can  kco  Uivm  prajicrly.  Tho  aneiKbljw 
the  Notnblre,  which  will  tak«  placo  in  two  numtbii,  will  aflhidjw 
R  valonlild  opportunity,  of  which  you  will  know  how  to  avail  yomnC 
—'Egypt,- No.  5,  p.  71.  [ 

To  controvert  the  flippant  denials  of  the  existence  of  ^ 
Xational  Party  in  Efjypt,  made  by  English  and  French 
writers — the  fountain  of  whose  knowledge  is  the  gossip  of  ih4 
CaireiM-  hoti^U — we  have  abundant  testimony  in  the  itatcnient* 
made  by  leiuling  iiativ(-»  before  the  Cairo  Cummisxioa  H 
Enqoiiy,  recently  held.  Out  of  a  cloud  of  witncMcs  wc  cite  tb^ 
eridence  of  Sheik  Mohammed  Abdu,  a  h-nrnnl  inc-inl«er  of  llM 
Moeqae  El-Azbar,  a  literary  man  but  no  {Militictan,  appoiniM 
by  Cncrif  Pasha  Director  of  the  jVrabic  Press,  the  function*  o| 
which  he  calmly  performed,  during  all  the  late  distor'  ' 
with  an  equanimity  reminding  us  of  Goethe's  under  «h 
similar  circumstances.  He  leiiiRes  that,  although  not  an 
mirer  or  follower  of  Arabi  at  any  time,  he  too,  like  rvOJ 
else  at  Cairo,  was  a  Xcitiimnltst:  and  in  reference  to 
be  uses  this  plain  liuiguuge  : — 

*  No  one  doubl*  that  the  tear  ma  a  Natumal  one,  and  all  • 
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tta  people  nubed  into  it  with  eoitliiuiMnB,  givitig  all  umIum»  in 
tk(T  puwer,  belioviDK  it  to  tm  «  war  betwevu  E^ypt  and  fiDglftiid. 
lanei  keatd  it  said  that  ttie  Kliedive  ma  figbltng  agaiiiKt  hu  own 
u^jtar  it  iraa  geuciallj  known  Uutt  tbo  nr  mil  Itc^ini  by  his 
ndin.  It  v*b  known  that  the  Ehedira  had  remorod  Aratn  from 
(tfee  fee  not  having  obeyed  Ma  order  to  ooutinne  tho  regi«taDoo 
■oiut  the  English,  and  to  fortify  sonte  pomttou  in  ordur  t»  finivrnt 
iusding.  TA<i(  thf  irar  irat  National  nono  couJd  dmAt  kMo  »aw  that 
<v  Pritiff*.  S'.i<nblf«,  Stfiki,  ond  penon*  of  alt  raub,  ctmlrAated 
Ikml  ^Tdiii  am/  mf/nty.  I  saw  tho  peopio  going  to  the  nr  qnlto 
^■^'7 — whether  Fellahs  or  BedoninH — and  showing  eageneaa  to 
l^&  Engliah.  WlieiKi7«r  tiio  subject  of  tho  war  was  mentduwd 
Maymsoting,  a  pnyer  woa  oSerocI  Dp  for  tho  bocoogs  of  our  snoa.' 

The  Slirik  Alwln  wa*  «c>  olmoxlnus  to  Arabi  from  liis  con- 
loYUisoi,  tlint  liR  waa  den«un<:ed  bv  that  cbicftnin  as  unwortby 
Unar  a  turban,  whii^b  ho  rccoinmeiidM)  b!m  to  ditrntd  ;  and  he 
piodicd  modcfiitiun  eveu  to  Sultan  Paslia  (revently  dct'oratMl 
D;ikQuM-n,oa  th«  recommendatioD  of  Her  Majesty's  Mini>t*-rs), 
tbta  that  worthydeclaimedagainst  the  employment  of  foreigner*. 
AMU-lnformcd  observer  on  ibrspol  thus  summarizes  the  Sbeik's 
UltiiDony : — 

'Sbrak  Abdn  wax  oppowd  to  the  military  dcoionKtration  at  Abdin, 
ki  i»  disoiiiiKa]  of  thii  lUiuiatry,  tui  demanaed  by  tlie  Military  party, 
nlcrna  to  the  convucntiou  of  dioCh:.  iibur  of  NotabW  "Ifoltthat 
■Uugtir  wag  approaahing,"  Mid  tbo  Sheik;  "  I  did  not  ccaco  in  nty 
<v^tio]i  to  the  movenxiDt,  but,"  bo  adds, "  a  MrJea  of  fiuitu  occunva 
«wdi  iliook  my  coaviclUina,  and  gave  my  opponent*  rery  Htnmg 
ttSUfflcnta  against  the  opinions  wUch  I  then  uutertaiueJ.  I  naw 
—to numnarizo hia statement — "that  Cherif  Pacbo,  a  man  of  liigh 
■^deterrod  reputation  for  his  intelligonce  and  great  espctiMi<;L\  luid 
■cnplttl  tho  Pr<wi(leucy  of  the  Cabinet,  the  re-assttmbly  of  whieh  had 
^  pKiCnri.-d  by  military  prMsnre  and  threats  against  the  t«ttiilar 
GoHaunent  of  thu  conntry;  that  Haidar  Pacha,  a  member  of  Ibo 
lUpiiim  family,  had  accepted  tho  portfolio  of  Ficanoo ;  that  tha 
Mnluiu  eolouela — Arabi  Bey  and  the  others — had  bt«n  received  by 
ftoSliedivo  iritfa  distinctioo.  Largo  aesombUes  of  Notabloa  met  at 
fto  hense  of  Sultan  I'ooba,  vho  nod  hastened  to  Cairo  from  the 
lUcaar;  and  tbo Kcolutiom  passed  at  thaso  meetings  and  oiliera  of 
^■aao  kind  reodvod  the  warm  appront  of  his  Iligbnena  and  his 
Blitlai  of  State.  Under  thoM  (arcametanooB,"  ar^-ncs  the  Sheik, 
*1  eeald  not  bat  seo  Ibnt  the  noertrw^if  mat  btcoiniHtj  not  only  a 
■^'wdl  oue,  bat  U^ily  a  itaiiotutl  nnr ;  for  had  not  nombore  of 
wiag  Nationalistfl)  with  tho  antlion'ty  of  tho  wbolo  party,  huctmio 
^^■mtiblo  for  the  presemtion  of  order  and  Ibo  conduct  of  tbo  army  ; 
^  W  not  their  assonnocs  and  thrar  guarsnt«M  boom  wolcom«d  by 
fteOoramment?'" 

One  such  witness  as  this  must  orern'eigb  (be  loose  staicmeots 

of 
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of  a  score  of  scribes,  writing  from  imperfect  informiiu 
preconceived  prejudices,  and  blinded  by  passion  or  {mlicj.  A 
hundred  more  native  witnesses,  above  suspicion,  and  tettifyis^ 
(»»  did  this  Sheik)  to  their  own  disadvantage  anil  piiril,  befoie 
English  intcn'ontion  on  bclialf  of  Arabl  and  his  coUe«g<ei 
bad  rendered  it  tnfr  to  spmk  so  pUiniy, — confirm  this  UstJ- 
monj,  and  eonclusivcly  nstablisb  the  fiict,  not  only  of  tlie 
rxistcocc  of  a  National  Party,  but  also  of  sucb  a  party  bctng 
the  backbone  and  mainstay  of  Arabi's  aimed  resistance  to 
England. 

From  the  contrary  delusion,  which — as  wc  hare  already  tuA 
— possessed  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  thcr«  was  a  rude  nwakeo- 
iog  on  the  9th  of  September.  1881,  shortly  after  the  teami 
anniversary  celebration  of  Tcwfik's  accession  ;  for  on  that  dsy 
2500  soldiers  with  arms  in  their  hands,  bended  by  Arab!  Bey, 
colonel  of  one  of  the  regiments,  who  hod  previously  figured  in 
Ismail  Pasha's  dcmonit ration  above  referred  to,  surroUDded  tbe 
Khedive's  Palace  of  Abdin  at  Cairo,  and  imperiously  demanded, 
in  writing,  1st,  The  dismissal  of  the  Ministry  beaded  by  Biw  ; 
Pasha, '  tehick  had  sold  the  country  to  tlie  Englidt:'  Sadly,  The 
convocation  of  the  Notables,  representiug  the  Egyptian  peopfe: 
and  Srdly,  The  increase  of  the  army  to  18,000  men,  as  providd 
for  by  the  Military  Commission  then  in  session. 

Wc  have  full  occounH  of  this  ^mettle  from  two  Knyliib 
officials  who  witnessed  it,  and  sujiporled  the  Khedive  with  tbrir 
counsel  during  its  continuance.  Their  reports  wili  be  found  in 
the  PBrlinmontary  Paper*  (Egypt,  No.  3),  but  a  condensstioa 
of  the  narmtivcs  is  furnished  by  a  recent  publication,  '  EgJJ<< 
under  it*  Khedives,'  of  which  we  shall  avail  ourselves,  bi  if 
gives  the  situation  in  a  few  words. 

'The  eccno  is  thtis  gmphically  described  by  Sir  A.  Colvto, vlo 
accompanied  thn  Kbodiva  when  ho  went  to  confront  tho  mutjaoeis  la 
thu  Hqnnr*  fronting  the  Alxlin  Palooo,  wlucb  was  cntirolr  oocii|nt' 
l)y  lujldier*,  I  said  to  liim,  "  When  Arab!  Bey  presents  huasolf.  t*ll 
hiui  to  give  yoti  bis  snonl,  and  to  follow  you.  Then  go  the  ronin 
of  the  Mjuaro,  luldrcxa  ciii;h  rcpmoat  iteparatdy,  and  give  them  lb 
order  (o  diKpuriM!."  Arabi  Bey  sppioBcliod  on  horscbaok.  Ai 
Vioetoy  oalI«d  out  to  hint  to  dismount.  He  came  forward,  wiA 
scvool  others,  on  foot,  uikI  a  guard  witli  fixed  bayonets,  and  ashrttd- 
As  he  came  forward,  I  xuid  to  tlio  Tictiroy,  "  Now  is  your  moouaL 
Ha  replied, "  We  aro  butweuu  four  firc«.  we  shall  bo  killed."  Bl 
then  told  AnU  to  sheathe  his  swut>].  Tlio  oidiT  was  obeyed,  aal  bt 
Ibun  asked  him  what  all  this  meant.  ArubJ  repUc-d  by  eniliiun<i4 
the  above  tliree  poiuti*,  aJdiug  tliitt  tho  army  bud  cocao  there  ooW 
part  of  the  ^yptiau  people  to  eufor**  Ihoui,  and  would  not  ret*" 
antU  they  were  conceded.    The  Vicon^  turned  lo  me,  and  i^ 
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rbat  fa«  nys ! "  On  Sir  A.  ColTiii'a  sacgeetioo,  tm  tbeo 
1  to  kis  Pnlaoe,  leaving  him  to  coufi^r  with  tho  mntuoon, 
be  did  for  an  hoar,  until  tho  arrival  of  Mr.  CookBon  (actiilg 
I-G«acnil).  Tbo  latter  then  continued  tbe  conforcnoo.  Hr. 
Km  found  Arab!  obstinate  in  tlie  i-cpctition  of  bis  fonanla  and 
tontiou  to  evTj  it  out,  returned  to  tfao  palace  saw  tho  Ivliodiro, 
noounendod,  iw  dJd  Sir  A.  Colviu,  that  tbo  officcra  BbniiM  bo 
■ed  that  the  Kbodivo  mu  in  comma nicatiou  iritb  tbo  Sublimo 
•a  to  th«ir  doinaiids,  aod  that  they  should  bo  ukod  to  di«patM 
ihe  uiaircr  coma,  Arabi  replied  that  th<^  would  remain  undttr 
^■Itl  lh<!  aiwvmr  oimo,  nnii,  if  imfnvonniblo,  tlmy  wniild  otaae  to 
lilA  the  KIicdiTc,  until  a  TorlciKli  (.'omiuiniiiunur  came  to  ultla 
iwtiomB  at  iwu«, 
w  Kfaedlm  then   offered  at  once  to  dituusii  hia    tniuiatci!^ 

Lthe  other  queatioM  in  abujanco,  which  AtaU  aooepted, 
pQTiao,  that  do  memheo'  »f  the  Ehedive'a  fiuoilj  ahould 
the  Hiniiitrr,  nor  idionid  tlie  SlitiiKtet  of  War  be  a  Cir- 
n  or  Turlc,  as  contra-duttinguisbed  from  an  Arab.  Cherif 
>  waa  agreed  on  «a  President  of  tho  Coiuioil,  willi  power  to  form 
Uinistry  at  onoe.  Tbo  EhcdiTo's  letter  to  Chctif  announcing 
tu  read  aloud,  and  greeted  with  shont«  of  "Long  live  tho 
frer  and  Tewfik,  ahoinng  hiinsolf  on  the  balGony,  was  groottd 
loclamations.' — Pkigee  ix.  and  x. 

Iiile  all  was  chaos,  Cherif  Poshs  wu  again  culled  tu  tlie 
,  and  righted  the  ithip.  Mr.  Cnoloon,  the  then  acting 
nl-Gencral,  whose  clear  head  an<l  courageous  spirit  were 
iDstrntcd  on  many  occasions  during  these  troubles,  and 
Ay  when  he  almost  lost  his  life  in  the  June  liols,  but  whose 
ted  warnings,  like  those  of  Cnuandra,  were  given  in  vain, 
contrast)  the  conduct  of  Chcnf  and  of  Arabi,  in  his 
Itch  of  the  13lh  of  .September,  to  Lord  Granville  :— 

I  Tnesday  {13th)  tlunga  took  an  unexpected  turn  for  tbo  better, 
mUcf  came  bom  an  equally  unexpected  quarter.  Arabi  Bey 
kmrnonod  to  Cairo,  t'li  mjij/orl  «/  hi*  demand  far  a  ComliUilioa, 
fdt  he  bvom  up  hit  mi/iMry  agilalion,  tiio  merabon  of  the  Old 
ibcr  of  Notables.  These  gentleiaGn,  to  the  number  of  l&O, 
d  that  moming.  bat  they  proved  moro  cajpable  of  ai^rociating 
iM)  sitnation  llinn  Ihtrir  mililanj  allies,  Inuirmed  of  the  negooia- 
going  on  with  C^berif  I'acha,  they  in  a  body  went  to  him,  and 
lied  him  to  agree  to  fonu  a  Uinistry,  offering  him  their  personal 
ntce  that,  if  ho  consented,  the  army  Ediould  engage  to  absolute 
iasion  to  hU  orders.  The  milihuy  leaden^  more  stmck  by  this 
wt  than  all  prorioas  reprcsontatioDS  fliade  to  them,  Rave  «nch 
of  yielding,  that  at  10  o'clock  U.  Koldenicz  and  I  wvro 
■wed  to  the  Palaco  to  bear  these  good  tidings.  We  were 
Md  that  Cbcrif  Pacha  had  consented,  on  the  assnnuicos  given 
ij  the  Molablce,  to  uDdcttoko  the  formniion  of  a  regular  Uinirtry, 

and 
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■td  tbat  tbo  chiefs  of  tim  army  vera  prioparod  to  sign  k 
woteeting  thoir  nbeolaUi  svbtnisnon  to  his  nntfaority  ■»  tbo 
Khlialer.  ■  .  .  Tbo  (•Sty.n  inn^e  biit  two  eonditinas'  (tfaa 
tiOQ  of  tli«ir  displnootl  War  Minister,  HalimoatI  Bnaj,  uid  ' ' 
tion  of  tho  military  diniigcii  propciiti'd  Ijy  thn  MiltlMy  Ooi 
'  both  fhrnmtg  horn  fjfe}it*ir-rly  Ihcjf  Anri;  rt^rdfd  Oteir  own 
inters  ft  Ihrtiugkout  Ihu  a^lali<m.' 

The  Mof  is  here  clearly  and  didinclly  drewa  Eictwe 
really  patriotic  Xolional  Pnrty,  oonipow<l  of  the  Notables  hcai 
by  Cberir  Pa«lin,  and  Arabi  and  hi*  ctdonvl*,  who  only  used  t 
*buoy  np  tlit-ir  military  agitation.'  Had  the  Cabinet,  iiut 
of  pentialiii^  in  tn-atiiig  the  Hgfptian  qucitjon  as  a  mere  'a 
lary  levolt,'  framed  its  action  upon  Mr.  Cookson'ii  wi»e  db 
mination,  by  giving  the  national  aspirations  in  the  begujmnic 
consideration  nov  accorded  them,  this  '  buoy '  would  iuvt  b 
torn  away  from  Arab!  and  his  colonels,  and  '  Peace  with  hoM 
wotdd  have  liern  w-curcd  for  England  and  Egypt  witEioat 
shedding  of  onit  drop  of  blood.  As  a  shrewd  observer  an 
spot  (Baruii  (If  .Malortie)  writes  : — 

'Towfik,  crashed  by  tho  personality  of  Riax,  had  wielconei 
chango ;  hot  ho  dislikect  Chcrif  aa  mncb,  if  not  mors.  Cba^a  n 
had  only  been  the  tltird  submitted  by  liis  UigliDess  to  the  aiatil 
weiAimj,  and  that  only  at  tbo  enggwtion  of  a  foreign  age&t, ' 
Ettminded  Mm  of  C'honf' a  popolarity.  Not  tbat  Tewfik  didiked 
man,  but  tho  priuciplos  bo  roptosented.  The  antocratio  wa?> 
Biaz  did  not  exclude  tho  poteilHlity  of  a  Khedive's  roeomiiig  po 
himself,  while  wit])  CberirB  coostitotioiiAl  ideas  and  «  01mih| 
Notables,  Ihcro  was  an  end  to  personal  mle.'  M^ 

So,  satisfied  at  last  tbat  there  was  no  other  man  eqnalVf 
cmcTgcitcy,  the  Khedive  was  compelled  to  sncrifice  hu  peisc 
^vdiipTiions  to  his  personal  safely,  and  proposed  Chea£||| 
Priint!  Minist<:r,  who  atreeptrd  the  trust.  "^M 

And  tlius  till?  curtain  fell  upon  the  first  act  of  this  fl 
drama  on  the  Itiih  of  September,  just  one  we^-k  after  the  opea 
scene  at  Cairo.  The  Port«,  natorally  desiring  to  itscertain 
condition  of  things  in  EKjpt,  prepared  to  send  thither  a  Coma 
•ioncT  (instead  ol  '  battalions  as  solicited  by  Tewfik),  anil  I 
severely  snnbbe<l  by  England  and  France,  and  its  *  intentio 
peremptorily  demanded.  The  Porte,  dissembling  its  nsti 
indignation,  replied  that  the  CommiEsinnrr  was  sent  *tt 
indiialiiiu  of  lIil-  Sultan's  dcttn?  to  maintain  the  existing  it 
of  things,  and  to  strengthen  morally  the  Viceroy's  positidO 
•nd  the  Commissioner  was  sent,  in  despite  of  the  angry  tM< 
strnnces  of  the    *  fricndiv  Powers.'  •      From    this  mmnoUi 
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UmnM  to  tin-  ff>ar»  of  Frnncr',  Her  Majrsly's  Minisl^rs  joined 
io  iiuallin]!;  ami  <]ixn-garilin^  ihc  I'ortn  nn  cvrtv  orcasion  of  its 
Mteoiptcd  iotorvviitioii  in  Kgyptian  nfTairs^in  spitn  of  profc^ 
tioos  to  th«  contrary  In  (lc4[).i(tli<;s),  until  tlit^^  ronvcrttHi  an  ally 
■to  to  enemy.  How  ioraltia^  to  the  Porte  ttiat  conjoint 
Kticm  was,  one  apecimen  out  of  many  will  sulfice  to  show.  In 
Oefptlcfa  No.  73,  from  Sir  E.  Malol  to  Earl  Granville  (Egypt, 
|a|e39),  is  to  be  found  thi^  following  brid' statement : — 

'Ib  obediciloo  to  iiuttruotiuiw,  I  and  U.  Siukiviricz  mado  tfao 
fcOoiRBg  ivunmnnirtiUnii  ivrhalhj  to  tlid  EIkkIitu  Olid  Cliorif  Padia : 
'Wehttva  tcouiteil  the  iimtrnciious  of  oar  Ruv«niiniaits  to  oKtiat  tho 
OmnmMDt  of  H.  H.  llio  EhiMlive  >»  maiatainimj  lh«  init^m^tnee  of 
^(jpl,  as  it  ia  estabU^ed  uuder  the  Firmans  of  tlMSaltaD,aDil  weara 
Und  tu  asfs  onr  (;ood  of&oes,  r»  owe  o/tu>eit.  to  rtslrain  any  aUeotut 
c«  &f  part  o/  the  eniv>y«  of  the  Sullau  to  control  the  action  of  tlM 
Umiftr^  in  its  pieeent  enileavonr  to  re-ostahtish  confidonoo  in  tbo 
toottttj,  and  diaciplino  in  tho  army." ' 

A  more  grntaitous  insult  never  was  oflcied  than  thiSt  and  it 
•»  farther  emphnRij;ed  by  the  notice  to  the  Porte  of  the  inten- 
lun  of  the  two  Powers,  in  lU-finiicr  of  the  Sultan's  protest,  to 
wod  ironelnils  l«  Egypt,  which  in  fact  were  sent,  and  only 
ntbdnwn  siinultanroujtly  with  the  drpAitnre  of  Ins  envoyii 
fcmEgjpL  Tlii*  was  un  the  8lh  of  OLtoln-r,  1S8I.  Vet  on 
!  itb  of  November  of  the  same  year  Lord  Granville  writes 
lopsich  to  '  obviate  misapprehensions,'  in  which  he  declares, 
'It  it  therefore  our  aim  to  maintain  (his  tie'  (*which  unites 
Ef^pt  to  the  Porte')  'as  it  at  present  exists.'  Tltc  confusion 
■f  ideas  and  instnhility  of  purjiose,  whieti  hare  chararti-rixcil  the 
Ktcdings  of  tlie  Cabinet  in  Kgyptian  aflairs,  nn^il  no  stronger 
oBnnalion  than  tliis.  After  (bis  false  more,  the  Suttau  re< 
pnlcd  the  action  of  England  in  Egypt  with  suspicion  and 
•iwjwt.  He  has  been  accused  of '  intriguing '  in  Egypt,  which 
^  doubt  he  has  done ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
liQlrigning  certainly  commenced  on  tlic  other  side,  as  even 
'  rsrelully  colialr<l  ISIiir-I)i»)l4s  (with  their  yawning  hiatuses 
I  unpablisbed  corres]ii)iiden<;e)  nbunilantly  prove.  But  even  the 
onbtful  merit  of  umsisleney  in  pursuing  a  wmng  path  must  be 
dtnitd  tlie  Goverrnnent,  which  first  insulted  the  Sultaa,  in  sup- 
t^  of  the  Khedive's  Cabinet  against  his  supposed  machina- 
("Qs,  and  then  pursued  a  policy,  still  under  Pivuch  dictation, 
*Ucfa  drove  Chcrif  into  retirement,  and  placed  Arnbi  in  (lie 
IiMilioD  he  sought,  as  champion  of  Egyptian  nationality,  and 
"'IreMcr  of  the  wrongs  of  the  p<-o)iIe. 

yhi%  is  (he  first  count  of  the  indictment  against  Her  Majesty's 

"iniurr,  namely,   their  inability  to    aee   or   comprehend  the 
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actual  Hitualion  in  Egypt,  although  it  was  full^  explained  | 
tfaem  by  able  and  zealous  rcpresenlnUTcs  on  the  spot ;  and,  u 
CODMquence  of  sucli  igDorancc,  a  policy  inert  when  it  sboilt 
liavc  been  active,  and  miBchievously  active  when  its  raeddlri 
exasperated  difficulties  which  a  little  discretion  and  a  littl 
good  fnith  cuuld  bare  removed.  Here  is  the  proot*  to  tnlista* 
tiate  tlii-s(r  statemi-nt>.  Wlien  the  nrws  of  the  Mending  of  iIh 
ironclads  to  Alexandria,  <rstenttibly  for  the  '  protection  <if  forn^ 
residents,'  came  in  a  Renter's  telegram  to  Kgypi,  C-'herif  Pafbaf 
disgust  and  despair  were  unbounded.  At  bis  request  Sir  f- 
Malet  immediately  telegraphed  to  Lord  Granville : — 

*  Cberif  I'achn  hoji  jiiBt  eeiit  to  enquire  of  mo  the  objod  el  w 
despntvh  of  the  iroueladB.  Hi-  i»  rrry  auxinus  about  it,  m  it  idl 
renetc  agilntiim,  eaiitc  ditlruti  in  hint,  atwt  Keakrn  hit  aulhority^ 

The  Consul-Oencral  ailded  thi«  siguificjuit  hint,  <  If  it  it  J 
necessary  measure,  could  it  not  at  least  be  jwstponed?' 

Deigning  to  listen  neithei'  to  the  protest  of  the  Porte,  nor'* 
the  Egyptian  rem  on  alia  nee,  nor  to  the  discreet  suggestion  oftiK 
Consid-Gi-neral,  the  Government  provoked  by  the  presence  i* 
those  ships  the  massacre  of  the  11th  of  June.  As  though  toi" 
insult  to  injury,  while  these  events  weretx'CurTing,  Lord  Duftni 
at  Constantinople,  to  soothe  the  wounded  susceptibilities  of  Ar 
Sultan,  gravely  called  the  attention  of  the  Turkish  Priw 
Minister,  to  •  the  J'riendbj  lonn  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  tpAt  4 
the  ezistiuy  Tflatiiiiut  lielu^vii  Turkey  and  England  in  his  rerrf 
tpeeckes  at  Leetls ' — a  touch  of  humour  worthy  of  the  descemlot 
of  Sheridan. 

But  the  Pandora's  box  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  MX 
opened,  was  kept  so;  nor  did  they,  like  their  prototype  "^ 
blundering  I^pimetheus,'  clap  on  the  lid  in  time  to  san-  iV 
hop<!  of  peace.  The  next  evil  let  loose  on  Kgypi  wst  1* 
Joint  Note — a  measure  as  unneoessarv  ju  it  was  mischicroA 
despairingly  denominated  by  Cherif  Pasha  as  'a  bomb  iblft 
launched  nl  the  moment  when  his  ud  mini  si  rat  ion  was  becoiBlIf 
a  >U4^oess.  As  usual,  the  time  chosen  was  most  inoniwrUu^ 
A  difference  l>ctiveen  the  Controllers  and  the  Council  of  MiniW 
had  just  b(-en  satisfactorily  arranged.  It  lia<l  been  pnifobc 
by  Arabi,  on  the  war  budget,  and  liad  been  settled  by  a  OS' 

iiroRiise,  which  promised  concord,  when  tliis  explosive  *• 
aunehcd  with  the  most  mischievous  effects.  Of  this  ne  b«« 
French  as  well  as  English  testimony.  Writing  to  M,  GambetB 
on  the  Ist  of  January,  1882,  M.  SinkiewicK,  the  French-Cooa 
General,  says  : — 

'  Yceterday  aveiiiug  Cherif  Pacha  and  M.  ^hfalet  oame  to  Sm  m  i 
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fpetk  about  tbo  Joint  Nolo.  It  scans  to  havo  beoo  miEnnderslood  in 
KrtuD  (|Diirt<-T«.  It  it  rfganifif  a*  «  tlur  on  the  Chamber  of  Notablrt — 
a  litgEaiior  to  At  Xatinnat  I'artii,  and  a  mcnn^r  of  inlorveittion  whith 
wliin^f  at  (All  momen/  jiuliji'g.  Tlivsr  cibjcvtions  ircro  clear]? 
Imialatcd  to  un  by  r'hcrif  I'liobu,  in  (vhcwu  presence  M.  Mnlot 
ijnpuaed  to  mc,  to  Joinutul  »f  oitr  rei^poctivo  Governmoiits  n  new 
nOcct)*«  n<>t«  intoDilcd  U>  cxplMa  away  Koch  an  opinion.' — *  Docn- 
Bcnla  DiplunuitiqiiCA,  YRgjpUt,'  pp.  29  and  Kuccooiling. 

la  private,  Chorifs  commeuls  were  stronger  tlill : — 
'QkIU!  bouletld'  ircrv  bis  vords.  'All  vns  going  woll.  The 
mj  (wo  to  my)  out  uf  conrt,  iind  Qma  ono  doos  not  know  wby, 
Ibt  Poir«rti  aliuDntfi  grntititouely  tbo  Notablen,  on  U«  blriise  ait  n/, 
tiey  tp3l  grt  /ri'jhlciieil.  and  tide  leith  Arab!,  for  fear  of  (in  int«i-- 
ttnlioii.  We  KbiJI  ace  the  couBequences  to-morrim',  vhcn  Articlo  81 
<rf  the  Organic  Law  will  be  Toted.  Tho  Powers,  by  sinitezitig  them- 
■*li»  in  between  the  Kbedive  und  tb«  Notables,  »nd  by  iitnlcrmining 
fl>0  Kdid&ri^  of  Ministers  and  CTnimler,  ara  only  giving  Arabi  a 
Wd  on  the  latter.  Ih  n'auraieiil  jju*  pii  trouver  niiViu  jjour  notI« 
PB*B.'— Baron  de  Malortiu's  *  Egypt,'  pp.  199,  200. 

Tlie    fact    that    Her    Ainjetty's    Ministers    were   coerced    br 

M.  Gainbetta  into  a  nieruure  of  wbicli  thcj  <Jitl  not  approve, 

(Locd  Lyons  having  lit-en  told,  'qn'il  se  heurtait  ti  une  decision 

d^prite,')  by  no  inonns  removes  the  responsibility  from  their 

idtoolders,  but  rutber  intieaies  it.     Against  lliis  seconil  nmml  of 

tbe  indictment  they  cannot  plead  yorce  majeure,  unless  tbry  had 

Ituoa  to  be  afraid  of  France,  a  pica  which  even  they  would 

Witatc  to  set  up  in  justifi ration.     For  the  prediction  of  [be 

pilHotic  iut(-«inan  proved  prophetic.     A    bomb-shell,  indeed, 

ItimJdint  Note  proved  to  be,  pushing  again  to  tbe  front  the 

I  Sfch-plotter  Arabi,  who,  a»  tbougli  in  answer  to  the  implied 

,  mentoe,  was  on  the  l»tU  of  January  fui-ced  on  the  Khedive  as 

I  L'niler-Secretary  of  War,  when  Chenf's  Ministry  was  suecee<lMl 

1  Bj  »  new  one,  which  Tewfik  was  comjtellcd  to  accept.     The  only 

I  ^t«nuatiag  pica,  that  could  possibly  be  set  np  for  tbe  Cabinet's 

iwrvilc  following  of  Gambctta's  lead,  was  the  necessity  of  pre- 

[•wring  tlie  French  alliance.      How  necessary  or  bow  valuable 

■Uth  alliance  really  was,  xubxequent  events  have  clearlv  shown, 

i»Oi!  ideutical  Note  was  '  worse  thnn  a  crime,  it  was  n  blunder  ; ' 

Iwi  it  unhappily  comprised  the  two  in  this  unfortunate  instance. 

PfOr  the  power  of  Arabi  over  public  affairs,  and  the  ivideoed 

■leicb  between  the  Control,  backed  by  the  two  Powers  and  the 

Borcrnmciit  of  Egypt — which  brought  on  the  war — date  from 

be  downfall  of  (.'hL-rif. 

Sir  K.  .Malet  and  his  French  colleague  telegraphed  to  their 

runientson  the2:!nd  of  January  for  authority  to  coin  promise 

B  2  with 
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with  the  Ministry  on  the  budget  qncstion,  which  bccnme  llie 
reul  casus  belli,  in  the  folloirinj^  termt :  *  Do  }'ou  nutUorixc  lu  to 
iiUvific  Ministry  to  consider  proposals  for  a  compromise,  giiinf 
right  lo  dclcgntcs  from  the  Cfinmbcr  H>  co-ojM-ntti?  with  ti* 
Ministry  on  thi?  vote  nnd  exnminatton  of  thr  IJudg<'tV'  0» 
the  23nl  of  Jnnunry,  Sir  K.  Mnlrt  wrilts  that  Sullau  PtAl, 
Pi»iil<-iit  pf  the  Cliamlier,  had  Kugfi^ittecl  tliis  idea,  dd 
uf  the  Chamber.  Th<^re  is  no  answer  lo  this  In  be  foond 
published  correspondence,  nor  does  it  appear  thftt  any 
instructions  were  gi*-on  thereupon. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  Sir  E.  Malet  telegrnphcd  llul  Mh 
Chamber  insisted  on  their  demands  ;  that  the  Cuerif  Miniwr 
was  expected  tn  resign  ;  that  one  of  the  Ministers  toht  hiin  ll* 
the  vnhf  inmut  was  the  despnteh  of  b  Turkish  C(>mmissioriei,  uh! 
A  Turkish  force,  nnd  that  EnrfHth  intennnlimi  teovid  be  daryma 
lo  the  Euni})ean  population.'  He  addetl :  '  The  nialler  u  argf* 
and  demands  immediate  attention.'  Lord  Granville  tetep^Arf 
to  the  I''rench  Government  for  their  guidance,  and  ihen  te!e 
graphed  to  the  Consul- General  to  'do  nothing  to  prpciiiiti" 
mftlters'l  being  the  only  positive  instructions  to  Sir  E.  Mslrt 
between  the  presentation  of  the  Joint  Note  nnd  the  fall  of  liif 
C'lierif  Ministry — the  breakwater  between  the  Condominium 
and  Arabi. 

Negocialions  were  entered  into  for  the  dismissal  of  ll* 
Ministry  of  Mahmoud  Samy  (that  is,  Arabi's),  but  on  theSW 
of  May  Sir  K.  Malet  re|Hirts  that  a  change  for  ihe  worse  bd 
taken  place,  and  the  negociations  have  resulted  in  nothing 
lie  uses  the  following  strong  language,  and  {^ves  this  {^ 
advice — as  usual,  unheeded  : — 

'  The  proscat  situation  hnu  been  bronght  »bnitt  by  the  Utiiitl<> 
and  iict'plc  piirsistiiig  in  n  belief  that  the  two  Powtrs  mil  not  dt^t" 
tronim,  and  that  tlie  OppoiHtiuu  of  France  renders  n  TurkiiJ)  inflt' 
vuatiou iinpOBiSible.  .  .  .  lametiUof  npimou.thuti/f/iR.W^inilu's'' 
liimtelfat  once,  uuJ  if  it  ho  Ituowu  that  troops  oro  ready  to  be  4* 
patohed.  we  tuay  suoeood  without  the  ncocHaity  of  landing  thetn-'' 
'  Egypt,'  No.  8,  p.  65. 

This  advice  was  evidently  based  on  the  response  of  *> 
President  of  the  Council,  as  reported  by  Sir  E.  Malet  W  IM 
Grnnvillc  on  the  11th  of  the  same  month,  as  follows:  '1  biw 
the  honour  to  inform  your  Lordship,  that  tlie  President  of  tbf 
(^)uncil  said  yesterday,  in  speaking  of  the  safety  of  Kuropnai 
that  it  nas  also  guaranteed,  in  the  event  of  an  iHteroenti4m»y  A 
Porte  alone.' 

It  wiJl  be  seen  throughout  all  the  diplomatic  correipoiuli 
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ibit  .M.  CiaRibeiUi  had  n  p<»itirc  policjr — tbe  joint  action  of 
Eogluid  and  Fnince.  Hix  lucctrssor,  M.  de  Frcj^cinct,  a 
iKfiliTC  policj- — ti>  keep  the  Turk  i>ul,  and  not  to  gu  in 
hiBiiclf.  Sir  E.  Maid,  ,i  definite  policj' — Turkish  intervention. 
Lmd  Granville,  no  policy  st  all,  but  to  shirk  responiihilitj^, 
ibirtiiie  it  first  un  I'rancc,  and  afterwards  on  the  CoDfeTence. 

Sir  Ldwaid  Malct  had,  from  a  vrry  early  period,  rcpeatedJv 
■uned  Lord  Gnuiviile  of  the  dangerous  pohcv  Her  Majestjs 
.Mioitters  were  pursuing  in  Hgj'pt,  but  liis  warnings  and  advice 
•err  both  unheeded.  Writing  to  Lortl  (iranvillc  on  tlic  19tU 
<f  Mij,  ISSi — jusi  three  weeks  before  l\w!  first  massacn.' — h<' 
liiM  tralj  dcacnbea  the  situation : — 

'I&order  to  arrive  at  a  settlomoDt,  tbo  first  step  mast  iK'Ceesarilj' 
W  t&s  raaignntion  of  tlio  Ministry  now  in  power,  and  tbo  aurrctidor 
<f  the  military  leadens,  mhich  r.oaid  probabln  dc  wmfiaufl,  if  tliotr 
(nHu,  tank,  ami  property  are  gnaruntcdd,  but  tliey  should  hi: 
dfigtd  to  quit  Egypt  for  a  yoar  at  leant.  .  .  .  But  if  tSc  Porle 
^tmiUelfhotliie  la  lie  action  o/  the  liBii  Poiecrt,  rtritUtnce  v)iU  be 
*km  Sen.  .  .  .  Tli«  fact  of  its  nut  htiiug  gmiorally  known  ben  that 
m  Saltan  will  iuterviine  maif  pTof/ahli/  make  llial  tery  ivlcrtentwn 
MMMrj,  which  both  of  tlio  two  Powors  arc  anxions  to  STcrt' — 
■%pl,'  No.  8,  p.  11. 

In  furtherance  of  this  discreet  poHcjr,  vhich  met  the  approval 
*f  Kr  Etiw.ird  .Main's  French  colleague,  the  two,  on  the  20tfi 
of  SUj',  n»ke<l  the  authnriiiatioo  of  their  n!»pc<:tive  Oovernments 
lo  pmpoM!  to  Arahi  an<]  four  of  his  assoeiates,  who  have  noiv 
ffiia  into  exile  with  liiin,  (hat  they  should  leave  the  country, 
oot  le  return  without  the  Khedive's  permission,  being  guaran- 
•eri  their  rank,  pay,  and  property,  which  proposal  was  acccpt- 
*Ue  to  the  Chamber  of  Notables,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference 
lu  ihc  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  )^,  pp.  28  and  29.  Uut  this 
piopusition  wm  put  in  such  a  shape  as  to  destroy  any  pttnihle 
SWdcfTccts  it  might  have  pro<luecd,  being  formulated  as  (lie 
*c1l-known  UUitnatum  launched  by  ICngland  and  France  on 
'iiejath  May,  as  a  scvond  'bombshell,'  crippling  friends  and 
"ftagtheniiig  enemies,  as  did  the  firil  only  five  months  before, 
craaw  at  the  same  time  was  permitted  to  bully  the  poor 
Khtdivc  for  asking  aid  from  his  .Siuerain  the  Sultan,  the  only 
"Wto  whose  voice  the  mutineers  would  listen,  ns  Her  Majesty's 
"UBitters  had  repeatedly  been  (old  by  (tieir  own  representatives 

file  unfortunate  Khedive,  insulted  by  his  new  Ministers,  attd 
'^Krted   hy  the  Notables  as  well  as  by  the  Cousulg-Geoerat, 


'  Boa  •  Dccumcnu  Diplonutiquet,  CEgyptc,'  I8S2,  pp.  H3-H8. 
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knew  not  wliicli  way  to  turp,  or  wliat  to  do.  WhcB 
noininal  .MiaUlers,  but  r«al  maslprs,  iront  so  far  as  to  deiJ 
having  unv  ppriODal  intprcoursc  with  him,  the  Kh^live  0 
plaiopJ  bitterly  to  ft  sympathizing  foreigner  of  the  bumi 
tion  put  upon  him  by  consenting  lo  a.  reconciliation  with 
men  who  had  thus  insulted  him,  in  obedience  to  Eof] 
ndvicc. 

'  Tfil!  Lord  GraiiTillc,  cm  yonr  return  to  hooAots,'  he  etU,  *! 
I  vru  uot  fur  coiicilintion.  I  ouffht  never  lo  biTo  conamlad 
noeive  thoim  Miiiiiittir.i  o^-uin :  thoj  are  rebels ;  tboy  toe  falsa. . 
It  has  tierii  for  inu  iho  Rrdfttwl  eacriflce  I  could  make  to  Engl 
to  luke  OidM!  J^Iiuintvrs  bock  agnin  for  a  time.  I  did  not  tl 
it  dignified  or  worthy  of  a  prince  to  do  so ;  Trat  Sir  Kit" 
urged  the  neoeadty  of  avoiding  an  open  mptnro  nnlil  th«  h1i)]mi  t 
here.  He  feared  for  the  lives  of  my  family  and  mino,  and  ] 
for  the  Europeans.  Besides,  they  nantod  some  on«  to  troat  vitli, 
who  would  bo  Prime  IfiniBter  now  ?  .  .  .  I  am  in  Iho  band 
tho  i'owore,  and  must  do  what  they  trish  mo  to  do.  Tov  k 
thnro  in  no  unity,  and  tho  whole  thing  has  bodU  stupidly  apOilL 
miglit  liavo  been  settled  in  a  fow  days.  Fmncc  is  nfraid  of  grei 
complications.  It  might  have  been  settled  in  a  ftM  iay^  ' 
French  won't  hoar  of  an  intorvention  and  a  disombarknWDt  of  ^ 
Tmo  it  might  have  serious  consequences  for  Hgypt ;  jrot  I  h 
nothing  citn  bo  done  without  the  Sultan.' — Baron  do  '~  ' 
'Egypt,' p.  821, 


Such  was  the  sad  pnss  to  which  English  diplom.icy  (ox  w( 
sented  by  the  Librrsl  Ministry)  had  reductnl  ihe  poor  yoi 
Prin4:n,  and  the  iiiHuencc  oi  Kngland  in  I^gypt.  This  despoil 
cry  fnun  the  heart  of  tlie  young  Khedive  brings  vividly  bel 
us  ihe  position  to  which  the  joint 'nieddling  and  mnddliog'  I 
brought  him.  And  here  we  cAnnol  forbear  rcpioduuog 
'touch  of  nature'  that  'makes  the  whole  world  kin.'  1 
unfortunate  Prince  closrd  his  despniring  nppenl  to  the  Kngl 
Minister  with  the  following  touching  picture  of  his  own  perse 
position : — 

'  I  have  passed  a  dreadful  timo.  Were  I  alone  I  ahoold  not  e 
Yon  am  married,  and  knotr  what  it  {« to  tremble  for  those  one  l( 
host :  it  is  not  ea;  (sic),  and  matters  aro  not  improTod  by  women  en 
all  day  long,  xot  I  could  uot  send  my  family  awajr ;  it  iroold  d 
looked  liki:  fear— a  wcaknoNK.  I  asiinre  you  it  ix  not  pleaautt  Ic 
at  tho  memy  of  one's  eucmiea  witliunt  any  means  of 
Baron  do  Ualartio'M '  Egypt,'  p.  321. 

When   we    reflect   on   tho   cause   whicli    hail    brongli 
trusting  Prince  to  ibis  forlorn  condition,  his  piteous  compli 
is  not  pleasant  reading  for  patriotic  Englishmen,  nor  Frai' 


pieaaansN 
remtuM 
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oen  «itlM>r.  Ho  had  Ipftn^  on  tbc  Catutomtnittm,  bat  chi«flj 
on  KoglUti  support,  tmd  found  bi>th  but  broWn  rccds  in  hi« 
boar  of  trial.  It  i>  true  that  ttip  first  announcpmcnt  of  tlic 
tauat  of  tliv  irijii(-lail«  produced  k  panir  in  thr  rnindu  of 
tb*  MinUters,  ebieflv  l)Ol•auH^  they  brlirvnl  that  a  I'urkish 
Im(  was  to  accompany  (h<-  I-'ici)c;h  an<l  Knglixh  shipi ;  and  they 
fcvcd  the  moral  and  reli^ioui  inQuf^ncc  of  *ur)i  a  conjunction, 
iu  mam  tbsn  ihv  cannon  of  tli«  iurKlol,  in  its  effect  on  th« 
popalar  mind,  Bui,  as  sa^cious  in  their  acts  of  omission  ns 
of  nxBoiission,  not  only  hnd  the  two  Cabinets  failed  to  «MTure 
tkii,  but  tiiey  iiiccmit^i  in  provoking  a  Turkisb  protest  against 
ibe  pMcecdio([.  which  took  out  its  «ting.  But  of  this  at  first 
ibe  Egyptian  Ministers  wen-  ignorant  Thoy  held  tn-n  councils, 
s)  which  one  of  them  implored  his  colleagnex  not  to  resut 
(mpposing  the  men-of-war  were  sent  for  more  than  display). 
'Wio  speaks  of  resisting?'  answered  Mahmoud  Samy,  the 
I^oniirr.  '  VVe  want  to  know  how  to  do  honour  to  the  fleft*  of 
the  Padishah  and  hit  allies.'  In  their  nerplcxity  they  called 
on  Ae  Khulive  to  know  what  traa  to  be  aono.  He  repliiHl :  '  I 
don't  know.  1  shall  tromply  with  any  demand,  so  far  as  the 
rinnaiu  allow.'  But  when  six  vessels  onlv  aTrivcl,  and  none 
*f  thfm  I'urkish,  and  news  came  of  the  Sultan's  protest,  there 
"Wan  immediate  reaction;  aiw!  the  Mini«t<*rs  resumed^ their 
•Bilmlc  of  insolent  contempt  for  the  Powers  and  the  Khedive. 
I&is  feeling  increased  as  time  went  on  and  the  arrival  of  the 
•Jiipuras  followed  by  no  action  of  the  Powers  sending  them  ; 
•hile  ihc  farcn  acted  by  Dervish  Pasha  at  <raift>,  and  the 
KbtT  fiim^  of  the  Conference  »t  Constantinople,  were  allowed  to 
** played  out;  although  the  native*  saw  equally  through  both, 
Wd  kughed  at  the  bt-ants  of  the  (naours,  who  were  thus  easily 
huoilwinked  by  the  Padulinh. 

Uut  that  contempt  of  Ministry  and  people  culminated,  when 
iWtbw  that  lle«t  lie  '  As  idle  as  a  painted  ship  Upon  a  painted 
("tttD,'  within  sight  and  sound  of  the  indiscriminate  massacre 
<^  the  Christians  by  the  scum  of  the  Arab  populace,  niiled  by 
l*CMlinT,  on  the  inetnorable  Itth  of  June;  and  when  days  and 
•ws  draggcnl  by  without  even  a  threat  of  retribution,  while 
*•  Christian  remnant  fl«l  ihe  country.  Arahi  and  bis  sap- 
pottCTs  felt  themselves  masters  of  the  situation,  after  the  arcn- 
■omineer  had  been  publicly  decorated  by  the  Sultan  ;  and  the 
*^  alternative  then  presented  was,  either  submission  t<i  the 
****  of  Arahi  and  Mahmoud  Samy,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
^•rtstian  element  from  Egypt,  or  a  resort  to  lonx  to  compel 
''dcrand  reparation-  A  full  month  passed  before  any  move- 
"1*01  was  mode,  and  then  it  was  a  separate,  not  a  conjoint  one, 
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by  a  sudden  an<]  lliorougb  d«parlurc  from  cvory  priDciplc  "i 
the  policy  previously  pursued  by  the  Engliali  Cabinet.  Ii  h»t 
been  ihown  that,  from  the  commencement  of  the  Efvpliwi 
imbroglio  up  to  this  point,  the  Cnbini-t  liiiit  blunderc-d  in  rvctt 
at<-p  it  htid  taken,  nnd  w.t*  ther<-foi«  co[n[H!llc(i  fimilly  to  eVf 
out  itsdiplomnlitrrniluTfS  by  adopting  (be  lust  r«son  in  national 
quarrels,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  diplomacy  to  avert.  Even  in 
takinj^  this  step,  however,  ilcr  Majesty's  Ministers  resorictl  Ut 
false  pretences,  and  alienated  from  Enj*land  her  two  alliet, 
France  and  Turkey,  both  of  whom,  by  a  discreet  diplomiicv, 
might  have  been  ooncilintwl,  evirn  if  th«y  would  nut  co-opcralt 
For,  ns  Lonl  Salisbury  has  justly  observed,  sustAinet!  in  hit 
altegiitiiin  by  the  one  member  of  the  Cabiuet  who  witLdm 
from  that  Cabinet  in  consequence  of  its  action, 

*It  was  tho  caae  of  a  Govonunont  who  sent  n  floet^  a  vnat  fleet,  iato 
a  port  where  the;  )iad  no  iut^i-nntional  right  to  go  ;  and,  wboa  tkll 
fleet  was  there,  demanded  that  certain  nrmngemciito  should  bo  mtit 
on  land  wliich  thoy  had  no  iutcmationiil  right  to  <iiaiiiiii<l,  and,  «iivii 
those  demands  wcro  not  satisfiod,  enforced  tbeai  by  the  bmnbardiiieiil 
of  a  groat  commercial  port.' 

The  pretext  that  the  safety  of  the  English  fleet  demanded  ibe 
disarmament  of  the  Egyptian  forts,  and  that  the  refusal  of  tlie 
Egyptian  authorities  to  suspend  all  warlike  preparations  con- 
stituted a  casus  belli,  juslifying  a  bumbardmenl,  canoOit  t> 
supported  by  any  code  of  International  Law,  or  by  the  usage  <f 
nations.  Moreover,  if  wounded  national  pride,  or  jnitktv 
required  the  condign  piinixhment  of  the  offending  native  popo- 
lalion  of  Alexandria  for  the  massacre  in  June,  iu  ord«r  » 
ensure  indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  for  the  future,  vhr 
retort  to  a  subterfuge  to  enforce  it,  before  avowing  such  » 
purpose  and  demanding  satisfaction  of  the  authorities,  *lic 
possessed  full  powers  to  give  it?  Was  it  not  also  essrnlisl 
that,  before  provoking  a  further  ontbreak  of  fanatical  fun, 
pn-cautions  should  have  been  taken  to  protect  the  Christian 
residents,  still  remaining  at  Alexandria,  from  a  re]>ctition  of  llic 
terrible  scenes  of  a  month  before?  \'et  no  such  wanting  wu 
given  in  time  to  be  available,  no  such  precautions  were  taken, 
and  the  chief  sufferers  from  the  consequences  of  that  bflin- 
bardtncnt  were  (he  Christians:  their  lives  and  property  far 
forty -eight  hours  being  left  at  the  mercy  of  a  mob  of  fatwtiOi 
who,  after  murdering  all  they  could  lay  hands  on,  consumrastrd 
thi'ir  work  by  burning  down  and  destroying  tbc  Europcm 
quarter  nf  the  ctty.  The  Cabinet  which  Mint  Uiat  fleet  W 
bark,  not  to  bite,  had  miule  no  preparation  for  such  an  eoiH* 

gwicy; 
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fuatl  koncT,  Aji  on  itic  lllli  of  Junr,  riot,  rapine.,  anil 
lield  c.irnival  ut  Alcxiiiidriu  uiidicrknl,  until,  glutted 
•  aad  plunder,  the  Arabs  de»iite<i  fmm  tlivir  fieadish 
Then,  and  not  till  itien,  the  few  men  nbo  could  be 
om  ibe  ships,  aided  by  the  ■jfmpi'hlzing  crews  of 
if  other  nationnlities,  ntmc  on  shor^,  and  stood  sentinel 
smoking  nitns  and  the  corpses  of  the  Christians  Ij'ing 
'  beneath  them. 
tpetent  nutliorities  on  the  spot  hjive  dcclan*<l  that  less  tlian 
nnd  men,  landed  on  the  coast  at  or  near  Ahuukir,  could 
Jltercepied  the  retreat  of  Arab)  und  TouHki  with  their 
itised  handful  of  troops,  immediately  after  the  bombard- 
have  saved  the  citj-,  and  nipped  in  the  bud  the  war  sub- 
tiy  wa|^  nt  the  cost  of  thousiuids  of  lives  and  live 
as  of  money.  It  is  nmnxing  to  witness  so  little  foro 
U,  and  surh  an  utter  abiMUKK  of  preparation,  on  the  [nrt  of 
inisteri^  who  si.-nt  uut  ;iii  ;irnii'(l  (let^t  to  n  barbarous  euuniry 
■we  »  hostile  and  menacing  |>opulntion,  which  bud  just 
their  compatriots  and  other  Cliristian  residents, 
the  many  pleas  set  up  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  to 
bombardment  of  Alexandria  and  subseijuent  warlike 
loas  in  Egvpl,  the  mo^l  inipoitnDt  were  the  necessity  of 
Ig  the  safely  of  the  fleet,  meii.iced  by  the  strengthening  of 
^ptian  forts,  and  the  existence  of  '  anarchy  '  in  Kgypt 
lling  tlic  safety  of  foreign  residents,  and  the  free  |>asage 
Sdcx  Canal. 

b  Uie  first  plea  we  have  nlreadj  dealt.  As  to  the  second, 
y  or  the  *  want  of  government,'  or  absence  of  authority, 
t  exist  for  a»  hour  in  Hgypl. 

ihe  30th  of  January,  four  d.iys  after  the  date  of  bis  despatch 
"■ambetta  approving  of  the  Joint  Note,  Lord  Ciinnrillc 
Lord  Lyons  that  '  Her  Majesty's  Government  do  not 
much  danger  of  such  an  outbreak  as  would  cause 
and  on  the  succeeding  7th  of  February  he  stated  to  tlic 
of  Lords  that  *  there  does  not  seem  any  immediate  danger 
WfAy  and  tlisonler.'  *  In  reply  to  the  Porte's  Protest 
Btlie  Joint  Note,  Austria,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Itussia, 
im  the  2nd  of  February  an  identic  commuuication  to  the 
LB  favour  of  maintaining  the  iialus  yw  in  Egypt.  '  They 
opinion  that  the  statu*  quo  could  not  be  modified,  except 
Kcord  between  the  Great  Powers  and  the  Suzerain  Power.' 
being  the  facts,  the  Kiiglish  Government,  to  cover  this 
0u  case,  invoked  a  novel  priacijdc  of  International  Law, 
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which  must  surprixe  nl!  students  of  that  Code,  buth  at 
nii<]  nbriKid,  viz.  *  the  rights  uodvr  thL>  Treutv  of  IMO,  and  'dm 
late  riruiitns,  whidi  inake  it  legitimate  to  tisc  what  mar  \» 
termed  lutemalional  Police  Poictrx.'*  If  such  newly-discoverw 
'  Internalionnl  Police  Powcis '  authorize  the  bombardinent  of  ill 
forts  of  »  Power  with  whom  nc  arc  nt  pence,  the  sooatr  tfaa 
Trnity  and  those  Firmans  nro  revised,  the  better:  since  th 
tsune  privilr^s  must  btr  ncconlts)  to  nil  the  signntiuies  u  we] 
as  to  ourselves,  and  imitnlion  might  prove  most  in^ronvenieat  t 
England. 

'j'he  protection  of  the  residents,  and  fi^e  passage  of  the  Sua 
Canal,  ure  the  remaining  pretests.  But  Her  Majesty's  MinialM 
were  wsTTMd  in  advance,  hy  their  agenta  on  the  spot,  that  tli 
mere  presence  of  the  fleet  in  Ejryptian  waters  onl^-  CIMM 
insteai)  of  rrmoving,  the  hostility  of  the  nntivR  element  agtinl 
the  foreigners  >n  their  midst ;  and  wheii  the  wisdom  of  ihl 
warning  wns  reriftMl  by  results,  it  was  ihoivn  that  no  prepaM 
tions  hud  bei^n  uuide  to  nfl'onl  thiit  protection,  even  after  acts  t 
violence  bad  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  tbei 
lives.  That  the  Goverrunent  bad  warning  and  neglected  it,  tfa 
published  despatches  prove. 

On  the  30ih  of  May  Mr.  Cookson,  at  the  m)ue«t  of  (he  M* 
British  merchants  at  Alexandria,  telegraphed  to  Lord  GranvU] 
a  warning  which  proved  prophetic,  but  which  was  insufficiiM 
to  rause  Her  Mnjesty's  Ministrrs  lo  provide  for  the  nioloclici 
of  British  and  other  Christian  residents  in  Kgypt-  These  sH 
Air.  Cookson's  worils; — 

'  Britifih  rosidents  in  Alexandria  call  upon  Har  Wi^eBty's  Goisl 
mont  lo  jirofidf  r^cifnl  nwnii*  fur  the  protecJion  of  Ikeir  littt.  .  J 
Tha  Email  eqiindroQ  actually  in  port  coi^d  only  silonce  lh«  tlteof  ll 
figjrplian  forts,  otifj  vkmi  themi  fmit  were  ditahM.lhe't  ttonUeemmttt 
a  period  of  great  danger  to  Europeans.  ieht>  uould  be  at  tie  Mtraf  i 
tudtart  tmuperated  by  defeat ;  wbilo  tho  English  Admital  ooow  lU 
riab  his  men  oalioro,  m  his  wbolo  av^iilable  force  for  abom  opm&M 
dven  tuit  rxetvd  300  men,  although  tbo  eqna<lroa  was  sent  bet«  to  ■■'■'i 
guard  Europoon  life  and  property.' 

Mr.  Cookson  verified,  in  his  own  person,  the  truth  of  w 
warning,  just  a  fortnight  later;  as  did  also  the  nnprotMM 
Uritish  [K>pulation  of  Alexandria.  ' 

With  regard   to   tlte   earthwork*   and   fortifications,  at  tui 

Eeriod,  assurances  were  given  to  Imth   Houses  of  Parlisn™* 
y  members  of  the  Goverument,  that  '  Her  Majesty's  *■*«'''' 
mcnt  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  fortifications  at  AksV 
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driiaad  tli«  puaitions  nf  the  carthw-nrks,  such  lU  to  cantP  Us  to 
fi*f  sot  Ihe  tligktfit  anxietif  or  a/yprehertiion  with  regard  to  the 
«irtv  of  thp  fleel ;'  but  as  reganls  the  safety  of  the  population, 
■uitningly  appeaIiii|T  lor  protectioD,  no  Atlfintion  srrtns  ii>  hnrt! 
tna  Touchtafrd,  and  certainly  no  prpcautioni  were  taken.  The 
lUniilers  nf  the  Govprnnirat  have  ur^rd  aj^in  and  again,  that 
tlvT  rould  not  havr  fororirn  that  the  bom  ban)  mm t  of  the  forts 
■Hold  have  been  followed  by  the  dettriirtion  of  Alexandria 
iml  the  masMcre  of  th*^  Christian*,  and  that  ihi^refore  thev  were 
Ml  to  blame  for  not  having  troop*  r«ady  to  land  ;  but  thry 
fctpt  or  ignore  the  plain  warning  of  Mr,  Cookion  six  week* 
Jitiioutly. 

With  reference  to  the  Soez  Canal,  it  was  reepcclMl  by  the 
Cgrpttins,  and  no  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  transit  was 
Bade  by  them,  nnr  ercn  the  cutting  off  of  its  fre»h-wat*-r  supplies, 
■til  alter  thn  miliiaty  occupation  of  the  Crtnal  by  the  Knglish 
Rnt;  aJlhougli  nothing  could  have  hrrn  easier,  at  any  pcrio<l 
oTtbe  war,  than  for  them  to  harr  bIocke<l  up  its  channel,  or 
■InDQyed  its  banks,  in  a  few  hours.  In  this  instance  the 
^fpians  showed  more  forbearance  than  any  ciFilized  people 
ynid  have  done  ;  but  tliat  tianger,  in  the  beginning,  was  purely 
■O^inary,  and  had  no  foundation  in  fact. 

And  (his  is  the  third  cimnt  of  the  indictment ;  in  answer  to 
■Wth  Her  Majesty's  Ministry  can  only  plead  the  preilitfe  ac- 
Vwd  by  the  warlike  operations  subsequently  carried  out  by 
*e  »nny  and  navy,  and  a  possible  future  PnjUwloraie  over 
^pt,  in  fact  if  not  in  name.  This  spatmcNlic  rigour  of  tbc 
■wknif  torpid  Cabinet  was  of  no  avail.  The  otter  inefficiency 
'id  impolicy  of  (he  extreme  measure  was  proved  by  the  re*ult. 
It  only  made  Arab!  the  champion  of  the  Kgy|nian  people  against 
•  fiirdgn  invader,  and  gave  him  (ba(  o<lour  of  patriotism,  which 
■8*  «1!  be  re<juired  to  rule  or  ruin  the  country.  U  made  the 
Kb«live  a  State  prisoner,  and  centred  the  Government  in  a 
"•ffltnittee  of  national  defence.  It  sent  thousands,  previously 
'"Wile  or  indilffrrnt  to  Arabi,  flocking  to  his  staiulard.  It 
iinyed  on  his  side  the  Ulcma*  and  Notables,  the  men  of  pro- 
pty  and  position,  and  the  populace;  and  it  imperilled  the 
•"ei  of  such  patriots  as  Clierif,  and  the  faithful  few  who  clung 
'"  the  Khedive^  in  his  fallen  foriunos.  Tinally,  it  necessitated 
"*  Kading  of  an  army,  to  leave  matters  worse  than  we  found 
'•wm,  and  lo  find  ourselves  aoUuury  in  the  face  of  Europe,  with 
•Sphinx's  riddle  to  solve. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  professions  of  the  Cabinet  square 
■ith  their  p)-rf»rmances,  and  whether  even  the  small  merit  of 
^atutcncy  can  be  accorded  to  them.     Turning  to  the  oflicial 
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dedaiBCion  of  notic;,  addnMed  bjr  Lord  GrnnWIlc  to  the  Ed 

Contul-GcDend  in  Eg)l>t,  November  4tli,  1881,  we 
professions  of  ditintcrrstcdncss,  cominvncin];  tlius : — 

'TLe  policy  of  Hlt  MujeBly'a  Govenunont  toirards  Egypt  hM  W 
other  aiui  tliaa  thti  pruspt^rity  of  tlie  country,  aad  its  full  tiojoyiMBli 
of  tliat  liberty  wbicU  it  han  uljliiiui;d  uudur  buccmsito  FinoMts  of  tlie 
Sultan,  coiioluduig  with  the  Finnan  of  1S79.  [Tlw  firauD  haf 
nferKd  to  is  that  vMdi  Hubstitntod  Ti^wfik  for  IstB*il,  and  gav 
siiioc«6eioii  to  Iho  oldest  sou  of  tlie  former.] 

After  enumerating  '  the  reforms  which  had  brcn  ncromplii 
through  the  motion  of  the  English  and  French  ('onirolT 
General,'  Lord  (Granville  goes  on  to  deprecate  any  aliempt 
'  to  impoM  on  tho  E)^ptiaa  ]>eople  a  system  of  juri^rodonoc  wUdl 
wonld  conflict  with  that  which  they  have  inheritod  fkyxa  tholr  &tknJ 
In  reference  to  the  reform  of  joBtioc,  as  admiaistcrod  ataoU  HiB 
Dalivc«,  no  have  felt,'  ho  says,  ■  that  the  Uinistry  of  Ilis  Hi^neoil 
is  aloDo  compotont  to  teooocile  WeBttrn  and  MobammodaD  Ia«  in  U 
manner  which  would  oonunaad  tho  oonSdcnco  and  eatisJ/  tbo  re^uifr- 
nuiDts  of  tho  nntiTc  population.'  '^M 

Then,  following  these  glittering  generalities,  comeiadccflR 
lion  which,  in  view  of  subsequent  events,  is  painfully  prophetic  i 

'It  ciinnnt  be  too  clearly  underetood  thsLt  England  dain*  •^ 
partirnn  Mimtlrg  in  Egm't.  lo  tho  Opinion  of  Her  UajeMy'il 
Qovc^niinciit,  a  jmrl'iimn  Minlttr-ij,  founded  <m  the  ntppoH  tf  «l 
forr.ign  (iiwi-Tntarul,  or  on  ihr.  pcmoniU  injtacncie  of  a  fartif^ 
iliplamatie  agmt,  is  nuitlicr  calcnhttod  to  IM  of  serrioo  to  IM 
coantrij  it  admininlprr,  nor  In  thai  of  the  cn'ntnj  in  tclttme  tnlattfi 
it  in  mqiponcd  to  hn  mainlainM,  It  can  only  tend  to  alienate  QM 
))Opulutiuu  &oni  their  true  ftllvgiaiioe  to  tlieir  Surereisu,  and  ffti 
rifle  to  eounter-iutrigudM,  wluuh  are  detriuiuutid  to  the  i&tenctl 
of  the  State.' 

It  is  evident  that,  while  penning  these  lines.  Lord  I)ufl*eriii  < 
mission  bad  no  place  in  the  imagination  of  the  writer;  sine* 
language  could  not  more  clearly  indicate  its  scope  and  aim 
No  pen  could  more  distinctly  trace  the  exact  condition  int^ 
wbirb  the  policy  of  the  Cahinel  has  brought  both  England  an* 
Egypt,  and  the  strained  position  from  which  'the  personal  io 
fluenoe  of  n  foreign  diplomatic  agent'  (Lord  DufTerin)  can  aloc>< 
relieve  them. 

1'he  one  chief  reason  why  Arab!  dared  to  defy  tlie  power  0 
this  country,  has  been  pointed  out  by  Lord  Salisbury 
speech  at  Ldinburgb  : — 

*  Tho  first  thing  that  strikes  yon,  when  you  look  at  it  as  a  ' 
li  wonder  that  Ambi  I'nKba,  nith  his  force  and  with  hi§  opportu 
ahonld  hare  ilofiod  oa  ho  did  the  power  of  each  a  country  as  < 
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How  wM  tiuti  vayHltty  to  be  Kolrod  ?  If  uiy  oatiim  aslEm 
tUU  to  got  into  war  with  •  weaker  auttun  wliicb  in  snfficiently 
(nOited  to  know  tlie  great  difiereuoe  tliat  t-iista  between  tbom,  you 
mi7  depend  npon  it  tbat  there  is  emnt-'tUing  in  tho  conduct  of  tbAt 
tbmgst  nation  wbicb  indiieea  the  weaki>r  nation  lo  believe  thnt  tho 
hmrcouotr;  will  never  exert  its  strength.  We  havo  heard  n  grwit 
im  »boat  prttli^,  I  detest  the  word.  It  does  not  really  oxprc»« 
<Aii  wc  mean.  I  eboold  ntbor  aay  "  military  credit."  JliJitary 
otJit  ttonds  in  precieoly  the  aamo  position  as  financial  credit.  Tbo 
tw  of  it  i«  to  ropreeont  a  military  power,  and  to  effixst  tho  objects 
rf>  military  power  without  tho  necessity  of  a  recoarso  to  armK.' 

•  V  •  ■  •  • 

_'W<  wero  in  the  pottition  of  a  flnaucial  operator  who  lutd  ruined 
\m  own  crodit  by  doubtful  and  dangerous  oporntioiis.  Wo  bod 
*|ili»Joie>t  our  military  credit  at  Majoba  Uiil,  whcro  wo  had  talcen 
Op  ^position  of  a  Power  that  was  willing  to  gubmit  to  any  immlt 
aU  night  bo  placed  npon  it.  Wo  had  proclaimed  to  the  world  ttiut 
*«iRro  not  ready  to  fight  for  our  military  renown,  and  tho  tradition 
'^  tax  snctfttors  was  lost  in  na.  It  was  a  falw!  pnHJamaLiau 
— «  |iR>clainattoa  that  th«  Ministry  had  no  mandate  from  the 
intioii  to  mnko.  and  which  tho  nation,  at  tho  firnt  ojiportuoity, 
'o'nl  tbciD  to  disATow.  Bat  tho  diMTowa]  has  cotit  bloo<l  and 
Imnuo  which,  if  they  hod  boon  moro  careful  of  tho  reputation  of 
fii>  cutuitry,  need  novor  have  been  expended.  Yon  know,  gontlemou, 
^  in  times  past,  three  yean  ago,  those  who  maintained  Kncb  doo- 
"ioes  and  insisted  on  tho  nocoasity  of  tho  main  ton  iineo  of  your 
*(liluy  credit  as  odd  of  tlio  most  pnieions  inliiTritanoeii  of  th<!  nation, 
Ondcnonnccd  ax  "Jingoes."  But  thiMc  Jingoen  aru  justified  now. 
Ii^  hate  Her  Majesty's  GoTcmment  for  euumrtd.  Tht-y  have 
^nA  Hur  Slajraty'ii  Govcmmeut  to  duroonstnito  iu  action  that 
viick  is  ihoir  principal  oootentiou,  that,  if  jou  euQisr  imlitary  credit 
b  ba  obscured,  tho  Ikult  uinat  bo  wijied  oat  in  blood.' 

That  this  was  tbo  chief  reason  for  the  audacious  resistance  of 
t^j'piians  is  most  true  ;  but  there  were  others  also  to  which 
■e  must  briefly  allude.  The  xiRvas  policy  of  the  English 
^*bgntt  was  sti<rh  ns  to  perplex  all  hnmnn  understanding — onft 
Carat  blustering  ok  Boreas,  the  next  ns  mild  a*  /ephyr.  Not 
**Irhad  it  eaien  much  dirt  elsewhere;  but,  even  with  regard 
lo  Egypt,  until  it  assumed  a  spasmodic  attitude  and  became 
'  belligerent,  nobody,  in  or  out  of  Egypt,  believed  that  Englond 
•™ttM  intervene,  with  or  without  co-operntion  from  any  other 
•*'•».  Ilcr  Majesty's  Ministers  had  blown  hot  and  cold 
"tenalely  so  often  in  thi>  Inniness,  that  tho  ixiMibllily  of  iheir 
••rikiag  a  blow  was  undn^amt  of.  The  twenty-four  boors' 
**'»iBg  given  by  Admiral  Strymour  of  the  opening  of  boatilitics, 
"■^tt certain  condition*,  was  reg:inied  as  a  mere  menace  and  not 
**  >  MTious  declaration  of  a  settled  purpose.    Arab!  himself  has 
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detailed  to  0.  friend  his  convictions  and  feelings  on  tliis  poiuL! 
He  relntcs  ttiat,  althimpli  sntislied  the  Admiral  would  nol  am 
out  his  thri^nt  of  bombnrtlment,  he  yet  could  not  divt^st  iiimMU 
of  some  little  nnxiety  on  the*  *uhjc<:t,  f(-clin|^  hour  critic^  ihr 
situation  had  become.  He  tell«  how  liiic  troubled  sleep  wu 
broken,  in  the  earlj  tnamiii{^,  by  the  booming  of  the  Britiili 
cannon,  and  bow  the  cold  sweat  bedewed  his  blow  at  the  ihnugfit 
that  tbi»  small  country  of  5,000,000  souls — mostly  pcjiaful 
tillers  of  the  soil — was  arrayed  in  arms  against  on«  of  tt)i 
strongest  of  European  Poners. 

From  that  hour  to  the  tlosc  of  the  short  and  unequal  slnlKgl^ 
t^M^  Kgypliana,  though  ihey  fought  brnvely  and  dciperatel;  •! 
fml,  soon  bore  themselves  behind  their  entnmchments  »s  IWD 
without  hopir.  Their  war  was  almost  entirely  a  defensive  irw— 
tbey  trusted  to  the  spu<le,  to  the  climate,  and  to  some  fonoga 
intervention  to  rid  them  of  the  presence  of  the  hated  invadff. 
far  more  than  to  their  own  armed  resistance.  I'bry  lisl«at^ 
to  the  seductive  tongue  of  M.  de  Lesseps  (hrotxling  nosiomlv 
over  his  canal  as  a  bird  over  its  nest),  and  to  Fri-m-h,  linliu. 
and  other  foreign  sympnlhizers,  who  fed  them  with  false  h'>p» 
That  tbev  never  carried  out  their  threats  of  iiiiitatinj;  oIIkt 
races,  which  had  repelled  the  invader  by  retorting  to  inamiatiif 
and  burning  their  country  and  capital  cities,  proves  thai  ibt 
Egyptians  are  a  milder  race,  and  not  made  of  the  stemrr  snw 
which  is  capable  of  such  retaliation.  Recourse  to  such  eitnot 
measures  inigbt  have  relai'ded  the  conquest,  and  have  madeil 
more  costly  in  life  and  treasure,  but  from  the  opening  of  li«il2i- 
tics  every  sane  man  knew  there  could  be  but  one  tcnniiulicB 
to  them  ;  and  that  not  long  delayed,  when  the  Power  wUicb  W 
provoked  snd  commenced  the  conflict  put  forth  its  strength. 

It  was  under  such  circumstances,  and  by  such  pleas,  that  m 
vote  of  credit  was  nsknl  for  and  obLtincd,  to  caiTy  on  s  wU 
already  commenced  without  the  sanction  of  Parliament ;  and  llit 
conflict  was  soon  pushed  on  to  its  victorious  conclusion.  D* 
skill  of  our  commanders  and  the  valour  of  our  soldiers  d«scm 
all  the  praise  they  hare  received  ;  but  wc  cannot  help  feeUnfr 
in  common  with  many  of  our  countrymen,  that  we  have  |i** 
way  to  n  display  of  vanity  and  sclf-ghirifi ration,  whid  h* 
tended  to  make  us  somewhat  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  f"rn^ 
nations.  We  would  commend  to  tin-  notice  of  our  readri*  i* 
well-timed  remarks,  which  Mr.  Kinglake  has  recently  made  i* 
the  excellent  Preface  prefixed  to  the  cabinet  edition  of 
■eveuth  volume  of  his  'Crimean  War' : — 

'  Thd  fault,  nnluBB  I  inietnkL',  lay  all  in  tboHo  "  ttliowmou  "  <£i 
vrho,  iMKwuae  much  uugagod  in  the  busiuees  of  what  Fiance  a__ 
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n^,"  un  daprivtsl  of  the  aemu  of  Proitortion  ;  and  <msa 
leni  Mv  Kuinii  nho  cild  Kumulf  bo  chikrgvd  with  the 
&vi»iriiig  thuir  Coauliy  undulj :  fur,  to  do  tliuca  tdicnr 
f  apply  thi;  Nimu  tliousAiid-fuM  nia|piifier  to  anj  potty 

u  well  aK  to  wluit  tlic  ttrmed  Puritoii  WM  ftccnstomed  b) 
lit  meroj."  Stilt,  by  too  1m^  n  wiij  of  giving  oxpraBuoti 
itf  all,  wii*  only  ■  uAtiuu'*  utiod-LiimoUT,  our  StutA  rIiow- 
ed  it  noixibU'  for  any  furaigu  olwemn  lo  aaoiuw  Hobor 
'  awelTuig  witli  triompb  becauM  ber  inognifiiieut  troojia, 

a  oonuBUidcr  ax  Wolxnli-y,  pronxl  struugor  tliao  iiativa 

.  rcspoiisibililiei  of  Iler  Majealy's  Miniilers  for  the 
9  of  thv  war  ihey  had  commcDced  so  wantoaly,  have 
I  (tiUy  fastened  upon  thpm.  Eron  after  Egypt  had 
self  to  dcfrnd  farr  snil  against  invasion,  ana  aftor 
AIcsAndria,  nn  opportiinily  wa*  oflcrwl  to  the  Peace 
»  suddenly  convened  into  a  War  (iAhinct,  tn  ter- 
untH|u.-U  vtniiiigle  without  further  efTution  of  blood, 
lost  identical  nitli  those  fmally  iioncmled  to  Arab!  and 
lies  through  the  fmce  of  a  iTial  (which  it  look  monlhx 
forwid  five  minutes  to  jtei  through),  were  pro|>osed  by 
in  from  the  camp  of  Kafr-Dowar,  just  twelve  days 
lombardmeai,  and  disdainfully  rejecleil  hy  Her  Ma- 
listers.  The  Blue-books  furnish  the  proofs  of  this, 
)  jcsponsibilitr  of  the  war  upoD  the  Ministers  who 
r  such  an  opportunity.*  These  proofs  arc  to  be  found 
mpondencF  bcrtwern  Mr.  Cartwrigbt,  acting  Consul- 
nd  Lord  Ciranrilie,  which  via  shall  briefly  summa- 
Ihe  24th  of  Julv,  18S2,  Mr  Carlwright  telegraphs  to 
rilte,  tliat  Ali  Moubarek,  fonner  Minister  of  Public 
let  Chcrif,  hail  re:iehe<I  Alexniidria,  and  reported  to 
r«  th»t  at  Kafr-Dowar  he  hud  seen  Arab!  encamped 
'  thousand  men.  Arabi's  officers  bad  informed  him 
Dglub  terms  were,  the  dlsmisGal  of  Arab!  hiRKcIf, 
Imeot  of  the  army,  and  the  formation  of  a  foreign  or 
mdartDcric  ;  and  they  dcclanrd  these  lennt  lo  be  in- 
The  ennuing  day  {25tb)  Mr.  Cartwright  telegraphs 
nnrilte  as  fidlnws  : — 

Bareace  to  my  dcepstcb  of  yesl«iday,  I  haro  tho  houour  to 
Ut  Uonbank  catlcl  ou  Sir  A.  Colvin  this  morning,  and 
aiid«r£i>nd  that  Arabi  and  Tonlba  Pachas  wor<p  in  reality 
iusitato  in  the  coarae  tboy  woro  aoir  pnTsmng.  He  tnea 
tbey  had  prio-iteiy  tneoimued  Aim  to  »otiiul  the  Bnsftuk 
'or  lemw.     Sir  A.  Oolvia  raplied  that  ho  had  no  authority, 
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but  tliAt  application  should  bo  toAiIo  to  Admiral  So;         , 

tbo  Cim&nttKV:  wns  chargcil  with  tlic  whole  ta>tl«r,  um  Ib&t  of 
Admiral  could  oalj  aet  as  intormrdinr^.  After  hearing  llu»a  n 
tiom.  A]i  Monbardc  proModod  to  mnkn  t}in  folloiring  »totoBWi< 
thongbt  tbat,  ftft«r  removing  obstructions  from  tho  luDrnmiditii  4 
aa  ft  plodgo  of  sincority,  tbi;  rctjrlii  niight  nrojmao  to  Sir  Boaui 
Sc^inoor  thnt  thi*-  Ryi/plian  Army  thonld  oit  diwo^ml,  iwd  ll| 
(oicopt  Ibo  princiitiil  ofBrcni^  k1i(»u1<I  retim,  Ihr  riaifleadai 
tmplif  banuJuvi.  Sir  A.  (i'olviii  iciiggcRtttd  tbnt  tf  wnch  tenn 
prtmovod,  Ibcro  vmi  no  timn  t>>  Ihk^  becauttu  corabiiicd  and 
wbtiliniog  forcoa  woro  btiing  [irujmrcd.  MonbaR>k  Fuotui  tbi 
pr({iuH»l  liiniKtiIf  more  dofioitttly.  Ho  said  tbat  mr»t  of  tb6  ( 
(includiug  TouIIm)  teerv  ajuioun  Ui  kocihv  Iheir  tnfrt^,  and 
force  Arobi,  bonrovur  uncouiju'oiniHiii^  lio  raiKbl  bo,  to  retire 
belii^vod  tb<j  Army  eoold  bn  tbns  Mjilit  ttp,  aiid  resutoiioa  f 
an  cud.'— Despatch  No.  423,  p.  210,  No.  17. '  Egrp^' 

Od  SvXj  26tb  Mr.  Csrtwright  ttlegrapha  that 

•no  further  ovcrtun^a  ttnvo  jui,  hoeii  mad«  hj  All  Uotib_„ 
eonneotioti  with  tliu  iiuggi.«ti(in  irnido  by  him  aud  repotted- 
de«i>atchea.'  "" 

Loitl  Granville's  response  to  Mr.  Cttrtwright  on  tbel 
July  (also  hy  telegraph)  says : — 

'  Her  MdcstyV  Gorsnuaont  are  propnrod  to  ontsrtoin  anpr  pro; 
mado  on  boliBlf  of  Ambi,  provided  thoy  aro  hcmijidt,  but  it  i>ho 
ondovtood  tliat  ift'-ij  mimli  he  rrady  t/i  arcept  no  Itrmt  $^vrt  aftv 
fuhi'iimon.  .  .  ,  M<:nnwhiIc,IIcr>[gti(sty'sGoTonui]oatwiUM| 
tlioir  military  pnipnrntiona.'  B 

On  till-  27th  Lord  ttranvilli*  auihorizi-s  Sir  A.  CoR 
resuiui?  ntceudimce  :it  tUe  Couniil  in  his  eapncity  of  Conti 
General,  and  France  sends  similar  instnictions  lo  her  CmtQ 
On  the  2$th  Mr.  Cartwright  reports  active  telegraphic 
manicaiions  as  going  on  between  Moubnr«k,  with  thc^  Kbet 
knowledge  nnd  consent,  and  Arabi  at  Kafr-Oownr,  nnd 
Sir  A.  Colrin  hml  liltlo  doulit  tlint  anotbrrr  pnipwtnl  v 
follow.  Hut  hpn-,  unhappily,  I.onI  (irniivillct'ii  n-strrvAtton  c 
in  to  nip  in  the  bud  thcsti  pniuiisiiig  nt-goctations,  for  Mr. 
wiigfat  adds:  ' Moularek  i'acka  clearly  undentaitds  thai, 
the  dam  is  removed,  no  commitnieatumt  of  that  natun  ■ 
(Otended  to.' 

A  wiser  man  than  Lord  Grnnvillc  has  laid  down 
that  it  is  always  well  lo  '  build  a  bridge  for  the  ret 
flying  enemy,'  but  such  evidently  was  not  the  opinion  < 
Aliijesty's  ^linisters.  In  this  case  they  cut  down  the  b 
which  the  enemy  was  conslru<;ting,  by  naming  iinpocsiblo 
ditions  in  ndvanct;;  by  demanding  unconditional  surrend 
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a  jirpliminajT'  to  any  net^ocMtion ;  by  fixing  tb«  only  terms  tbejr 
migfai  aftcnraHs  postibly  ncccpt ;  by  replacing  the  Controllen, 
iiu  ^naxvax  bone  of  contention  bctwwn  the  belligerents ;  and 
bTgirin^no  enoouni^mi'nt  to  the  <HxpiriUTi1  and  nlarmc<l  nhinf* 
of  the  uniy,  whn  bad  »  delienlv  and  diflindt  taxk  «>  prrrnnn  in 
en«  entertunin^  any  propositions  for  pracc.  The  IJIue-book* 
ci'r  no  further  information  in  regard  to  tbete  negoctaiions  : 
bit  whether  their  silence  arises  from  sudden  collapao  after  this 
wf»uur«bk  reception,  or  from  other  reuoas,  vrc  arc  left  to 
imt^e,  nor  are  we  informed  by  the  Mib«cqucnt  published 
torreipontieiice. 

The  Engliili  Government  are  now-  in  undisputed  possession  of 
Egjpi,  and  all  are  anxious  to  know,  what  will  they  do  with  it? 
OT  »  itran^  irony  of  fate,  tbcy  seem,  so  far  as  tliey  hare  indi- 
cited  their  future  policy,  to  have  adopted  the  programme  of  the 
''''eued  rebel.  The  abolition  of  the  Anglo-Frcneh  Control, 
nptesmtative  institution*  and  ministerial  TTtptmsibility,  the 
i*<laction  of  the  number  of  orerjinid  Kumpenn  ufficial*,— in 
•W  word,  '  Egj'jrt  for  the  I'^^yptians,' — theie  plan*  which  are 
no*  propoMd  by  the  English  Government,  were  the  reforms 
^naaoded  by  the  rebel  government. 

Such  is  the  condensed  history  of  the  real  causes  and  of  the 
aOtgcd  reasons  which  plunged  England  into  a  irar  which  was 
v^gnl  for  the  upholding  of  the  Khedive's  authority  and  sup- 
ptewoa  of  a  military  icbelljon,  and  which  has  ended  in  the 
xiud  occujmtion  of  Egypt  by  English  troops— an  occupation 
■Web  promises  to  be  jKTmanent.  'Sir  Evelyn  Woods  ap- 
paialaieot  bv  the  Rritisb  Government,  with  the  stnfF  of  officers 
Mbcted  to  accompany  him  to  Egypt,  is  eipecled  to  extend  over 
t*o  CT  three  years,'  as  we  learn  from  good  authority. 

In  answer  to  our  first  query,  as  to  the  real  causes  of  the  war, 
ye  hkve  pnxlucetl  the  published  proofo  that  they  were  da[dex 
■a  character,  Cf>mpTi*iiig  local  disnmtenti,  created  by  the 
♦iiwige  of  tbe  Juint  Control  from  a  limited  financial  into  an 
erofiltMlowing  political  machine,  and  the  abuses  arising  ihcr^ 
ftDiD;  and  the  drifting  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  who 
"Unndrrstood  and  mismanaged  the  whole  matter  from  the 
^*RUiung  to  the  end. 

In  respect  to  the-  si?con<l  query,  as  to  *  whether  the  pleas  set 
■■P  fer  tiie  ueceasily  of  any  war  at  all  were  valid?'  we  have 
wowb  that,  out  of  their  own  mouths,  Her  Majesty's  Miniilers 
"^e  condemned  themselves:  and  that  the  cicrcisc  of  a  little 
"•"I^TOiansbip,  a  little  prescience,  and  a  little  consistency,  on 
*rir  p»rt,  would   have  saved   the  two  countiiet  from  what 
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members  of  ihcir  own   jwny  hsvc  dcnouncn]   nt   n 
wicked,  ftnd  ustrlcsa  war. 

Wc  bnrc  prorcd  even  more  than  litis — itatneljr,  tt 
UiTCw  Kvmj  not  only  the  chnnctt*  tiflordcd  tliem  of  Avoid 
but  nlio  lli«  iipporlunitv  uf  putting;  ao  end  to  all  military 
tions  in  I'^vpt  &  fonnight  after  iheii  commencenicnt,  bjr  i 
ting  the  door  in  the  faces  of  tbc  negociftton  tor  peace  Iniiii 
camp  of  Kafr-Dowar.  Tfa«  present  trc«tmmt  of  tbe 
•nd  ttattis  quo  prove  liow  tarnc*!  ihej-  were  in  prewn-ing 
institutions,  wliich  tUnt  wicked  rebel  Arabi  bad  made  bit  i 
for  revolt. 

The  Kbedive's  (brone  ia  now  propped  up  hy  nritisb  baj 
and  he  himself  converted  into  a  puppet,  whose  string*  are  pi 
from  DowDinff  Street.  It  is  impossible  to  esaggeretc  the  i 
cullies  which  beiet  us.  Can  a  mitiab  Protectorate  oontinE 
control  Kgjpt,  in  tbc  face  of  those  treaties  and  finnans,  so  ( 
quoted  as  of  binding  force  and  autboritv  in  Lord  Granvj 
despatches?  Or  if,  in  imitation  of  France  in  regard  toTuni) 
such  coiivenlions  are  treated  ai  waile  pajMT,  torn  up,  and  acatt 
to  the  winds,  will  the  other  Powers  consent  lo  England'*  KM 
tion  of  absolute  control  over  '  the  Belgium  of  the  East  *?  M 
if  tbcae  external  difficulties  are  overcome,  the  interaan 
plications  are  equally  threatening;  for  we  have  to  conl) 
oil  the  soil  wc  bare  c^>nqueTcd,  a  PTinc^«^  practically  depoM 
dissatisfied,  bumilluled,  and  vengeful  peuplc,  who  hate  and 
their  conquerora,  and  sympathize  with  their  defeated  exiles, 
ft  jealous  foreign  popuhition  of  rival  nationalities,  lla 
d^TOTcd  the  former  ftatas  tjuo,  we  must  reconsimct  ou 
ruins  and  rubbish  a  new  tnodtt$  vivcwli  for  IMnce  and 
and  for  the  foreign  element,  wbidi  is  among  but  not 
with  at  least  the  tacit  consent  of  Kurope ;  and  we  must 
cilc  interests  tlie  most  conQiciing  an<l  incompatible.  Loon 
over  all,  like  a  black  cloud,  is  the  unsettled  Debt  cinesl 
There  is  no  over-colouring  in  this  picture  of  the  bgyr 
situation,  as  created  by  England's  armed  intervention  and 
subsocfuent  proceedings  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  But  s 
rashness  and  feebleness  have  alternately  swayet)  those  cuiui 
tbe  solemn  warning  of  Lord  Salisbury  may  well  be  impn 
Upon  them,  when  he  says: — 

*  We  we  new  tbe  predominaut  Pon-er  in  Egypt.    Tho  nlear  d 
troops  hu  made  na  m.     Let  us  olnwrvo  with  riipd  fideli^  e 
onaigemetit  wo  have  taken  to  tho  amiable  and  leapeoted  Priace 
rales  in  Kgypt.    But,  as  regards  the  Powen  of  Eonqie,  let  m  td 
our  position  to  its  logical  results.    We  are  tJie  ptedoiainaut  VW 
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mbj  abould  we  ccam  to  bo  so?    Why  sbonlj  we  allow  diplomocf  to 
femtr  nraj  what  tbo  valour  of  our  soldiera  h&s.woii  ?  ' 

Thii  warning  seems  all  the  more  necessary,  at  this  crUis, 
aux  the  uttcranras  of  the  Liberal  convert  who  is  oae  of  the 
blect  Acctmions  to  the  Cahinot  arc  not  calctilated  to  reaaaare  us 
00  that  point,  hut  indicate  nn  intt^ntion  of  leaving  the  Egyp- 
tiuu  to  'itKW  in  tli«ir  ovrn  juice' — to  use  the  brutal  phrase 
b«TOW«l  by  one  of  the  ofliciaU  from  Prince  Hismnrclc.  '  W« 
bre  no  busin«s8  in  Egypt,'  sajs  Lord  Derby,  *  a  day  longer 
Ihm  is  neccMary  to  restore  order.*  .  .  .  '  What  we  have  got  to 
do  ii  to  set  the  Khedive  on  his  legs,  to  support  him  in  making 
ototsary  reforms,  an<)  then,  if  it  be  possible,  to  let  him  staml 
tf  diiBscIf.'  He  makes  also  lliis  caiulid  admission,  which 
opNti  the  Ministerial  theory  of  a  mere  military  insurrvction : 
'IhtUeve  that  llie  grievance*  of  the  Egyptian  jx-ople  were,  and 
■K,  of  a  very  real  character,  and  that  there  ia  plenty  to  do  in 
ll*  way  of  reform.'  But  docs  Lord  Oerhy  really  believe  that  it 
h  pCBiible  to  let  the  Khedive  stand  by  lumsclf  ?  He  must  bo 
sttugHy  ignorant  of  ttie  slate  of  affairs  in  Egypt,  if  he  docs 
DM  Inow  that  the  Khedive  would  disappear  the  moment  tlie 
■M  English  troops  left  t)ie  country.  If  wo  arc  to  keep  the 
KWive  on  his  lej;*,  we  must  resign  oursvlvi-s  to  the  <risagree- 
>Ue  necessity  of  a  real  protectorate  of  tlie  country :  however 
Ondi  w«  may  disguise  the  fact  by  a  feigned  name. 


Aet.  I'X.—Parliameatarff  Dfiater,  October  and  November, 

1882. 

rE  ttiirti  year  to  the  life  of  a  Ministry  is  usually  a  ppriod 
at  which  a  good  deal  of  discussion  is  sure  lo  arise  roncvm- 
'V  tlio  state  of  parties.  Of  late,  this  discussion  has  been  more 
toia  ordinarily  animalwl,  if  ni>t  peculiarly  instruclivc.  On  the 
*W  band,  the  Liberal  lendi^rs  pnifess  to  have  unlimited  confi- 
*^n  in  their  intn'easing  pipulnrity,  altliough  tlierc  are  not 
***luig  signs  that  in  their  secret  hearls  this  confidence  is  by 
"^ Beans  so  profound  as  they  would  have  us  believe.  They 
"DX  be  aware  that  the  principles  upon  which  they  came  into 
P^'Ware  not  those  which  have  enabled  them  thus  far  lo  main- 
^io  iL  We  hear  no  more  of  the  old  *  hatlle-cry '  of  Peace, 
"•tenchmont,  and  Keform.  There  has  been  war,  and  not 
P*'tt;  there  has  been  a  large  increase  of  expenditure  instead 
*■  >Mrenchmvnt ;  and  reform,  even  of  the  Corporation  of  London, 
"**  been  ]>»stpu»ed  till  the  more  convenient  season  which  somc- 
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times,  in  politics,  nerer  aitive*.  TIip  Atl ministration  h« 
nothinj;  to  show  for  the  time  that  \iM  pftssrtt  but  *  lonp  Ii»J  «' 
unfulfilled  pledgre,  »nd  n  few  prrformantes  which,  wLiKKf 
may  he  their  intrinsic  importance,  are  distinct  violation*  « 
the  pcilicy  expounded  in  the  people  on  the  ere  of  the  hwt  «!«• 
lion  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  hi*  follower*.  By  many  Libenli, 
as  by  some  of  (he  journals  which  represent  them,  it  may  he 
held  that  success  justifies  the  means.  But  sucoess  which  il 
gained  by  false  pretences  is  not  likely  to  be  permanent  in  A 
character.  Although  Mr.  Chamberlain's  organixatioo  for  litunN 
public  opinion  through  approved  channels  has  accompliltM 
wonders,  it  is  evident  to  all  observers,  except  to  tho«c  who  in 
unable  to  carry  their  glance  beyond  the  psning  moment,  iri 
who  see  even  that  imperfectly,  that  a  large  number  of  libmil 
are  anable  to  reconcile  their  profession  of  faith  with  the  tOOK 
pursued  by  the  Government,  Not  being  blinded  by  the  dtsiOi 
of  officiT,  they  cannot  but  n-member  the  appeal*  which  "W 
made  to  them  by  their  lenders  while  Lord  ueaconsfield  wwis 
power,  and  they  find  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  belirve  iW 
they  were  made  in  good  faith.  They  reeal  the  langn.-^.fc 
instance,  which  that  sturdy  pillar  of  Liberalism,  Sir  VVillitf 
Hmrcourt,  addressed  to  them  in  the  autumn  of  1878:— 

'The  Oovurumeut  had  hointod  the  old  red  flag  of  the  Tory  psrtf' 
the  bloody  red  Aug  of  thu  Tory  t'^'''7>  ^"^  ho  Imow  what  the  TuQ 
[>arij  wiiH,  mid  the  crew  that  sailed  buuouth  it;  U  was  a  gumlv 
grisly  coikjiauy.  That  was  uo  jiursoaal  observation.  The  confljfl 
of  which  ho  spoke,  which  muled  under  Uiat  flag,  was  war,  tauM 
poverty,  distruBs.  The  Liberal  party  had  its  fisg  too.  It  wu  *• 
old  flag.  It  boro  very  diS'erout  words,  the  old  words  of  ]mA 
tetrencbmeut,  and  reform.' 

Sir  W,  Harcourl's  admimtion  of  Mr.  Gladstone  has  •ometiBH 
been  carried  almost  to  a  romantic  excess,  especially  durin^l* 
season  of  despondency  which  fell  upon  the  present  IicmI  of  ^ 
parly  after  his  defeat  in  1874.  But  the  Home  Secretary  mS 
probably  prefer  not  to  be  (juertioned  too  closely  as  to  what  W 
become  of  his  famous  'old  flag.'  'ITiere  has  apparently  b<^ 
a  war,  although  Mr.  (ilndstrme  is  not  yet  prepared  to  admit  il> 
but  the  '  grisly  crew '  of  the  Tory  party,  and  the  '  bloody  "■ 
flag '  which  has  made  them  the  terror  of  the  world,  have  M 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  mast  be  a  grievous  blow  to  i^ir  "' 
Harcoun  to  find  that,  if  ho  wanted  peace  and  retrenchmeni, » 
enlisted,  after  all,  under  the  wrong  banner.  It  cannot  be  fh^PJ 
against  him  that  he  cbose  his  side  with  precipitation.  I* 
carried  his  'epigrams,'  of  which  ihe  above  is  in  unowiwj 
lirilUant  example,  to  the  leader   who   inspired   him  with  » 
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derotton,  onlj  to  find  that  the  principles  which  he  held 
ncioas  werr  saiiuiurUj'  iliiown  overboard.  It  i«  true  that 
emaiDs  faithful  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  iuithful  tia  h^  has  ever 
i;  but  be  must  shnrr  thr  disappointment  which  so  manjr 
ir  Lilxrrals  fi*l  wlirn  they  cnntmst  the  actunl  history  of  the 
lisiry  with  tho  progrsmmc  which  was  submtttrd  to  tlio 
ntry  in  187U-80. 

jTe  arc  told,  however,  by  one  of  the  journals  which  profesi  to 
net  the  public  in  political  morality,  that  we  have  no  right 
titicixc  the  Alinistry ;  that  their  acts  have  been  approved  by 
nation,  and  that  any  review  of  their  proceedings  is  a  mere 
le  of  titni'.  When  and  how  tlie  national  approval  of 
mlsnile   in    IrL-lnitd   and   the  unnn^t^ssary  ''military  opera-* 

■  '  in  Egypt  was  exprentn],  time  great  auihorltiei  on  matters 
Dflscieace  and  principle  do  nut  exjihiin ;  but  their  aasump- 
i  11  the  very  thing  to  which  the  Conservatives  Lave  the 
Qgc«t  right  to  object.  So  far  as  the  election  of  18S0  turned 
II  any  principle  at  a!),  and  was  not  the  outcome  of  popular 
rice  an<i  a  long  course  of  bati  seasons,  poor  liarvest*,  and 
K  trade,  it  wa«  dccidMl  by  the  supposed  anxiety  of  the 
[>le  to  get  on  rapidly  with  domestic  legislation,  and  to  with- 
V  altogether  from  foreign  complications-  It  will  defy  the 
moityof  all  the  Liberal  leaders  ciimbinc^il  to  show  a  plausible 
oxt  for  contending  that  the  popular  desire — if  this  wa»  it— 
been  carried  out.  Thev  undertirak  to  go  one  way,  and  they 
I  directly  the  other.  Yhry  were  elected,  as  they  said,  to 
yo«t  a  enrlain  policy,  and  they  found  it  more  convenient 
Mmple   it   un<)erfoot.      The  nation  cannot  have  condoned 

betrayal  of  its  trust,  for  it  has  had  no  opportunity  of  makings 
■pinion  known  and  felt.  The  bye  electioiu  since  1880  haTO 
glumly  in  favour  of  the  Con»er*'Btive  party,  but  we  will  put 
n  alT aside,  whether  they  tell  for  one  party  or  the  other,  as 
NitDg  little  indication  of  the  feeling  which  would  be  easily 
Ital  under  the  stimulus  of  n  general  election.  I'lie  bye 
tions  of  1879  and  the  early  part  of  1880  were  very  favour- 
fto  the  Consen-atire  party.  Th<^  organizntion  on  each  sido 
tIdcMii,  at  such  seasons,  working  at  its  full  strength,  and  the 
Us  give  little  indiiution  of  what  will  happen  in  the  rush  of 
netal  election.  But  still,  after  allowing  all  the  deductions 
lii*  score  that  anyone  may  choose  to  demand,  the  fact  remains, 

discontent  has  shown  itself  with  growing  force  in  the  Liberal 
K  The  great  body  of  Nonconformists  have  for  years  past 
I  in  favour  of  the  statesman  who  disestablished  one  Church, 

who,  as  they  hojM-,  will  nut  be  unprepared,  when  circutn* 
■i  push  him  on,  to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  anoth«r.     But 

■  they 
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thcj  find  it  tuml  to  counteniuice  a  wur  wliich  tbe  smaUi 
acquaintance  wiUi  facts  will  tell  tbem  ought  never  to  hs 
been  provoked,  and  wbicb  Mr.  Brigbt  has  denounced  in  t 
House  of  Commons  as  a  breach  both  of  the  iotcmational  c 
thp  moral  law.  Consequently  it  is  not  surprising  that  ) 
Gladstone's  name  slmulil  rn'iMitlj  have  been  nx'rivcHl  with  m> 
signx  iif  (lispleasuiv  in  I'lxKi^r  Hnll,  anil  thai  sc^vcral  of  I 
Lilierid  [Kt]>fn  which  circulate  most  largL-ij-  among  the  msl 
tude  are  in  open  opposition  to  him.  In  Scotland  there  is  a 
considerable  discontent,  provoked  partly  by  broken  promises,  a 
partly  by  the  mysterious  ovrrturcs  to  the  Papacy  which,  in  sp 
of  repeated  denials,  tbe  Ministry  continue  to  make.  Tbe'leadi 
journals  '  here  and  tlu-ie  ilii,  indeed,  assure  us  <lay  after  day,  t1 
ttic  Ministry  arc  more  [lopular  (ban  ever,  and  tliat  there  is  I 
a  cloud  visible  in  the  political  sky.  But  one  pectiliatity 
leading  journals  is  that  Ihey  are  never  right.  They  talked  j 
as  they  are  talking  now  on  the  eve  of  Mr,  Gladstone's  defeat 
1874;  there  was  not  one  of  them  which  did  not  ridic 
Mr.  (ibulstone's  famous  *  campaigns '  in  Midlothian,  and  prec 
the  victory  of  Lord  licacomrield.  They  are  as  cerLvin  to  b« 
the  wrong  now  as  Ibey  were  then.  There  is  nothing,  in  fact, 
guide  thent  to  a  sound  conclusion.  To  look  at  the  surfa« 
their  butineas  in  life,  and  there  is  nothing  on  tbe  surface.  1 
people  ^ncrally  are  remarkably  quiet.  Few  public  raeetii 
have  been  held  to  protest  against  any  part  of  the  Govenui 
policy;  the  local  machinery  for  calling  such  meetings  is  0 
ln)llc«I  from  Kinninghnm,  and  Mr.  Chnml>erlain  holds  U 
oflice,  and  aims  at  much  higher  office  still.  He  will  rem 
*  Mr.  Gladstone's  friend '  to  the  laxL  Uut  o<;casioDa]ly 
spirit  of  revolt  will  show  itself.  In  Xoveniber  last  an  in 
pendent  candidate  had  the  presumption  to  aspire  to  a  seat 
the  School  Board  at  Birmingham,  and  all  the  power  of 
caucus  was  instantly  set  in  noisy  motion  against  him.  Caan 
andiiide{M-iidont  candidates  do  not  flourish  side  by  side.  Stni 
to  say,  tbe  daring  intruder  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  IG.I 
votes  over  the  ward  |>oliiician  who  bore  Mr.  Chamberia 
patent  st.Amp  upon  him,  Xor  was  this  quite  the  tirsi  iiista 
of  succi^ssful  rebellion.  Such  events  as  these  will  sometii 
occur,  to  the  dismay  of  the  wirc-pallcrs.  They  happened 
New  York,  llie  native  home  of  the  Cbambcrlain  system,* 
'Boss'  Tweed  and  his  fainous  gang  were  overthrown  b 
sudden  uprising  of  the  people.  Tbe  ordinary  ajipiiances 
electioneering  were  suddenly  broken  in  pieces,  and  altboitgl 
is  true  that  the  *  machine '  was  soon  set  going  again,  it  could 
save  the  founder  of  the  *  Boss '  system.     The  remedy,  wt  1 
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irregular  an<I  flccKlfnt.iI  nne.  Itut  it  U  cITrctuftl  when 
ipfliaL  The  smoolti  working  of  tlie  I<)cal  (rnucutci,  tlirrcforc, 
il  not  a  decisive  proof  that  the  Ministrj  are  lM-'Fon<l  rrncb  of 
Juigcr.  Still  leas  CUD  it  bo  taken  to  warrant  tltc  conitructinn 
nhich  '  IcaiHng  journals  '  eaf^rly  presi  upon  ut,  tliiK  Mr. 
tiliittonc  is  moTT  tniftnl  than  rvcr  b;  the  nation,  and  that  the 
CfOKn-ativn  hnr<^  Iokc  all  right  to  protctt,  or  even  lo  olTer  the 
■Qdnt  form  of  criticism. 

Il  Honld  be  easy,  no  doubt,  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 

t!*  fliiseniioTu  which  exist  in  the  Liberal  party.     Nothing  is 

Borr  probable  than  that  the  lar^re  majority  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 

Monn  would  readiljr  panlon  all  the  blnnclcrs  he  has  made,  in 

OMiuderation  of  the  fact  that,  in  thi^  main,  be  is  leading  th«fB 

mt\y  to  the  ends  npon  whi<^h  their  hearts  am  set.     They  must 

kc  ml  aware  that,  hut  for  the   weight  of  his  character,    the 

power  of  bis  eloquence,  aiHl  (he  personal  influence  h«  exercises 

ii  the  country,  the  revolutionary  movement  would  have  made 

tSBpsratively  little  prog^pss.    The  people  would  have  been  little 

■bpcwxl  to  allow  the  nncirnt  iaititutioni  of  tlie  nation  to  be  un- 

(kminccl,  one  after  the  nthrr,  at  the  biddtOE  of  men  like  Mr. 

(^unberlsin  and  Sir  Charles  Dilkc.     Mr.  Gladslonc  alone  has 

mn  able  tn  give  revolution  an  innocrnt  appraranre.     He  may 

DM  be  able,  and  perhaps  he  would  not  he  witling,  to  carry  on  th« 

"wk  much  further  than  he  has  done,  hut  be  has  familiarized  the 

poliiic  mind  with  revolutionary  legislation,  and  prepared  the  way 

*f  the  more  ardent  spirits  whoarc  tosuoceed  him.  I  rojecta  whica 

■ijht  have  seemr^)  to  the  last  degrrc  wild  and  hazanlous,  if  th«y 

W  bent)  Rdvncntril   in  Hirtningham  or  Chi-lsc-a,  wen- acccptrd 

*i<!io«l  misgiving  when  they  were  recommentleil  on  the  authority 

*'Mr.  <iladMone.   This  lias  been,  as  it  still  is,  bis  pectitiar  value 

I"  Ihr  Radicals.     He  placed  himself  at  tbeir  bead  late  in  life, 

Uul  miy  when  they  were  clearly  becoming  a  great  power  in  the 

"•ate.     When  it  appeared  certain  thot  the  democratic  principle 

^  (a  gain  the  asoriuU-nry.  he  wijtr<i  its  '  aspirnljims,'  as  on*  of 

■it  adalators  and   followers  has  expressed   it,  with   acrich'ntnl 

'■*iour,  'as  if  he  h.id  been  a  young  revolutionary  chief,  instead 

"f*  veteran  Minister.'     He  is  popular  to-day  because  he  repre- 

••Ws  the   revolutionary  principle ;    as  the  Radical  writer  juat 

Inntcd  truly,  though   incautiously,  says,  his  '  known  leanings ' 

•■even  more  important  than  his 'proved  opinions,*  and  he  is 

,^^  in  esteem   bv  the  Ocmocrairy,  not  bccaust-   he  has   been 

^•^y.  I'cclite,   Whig  and    Lilieral,  'everything  by   turns  and 

"^'■j  long,'  but  on  ntcouni  of  his  willingness  to  follow  the 

""•I  tiidicated  by  the  *  forward '  school,  whenever  it  clearly  led 

pQvcr.       Conservatives  or   others    who    suppose    that    Mr. 

Gladstone 
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GUuIitonc  is  in  an^  dtitgcr  of  bcinj;  <1«»m1«iI  hy  liis  f()llt>w«rs  ue 
•Itogcthrr  deceived.      In  tliis  |K)rticulur  »lage  of  democratie 
pro^reu,  no  mnn  could  be  so  useful  to  tbe  deetruclive  pott;  *l 
ihe  present  Prime   Minister.     Under  cover  of  his  name,  ibij 
have  been  able  to  push  on  their  attack  almost  without  cxcitiof 
suspicion.     This  is  a  service  which  they  would  be  blind  no)  b 
pCFCcivr,  and    itdatuotcd    not  to  apprecitttc.       It  stunM  fori 
multitude  of  sins.     TIm  mis^overnm«nt  of  Ireland,  or  even  At 
unctillMl-for  wnr  in  Kg^ypt,  are  regarded  as  of  Utile  moDicolii 
comparison  with  it.     Mr.  Gladstone  has  known  bow  to  pmem 
a   moderate  attitude,  even  when  encouraging  bis  followrfi  tt 
advance  from  one  position  to  another,     lie  has  not  idfniifid 
himself,  for  instance,  with  the  views  uf  his  disciples  on  the  Ltnl 
question  ;  but  he  has  repeatedly  stated  that  '  grnat  changes '  will 
have  to  be  made,  and  hcbas  thereby  done  more  to  facilitate  ml 
mischief,  than  if  he  had  plainly  defined  the  changes  which  k 
was  prepared  I»  carry  out.     I^le  has  left  il  in  tbe  power  of  U 
followers  to  atlef;e  ibat  tbey  are  strivinjf  for  objects  which  hi** 
his  sanction,  although  he  docs  not  consider  the  moment  ripe  1>!>I 
the  full  disclosure  of  bis  intentions. 

Mr.  Ciladslonc's  value  to  tbe  Kadicalx  in  masking  theif  R*l 
designs,  and  in  acting  as  a  symbol  of  safety  and  prudence,  bi 
been  incalculable,  and  if  be  has  blundered  into  a  foreign  n(< 
and  given  an  appearance  of  reasonableness  to  the  scbcanff 
Irish  diauoionists,  these  are  but  slight  drawbacks  to  the  maiiif'^ 
advantages  which  are  gained  from  the  use  of  bis  nainc  uA 
great  abilities.  Coleridge  said  of  Canning,  that  be  '  flubH 
such  n  light  around  the  ConstitutloD,  that  it  was  difficult  tow* 
the  ruins  of  the  fabric  through  it ;'  but  the  saying  migbt,  «ii& 
much  greater  truth,  be  applied  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  jltete  ut 
few  measures,  howeVL-r  sweeping  in  their  nature,  which  nut 
not  hereafter  be  sauLiioned  by  some  precedent  drawn  from  Mb 
Gladstone's  legislation.  When  the  landlords  of  £ngland  St 
'taken  in  hand,'  to  use  the  phrase  in  vogue  with  the  RadJM 
parly,  the  Land  Bills  which  I'arliament  has  applied  to  Irelul 
will  nut,  we  may  be  sure,  be  poshed  out  of  sight  so  comjtleul} 
as  Sir  W.  Harcourt's  'grand  old  flag.'  Mr.  Gladstone  iat,* 
is  true,  provided  a  loop-hole  of  rtcajM.'  for  himself  on  this  it>i>'t 
as  be  does  on  most  others,  lu  September  and  October,  I^^h* 
very  active  agitation  was  being  carried  on  by  the  Fita)"' 
Alliance.  Mr.  W.  11.  Gladstone  came  forward  at  Dudley,*  V^ 
declared  that  '  a  new  Land  Bill  would  have  to  be  providtd  li* 
EnglaDd.'      Mr.    Gladstone    probably  thought  it  ncocssar}  V 
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modify  die  expecuiions  which  ba<I  thus  been  conncctni  with 
bit  Bune.  In  a  speech  at  Leeds,  delivered  a  month  after 
■oo's  itromisc,  he  admitted  that  the  '  luicumitancps  of 
in  England  and  Scotland  dcmaiK]  the  cIo«cst  atlpotioo 
<( GoTeminont,'  l>ut,  he  lulihtl,  that  he  would  'never  be  a  party 
lotke  intfiKluL-tiun  of  the  Irish  Laud  Act  inui  Knglnnd'  '—an 
wnaDce  which  must  have  been  received  with  eutire  ntiifao 
daa  by  his  Radical  collea^^cs  and  fotlowen,  as  the  sukki  of  all 
^01  that  he  would  one  day  do  it.  Similar  proleslations  have 
pmodcd  the  abandonment  of  every  one  of  his  old  positions, 
6ddi  the  days  of  iVitectionisin  downwnrds.  The  Radicals 
btTe  a  iWir  right  to  ex]>ect  that  lie  will  nut  set  a  gtcalrr  valuR 
Bpeo  canaiatency  than  he  has  dune  thix>uj[tiout  the  last  five  and 
wty  years — the  period  during  which  his  wind  has  been  passing 
Imagfa  the  process  described  by  himself  as  thai  of  '  expansion.' 
Kai  11  would  requin;  a  much  slighter  decree  of  expansion  than 
hu  toiBced  for  previooa  conversions,  to  convince  him  now, 
■Iw  ihr:  '  cirou  in  stances  uf  land  '  in  HnglaiKl  and  Scotland  arc 
avntialiy  the  sanie  as  those  in  Ireland. 

We  should  be  »iUpi>M;d,  then,  to  warn  Conservatives  every- 
4tR  nut  to  count  too  much  on  the  disaeiisiuns  of  their  oppu- 
Hnlt.  A  common  cause  will  bind  them  together  whenever  the 
Mcssity  ariae*  for  nnitod  eSbit.  Tbc  moderate  section  of  the 
Pn;  can  at  present  be  soothed  by  the  promisie  that,  when 
w^  Gladstone  retires,  he  will  be  succ-edol  by  l^rd  Hartington. 
Ml  Lofd  Haitingtidi  himself  has  probably  nirt  yt^t  forgotten 
Ae  igoominiuus  tmtment  he  received  in  1880,  after  having 
Waa  the  resjwnsibilities  of  tbe  Opposition  for  several  long 
^  dreary  years,  lie  has  bad,  and  still  has,  bis  uses,  but  the 
jUdicak  hare  no  idea  of  making  him  Prime  Minister.  Even 
■'  a  kmporaiy  accident  placed  him  in  that  position,  he  could 
<W  bold  it  agninst  the  caucus  which  wouM  imme<lini(:ly  \x  set 

■  work  to  (irivr  him  out.     The  itadicals  have  this  great  advan- 
:  over  thi-  Whigs  with  whom  they  are  unwillingly  yoked — 

*)'  know  precisely  what  they  want.  They  have  a  definite 
PWjNHe  before  them,  and  it  is  their  firm  belief  that  it  is  in 
^ir  power  (o  accomplish  it.  Even  now  they  arc  able  to  boast, 
"  iHie  of  their  organs  boasted  recently,  that  the  record  of  tlw 
Py  Itrco  Scsaiona  has  been  rme  of  ctmtinual  victory  for  them. 

■udicals  have  Htllc   to    cimiplain  uf   in  tlie    history  of   the 
•"wUed  years  since  their  diicf  returned  to  power,     Tbe  move- 
ahmg  tlie  whole  line  has  been  in  one  direction.'     This 
being  admitted,  the  party  are  not  likely  to  prove  rccalciuant 
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because  Air.  GiMlstone  stumbled  into  »  war,  the  chief  espcfW 
of  which  will  haw  to  be  borne  \iy  the  iinall  cinsi  wbo  are  li&Us 
to  tb«  income  ax.  The  queslioa  with  ihem  it,  Hns  Mr.  GUd- 
slnne  svitematically  helped  on  the  main  cause  ?  No  one  of 
ortlinnry  penetration  can  doubt  for  a  moment  that  he  has  done 
Bo,  and  therefore  an  occasional  freak,  even  if  it  lend*  to  a  war 
to  which  the  'working  cIamp-s'  are  nut  asUmI  t»  contrthale  a 
penny,  may  reoUilv  iK"  overlooked. 

Sir  Cimtles  Dilke  boasted  in  November  last  tliat  the  RadicaL 
*  were  gaining  ground  in  the  direction  of  their  political  princtpies 
more  rapidly  non-  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  rounti}'.* 
We  entirely  agree  with  him.     Their  progress   has   brwi  much 
greater  than  superficial  obM^rvctrs  are  <^npnble  of  undrrsliindin^. 
\Vhnt  tlicv  hftvc  gained  cuiuiot  lie  measured  altugether  by  actual 
legislation.     They  have  not  abolisbiHl  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
they  have  done  much  towards  destroying  its  influence,  and  they 
have  induced  tens  of  thousands  to  believe  that  a  second  brancb 
of  the  Legislature  is  now  a  souree  of  real  danger  to  the  peojrie. 
They  have  caused  iL  to  be  understood  that  the  Upper  House  cu 
only  be  allowed  to  exist,  on  condition  that  it  will  not 'in1er(Rr 
in  legislation,  and  do  itolbing  but  pass  the  Dills  which  are  tM 
to  it  bucked  by  a  '  mandate.'     If  it  will  effaee  itself,  iu  lihmf 
yet  for  a  little  while  be  spared.     Such  is  the  almost  concc«ii» 
which  the  Liberals  nre  prepared  to  make.     In  August  Last,  wbn 
the  Lords  werediscutsinglhe  Arrears  Bill,  the  principal  Kadioi 
journal  in  London  cnllccl  their  deliberations  «*  factions  gkW> 
and  indicated  that  the  time  had  come  for  '  making  short  WAi 
with  a  system  that  places  it  in  thr  power  of  one  Tory  peer* 
the  bead  of  some  hundre<t  and  fifty  other  Tory  peers,  to  defy^t 
elected  representatives  of  the  nation.'     The  organ  at  ManchaK 
described  the  constitutional  esercise  of  the  right  of  the  Hmk 
of  Lords  to  debate  or  revise  Bills  sent  to  it,  as  *  an  odious  ■! 
intolerable  uturpntion.'     Similar  langua°;e  was  used  in  all  fl" 
of  the  country.      Kven  the  journals  which  affect  an  air  of  nat^ 
mtion  endeavour  to  impress  upon  their  readers  the  ncresB^" 
getting  rid  of  the  Upper  House,  or  at  Icnst  of  turning  it  u* 
'a  purely  deliberative  body.'      It  may  be  allowed  tn  meetst* 
deMting  society,  but  it  mtut  have  no  [wwer  ori^r  Ic^slation.  ^ 
doubt  there  arc  many  among  the  classes  to  whom  the  Radiall 
directly  nppcal,  who  are  honestly  of  belief  that  the  legtllM" 
function  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  literally  what  the  MancbtsW 
paper  called  it,  'an  oilioiis  usurpation.'     'They  do  not  troiilte 
explains  one  of  their  number,  'to  go  into  Rncspun  thctwiw" 
till  the  advantages  of  hereditary  assemblies,  or  even  of  Oiambot 
of  Keview  ;  nor  care  to  impress  themselves  with  th<!  htsUrioL' 
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leyare  aimplj  *  detenninet]  not  to  be  baulked  in  the  accoin- 

uhm«-Dt  of  thpir  desire  by  men  with  no  le^itimaW  claim  to 

itharitf  over  tbcm/      And  thercfora,    'the    jjrcaeral    opinion 

ig  tlin  wnge^-nming  clssscs   licrc   [i.e.  in  the   North  of 

igiand]  ii  suinmcs)  u|)  in  tlir  expressive  phmsc  that  "them 

iipi  ought  to  be  ahulished."'*     it  ii  idle  to  taj  that  if  the 

ara  who  u»e  ibis  '  expressive  phrase '  knew  anything  of  history 

—if  they  would  recal,  for  instance,  the  sort  of  Icgiislation  which 

Wfiton  in  England  when  the  House  of  Lords  was  practically 

^liihed,  and  when  tho  Houw;  of  Commons  bad  everything;  its 

an  way— ihcv  would  probably  take  a  more  reasonable  view 

if  the  question.      Itut  us  thetr  spokexman  frankly  admits,  they 

not  want  to  he  bothered  with  the  '  historical,'  and  they  do 

■nean  to  be  '  baulked.'      Ifrnorance  of  the  nation's  history  is 

the  least  of  the  evils  which  we  have  to  fight  against  in  the 

nediate  future. 

Bat  the  House  of  Lords  still  exists,  and  it  even  answers,  for 

tine:,  n  useful   purpose.      If  it  shows  any  indisposition    to 

a  Bill,  a  few  menaces  are  found  sufficient  to  bring  it  to 

And  when  it  has  passed  the  Ilill,  it  can  always  be  said 

there  cannot  be  anything  mischievous  in  the  measure,  or 

<  Lords  would  ncrer  have  accepted  it.  The  process  of  Radical 

~'<Ufion    is    thus    much    simplified,     in    the   first    place,    a 

is  presentc^l  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  having  been 

ided  t>y  the  [x-ople,  and  in  the  House  as  well  as  out  of  it 

--J^  Ministers  as  well   as  by  Ministerial  journals — the  cry  is 

™ihI,  'the  people  want  this  Bill,  and  therefore  discussion  is 

Mpcsfluout.'     if  a  Conservative  raises  an  objection,  it  ia  Sftid, 

'We  bsvc  hc4krd  all  that  before.    Stand  aside,  and  let  the  people 

•t^ns  their  own  way.'     When  the  Bill  is  pasted,  it  is  made  a 

pietwienl  for  endlitss  Ir};isUtion  of  the  same  chnmcter.     This 

n  tl)e  short  history  of  all  the  Irish  legislation  which  Uns  taken 

p'»»  nnder  the  present  Government.    The  argument  used  in  the 

"HI  intt<')ncc  is,  '  You  must  take  this  Bill  on  the  recommenda- 

'""1  iif  (he  Government,     Mr.  Gladstone  says  it  is  necessary, 

"iJ  lie  knows  best.     At  any  rate,  tlic  people  have  confidence  in 

''un.'     Parliament  adopts  the  measure  im  the  sidemn  assurance 

*f  -Ministers  that  it   is  indispensable,  and  that  it  will   restore 

pfMv  and   prosjwrity  to   tiie  country.      It  is  afterwards  found 

thst    it    pro«hices   totally    ditfcrent     results.     Then    additional 

'tgisJation  is  demanded,  an<t  Parliament  is  told  that  it  has  gone 

too   far    to  withdraw ;    that,    having   sanctioned    the    previous 

iKaaurec,  it  must  fnaas  other  measures  of  the  same  kind,  even  if 


thty  arc  teen  to  be  wrong  in  principle.     Let  no  one  sajr  tha: 
this    ic    in    nny  dejpiw    a    inisreprcM^ntiktiun  of    ike    oeir  auS. 
improved  principles  of  le^^aiUon  which  have  come  in  with  tlk» 
present  Ailministntion.  We  merely  describe  what  has  occomd— 
The  cousenl  of  Parliament  to  tlic  Iriih  Land  Rilla  was  BecnrcA 
by  ibe  assurance   from   Mr.  (iladstone  that  they  would   do  ik> 
injustice,  and  reork  nothing  hut gtiod  for  the  eounliy.    Mr.  fJIad— 
stone  and  Mr.  Bright  hoth  gave  the  world  to  undi-rstand  thaC 
there  would  be  no  great  reduction  of  rents.    Lord  Corlitigford  aC 
the  tame  time  told  the  House  of  Loid>  that  *  the  provisioot  of 
the  Bill  would  cauje  the  landlords  no  money  loss  whatever,'  and 
'  inflict  upon  them  no  loss  of  income.'     \Vc  all  know  how  ihrM? 
[hedges  irere   falsifin],  aii<I  him-  the  ho]M!  of  '  peace  and  pn>— 
■pcnty'tnmcd  out  to  Iw  a  midsummer  niglit*s  dream.    Then  tUc 
Arrears  Hill   was  thrust  upon  Parliament,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
onee  mure  brought  forward  the  '  bludgeon '  argument  to  wbiclx 
there  is  no  reply.     Ho  admitted  that  objections  might  be  ma<l« 
to  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  but  the  House  must  hnish  what  ic 
hft<)  begun.     '  It  is  done,'  said  the  Prime  Minister,  '  and  cannot- 
be  undoni^.'     In  a  brief  spee<-h  he  demanded  that  'only  a  short 
time' should  elapse  'before  ihti  measure  is  passiKl  into  Uir 
The  House  of  Lords  could  not  oppose  the  Arrears  Bill,  becaas«^ 
it  was  nothing  but  a  complement  of  the  Land  Bills  which  it  bad 
already  passed.     And  when  it  showed  ugns  of  hesitation,  the 
rattle  of  the  Birmingham  maehinerr  was  soon  beard  again,  and 
tlic  Lords  gave  a  new  justification  for  ibe  jHipnlnr  Ix-tief  that 
when  they  are  threatened  they  will  submit.     Such  it  the  way  in 
which  laws  am  now  made.     And  yrt  llicrc  are  mnny  people  irho 
prolnbly  piH«-xs  a  fair  degree  of  intelligence — Icading.anicJe 
writers  and  others — who  contend  that  nothing  revolutionary  ii 
going  on   in   England,  and  that  even   to  mention  the  warJ 
rcrolution  in  this  country  is  an  outrage  upon  the  well-known 
and  Iong-lrie<l  '  common-sense '  of  the  people. 

The  House  of  L«)rt)s,  however,  WiDg  in  nobody's  way  ja" 
now,  and  having  favuurablv  distinguished  itself  by  its  docihl/ 
in  reference  to  the  Arrears  Bill,  is  to  he  left  unmolested  until ' 
next  atlempu  to  perform  the  duly  which  the  Constitntton  h*> 
iinpo«ed  upon  it.  It  does  not  even  figore  io  recent  LilK*** 
inanif<;stiH-s.  T^ic  pressing  question  of  the  day  is  now  dttt^* 
vered  tu  be  the  extension  of  the  county  suffrage.  It  appeals  V 
be  taken  for  granted,  that  the  very  mention  of  this  topic  no^ 
nec«Mari!y  produce  a  |>auic  in  the  Conseivalivv  ranks,  altliMp 
no  one  has  explained  why  Conservatives  should  regard  it  •*" 
greater  apprehension  than  Liberals.  It  is  no  more  probsv* 
that  the  i^ricultuni]  labourers  would  go  over  in  a  boar  to  ^ 
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iiralti  than  that  tlirj-  wnuld  rotf  in  a  body  with  the  Con- 
■rralirra.  Wt  do  not  know  hciw  thcj*  would  voir,  but  of  nnc 
liaog  we  am  certain,  :intl  it  i*  tltnl,  if  ibe  question  ii  to  he  ilenit 
with  in  the  '  thorough '  spirit  which  is  so  much  admired,  in 
iheor^v,  by  the  Radicals,  one  party  has  just  as  much  reuson  to 
loptosch  it  with  caution  nnd  bcBitation  as  the  other.  WheneTCr 
iluw dealt  with,  it  must  grentty  nltcrihe  strcn^lh  and  prospects 
rf  bolh  parties.  It  wonhl  bring  nhoul  n  million  and  a.  quarter 
of  orw  elrctor*  into  thi!  firb),  and  no  nni-  ciin  pos*ibly  loTrtell 
tUch  side  in  politics  would  attract  thi;  larger  share  of  this 
■amber.  The  (Jonsen'ative  party  lias  token  up  no  decided  atti- 
nit  in  relation  to  the  county  suffrajp?,  nor  can  it  do  so  until 
dte  GoTemment  of  the  day  tell  us  how  they  propose  lo  settle 
h.  Several  of  its  members  hare  talked  in  a  rai^e  and 
nabling  wny  nbout  ihc  intentions  of  the  Ministry,  but  they 
Jo  not  appear  to  realise  the  magnilude  of  the  quntioD  which 
<bty  an  so  eager  to  open  up.  It  would  be  impossible  to  deal 
mntly  with  the  county  suffrage  without  an  exteiuire  measure 
*fditfianchisement  and  re<]istribution  of  seats,  and  when  these 
ooUogencies  are  brought  within  sight,  the  Liberals  are  apt  to 
Uko  sLsrui  much  sooner  than  their  opj>onents.  It  is  evident 
ihitno  small  section  of  thr  Ministerialists  imagine  that  nothing 
note  will  be  requisite  when  they  take  the  county  suffrage  '  in 
lam!'  than  to  reiluce  the  qualification  or  do  away  with  U 
■Itogethcr,  and  that  this  is  a  very  simple  and  i^osy  process. 
Twre  never  was  a  greater  delusion,  as  they  will  fiitd  to  their 
wit.  It  b  true  that  from  Sir  1 1-  James  and  others  there  has  pro* 
tcdnj  a  sugge-slion,  that  the  franehise  can  be  altered  without 
"ttding  upon  the  dnngerous  fp'ound  of  redistribution  of  seats. 
But  the  hc^  of  the  (.■ovrmment  it  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
toil  nature  of  the  difficulty  ta  he  a  sharer  in  nay  such  drram  as 
dtat  He  knows  perfectly  well  tliat  household  suflhige  in  the 
twnttes  would  render  ineritablc  a  redistribution  of  st-als  on  a 
•wlc  never  yet  seen  in  this  country,  not  even  in  18.12,  and  it  is 
^lably  certain  that  not  many  of  the  men  who  helped  to  carry 
'his  sweeping  mrasurr  would  be  required  to  assist  in  any  further 
^liberations  of  the  Hmisr  of  Commons. 

Tke  Conservative  party,  tlicn,  have  no  more  reason  to  be 
*fc>Id  of  this  great  bugbear  than  the  Lilicrals ;  but  what  they 
w«  a  clear  right  to  insist  upon  is,  that  the  question  shall  not 
*tikoo  up  to  serre  a  mere  temporary  party  purjiose,  and  made 
"•*  pretext  for  an  exhibition  of  poliiicil  jockcyship.  The 
™«niiooof  the  county  franchise  involves  many  problems  which 
*e  ht  too  complicated  nnd  important  to  be  lightly  treated. 
"tA  Bcaoonsfield,  it  may  be  remembered,  drew  attention  to  this 
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fact  in  1874.  Neither  then  nor  at  Aay  other  time  did  he  oppa 
the  estonnon  of  the  coanty  sufTn^^ ;  It  weu  nut  rerj'  likeljr  th 
he  would  or  could  hnvc  don«  «>,  «eein^  that  \a  1!^7  he  rranci 
the  qualification  from  5(U.  to  \'H.  But  he  pointed  out  that 
genenti  reilistiibulion  of  power  must  follow,  as  an  incritah 
contequeuce,  from  the  intioduction  of  houtehold  sufTrage  into  tl 
counties,  and  that  this  rrdistri button  would,  *  to  a  great  eiiea 
be  approaching  electoral  districts.'  His  odculation,  tiMtd  a 
equal  electoral  districts,  was  that  at  least  187  conslituenciM  11 
the  United  Kingdom  would  have  to  be  disfranchised,  fortba 
could  onljr  be  one  representative  for  each  4S,000  of  the  popala 
tiun,  and  anv  borough  or  coantv  with  a  population  below  tk 
number  would  ncc«sBaTtIy  Ro  bv  the  board.  Under  this  nrdw 
era)  boroughs  so  enlightened  as  Northampton  would  b 
dislranchised. 

But  apparentlj  l.onl  ReaconsfivM  did  not  think  it  neocuu; 
in  ltf7-t,  to  do  more  than  faintly  shadow  forth  the  imiMOX 
changes  which  ibe  adoption  of  household  suffrage  in  rouaiie 
would  force  upon  us,  and  the  whole  subject  is  to  this  hour  TO] 
little  understood  by  the  general  public,  Com(Mmtivcly  ((• 
persons  rcalizr  that  while  the  phrase,  redistribution  of  *e*it 
was  used  corroctlj  enough  in  rcfcTen<»  to  either  of  the  iu< 
Keforin  Hills,  under  which  borough  an<l  ctmnty  seats  were  ali)i< 
reapporliouni,  it  Is  entirely-  inapplicable  to  a  me^Kurc  nbkb 
woufd  altogether  do  away  with  county  representation,  as  it  U< 
hitherto  existed,  and  disfranchise  a  large  class  who  hare  al*^ 
been  represented  in  the  Parliament  of  this  country.  Umlo 
the  old  system,  the  county  meml"-rs,  elected  by  a  higher  6*" 
chisc  tlinii  that  of  boroughs,  n-prcsented  the  fnvUolden  of  QO 
district.  The  borougli  members  usually  repretenled  ft  snuOtf 
constituency,  concentrated  within  narrow  and  well-defcw 
limits.  In  course  of  time  the  boundaries  of  borotighs  lff« 
f)een  enlarged  in  an  arbitrary  and  irregular  mnnncr,  and  iia' 
arc  msny  parts  of  the  North  in  which  population  has  so  «*" 
tended  itself  along  the  mads  and  olhi-r  areas  betwc^cn  bofoufl'i 
that  what  is  almost  a  uintinuou*  town  may  be  made  up  of  l>^ 
or  more  boiougbs,  with  localities  between  them  not  elccloo'v 
within  either  borough,  and  containing  a  oonsidcrablc  nuuibC" 
county  voter*.  Thus,  large  and  populous  districts,  wholly  ait*' 
in  their  character,  belong  at  prestmt  partly  to  a  borough  sw 
partly  to  a  county  constituency,  there  being  no  reason  whaiei* 
for  the  distinction.  The  <livision  may  nia  down  the  middle* 
the  street,  on  one  side  of  which  eiery  householder  and  eroj 
lodger  may  have  a  vote,  while  on  the  other  side  the  inhahitso" 
may  come   within  the  operation  of  the  12/.  county  sufli*ff 
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ubltiary  dcflnitton  of  borotigh  and  count;  boandnrin  was 
ilo  wonc  tliitn  ever  in  1832,  when  soint-  T^ry  rrmarkablc  fcau 
|<iC 'jerivinanderipg"  were  performed  bv  the  Whig  party.  It 
Imim  be  further  kept  in  recollection,  that  there  are  many  part« 
cf  the  counirj-  in  which  there  are  towns  of  from  ten  to  thirty 
ihouMnd  iDhabitanta,  returning  one  nr  two  members  each,  while 
the  whole  county  in  which  they  arc  situstcd,  with  perhaps  mora 
ifaut  ten  times  the  number  of  inhabitants,  has  an  equal  rcpre- 
ttntation.  Then  there  are  the-  mining  counties,  filled  with  a 
•IniK  population.  Now  If  the  fruiichine  in  boroughs  and 
cncntics  is  to  be  made  uniform,  theiic  areai  must  by  some  means 
nother  be  equalized,  for  if  this  is  not  done,  the  alteration  of 
Ha  franchise  would  create  fp'catcr  anomalies  than  those  which 
tiiii  M  present,  by  perpetuating  an  csceptional  privilege  to  be 
ihsied  by  comparatively  few  voters  living  nitbin  a  borougb, 
liito  double  or  treble  the  number  living  just  outside  tliese 
liiiiill  are  idlowed  no  greater  repn-seutuliou,  if  so  much. 

It  would  be  necessary,  then,  to  extend  one  borough  till  it 
joinnl  another — in  other  words,  to  make  an  approach,  at  Icast^ 
to  tqual  electoral  districts.  The  counties,  as  the  old  geogra- 
{ibical  divisions  for  which  some  good  reason  usually  exista, 
«nld  have  to  be  taken  as  furnishing  the  best  area  out  of  which 
tbc  new  electoral  districts  must  be  conitrucled,  nn<l  each  of 
Ibtte  divisions  would  liave  to  comprise  some  rural  and  some 
nihsa  parts.  ITie  amount  of  representation  allotted  to  each 
mold  have  to  be  decided  either  by  mere  population,  or  by 
"jgencc,  wealth,  and  industrial  energy  ;  an<l  wbinhcvcr 
.rd  might  be  taken,  the  North  of  England  would  doubtless 
entitled  to  a  considerably  larger  slian?  of  repnisentntiun  iban 
it  poiscsses  at  present.  Of  this  no  one  could  complain,  but 
WUcis  (be  counties  were  allowed  to  preserve  a  freehold  fran- 
4ise,  the  freeholder,  whether  of  house  property  or  of  land,  m 
■■Minguished  from  the  occupier,  would  be  disfranchised.  Such 
*  change  would  be  really  not  the  mere  lowering  of  the  county 
■{■nlifi cation,  but  the  extension  of  the  borough  franchise  through' 
Willhi!  kingdom,  and  its  division  into  a  scries  of  conterminous 
wtmi^bs.  In  any  case,  iinil  happen  what  may,  the  extension  of 
Wm^oM  suffrage  throughout  the  kingdom  must  Immensely 
■^^occ  the  political  power  attaching  to  the  ownership  of  property, 
•J4  there  ate.  perhaps,  few  rcasonabie  men  who  would  desire 
to  nuke  total  disfranchisement  the  penalty  of  such  ownership, 
^lom  very  ancient  timeji,  the  claims  of  pniperty  to  represcnta- 
liaa  have  been  admitted.  Under  the  ohi  constitutional  system, 
•te  Eteebolder  alone  voted  in  the  county  for  the  knight  of  the 
i^n;  and  the  burgage  tenant,  or  the  payer  of  scot  and  lot,  or 
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even  the  potwnlloper,  or  all  three,  rot(»l  for  llic  bur;^*c  it 
borough.  Hj'  th(!  jnopo«'i!  'ns»iiniUtion  '  of  ih*  ItoKiuffii 
county  franchise,  ovt-ry  househotiler  would  have  n  vote,  and  ewji 
freohi>l(l(rr  should  hnve  one  also  ;  but  as  it  was  thou^^ht  rigU 
formerly  that,  in  order  to  d^al  fairly  with  all  parties,  they  thooU 
vole  separately,  so  there  might  be  no  injustice  in  tuli'anno^At 
same  claim  now.  It  might  be  decidml  that  fivt-holden  shMll 
hare  the  right  to  ri'turn  twn  m<-Tnbers  far  each  county,  sal  !■ 
that  case  iho  total  county  representation  would,  of  ooonr,  k 
very  largely  reduced,  but  no  suhsiantial  injustice  would  be  ittt 
One  effect  of  such  an  alteration  would  undeniably  be  gmlljll 
diminish  the  expense  of  county  elections,  now  so  mnA  tan- 
plained  of,  and  tlierc  would  still  be  a  cla**  of  mrmlwra  fof  6* 
counties  whose  opinions,  though  not  perhaps  always  tileolinl 
with  thoKtr  i)f  th<-ir  borough  colleagues,  would  hnv(^  a  fair  cln> 
ta  attention,  and  would  represent  a  very  strong  and  valml't 
elt^ment  in  English  political  life. 

\Vc  have  thus  touehed  upon  some  of  the  ineritable  foa* 

3ucDces  of  making  household  sufTrsge  unit-ersa),  and  we  bit 
one  so  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  wide  and  mometM" 
tire  the  issues  involved.  How  many  of  the  persons  who  talk)* 
glibly  about  the  county  suffrage  have  e»er  considered  tb* 
issues  ?  Mr.  Chamberlain,  lu  a  recent  letter  to  m  WeUh  e«* 
spondent,  says  :  *  It  is  the  earnest  hope  of  the  Goveramenllbl 
the  2)resent  Parliament  will  not  lepnrate  without  having  tw 
with  the  question  of  the  assimilation  of  the  borough  and  CM)^ 
franchise.  And  Lord  Derby  writes  to  a  mining  reprrscnU^ 
— also  in  the  Principality — tn  very  similar  words.  'I  bn* 
more  than  once,'  he  remarks,  'expressed  myself  in  public' 
favourable  to  the  assimilation  of  the  honingh  and  county  En^ 
chi>e.'  Both  Ministers  of  the  Crown  must  be  well  sw" 
that  the  phrase  which  they  use  so  lightly  contain*  no  n* 
definition  of  tlie  immense  change  which  they  are  prepand  I* 
lulvocale.  The  sttempl  to  disguise  the  creation  of  a  W* 
Electoral  Constitution  i<ir  the  United  Kingdom — aConstittfM 
which  may  involve  the  destruction  of  county  representnttos  lok 
the  swamping  of  borough  constituencies — under  the  flimsy  nn 
of  '  assimilation  of  the  borough  and  county  franchise,'  i*  Mt  I 
very  honest  piece  of  work,  no  matter  who  may  be  the  penon  td 
undertake  it.  But  it  answers  its  purpose  of  allaying  sosnicii^ 
and  of  'minimising'  the  revolution  which  is  going  on.  GittI 
dangerous  purpose  a  harmless  name,  and  half  the  difllicaltj  4 
accomplishing  it  is  gone. 

The  'young    reformers'    have    a    misty  idea    that    they  ci 
smuggle  through   Parliament  any  measure   they  plcaae  aM 
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ing  the    county   francliiic,   n-ilEiout    nppToacIitni*  th«    sunken 

nvk  of  rpdistnbutioD  uf  seuu.     Mr.  dliuUtnnc  had  n  similar 

tmRv  in   18t>6.     He  cried  then  to  gel  the  Frnnchiw  dnuecs 

fUtcl  in  one  Bill,  while  he   put  the  redi-itriliution  clnusi^s   in 

anntliiT,  bat    thr    Houbc  would  have  nothing   to  do  with  the 

(cWmi-.     No  auch  rvasion  as  this  would  be  succcssM  when  the 

much  largi-r  subject  of  the  county  franchise  came  to   be  dealt 

with.     Ii  would  not  be  the  last  «tttfc  in  the  revolution,  but  It 

•niuld  be   a  vast  and  far-r«achin);  one.     Tht-m  would  be    an 

imiocasc  inflox  of  new  voter*  who  would  belong  ubif-fly  to  the 

dus  which  Air.  Gladstone  has  told  us — not  in  a  speech  which 

could  bi-  repudintcd,  but  in  articles  si^rncd  and  republished — 

will  MLKnisr  vvxy  smnll    intelligence  in  taking  their  part  in 

public    nirairs.      '  Tiw.*    working   man,'    he    has    warned    us,' 

'nlioin  I'urtuoe  does  out  liitnt,  and  whom  it  is  nobody's  interest 

to  rorrupl,  is  one  thing;    thJe   working  man    practised  upon, 

rourtrd,  flattered,  whether  by  the  old-fashioned  arts,  or  by  the 

new-fiingled  Conservative  demagogism  now  so  much  in  vogue, 

ii  aiic)tlu;r.     Hi*   little   bark    will    carry  no   great  breadth  of 

(3DVUS ;  and  the  pulT  of  factitious  adulation  will  act  upon  its 

n^iulibrium  like  a  squall.'     And  he  has  also  maintained  |  that 

(roBi  (he  twenty  years  succeeding  the  first  Kcform  Bill  (1832) 

the 'level  of  public  principle  and  public  action  .  .  .  Uali  per* 

oeptibly  gone  down.      This  docs  not  seem  to  be  encouraging, 

boi  the    Radical    party    do    not    ask    for    universal    huusi-hold 

nd&agi;  with  any  idea  of  securing  a  wiser  management  of  the 

■•doul  oiTairs;  what  they  profess  to  hope  for  is  a  very  large 

tKttaae  of  tW'ir  power.     They  believe,  in  fact,  that   it   would 

■■ke  an  end,  once  for  all,  of  the  Conn^rvntive  party,  and  sweep 

»wy  every  'interest'  which  is  identified  with  what  they  aro 

picuni  to  call  '  privileged '  cliisses.     Thus  even  the  '  Spectator,' 

4  journal  which   is  rapidly  becoming  old-fashioned  and  out  of 

■lUe  in   its  Radicalism,  candidly  admits {   that  'it   is  nearly 

mpessible  to  believe  that  the  Democracy,  once,  made  completeUj 

ifflfHffn  (ig  Ike  emancipation  of  the  coutitiex,  will  not  bestir  itself 

to  secure  to   lUelf  a  greater  share  in  l/io  material  resuUs  of 

deilizaiioti.'    This  is  put  in  an  ingenious  manner,  not  altogether 

unworthy  of  Mr.  Gladstone  himself ;  it  may  be  interpreted  as 

signifying  nothing  more  than   that   the  Democracy  will  try  to 

work  hardier  and  to  save  more   money.     But  what  the   I>eino- 

CTacy  itsoU  understands  when  it  is  told  that  the  time  has  come 

ios   it    U>  scenic  'a  greater  share    in   the  material   resiUtS  of 
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civilization'  is  something  very  different — something  cl(w!j 
r-orre«poo(lin(i  with  ihc  nnliripntion  expn^ssrxl  bv  Loitl  Sliafc* 
bury  in  refcrennt  to  household  suffrnge  in  counties.  '1^ 
measure,'  he  n'lnarkml,  '  will  nfTi-rX  th<^  tenure  »m.\  tnutuniaM 
of  property  I'n  a-'Tt/ /i/rm  :'  and  it  is  partly  for  that  very  nun 
thnt  the  ItiidicaU  ilesire  so  earnestly  to  carry  it  into  effect,  whik 
they  have  a  Minister  at  their  head  who  retains  the  cunlidniT 
of  a  large  seetion  of  the  propertied  classes,  and  white  tbK 
Minister  can  boast  of  a  majority  which  will  not  rrnUR  b 
oppose  his  will.  Meanwhile,  every  attempt  is  to  be  made  i> 
persuade  the  (■ouiitry  that  no  gu'M  <;huige  is  impending — il  a 


only  n  little    'assimilation'  that   is    proposed, 

denvoured 

proposed 


We  haiv«n- 


to  give   some  idea  of   the  real    importance  of  lir 
measure,  and  we  believe  thai  whenever  it  is  cwtiel 
into  efTeet,  even  its  promoters  will  be  amazed  at  the  Te\'DliRiDi 
it  lias  effected. 

It  must  be  ndmitted  that  the  Kndicals  have  laid  their  plus 
well  ftir  success.  If  they  do  not  attain  their  end,  it  will  oolf 
be  because  the  unforeseen  has  intervened.  They  ate  dravinjT 
the  toils  closer  and  closer  round  their  opponents.  Xevcr  ■!* 
a  more  active  agency  at  work  in  any  country  for  manufacturing 
public  opinion  than  thnt  which  they  contn>l.  A  Poliiicil 
Vigilance  Committee  sits  in  perpetual  Mission,  and  if  s"? 
Alemlx-r  of  Parliament  ventures  to  dissent  from  the  majorit;,br 
is  speedily  sent  for  to  '  meet  a  delegate  from  Itirmingham,'  1*^ 
it  is  made  clear  to  him  that  lie  must  choose  between  tW»" 
ditional  submission  and  the  lost  of  bis  seat.  It  is  tne  iIb^ 
there  are  some  men  like  Mr.  Cowen,  of  Newcastle,  who  are  lew 
enough  to  defy  the  Birmingham  oligarchy,  but  they  are  so  fi* 
in  number  that  they  cannot  hope  to  produce  any  effect  V^ 
caucus  machine,  as  we  pointed  out  when  it  was  firtl  bn^^ 
here,  is  too  strong  to  be  resisted  by  individual  adion.  Tte 
'bolters*  and  'deserters'  will  inevitably  be  crushetl.  Hii«**" 
determined  a  man  may  be,  or  howevt-r  eonfutenl  in  the  juidJC 
of  his  cause,  the  organi;;ation  will,  as  a  rule,  be  too  much  for  W- 
The  managers  will  be  able  to  boast  that  'public  opinic*' ■* 
in  their  favour,  and  this  public  opinion  can  i«adily  be  made  V 
order  by  the  local  committees  ail  over  the  country.  The  ort*' 
sions  are  very  rare  when  prof<-ssiona)  men,  or  the  wealtb't 
class  of  tradespeople,  voluiitarilv  leave  their  pursuits  w' 
organize  a  meetmgin  the  town-hall  to  express  their  opiniau  •• 
political  affairs.  That  sort  of  work  is  eeuerally  done  by  iW 
who  ale  anxious  to  become  prominent  in  local  affairs,  or  ■* 
feel  that  their  own  fortunes  turn  more  or  less  directly  OQ  l^ 
fortunes  of  their  party.     Such  men  eagerly  join  the  ward  caB^ 
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mittws,  or  become  members  of  the  *  four  buiKlrcds '  wbii  are  in 
n)rm])ondcncc  with  the  '  Xntional  Federations '  At  Binningham 
Kid  riBPwhprc.  The«!  Fcdrrntions  nre,  in  fact,  the  exact 
oounlcrp.-irl  of  the  'Republican'  or  *  iVmocratir '  State  Com- 
mitle«  whicb,  wilb  iheir  ilepfudeiit  rum ifii-nt ions,  mnnage  all 
electoral  matters  in  tUe  United  Statex.  There  they  are  cu 
fCTntire  in  their  operations  that  such  a  thing  as  an  *  inde* 
pendnit '  caiutidnle  has  not  been  heard  of  for  thirty  years.  The 
Committee — or  the  Caucus,  as  the  similar  machine  has  como  to 
be  oiled  here — cannot  be  htratttn,  unless  Jn  such  rare  cases 
U  we  have  previously  roferred  to,  when  public  indignation 
i*  lu  aroaaed  thai  it  bursts  forth  in  au  irresistible  lorri-nt, 
rarriinf'  away  everything  before  il.  The  general  opemlioii  of 
thp  lystcm  is  such  that  no  man,  whatever  may  ho  his  abilities 
OT  hit  daim  to  consideration,  can  hope  to  *  run  '  for  any  offioo 
oaleu  he  has  itHwivcd  the  imprimatur  of  the  wir«-pullcr*.  It 
may  be  asfied,  Why  should  not  the  win!-pullcn  choosit  the  l)l^st 
neotbat  can  be  found  for  any  given  office''  We  c^annot  say 
cbj  tb«y  should  not ;  we  only  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  thai 
Ihey  never  do. 
Nnw,  with  these  appliances  at  work  out  of  doors,  and  the 

i^Uw'  in  operation  within  the  walls  of  Parliament,  the 
en  of  the  Radical  party  may  be  said  to  have  almost 
ihing  in  their  own  hands.  '  I'Vw  questions,'  remarks  a 
ooci  ardent  Radical,  >*ho  has  only  recently  become  alive  to  the 
tnie  meaning  of  Radical  principles,  'few  questions  are  now 
'B*lly  placed  before  the  people  in  the  constituencirs  for  their 
fc«MJe«  consideration  and  true  judgment.  The  political  markets 
■K  mostly  ri^i^l,  and  the  results  are  known  and  arranged 
beforehand  by  the  managers.  The  Ministers  claim  that  the 
toicc  of  the  country  approves  and  urges  ihcm  forward  ;  in 
fwlily  it  is  only  a  skilful  contrivance  by  which  their  own  voices 
back  to  them  gloriously  magnified.'*  This  melancholy 
'comes  from  one  of  the  '  aristocratic- Radical  '  school,  which 
^  become  fashionable  as  well  as  numerous,  and  whicb  espoused 
"^dicalism  before  it  was  known  or  understoml  whither  it  would 
"sd.  Some  of  the  disciples  have  discovered  their  error,  and 
iianymore  will  yet  do  so,  but  not  until  it  is  too  late  for  them  or 
•DT  one  else  to  repair  the  mischief  which  has  been  done.  An 
Wisiocratic  Radical  is,  to  borrow  an  expression  of  Mr.  Bright'*, 
•  CKnture  of  'monstrous  birth,'  hut  the  fate  which  inevitably 
SDaits  him  and  his  cl.iss  will  be  an  ample  punishment  for  the 
i  he  has  committed  and  tlie  mischief  he  has  done. 

•  Ur.  Aubcann  IlcrUrt,  Letter  to  tlic  'TiuM,'  Fell.  16, 1862. 
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It  is  alrradT  obviou*  enough  thnt  llie  rule  of  the  party  oi 
liliertj-  nnd  frra-  thought  will  he.  iht-  most  arbitrary  ever  »cm  i>r 
beartl  of  in  this  country,  «n(l  the  knowlcd(;c  of  this  b«^n»  to 
dawu  upon  some  of  thi?  pbilosophrrs,  noble  am)  ochrrwise,  nhi 
have  been  livinfr  with  their  hcmls  in  the  nir,  nn<!  who  haa 
fancietl  that  they,  nnd  not  the  dvmag^oguwi  aiiionj;  their  Hirabti, 
wtrro  excreising  authority  iiver  the  multitude.  The  mnllinjit 
ix  gi-nerally  inaiinged,  not  by  philosopliers,  writers,  or  thcorita, 
but  by  practical  men  who  go  among  them  with  a  tolnnbty 
clear  inaij^ht  into  their  feelings  and  wishes,  and  a  naturni  uW 
for  (laltering  their  weaknesses.  Mr.  ChambrrlaJn  >s  mil  a  tW»- 
man,  but  he  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  skilful  '  jmliiiciiti. 
borrowing  the  word  from  tin?  country  where  he  piche<l  up  tJx 
caucus.  He  is  essentially  what  is  chIImI  a  *  smart '  man.  Ht 
has  never  exhibititl  a  single  slateamanlike  qnaliiy — aBy«t,b< 
has  not  even  been  able  to  imitate  the  quiet  dignity  and  re«P* 
which  Englishmen  have  been  accusiomed  to  look  for  in  tiwi 
public  men.  But  what  is  statesmanship,  after  all?  It  wj 
rarely  wins  elections,  and  sometimes  m™nag«?«  to  lose  them.  Of 
far  grealirr  utility  is  it  to  nnilerstaml  the  art  of  bringing  W 
voters  til  the  poll,  of  stirring  up  a  patriotic  feeling  in  a  slaggiu 
ward,  of  binding  men  logelber  who  never  could  wark  u> 
harmony  before.  This  is  not  the  sort  of  business  which  cnlli^ 
the  very  highest  powers  of  the  luunan  mind,  hot  it  is  usefaljisl 
never  was  it  so  essential  to  have  it  well  done  as  in  the  preiesl 
day,  Mr.  Chamberlain  evidently  does  it  well,  or  he  wouM  tHA 
I>e  to-day  the  'Boss'  of  Birmingham.  The  little  aflair  of  At 
School  Board  last  Novcmljcr  was  annoying  to  him,  no  donU. 
but  what  is  that  when  compared  with  the  victories  which  li«l» 
achieved  ?  ilas  be  not  been  able  to  make  bis  hand  fell  allont 
the  countrv  ?  Mr.  Marriott,  of  Brighton,  once  ventured  *> 
criticise  bim,  nnd  what  followed?  The  Chatnl>erlain  iCB* 
was  put  into  requisition,  and  Mr.  Marriott  n-trived  the  ttflw 
invitation  to  '  meet  a  delegate  from  Binntngbain.'  There  tm 
ft  slonny  meeting;  Mr.  Marriott  found  anything  but  wiwitW 
smiles  on  the  pleasing  countenances  of  bis  constituents.  Bo' 
be  is  an  obstinate  man,  and  be  wrote  a  letter,*  in  whidi  li' 
Skid: — 

'Some  of  my  constituents  have  hcoa  hurt  at  my  reanaiiB  on  & 
ChaitiborUiu.     I  may  be  right  or  wrong  in  my  views  fthont  him.t^ 
it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  if  his  taotica  prevail,  Constitntiwv- 
GoTcrament,  as  it  fius  always Iiithertu  been  understood  in  thiscoiw'QW 
wUl  ho  lit    an  »ai.    His  eauous  system  ie  intended  to  vtW 
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tiKmSon  of  FnrlUmrat,  mA  directlT  mterffires  irith  Ibe  indepeodonoe 
<(  eonititnenciVj;,  •nd  snppUiite  IVrlituuenUiy  govcriuucnt  hj  06t*-  i 
hluhtng  iuutuiicmbln  centres  of  political  actioD,  whoee  comm  and 
|vUc7  uu  nlvniyic  to  lie  dccidod  by  Iho  wiro-pnUcr  at  tbo  chiof  oootro 
— thtf  if,  hy  Mr.  Ckuntti-rluin  ikt  Birminghikiu.  It  places  «iionnouit 
ud  fiMlioslly  irrL'!iiH)ii!iiblo  pitwcr  in  ttm  hundK  (if  i>tio  tnftn— piiwi>r 
vbieb  (honld  not  bo  iutru*t«a  to  nay  Kinglo  imliriilunl,  ovun  were  ha 
Ktngtl  from  beaven,  moioU  leu  to  uuu  of  Mr.  CluuuLurliua's  polltkiil 
udNWola.' 

ThU  18  Tcry  well  indeed,  bat  imlil  ibe  oexl  election  tAb«« 
pUce  ia   Brighton  wc   should   hcaitatc  to  award   the  paloi  of 
rictOBjr  to  Mr.  Marriott,     And  wr  must  repeat  tlint  it  will   not 
^tounderralc  Mr.  Clintnbi-rlain.or  to  Iiavn  Itw  |MK>r  nn  opinion 
of  bu  ■  salcM-edentK.'     It  may  bt-  xaid  tlint  tlie  spirit  of  the  v«xtry 
okI  tbc  local  board  is  in  bini,  but  that,  as  innuinerablc  erenU 
pnnv  u  a  very  useful  spirit  for  a  man  to  bave  at  bis  command 
ti  the  proaent  day.     All  the  Midlothian  gpeeche«,  and  all  the 
■ttrreliou*  'rpigram*,'  rrcr  delivered,  would  have  been  thrown 
>*>y  but  for  th<!  orgnnixation  which  the  '  revlry  spirit'  bn}Ugbt 
■Olo  Risie-nce.     VVr^  linvc  never  denied  Mr.  Cli.-iinbcrlaiirs  right 
ts  reenvea  bij^h  reward  for  hi*  exertion*  ;  tlic  labourer  ix  worthy 
^'liiibire;  and  ia  this  case  he  ^i  il,  and  is  evidently  proud 
"^  u.    But  at  the  same  time  we  are  free  to  admit — not  beinj; 
■object  to  reccire  a  summons  to  '  me«t  a  delegate  from  Birmtng- 
■••'for  saying  so — that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  influence  is  wlmlly 
"ttbe  bad,  nnd  that  bts  tnelhod  tends  U>  the  hopeless  dcgnula- 
jioo  of  English  public  life.    One  of  tlie  first  fruits  of  bis  system 
•*  tljc  increasing  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  Members  of 
■arliftmeot  to  compel  (hem  to  forsake  tb«ir  own  opinions,  nn<l 
*>*t;pt  those  of  the  local  committees  wbicb  profess  to  represent 
weir  constituents.     There  are  scarcely  a  dozen  Members  of  the 
Hotise  iffho  bare  not  severely  felt  this  pressure  during  the  last 
'h'Bejears.     The  Clolure  is  anothrr  result  of  the  new  system, 
•*  pnfect  freeilom  of  debate  is  not  consistent  with  the  principles 
^n  which  the  Uinningbam  Federation  is  based,     Tbc  House  of 
f'OOUnons  never  would  bare  placed  the  '  gag '  in  its  own  mouth 
"it  could  have  decided  the  aucstion  by  the  ballot.     K has  been 
*Wml  by  somi?  of  the  underlings  of  the  Ministry,  that  the  new 
'^'Uts  arc  merely  intendeil  for  nrnnmenl,  and  not  fur  use,and  the 
WHOM  diildish  glee  with  which  the  House  saw  how  easily  the 
''Wod  Rule — relating  (o  motions  for  adjournment — rould  be 
■'•prived  of  its  force,  encouraged  it  to  suppose  that  it  had  not 
PWtd  with  much  of  its  liberties.     It  will,  in  due  season,  di»- 
'^"^^  its  mistake.     It  did  not  suit  the  purpo«e  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
L^-his  collcsguea  to  use  the  wfaolc  ol  the  jwwers  which  they 
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exioTtctl  Inst  Xovetnbcf,  but  the  fint  tintfi  they  tliink  proptM  i" 
put  tfifin  into  exercUe,  it  will  be  found  ibiit  tbore  is  no  ««!»; 
iVoin  tb(?  fint  Rule.  The  MIni&try  ivill  alwaj's  be  able  lo 
•ccurv  a  majority  of  orrr  two  hundird,  aii<l  with  that  it  «il1 
have  the  power  to  (but  off  ilcbatr  M  nny  moment.  To  nppoK 
that  so  much  timt;  nnd  t^oublt^  w^-re  expcndiHl  Ut  gain  tui 
instrument,  in  unlet  that  il  mi^bt  uof  be  uwd,  isapretty  Ibonekt 
enough  for  the  anitueaicDt  of  children,  but  it  has  no  application 
to  the  practical  affairs  of  life. 

Coiuitlcrinf;  all  that  has  hsppened,  we  cannot  affect  to  (tel 
any  great  surprise  at  the  dist^tistnrlion  which  has  been  exprctitd 
in  some  quarters  concerning  lh<- management  of  the  Consrn*nlif« 
party  during  the  Inst  year  or  two.  If  we  arc  to  rrganl  A» 
opposition  which  Lord  BeaconsReld  bad  to  encounter  as  the 
model  on  which  every  party  when  out  of  office  should  shape  its 
action,  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  course  of  the  ConscrTHttTe 
leaders  is  lacking  in  force  nnd  resolution.  But  the  Consen-aiires 
have  not  y^^  n^'ngnixiKl  the  principle,  that  their  first  dutr  i*  to 
■thwart'  the  Government  of  the  day  in  all  its  *  purpoMS,' 
especially  in  relation  to  foreign  policy.  They  still  hold  tfast 
national  interests  are  paramount  over  those  of  party,  and  that, 
when  a  dangerous  controversy  with  another  Power  has  aritcit, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  them  to  stand  by  the  '  Queen's  GoTtm- 
ment' — to  use  once  more  an  almost  obsolete  figure  of  speech. 
In  pursuance  of  that  conviction,  Mr,  Ciladslone  was  allowed 
to  make  his  ICgyptian  war  with  little  or  no  protest  from 
the  Opposition,  and  even  his  deplorable  legislation  for  Irejnnd 
has  met  with  few  serious  obstacles.  It  may  possibly  bcr 
that  le^timate  opportunities  for  weakening  the  Minisll^ 
have  been  disregarded,  and  that  the  Arrears  Bill  in  particular 
presented  a  favoumWe  chance  for  compelling  an  appeal  t» 
the  constituencies.  Hut,  if  so,  the  party  nnd  nt>t  tlie  leoideiB 
were  to  blnme.  The  followers,  for  once,  refused  to  follow, 
and  all  share  of  responsibility  for  the  Bill  was  emphati- 
cnlly  repudiated  by  the  Conservative  Leader  in  the  Home  of 
l^rdi.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  nothing  i* 
party  tactics  so  hazardous  as  to  provoke  a  final  trial  of  strength 
too  soon.  The  Inst  advice  wliich  Ijird  Btraronslield  ever  gave 
to  his  party  was  that  no  premature  nttempt  should  be  tiiade  to 
embarnus  the  Ministry,  and  (hiit  no  haste  should  be  disjrfaynl 
in  making  the  attempt  to  overthrow  it.  Doubtless  some  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  party  arc  impatient  of  what  seems  to 
them  a  coarse  of  pusillanimous  inaction,  but  a  longer  cxpericacc 
may  convince  them  that  it  is  not  wise  to  strike  until  the  Wow 
is  likely  to  ht:  eflectuni.     The  ilasliing  forays  of  Lord  Kandolph 
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Cliurcbili  li»vc  tlivir  atcs,  anil  wc  are  far  from  (liBparAging  Ibe 
Mtriccs  whi<:b  hf.  has  somcliincs  iMx-n  able  to  txradcr  to  the 
caate  which  li«  lia*  at  ht^aii.  He  h'U  uftttn  ilmtvR  n  great 
■Ulterjr  of  facia,  and  uq  unusual  clt^^nv  of  tkill  in  impreuing 
thom  Tividly  upon  the  minds  of  others.  .Mr.  Gladsluiir  bax, 
iodrcd,  thought  to  silence  him  by  comparing  him  with  an 
'iiutct;'  but  <-rcr)-  one  has  been  able  to  see  that  the  insect  can 
iling.  But  ihr  mind  of  a  partj-  leader  mutt  be  fixed  upon  the 
raattiturocict  as  well  as  upon  the  parliatncntarj  arvna,  and,  to 
ipnk  with  all  frankni^u,  as  becoints  fair  political  discussion, 
«T  fail  to  tee  uiy  decided  evidence  that  tli«  con»tituencies  have 
gnvn  wevy  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  rule.  Some  diacontenl 
tkoe  is,  no  doubt,  but  is  it  sufKcicnl  in  extent  to  transform 
wt  nuDoritj  into  a  majority?  W'c  must  take  leave  to 
iaaht  ii. 

Moreover,  it  would  l»e  tnmliii-ss  to  shut  our  eyt-t  to  the  (act 

Ibu,  when  the  deliberate  jud^nent  of  the  country  wiu  lost  taken, 

■lie  Conservative  oi^nixation  was   in  no  condition  to  win  a 

nctOTj,     There  was  confidence  enougli,  and  to  spare  ;  but  that 

"iidi  can   alone  justify    confidence  was    missinf;.     Now    the 

hfm  of  time  since  then  has   not  been   great,  and   defective 

•Kttiooecriiig  machinery  cannot  be  set  right  in  a  day.     The 

lireqiool    n^nir  was  not  calculated  to  convince  us  that  local 

■^^anixation   is  everywhere  in  the  highest  slate  of  efficiency. 

alncb  has  been  done,  we  are  liappy  to  believe,  in  many  dlrec- 

Smis,  to  strengthen  our  ]>osition,  and  to  place  us  more  nearly  on 

•  level  w  ilh  an  enemy  whose  energies  and  rejources  were  never 

••gwal  as  they  are  at  this  moment.     Wc  may  hope  that  it  i* 

U  Ciplodcd    idea,   that   the  only  instrumental  icy  for  carrying 

'wttions  is  to  he  found  in  the  back  parlour  of  a  firm  of  otd- 

"■hiooed  local  attorneys.     But  it  is  quite  certalo  that  mucb 

pcpuatory  work  yet   remain*   to   be  done.      In   many  con- 

tHiKTicies  the  register  has  been  neglected,  and  there  is  irathing 

fit  to  cope  n-ith  the  Kadicnt  caucus.     There  are  few   speakers 

iBtfia  field;  the  press  is  inactive.     Tbcac  are  agencies  which 

GUnot  safely   be  <li»reganleil  in  our  own  day,  although   Con- 

Wrvatjrc   leaders  have  often    persua<]ed    ttieintelves    (hat    they 

*ere  luperQuoua.     FtstiHa  /e»(«  it  a  good  old  motto,  although 

h  seldom   recommends  itself  very  strongly  to  those  who  have 

not  laid  to  beaJt  the  hard  experience  acquired  by  the  pursuit  of 

a  difierent  policy.     It  is  true  that  wc  arc  sometim<-s  taunted  by 

ihe  Liberals  with  want  of  courage,  and  assured  that  we  are  no 

better  than  a  'tirokcn   band   of  stragglers.'      Hot   how  many 

years  ago  is  it  since  tlic  Liberals  iheituelves  were  plunged  in 

the  deptlis  of  despomlcDcy,  with  their  great  leader  cowed  and 
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ilislirnrtviiL-il,  itinusing  himielf  with  felling  trees  ia  the  _ 
of  bands  of  excursinnists,  or  with  drawiuc:  up  lists  of  mA 
which  were  urgeutlv  r«juired  by  the  nation,  non«  of  which 
has  attempted  to  carry  out  ?  The  Consenatirr  party  bi* 
been  pronounced  dead  and  buried,  but  its  vitality  is  »  greitii 
«vcr,  although  wc  \u»xc  never  attempted  to  o(>n«»!  the  1jic4  tbti 
the  tlilTiculties  itgainit  which  it  has  t»  c»nt4in<]  are  much  pvtM 
than  ever.  Thnt  it  will  overcome  tliusc  difficulties  we  motlKil 
hope,  for  nothing  les«  than  the  preservation  of  the  Con»iituti«i 
— all  that  is  left  of  it — is  involved  in  the  contest.  But  if  it  ii 
to  triumph,  it  must  be  led  with  skill  ami  CAUtion.  YhrOf, 
a\nnp  will  not  suffice.  The  motto  of  Danton  i«  gt)od  in  rewlo- 
tioRarv  timcE ;  but  wc  arc  not  the  revolution-iry  parly,  Oai 
present  duty  is  ns  clear  a*  the  sun  nt  nocjnday.  It  ia  to  UboiK 
incessantly  to  rally  all  our  friends  around  us,  and  to  wait  patirntl; 
tat  the  proper  moment  to  bring  them  into  the  field. 

*  But,'  it  is  frequently  said  to  us,  '  you  have  no  poiiw. 
Your  «p(H!chc8  and  your  writings  arc  void  of  initiative,  iiw 
barn-n  of  polttlcnl  inspiration.'  And  this  was  ibc  moral  wUdi 
was  dmwn  for  our  instruction  iin  the  occasion  of  Mr.  ForwotdV 
defeat  at  Liverpool.  A  more  maladroit  application  of  a  ihnid* 
bant  and  foolish  criticism  it  would  be  h&ixl  to  imagine,  for  oe 
one  can  assert  that  Mr.  Forwood  was  a  Tory  void  of  '  initiatim' 
He  appears  to  have  been  an  advocate  of  nearly  everything  whidi 
forms  a  part  of  the  Liberal  programme.  The  represcntatire  <4 
'advanard'  Toryism  was  defeated;  and  the  'Times'  eoow 
forw.ird  with  a  wise  nir,  and  says  that  what  Toriiu  want  i*» 
policy,  and  that '  no  political  party  can  live  on  mere  negation 
With  that  singular  ignorance  and  contempt  of  local  t&io 
which  is  so  characteristic  a  sign  of  the  London  jounialisli  U 
whom  the  world  is  circumscribed  within  the  metropolitan  imi 
the  propotinders  of  these  sage  maxims  shut  their  ryffs  to  in 
peculiar  circumstatices  under  which  Mr,  Forwood  appealed  to  il* 
constituency  of  Liverpool ;  they  hnd  no  idea,  for  instance,  tbl 
he  had  otfcnded  large  numbers  of  the  sliopknejters  by  ni«ilillit( 
with  their  sign-boards,  and  the  publicans  by  declarinfr  ^ 
willingness  to  support  the  Permissive  Li^iuor  Bill :  while  * 
workmen,  the  High  Church  party,  and  the  Catholics,  werei" 
opposnl  to  him.  All  these  incidents  in  the  contest  wereofH^ 
looked,  because  nothing  '  provincial'  c^n  be  worthy  the  aBtt 
tion  of  a  London  publicist.  We  are  solemnly  wamiid  that,  uiiBt 
wc  bring  forth  n  '  policy '  nt  once  new  an<l  startling,  we  iW 
bo  '  smitten  with  atrophy.'  We  must  not  criticize  Mr.  Ghit 
stone,  and  above  all  we  must  not  mention  the  word  iwO- 
luiion.     Such  arc  the  messages  of  the  oracles,  and  it  is  difficn 
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ire  tbrm  with  the  gmrttv  to  whicli  all  unclt-s  liuru  fruin  of 
deemficl  ihrtnsolvrs  cnlitlca.  Great  is  ibe  infuiualion  wLicIi 
iiipiaycd  in  the  present  dny  in  many  dircctioDs,  hut  that 
profeutecl  rejin-jptitntivi^  fif  the  mitldlc-closK-s  should  be 
Moallr  urging  the  ('onK-rt-Atives  to  outbid  the  Kndicals  for 
Docratic  support,  and  th»l  they  should  be  blind  la  the  pro> 
■  of  ft  revolution  nhich  is  a  stutling  portent  to  all  the  rest  of 
irotid — this  is  the  moit  surprising;  phenomenoo  of  all.  It 
sUnct  due  ntt^-ntlon  when  the  true  history  of  oar  times 
n  to  be  nrittcn,  )>ut  it  will  neTCT  be  possible  to  find  an 
itiate  excuse  for  it. 

bst  there  shoold  be  two  parties  in  the  State  bent  upon 
:iiiK  organic  ehnnge*  in  the  Constitution,  And  that,  whenever 
KadicaU  produce  n  mi-nsure  aimed  at  one  or  other  of  our 
maX  iiutitutions,  the  Conservatives  should  hasten  to  *  iiiunp ' 
K:b  is  the  course  urged  upon  us,  now  and  on  many  former 
Mons,  by  our  kind  friends  and  advisers.  Wo  are  to  see  if  we 
lot  outstrip  the  Radical  party  in  the  race  towards  revolution, 
'  we  ar<^  not  to  call  it  revolution,  because  that  mny  give 
loe.  VV'c  must  spcAk  of  it  ns  'progress,'  and  give  up  ourvaJa 
njits  to  oppose  'measures  by  which  the  Liberal  party  is 
'in^to  give  elTpct  to  the  progressive  instincts  of  the  country.' 
Hber  we  sec  anything  object i unable  and  dangerous  in  tliesn 
mm  or  not,  we  are  to  adopt  them,  and  make  them  a  little 
iger,  patting  our  own  convictions  on  the  shell,  just  as  the 
1  authorities  do  who  first  <lenounce  these  very  measuroB — 
^rrmrs  Bill  and  the  Cloture,  fur  instance — and  then  praiss 
]  and  magnify  ibeir  author.  We  arc  one  day  to  condemn  » 
;y  OS  subversive  and  wicked,  and  the  next  to  embrace  it 
nly,and  deu'ribe  itasa  high-minded  attempt  to  'give  ef^t 
c  pn));ieuive  instincts  of  the  country.'  lint  acrobatic  leapt 
lis  kind,  though  they  may  I>e  easy  to  the  exjierts  whoae 
ling  duty  it  is  to  practise  them  every  day,  are  not  so  easy 
lose  who  are  endowed  with  less  flexibility  of  bone  and 
V.  That  the  tactics  recommended  to  the  Conservatives 
tl  succeed,  even  if  they  were  adopted,  wc  do  not  believe; 
hboitgh  the  public  will  forgive  tergiversation  in  individuals, 
altbougb  it  apparently  dearlv  likes  to  sm'  *  ronversions,'  tl 
d  Dot  readily  forgive  a  party  which  forsook  all  its  principles 
le  take  of  securing  power.  Such  a  party  would  bedespiscd 
I  rttemies,  and  abandoned  by  all  who  were  deserving  of 
deration  among  its  friends.  That  the  Conservative  party 
posed  to  change  pfr  tf,  can  only  be  asserted  by  those  who 
ntirely  ignorant  of  the  political  history  of  the  country. 
hat  it  will  consent  to  challenge  the  Kcvolutionists  to  a  trial 
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of  streogth  to  asccrtAin  whicli  can  dcslroy  Enf;li>Ii  intlihuiou 
the  fattest — ihftt  \%  morn  thui  ixnj  one  liiu  a  right  to  expect  If 
ibe  nHtish  Conntitutiim  it  to  be  xolcl  at  a  Dutch  auction,  ibt 
Conirrvntive  party  will  stand  aloof  from  (be  bidding. 

Do  thwe  writers  know  what  they  mean  when  thev  tell  u»  tbil 
tlw  Tories  have  no  policy  ?  Or  have  they  ever  considered  wbl 
sort  of  a  policy  ia  possible  at  a  time  like  the  prc«cat  to  a  paii\ 
out  of  power?  Mr.  filadatonc?,  they  «iy,  had  a  policy  when  be 
went  to  Midlothian.  So  h«!  had,  and  h<-  summrd  it  up  in  a  lev 
won)* — it  was  to  '  tliwart'  Lonl  Beacons fieh).  Apart  from  tbilt 
if  h«  marked  out  uuy  definite  policy  at  all,  uo  one  has  heu4 
of  it  since,  and  therefore  it  cannot  have  proved  a  loutce  (f 
■treimb  to  his  friends  or  to  himself.  The  Liberal  party  h» 
not  lived  during  the  last  three  years  on  the  princioles  profmnl 
prior  to  the  last  election.  The  further  it  has  acpartcd  froa 
those  prineiples,  the  more  it  Iins  pronpered.  it  did  not  hesiUtt 
to  cirlFhiate  its  recantation  of  .Midlothian  doctrine  br  the  gttfl 
military  show  and  street  processions  of  the  18th  of  NoveiBkr. 
ThoM  wbo  affirm  that  it  wa<  (he  '  policy '  expounded  by  Mr. 
Glodttonc  thst  carried  the  day  in  18eO,  should  take  the  trraU' 
to  expound  that  policy  once  more,  and  (o  find  out,  if  they  ctti 
what  has  become  of  it.  But  even  if  the  Radical  leaden  hit 
oome  before  the  people  in  1880  with  a  comprehensive  prc^nunDK 
for  their  future  guidancr,  it  would  have  been  no  great  credit  t> 
lliein,  for  those  who  are  seeking  to  destroy  necressarily  find  it 
much  easier  to  produc«  what  is  ^led  a  *  policy,'  than  thuse  «b, 
arc  seeking  to  preserve,  and  who,  therefore,  are  driven  to  a«J«p( 
a  comparatively  passive  attitude.  The  a^trC'^B^i^'^  power  niui 
always  make  the  greater  display.  A  party,  which  sets  out  opoa 
the  theory  that  everything  ought  to  be  attacked,  need  never ta 
at  a  loss  for  something  showy  and  da/xling  to  at(ract  (he  pnUil 
eye.  Its  members  lake  unlimited  li<:enoe,  and  the  higher  iht] 
Strike,  the  more  they  improve  their  own  prospects.  K( 
Conservative,  for  instance,  could  take  his  stand  npon  Ik 
'  platform '  which  brought  Sir  Charles  Dilke  into  promineao) 
nrul  made  him  of  so  much  importance  that  it  has  been  foW 
necessary  to  put  him  in  the  Cabinet.  'There  is  a  widespreti 
belief,'  he  told  a  delighted  audience,  a  very  few  years  agOi' 
'  that  a  Republic  here  is  only  a  matter  of  education  and  tioib 
There  we  have  somGthinf>  like  a  policy  foreshadowed!  An 
what  the  wise  eonniellors  of  the  Conservative  party  would  h(*i 
it  <lo  is  to  go  a  little  further  towards  satisfying  *  progressive  !> 
atincia,'  and  promise  a  Republic  the  next  tinM  !t  comes  Ott 
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Then  it  would  no  longer  be  ncfesiary  for  Rndicals,  who 
;  rndc-arnarmg  to  force  themselves  into  prominence,  to  attack 
1  RojaJ    Familv  for  sMting  a  '  hail  tone,'  for  doini;  'much 
niil«  cx>nlinuing  thr  polilicnl  iltrmorBliiAtion  anrl  immoralt'lg 
a^h  places,  which  all  of  lu  deplore.'     Th«*e  were  the  »• 
mions  which  Sir  Charles  Dilke  used  in  1871,  and  ihev  did 
;  i  linlc  towards  placing  bim  where  he  is  lo-d&f.     '  We  stand 
I  with  foldwl  arms,'  he  cried,  '  before  the  propigclr  tratte  at 
DiUwr.'     And  he  now  look*  on  nt  the  drcndfiil  spertarle  with 
anns  more  tiglidj-  folded  tlinn  ever.      He   ts  nut  the   first 
n  whose  field  of  riew  has  heen  alK-rwl  by  office.      In  1W71 
protested    a^inst    the    Queen    presuming    to    read    forei^ 
ptches  and  other  documents.     '  VVhal,'  be  asked,  in  a  burst 
gncrous  empathy  for  rnslarcd  Englishmen,  *  what  don  the 
qwTUT  of  KiiKtin  do  more  than  that? '     It  it  any  wonder  ihnt 
I  Kcond  llauijMlL'n'— or  this  *  Knglish  Roland  '  as  a  Kadicnl 
nal  calls  him,  absit  vmen! — could  sec  no  remedy  for  all  our 
es  but  a  Kepuhlic  ?     But  the  attacks  U|M>n  the  Crown  having 
wrred  their  purpose,  and  a  change  of  circumstances  calling 
lounge  of  lone,  wc  arc  told  that  we  must  forget  all  about 
^kches  of  1871.     Was  not  Lord  Deaeonsfield  allowed  to 
fSkii  early  speeches  ?     Were  they  ever  brought  up  in  j"dg- 
Dt  against  him  in  his  later  years?     The  Kndical  system  is  to 
ih  to  power  l>y  un«.-r\ipuloui  mean*,  and  then  to  repudiate 
n  as  occasion  may  seem  to  reauire.     A  'politician'  is  to 
wld  free  to  begin  his  career  all  over  again,  with  a  clean 
ord,'  every  ten  years,  or  even  oflcner.     Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
rvcr,  takes  care  not  to  run  the  risk  of  giving  rise  to  the 
idoo  that  be  is  becoming  an  '  arisiocrnt,'     The  ladder  by 
!b  he  rose  is  kirknl  down,  but  he  takes  cari?  to  provide  a 
one  almost  as  good  to  look  a(  as  the  other.      In  bis  recent 
s  of  speeches  at  Chelsea,  he  seemed  to  suggest  that  the 
ra  might  he  pennitled  to  exist,  now  that  be  u  a  Miikistcr 
Bit,  bnt  that  landed  and  other  property  most  be  made  more 
Hie  for  the  support  of  the  poor.     As  a  Radical  organ 
prets  his  rrmarkE,  'he  has  hinleil  at  one  at   least  of  the 
liodi  in  which  we  ought  tu  look  for  improvement,  when  he 
whether  the  aggn^tion  of  large  estates  and  the  extinction 
tall  estates  may  oot  have  some  bearing  on  the  matter  *  (i.e. 
«  comparatiTe  poverty  of  the  masses)* and  wbetber  legisla- 
Riay  not  be  desirable'     *  This  opens  an  immense  prospect,' 
nnes  the  exultant  'organ.'     And  so,  in  truth,  it  does.     It 
ont  the  prtis]M-<'t  of  Communism,  and  supplies  -in  additional 
ng  to  the  classes  who  hold  property,  «piM:inlIy  in  land,  to 
re  for  coming  troubles.     It  is  at  them  that  the  demagogue 
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now  levels  fail  weapons.     TIip  nrxt  ^-al  D«inocTiitic  mo' 
will  be  againit  tltc  Und,  nntl  it  will  be  Done  ibe  less  d 
bccniiEc  it  li.is  been  n  long  lime  in  preparation. 

\«w  thi*  is  tbc  son  ol'  tiling;  which  lea<lin(;  joamaU 
policy.      It   is  '  progressive ; '   it  has   something   '  insti 
about  it.     If  the  Tory  IcoUcrs  would  only  leave  olT  '  cufiif 
at  Mr,  Gladstone,  nnd  comi;  out  witli  m  iclieme  moulded  npM 
lie  ideas  of  the  Cbambi-Tlua  combination,  then  they  mighl  !»{> 
to  TPcciw!  th('  mpport  of  the  *  Times '  and  of  oihpr  cnligbtan 
philiixupbcrx  and  mornliits.     But  to  ait  down  doing  nothijig,n 
be  opfKise<l  to  *  jiroj-ress,'  and  to  point  out  that  a  rcTolntiM 
going  on  in  our  midat,  silthuugh  no  tocsin  is  sounding  and  I 
tumbrils  arc  going  about  the  streets — this  ii  unworthy  of  d*; 
traditions  of  Conservatism.     '  Not  thus  did  Lord 
understand   the  funntiim.s  of  Conservatism.'     Perhaps  not; 
will  liny  one  leil  us  how  it  is  that  the  people  who  never  hidj 
wor<l  to  say  of  Lord  Beueonsfietd  when  be  was  alive  cicq« 
disparagement  and  ridicule,  arc  now  always  holding  him  op  it  I 
sample  of  the  good  and  perfect  man?     If  he  was  so  wise,""^ 
not*  pity  that  the  Liberal  organs  and  leaders  <lid  not 
nut  hefore?     Must  n  man  he  'dead  and  turned  to  clay' 
his  merits  ore  discovered  ?     It  is  wonderful  how  much  all 
Radicals  admired  and  loved  Lord  Bcaconifield  wbile  they 
pretending  to  curse  him.     Since  they  treason  up  his  wo: 
apples  of  gold,  let  them  think  over  an  observation  or  two 
he  once  made  in  reply  to  this  very  taunt  that  the  Coi 

iiarly  is  without  a   policy.      To  the  new  admirers  of 
leacnnsfield,  in  whose  consciences  there  perhaps 'work 
touches  of  remorxe,'  we  commend  the  following  sentences, 
rightly  pondered  and  laid  lu  heart,  will  save  them  from 
repetition  of  idle  folly  hereafter : — 

'  The  CoDSorvativo  party  aro  acciisod  of  having  no  prognnW 
]>(tliey.  If  by  a  prograromc  is  meant  a  plan  to  despoil  chorclut  ■ 
jilmuier  Iftnillonls,  I  admit  vn\  have  no  programmo.  \l,\tf*1^ 
graainm  in  meant  a  policy  which  im^ads  »r  monacoH  OTory  ioiliMll 
and  evorv  interest,  every  cln£s  and  every  calling  in  the  oomt^i 
admit  wu  havu  no  prograinuiu.  But  if,  to  luivo  a  policy  with  ilMM 
ends,  and  theao  eueh  as  most  deuply  itilerc.'st  tlio  grt«t  bodj*"' 
nation,  bo  a  becoming  programme  for  a  puUtical  party,  \haa  I  oool* 
wo  have  an  adotpiato  prugrammo,  and  one  which,  here  or  clw*!* 
I  eball  always  bo  prepared  to  assert  and  to  vindicate.' — ^"Ai 
Xanchestfr,  Ayril  3,  1872. 

And  again  on  another  occasion  (in  June  1872)  he  (Icclini 
that  the  lliree  gn-at  objects  of  the  Tory  parly  were  the  mil* 
tcnance  of  the  instttutiuus  of  the  country^  the  preMmtlM 
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OREmpirp,  andthc  improvement  of  the  condition  of  tlic  people. 

li  anant  be  said  that  Ihcrr  ia  no  longer  a  neceuity  (or  stay  Mich 

jn^nunme  as  this,  or  that  it  belongs  to 'the  put/ to  tvbich 

mnliiin^  nuwadnys  is  n-mittral  in  such  hot  haste.     It  is  mora 

lucsble  to  lb«  circuinstnniics  of  the  lime  tlinn  crer  it  ws* 

and  this  (net  wilt  taxkc  iludf  obviims  even  to  the  dim* 

itfd  »-ritrre  who  profess  to  hare  found  in  tUu  restlens  passion 

fivibstTUClion  and  cnanp^c  the  only  real  Conservative  force. 

The  Tory  p»rlj'  had  ft  very  distinct  policy  to  propose  in 

Rfncnoe  lo  Ireland,  and  they  bftd  no  sooner  oxplninml  whftt  it 

nsifaftn  llic  Iladical  leaders  bnTnincit  it,  which  is  perhaps  thn 

oly  result  ever  likely  to  happen  when  Conservatives  arc  unwise 

mugh  to  answer  the   fre(|uent  challenge,  'Tell  u*  what   vou 

nulddo?  '     Had  the  plan  which  our  own  party  was  prepared  to 

ROOKmend  Imh-h  carnrd  out,  there  would  be  to-day  far  hotter 

for  the  pacificatiiin  of  Irclnnd  than  any  one,  except  peihap* 

Gladstone,  can  now  see.     There  was  no  nnwillingnrxs,  as 

resolotioo  announced  by  .^f^.  VV.  H.  Smith  plainly  showed, 

anitt  really  desen-in<;  tenants  out  of  their  diflicuUies,  so  far 

tW  coald  be  done  in  justice  lo  others ;  but  any  efforts  of  ibis 

"  were  to  lie  accompanied  with  a  wisely  considered  scheme 

(Mignlion,  and  with  the  most  strenuous  exertions  to  quell 

of  violence,  and  give  back  order  and  confidence  to  ibe 

Measures  were  to  be  taken  lo  cnonurnge  once  more 

•adre  industries  of  the  people,  which  the  AVhigs  suppressed, 

to  tempt  capital  to  (low  into  Ireland  by  endeavouring;  to 

nul?  its  investment  at  once  safe  and  Remunerative.     In  1SG3, 

■ben  Mr.  Gladstone  be^n  bis  memurable — anJ,  as  we  main- 

Uin,  his  d i iAs I rous— course  of  Irish  legislation,  Mr.   Dtsraeli 

aid, '  It  strikes  me,  as  a  general  principle,  that  our  mission  in 

utdsnd  should  be  to  ertale  and  nol  to  destroy^     That  was  the 

Toi;  policy  then ;  that  is  the  jMilicy  which  we  were  still  prepared 

to  KXTty  out  once  more  last  Session,  and  its  general  details 

VIR  sjteiched  briefly,  but  with  suHicient  distinctness,  in  these 

fay  pages.    And  what  happened  ?    The  idea  of  giving  asnstanec 

b)  eralMrrassrtl  tenants  was  calculated  to  become  popular,  and 

therefore  the  Liberal  leaders  at  once  seised  it,  gave  it  a  wholly 

■nuuj;  an*!  mischievous  application,  and  disregarded    all    the 

other  conditions  with  which  we  had  proposed  to  accompany  it. 

The  *  Arrears  Bill ' — confessedly  a  measure  in  direct  violation 

of  the  simple  principles  of  common  fairness,  to  say  nothing  of 

the  now    universally  diseaidcd   'political   economy' — waa    the 

sole  result    of  the    Kadical  attempt  to   imitate  a  policy  which 

they  did  not  rcntu^^  to  carry  out  in  its  integrity.     It  has  done 

oa   good,  and    tt   could    do  none,    for  it  does   not   deal    even 

superficially 
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Buperlicially  with   thp   evils  which  nm  at   the   bottom 
the  discontent  iii  Irc'l.-tnd.     Mouths  nfter  the  Arrears  Arti 
puscd,  .-inil  weeks  iifler  Mr.  Ghuiatone  had  dt-claiol  at  GnlU-l 
hall  that  the  change  iu  Ireland  was  most  marked,  &n<l  thu' 
battle  was  in  Rreat  part  won,'  there  occuirwl  the  «]utiuii{< 
breaks    in    Dublin,  which    hare    compelled    the   too 
Ministry  to  plncc  tht?  city  almost  in  a  state  of  siege,     Noi 
had  his  Sling  of  triumph  gniie  up  from  Guildhall  than  Mr.  Dtni 
went  utH>ut  to  public  meetin^ii,  replying  to  the  Priine  MioiM 
imprudent  and  unfounded  vaunt  that  agrarian  discoRtfol ' 
dying  out,  and  that  there  was  '  a  new  tone  oi  sentimeal ; 
abroad    among    the    people.'     Mr.   Darilt    predicted  lli* 
when  the  people  of  Donegal  nnd  Connemara  would  be  uU  'I 
march  down  upon  and  take  |>oEsession  of  the  rich  soil  oil' 
now  depopulated  plains.'     Kent  for  land,  he  said  at  Lir 
in  June  last,  'is  an  unjust  nnd  indefensible  tax  of  the 
industry  '^mere  '  legal  theft.'     This  is  the  real  '  tone  of  i 
nient'  which  the  Prime  Minister  would  find  in  Ireloml,  if  I 
could   succeed   in  diverting   his  attention   trom  the 
efTects  which  he  delights  to  ascribe  to  his  own  meosum.    IU 
cannot  now  induce  the  Irish  tenant  to  believe  that  there  aft  vj 
more  concessions  in  rrscrve.     One  good  gift  after  aaoditt  i 
been  the  ri-w.inl  of  violence  and  assassination,  froia  tbedafW 
the  Clerkenweli  explosion  till   now,  and  we  need  not  i»  M 
prised  that  the  Irinh  agitator  should  still  believe  iliat  aavlldq 
may  be  wrung  from  the  Mintiler  who  never  hesitated  IoHbI 
the  '  wrongs  of  Ireland '  to  account  when  he  was  out  of  i  ~ 
and  who  owes  at  least  one  long  lease  of  power  to  Irish  agin 
So  far,  then,  from  the  Tory  partjr  having  no  poUcy — wc  t 
Ireland    particularly,    because    it    involves    the    moitt 
questions  of  the  day — it   is   clear  that  the  Liberals  wcill  I 
thein  for  a  policy,  and  stole  a   part  of   it,   but   unfo 
spoiled  it  in  the  stealing.     It  is  equally  clear  now  that,  *b 
ihey  like  it  or  not,  they  will  have  to  adopt  the  rest  of  iht|i>j 
gramme.     We  have  over  and  over  again  poinlml  oat  ibittfj 
projects  for  the  amelioration  of  Ireland  must  fail,  nnlcs>ll4l 
are  combined  with  a  large  and  judii-iuus  scheme  of  emilt^l 
lion;  and  now  the  Liberal  leader*  are  avowing  the  saiin!«*J 
elusion.      No  one  any   longer  questions  the  *Liberalifa'*| 
Lord  Derby,  except  some  of  his  Kadical  colleagaeg.     Hit  in*^  I 
duction  into  thir  Cabinet  doubtless  added  an  additional  dn^j 
the   oup   of    bitttTiiess  which    mysterious  fntc  carried   Id  J^l 
Chamberlain's  lips  in  the  year  \iiS2.     Poor  Mr,  ClMmbC^I 
has  thus  fu  shown  no  great  disposition  to  bear  his  wnKi(i'| 
secret ;  on  tlie  coutrury,  he  evidently  has  a  craving  for  p<>''^| 
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CMinot  quite  be  cbcckc<)  even  when  its  on\y  tendency  is  to 
ocile  laughter  from  I^all  ^fall  rn  Peru.  It  may  therefore  easily 
Unpen  that  Dirmingbnin's  *  favourite  xua '  may  be  clitpoctnl  to 
naliDttlen  his  mind  cuuceniiuj^'  the  ill-omeneii  .1p]M^arnn4»  in 
the  Cabinet  of  a  ei^deeant  Tory,  whose  conversion  must  be 
nguded  by  the  genuine  Radical  with  peculiar  suspicion.  It 
omT  be  some  consolation,  perbnps,  to  have  the  mild  sentiments 
ufLonl  Derby  ctrcngtbened  by  the  '  robust  Republicanism' of 
Sr  Charles  Dilke,  but  creii  after  all  allowance)!  hnve  been 
nude,  it  is  awkward  lu  bave  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  de<-laring 
Ast  DO  more  concessions  ought  to  be  yielded,  that  Hume  Rule 
ia  sny  fonn  means  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  that  Irish 
ponrty  and  miMiy  can  never  be  removed  till  'emigration '  on 
a  pm  scale  is  organized.  These  arc  tbe  opinions  avowed  by 
Lttd  Derby,  and  his  Radical  colleagues  will  Ik  driven  by  the 
pnssne  of  events  to  adopt  them.  Ttuirc  is  no  other  nynA  »p«!ti 
'latkem,  for  they  have  not  yet  suinniuned  up  courafce  to  confess 
Aeir  readiness  to  accept  the  true  ultimatum  of  the  a^tator, 
'Iielsod  for  the  Irish.'  They  are  willing  logo  on  playing  with 
the  (jnestion  of  Home  Rule  under  various  disguises,  but  they 
an  afraid  to  acknowlnlge  that  their  legislation  has  but  one 
kgicat  end— tlw  complete  independence  of  Ireland.  No  doubt 
w.  Forstcr  has  an  inkling  of  this;  but  Mr.  Fnrster,  nlthongb 
be  once  deneribed  himself  as  'a  Radical  from  the  cradle,'  lias 
betn  adjudged  a  'iraiior,'  and  drummed  out  of  the  partv.  In 
these  days  reminiscences  of  tbe  cradle  do  a  man  no  good;  the 
gnal  point  is,  in  the  phroscolog}-  of  American  politicians,  is  be 
"iliing  to  '  toe  the  mark  '  jiouj  1  .\nother  Radical.  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smiib,  has  plainly  warned  his  associates  uf  the  end  towards 
*liich  they  are  steering.  'In  vain,' he  has  told  them,  'your 
Usdunail  is  paid.'  '  If  compliance  with  the  demands  of  Irish 
'■^■MgQ^ism  is  to  be  the  principle  of  Imperial  policy,  it  would 
he  better  at  once  to  spare  ourselves  a  tedious  and  humiliating 
"tni^glc  which  can  end  only  in  one  way,  for  the  last  demand  of 
IriiL  demagngism  must  and  will  be  tbe  dissolution  of  the  Union.'* 
husy  be,  for  aught  vre  know,  that  the  leading  Radicals  are  as 
/oJly  alive  to  all  this  as  any  of  their  advisers.  Tbey  may  be 
»bie  to  contemplate  the  inevitable  end  without  either  dislike  or 
fhara.  But  that  is  not  the  view  of  the  matter  which  is  taken 
liF  the  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  therefore  we 
lave  a  right  to  contend  that  not  only  have  the  Conservulivet  a 
lolicy  in  fefereace  to  this  gn'at  problem  of  tbe  day,  but  that  it 
I  the  policy  which  would  have  been  ratified  by  tbe  nation 
>nlcl  a  definite  and  fair  judgment  have  been  obtained  upon  it. 


■NiactccDth  CcDtiu;,'  June  18S3. 
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If  thcrr  wrrc,  in(l«!nl,  nnv  nw««n  to  Ijclirvc 
comer  wliL-i)  ('(iiiKL-rvativo  priii<;i|il<rs  no  longer  bad  n  clnnc 
findiog  acceptance  with  ttit-  people,  i\io  rejoicing*  ol 
oppoocntB  and  I  be  fears  of  our  limid  friends  might 
wnrrantcd.  But  there  is  no  such  reason.  VVc  hare,  to 
Iho  least,  lo«t  no  ground  during  the  last  three  years,  v 
there  arc  many  evidences  that  the  nation  is  coming  sli 
ton-anls  tlie  oonclation  n-hich  it  rxprexwd  to  emphatiodl; 
1S74,  that  the  work  of  'chanH^rr*  Iinx  I>een  pushed  on  fast 
Ctr  CDOUgh,  and  that,  before  indulj^i"?  ^^y  further  id  the 
fat  destniction,  it  will  be  as  well  to  see  the  effects  of  i 
ha*  already  been  done.  We  are  preparctl  to  bclici'e,  wbi 
ma  often  asserted,  that  the  Kevolutionary  party  arc  in  a  in 
rity,  hut  no  student  of  history  will  need  to  he  refnimled 
nit  revolutions  Itnvc  b«en  the  work  of  n  minority.  It  wt 
in  America,  where  at  a  recent  historian  has  said,  the  mim 
*  succeeded  in  committing  an  undecided  and  fluctuating  mafi 
to  courses  for  which  they  had  Ultle  lore,  and  leading  t 
step  by  step  to  a  position  from  which  it  was  imposiuii 
nwnde.'*  It  was  so  in  France,  as  M.  Taino — not  for  'Obs 
lime — has  made  clear.  When  the  majority,  who  were  ioten 
in  t)u!  preservation  of  law  and  order,  'saw  the  abyas,  it  vai 
late;  they  were  logically  driven  into  it  by  their  own  ooncesni 
they  could  do  nothing  but  cry  out  and  tliow  indignation  :  b« 
abandoned  their  source  of  ttrenijlh,  they  could  find  no  pdii 
which  they  coald  stop.'  t  History  is  at  its  old  trick  of  rrpct 
itself.  The  men  of  moderate  opinions  arc  steeped  to  th«  ti] 
cimfidenoe.  beliering  that  they  will  be  able  to  arrest  the  pro) 
of  events  whenever  danger  is  impending.  Their  revolndoi 
allies  .aiuiie  have  a  distinct  aim  in  view,  and  are  pnrtuif 
with  a  determinaiion  a^inst  whicli  only  one  force  in  tbti 
can  by  any  possibility  prevail.  That  force  is  the  CoDMm 
party.  No  man  can  he  certain  that  it  will  eventually  SM( 
but  upon  its  tuccets  depends  Hm  future  grcatacta, 
welfare  of  this  realm. 
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0  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 
IT.  I. — Lift  of  Lord  Lawrence.  Ms  R.  Dosworih  Smith,  M.A., 
btc  Fellow  of  Trinitv  College,  Oxford,  i  vola.  London, 
1883. 
\  tlio  4 ih  of  Jul^',  lfj57,  nmld  the  cTanIi  of  tb«  cncmy't  neu 
jtrtillery,  and  ibe  mceiHiiat  roll  of  musketry-,  the  cpatv 
Md  shattered  frame  that  had  eocased  the  ardeat  soul  of  Henry 
u«mi€e  was  cominilted  to  earth,  with  hastj  prayera,  wiihiii 
•bp  bcleagurrpd  lines  of  Lucknow  Residency.  Three  weeks 
iter,  ijrnorant  of  the  cal.imity.  the  Court  of  DiieelOTS,  with  the 
Clown's  approval,  nsmed  the  same  licnrv  Lawrence  as  provi- 
sional successor  of  the  Govern  or- General,  Lord  Canning. 

Twenty-tw»»  years  laler,  altniut  to  n  day,  on  the  5lh  of  July, 
V61%  Henry  Ldwrencu's  younger  brother  John,  after  having 
filW  for  tlie  usual  lerui  of  year*  itiat  great  office  to  which 
•l«iiri  had  been  designated,  was  laid  in  the  nave  of  Weat- 
mifttter  with  all  the  solemn  fjlories  of  music  and  lofty  ritual,  and 
■ttid  such  a  depth  of  emotion,  and  such  a  crowd  of  mourners, 
M  M  funeral  for  wellnigh  forty  years  hail  evoked  or  assembled. 
"O  roval  prince  took  part,  uidcm  by  proxy,  \n  i\w.  last  tribute 
^  tk  man  who  had  done  more  than  any  other,  dead  or  living, 
lo  preserve  India  to  the  Crown  of  England  ;  but  statesmen 
ukI  soldiers  of  renown,  and  old  comrades  who  bad  borne  \>\ 
lib  tide  the  burden  and  he^t  of  the  day,  now  tupported  his  pall, 
*»&  carried  the  symbols  of  his  honours. 

An  old  Arab  traveller  tn  India  tells  ihnt,  when  &  king  in  that 

RMnlry  died,  there  were  certain  |MTnons  bouml  to  him  by  special 

lies  of  devotion,   who  cast  themselves  upon  his   funeml-pyre. 

Tbese  were  styled  the  Faithful  Liege*  of  the  King,  whose  life 

vas  ibeir  Ule,  whose  death  was  their  death.     That  is  not  the 

custom    now,    Indian   or  Anglo-Indian.     But  Lord  Lawrence's 

biographer,  in  speaking  of  the  elder  brother's  unique  power  of 

attracting  and  Influencing  men  through  the  heart,  says  that  he 

was  »  roan  fur  whom  (as  sober  persons,  knowing  whereof  they 

Vol.  1.15.— AV  310.  U  spoke. 
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■poke,  bad  repealediv  told  hint)  not  arte  only  but  a  dozen  mni 
in  the  Punjab  would  liavo  been  prepared  lo  die.  And  vr 
believe  ihat,  at  least  in  later  yesm,  aoincthintf  Mtnilar  migtl 
have  been  said  of  John. 

Eleven  jcars  ago  llic  'Life  of  Sir  Heiirjr  Lawrence'  wi* 
issued  in  iwo  volumes  from  two  vrry  different  pcn«.  Tin?  fint, 
hy  Sir  Ht'rbi^rt  Kdwarden,  was  wrttton  lu  it  wete  from  ivilliiii; 
full  of  brotherly,  nlmiut  filial,  nffiicliun  ;  the  work  of  a  fnniil 
and  dUciple;  hearty  to  the  iMtermosl,  but  failing  peihaps  at 
times  in  taste  ;  and  recalling  to  some  long  memories  the  *MfK 
decorated'  style,  which  was  well-known  in  the  local  prct*  n[ 
Upper  India,  before  Edwardes's  couraf^e  and  genius  sn&lcboi 
those  opportunities  which  made  him  famous  in  Knglaod  tf 
pi ght*nnd -twenty.  The  second  volume  was  hy  the  lale  Mr. 
Herman  Merivalc,  whose  destiny  it  was, — a  singular  destisT 
for  one  so  accomplished, — to  fiuisli  up  the  stories  Itfl  half-tdU 
by  other  men.  'rhe  volume  was  uol  by  any  means  inappretif 
live  of  its  subject,  but  it  was  written  crilicallv  and  from  wiliioul. 
Those  who  knew  India,  and  loved  1  lenry  Lawrence,  pTelm«l 
Edwardes's  contribution  with  all  ils  faults.  Many  others,  hft"- 
ever,  doubtless  assigned  the  pnlm  to  Merivalr's  chaster  style  sod 
better  knowledge  of  tin?  world,  and  to  that  ralmcr  review,  which 
sometimes  jarred  on  the  sympathies  of  the  former  clas*  nf 
reader*,  by  its  tone  as  of  one  regarding  Sir  Henry  oot  mCTflj 
from  without,  which  was  ini-vitahle,  but  (as  it  se«nic4))  alsolrotn 
a  higher  level,  which  w.is  inexcus.ible. 

Some  months  after  the  funeral  at  Weslmioster,  when  i' 
became  known  that  the  widow  of  Lord  Lawrence  had  tun- 
mitted  the  task  of  writing  her  husband's  history  to  &  Hsrre* 
master — to  one  who  bad  never  seen  India — there  were  gri««» 
misgivings  and  great  searchings  of  heart  among  the  Aogl* 
Indian  legions.  It  is  nn  purpo&c  of  this  Krview  to  add  anca** 
on  Lord  Lawrence  tu  the  many  (some  of  them  most  able  sM 
worth))  which  appeared  four  years  ago  ;  but  we  desire  to  »li(i". 
BO  far  as  our  space  and  ability  permit,  what  the  book  is  likr.  I" 
three  years  Mr,  Dosworth  Smith  has  carried  through  a  iroti 
represi-nting  an  enormous  amount  of  toil.  In  spttc  of  an  rneril* 
able  slip  now  and  then — but  rarely  of  moment — -his  work  sho*>» 
great  readiness  in  transferring  himself  to  an  Indian  atmn^jibfi''. 
a  wonderful  mastery  of  the  mass  of  necessary  n^idiug,  a  gw* 
power  of  assimilating  Indian  matter,  as  well  as  of  realising  tbf 
men,  the  moral  scenery,  and  the  nibjects,  of  which  he  bad  J* 
treat.  And  though  the  book  contains  nearly  1^)0  pa^s,  il  >• 
marvellously  readable  ;  and  one  who  is  neither  a  lover  nf  W' 
temporary  history,  nor  tolerant  of  prolisitv,  has  Dot  fovnc),  iV 
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L»  h(^  ftkipped,  a  tedioua  page.  It  ii  not  in  th«  natnre  ot 
thiit^  pouiblp,  that  a  work  which  intprsects  ao  mnny  Bvlilii  and 
tnucbrs  so  many  complex  events,  actors  in  which  survive  on 
tTtty  side,  should  fail  to  call  up  a  hundred  questions,  and  be 
epen  to  smous  corrcrlions.  These  will,  we  trust,  be  well 
■«i^Led  am]  pmfitMl  by.  For  thtr  book,  take  it  all  in  all,  is  a 
Dtble  one,  and  w<;  Ijclirvn  thnt  it  will  live.  It  is  not  of  that 
tuj  writing  which  maki-s  sudi  hard  reading  to  some  of  as  ; 
tbr  style  is  vivid  but  scholarly,  ami  spnrsi-ly  gemmed  with  apt 
aj  Khotarly  (juolution.  It  is  usuully  restrained  even  in  its  fire, 
«bcn  the  writer  ^lowx  with  admlrntion  ol'  his  hero  or  of  the 
Piithful  Liegrs,  or  in  wrath  against  cruelty,  injasticr,  or 
ittuiicerity.  There  is  nothing  of  the  mnnnerism  vrhich  lattcrlj 
thitat^nnl  to  swallow  up  everything  else  in  the  Indian  histories 
c[  Sir  John  Kaye — nothing  save  this,  that  our  author  EiaS 
luiiowed  that  writer's  fashitm  of  constantly  culling  each  cha- 
Kdrr  in  his  narrative — unless  he  be  a  fJovernor-General,  or  in 
^  ntimation  a  black  sheep  (or  both  in  one) — by  his  simple 
h^titmal  name.  This  jars  on  our  old-fashioned  taste,  ami  wo 
mgior  that  ancient  dimity  of  history,  which  gave  men  their 
w  style,  or  dispensed  with  the  pnenoinen  altogether.  But 
tie  Ixiuk,  as  a  whole,  docs  not  fail  of  dignity. 

VVitncwtng  itK  succewful  achievement,  and  considering  how 
>e%tiliil<"  thi-  author  was  of  'local  i-xpcriencc,'  we  ar<!  apt  to 
'hink  that  he  might  hav<-  been  less  hard  U|>on  Lord  Lytton,  who, 
ie  l*ll«  us,  threw  local  experience  to  the  dogs,  and  would  none  of 
t '  Lord  Lyttoo'a  name  brings  up  what  to  many  of  us  detracts 
lunt  from  our  enjoyment  of  the  book  ;  namely,  the  exceptional 
Wtihiiy  with  which  the  author  regards  all  who  have  in  any 
Banner  abetted  .Afghan  war.  Indeed,  with  an  Afghan  war 
Ooning  astern  and  ahcail,  almost  from  end  to  end  of  the 
littory,  we  feel  like  the  night-pnsscngcr  in  a  sciintily  lighted 
"IMI,  who,  as  he  goes  on  from  laiii]>>poxt  to  lump-poat,  is 
=basnl  by  the  lengthening  shadows  from  behind,  until  thcw 
^nMsand  blend  with  the  deepening  shadows  from  before.  On 
lhi»  ninltcr  wc  mast  touch  hereafter,  however  slightly;  but  wn 
aifluld  rather  expatiate  on  gToun<l  less  poached  by  the  Imof  of 
*any,  and  treat  at  greatest  length  that  which  is  least  familiar  in 
-awfence's  history. 

We  began  with  H«^nry.  It  is  indeed  har<1ly  possible  to 
•peak  of  one  brother  without  thinking  of  the  other.  The  bands 
'hi!  anited,  and  the  forces  that  disjoined  these  twin  stars,  their 
^Dlrasts  and  reseinblnnees,  have  a  strong  fascination  for  the 
*Ulbi)T ;  be  recurs  to  the  subject  again  and  again.  To  it  we  also 
'tall  necessarily  recur. 

c  2  JiAxvcAs^ 
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E(ln-anl(-s  has  tcilil  us  of  the  nifiged  und  frugal  uphiiDging  iJ 
the  LiiwrcDct-s.  It  would  be  hnrd  Ut  coiicpive  of  a  more  fitlii^ 
father  for  such  sons  thau  Coh)oel  Aioiandcr  L»wrfare,  «b«« 
youth  and  prime  hud  been  full  of  hard  service  and  |>Hal 
dcrds,  leaving  him  for  memorial  and  reward  a  body  worn  <riA 
wounds  and  toil,  the  price  of  his  rommission,  and  a  peattoa  <j 
100/.  ;  a  pittnnccihc  grimly  rcmarki-d,  that  would  do  litiUnwit 
than  pay  his  doctors.  The  ineome  uf  thi*  somewhat  irsTn'^ 
and  impriketieahle  vet»-ran  was,  however,  ziugmenled  more  tkal 
once,  not  without  imporlunily  on  his  pari,  both  by  the  Ciun 
and  the  Company. 

The  mother,  a  Knox,  claimin);  eollatrral  descent  from  it 
great  John,  is  less  distinctly  brought  before  us.  Kut,  ■«  v 
told,  she  prided  herself  on  her  drscrnt;  and,  simple,  lhii«i. 
homely,  fiod-fe-arin^,  as  she  was,  her  notation  to  the  Helonstf 
was  not  that  of  bliiod  alune. 

Before  Colonel  Lawrence  left  the  army,  th«  hoiueholil  W" 
tnigralory  ;  and  their  (juurtcri  were  at  Richmond,  in  VoHuliiA 
when  John,  the  sixth  son  and  eighth  child,  was  born,  March IlL 
1811.  The  elder  boys  had  been  sent  to  a  school  at  Londoiulcfl; 
(now  known  as  Poylc  College),  then  under  a  maternal  ancle  "^ 
selection  probably  h.td  nothing  to  do  with  the  stirring  sMH^ 
tioiw  of  Derry,  l»  which  the  hiogvapher  more  than  once  ref** 
but  much  with  the  fact  that  the  bovs,  being  the  master's  ne|>bMk 
could  remain  the  whole  year,  or,  in  other  words,  were  la  bti* 
no  holidaj's,  a  state  of  things  which  John  Lawrence  biw' 
strove  to  reproduce  with  bis  Punjab  '  boys'  of  after  years. 

At  twelve  John  in  turn  passed  to  his  uncle's  at  Foyle.  Av 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  small  Ulster  sehuol  shoolil  bW 
sent  to  India,  within  the  limits  of  one  generation,  menof  !■■ 
note  as  Lord  (iough,  8ir  Kohert  Muntguuery,  and  (be  llo* 
Lawrences  (Sir  George,  Hit  Henry,  and  Sir  John). 

We  may  here  appropriately  introduce  an  anecdote  of  U" 
days.  Two  Simpsons,  twin  brothers,  in  very  humble  ctM*' 
stances,  had  been  ushers  at  Foyle,  On  Cbristmas-<laT.  13^'-. 
the  three  members  of  the  Punjab  ^oanl  of  Administration  b* 
eaten  their  dinner  together  at  the  old  Residency  IIouic  "i 
Anarkalli.  Thure  had  been  a  brief  silence,  tvben  Sir  HfO^ 
IBrned  abruptly  to  John,  and  said  :  '  1  wonder  what  lb*  l»* 
poor  old  Simpsons  are  doing  at  this  moment,  and  whether  lb*.' 
have  had  any  better  dinner  than  usual  I ' 

*  Aft(!T  a  few  ririnarks  Iiiid  heeu  made  itpou  tho  aingnlar  cuiiicid'** 
that  thu  three  niou  who  hail  been  nt  school  together  m  bc^  a>  s*! 

*  Iho  book  Mfs  1S30,  hut  Moni£"tuer>  wus  not  tlieoa  ■nmbartlUt'^'^ 
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,  non  fouDil  IhemsclvcB  afeociatcil  togetbor  twco  tnon  M 
nlera  of  the  PuDJnb,  Ilcory  Lawi'snc*?,  with  tlio  icnpulaiTe 
Mity  which  fotTDcil  eo  promimjnt  ft  port  of  hi§  chftraotor, 
ned,  "  rU  toll  yon  whnt  wo  will  do.  The  SimpsoDs  mnat 
J  old,  nii4  I  slmiild  think  ocarly  blind  ;  tboy  cuinot  bo  wotl 
A  m  osvh  put  dovm  50/,  aai  sond  it  to  tbom  to-morrow  m  a 
rtmu-box  from  n  fur-off  lutid,  with  Iho  cood  wishf^s  of  Ihrco  of 
lid  pnpilH,  now  nKnnbcre  nf  tho  I'linjab  lloiud  nf  AdmiuiKlmtion 
lOru."  ■'  "  All  riRbl,"  wiid  John.  ■'  I'll  give  50/."  "  All  right," 
lontgoincTjr,  "I'll  givuMnothor  I"  .  .  .  Tho  Kiibjoct  vmi  nourly 
Un,  when  odB  moruing,  niiuingMt  tho  pilo  of  lellom  brutiftlit  in 
i  dawk,  IlKve  was  one  iMiring  an  Iriitti  poitt-iu(LtI[.  It  tnut  from 
i  SiiopixkU  brother*  at  Loiidoudurrj.  Th«  oluuBotera  were 
D  in  «  tremuloiu  bond,  and  in  many  plaoeii  wore  almost  illegible 
llie  writer'*  tetrn.  ...  It  Imjpui :  "  My  dear,  kind  boys ;"  bat 
D  of  the  old  lUAu  hnd  aftL-rwai-da  becti  drauii  through  tho  word 
"and  tiiere  had  Ik^d  8ub?litiit«d  fur  it  tho  word  "friends"  It 
DO  tu  thank  tiio  dourm.  in  tbo  dfldqc  of  hie  brother  as  well  na  of 
If,  for  ihcir  most  gcncrow  gift,  which,  ho  said,  would  go  fnr  to 
ttirm  from  waiit  during  Iho  rlioi't  timo  that  might  be  l»ft  to 
biit  far  sboro  tho  actunl  valuo  of  tho  present,  was  tho  pn-cionn- 
if  the  Ihonght  that  t!»y  hud  not  boen  forgotten  by  their  <dd 
I,  in  what  wnifi  to  bo  the  very  high  position  to  which  thoyhad 
Uc  did  not  know  what  the  "  Hoard  of  Administration  "  rooant, 
ifeltsaro  it  WHS  eoinothiiig  very  important;  nnd  ho  added  in  a 
lipt  to  his  letter,  with  childlike  simplieity,  that  ho  hod  looked 
le  Punjab  in '' tho  old  »cho(d  atlas,"  which  they  had  ito  ofton 
tu^Lhcr,  but  ho  mnld  nut  find  either  it  or  Laboro!  "Ob," 
lir  Ilcnry,  whi^n  lie  cumo  to  tliia  port  in  thu  lultvr,  to  his  friend 
[athawnr.  "  if  yon  nmlil  only  aeo,  bh  I  can  see  it  now,  tlnat 
old  ntln^  grown  slill  nioro  grimy  by  its  nse  during  the  thirty 
irhich  huvo  puwcd  ainoe  I  ku«w  it.  and  tli«  poor  old  follow 
;  to  fiud  iu  it  what  it  dues  not  contain ! "  '—{Vol.  i.  pp.  371, 372.) 

Tegarda  Lawri^nre*s  school  e\{icriencea,  it  I*  record«l  that 
tt  ^oio^  to  school  at  Bristol  he  w.it  nicknamed  *  Paddy,' 
fcvircd  many  kicks  in  thp  rharacler  of  an  Irishman  ;  whilst 
jle  be  was  called  '  I'nglish  John,'  and  received  many 
tblr  mnny  more)  as  Wing  ,in  Englithmnn  ]  Inderd  Henry 
vriting  to  Mnjor  CStiirgc  lirnadroot  in  ISl.*),  »ays:  *  My 
lion  coniixtcH]  in  kicks;  1  waa  iwrLT  taught  nnylhio^, — 
it  even  al  Addiscorobe." 

■dly  as  Colonel  Lawrencf^  thongbt  his  aerricM  had  h«;n 
ed,  it  would  wem  that  for  a  soldier  with  so  numrroua 
ily  provision  came  nbundnnlly,  (hough  the  mannn  did  not 
>m  the  expected  qiinrler.  Of  his  seven  son*,  five,  t.#,  alt 
nrvirn]  the  ag**  of  i-tghtivn,  found  cJtnvn  in  the  Indian 
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srn'ict!  tlirougk  the  friendKlihi  of  one  wortliv  Director,  Mr.  JohB 
HutUeHtoci,  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service.  Whatever  argumnU 
in»y  be  ulle^ed  for  the  modero  competitive  system  («id  ifwr 
all  is  said,  the  prcnt  ar{;umcnt  lies  io  its  beinR  the  inentsbk 
companion  of  drmocracv),  it  will  hardly  live  to  Tsunt  a  brtirr 
result  than  Mr.  Hiidlcston  contributed  to  the  good  of  bit 
countr)'  ill  the  nomtnntton  of  tliosi^  five  brothrrs. 

A  living  Chtirrh  digiiilnrj*  it  xniil  to  boaxt  tliat  be  in  trnlli 
Bitved  India,  though  he  never  saw  it !  For  Ilenn  Merivale  wif 
oflered,  and  declined,  the  aominatiou  to  Hailevbnry  which,  w 
his  refaial,  fell  to  John  Lawrence.  The  latter  would  have  bar 
a  soldier,  lilcp  his  three  elder  brothers:  'A  soldier  I  was  ban,' 
and  a  soldier  I  will  be!'  said  he,  rebelliouslj.  And  indeed, 
twentjr-wvrn  year*  Inter.  Henry  Lnwtence,  when  making  wir 
for  John  as  heml  of  the  Punjab  Adininisirntion,  wrote:  'Mj 
brother  will,  I  think,  do  very  well,  hut  it  is  because  be  b  is' 
luwrt  aii<)  action  more  of  a  soldier  ihnn  half  the  men  who  mtir, 
red  coata."  The  calm  counsel  and  influence  uf  their  »iitisi 
Letilia  jirerailed  with  John,  and  he  went  to  Haitevburj-.  TWi 
he  did  not  make  much  impression  on  the  beads  ot  the  Collt^' 
is  clear  from  the  recollection  of  contemporaries.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Batten  tells  how  in  1$57  he  visited  old  Dr.  Le  Uha,  'rtn 
had  been  Dean  in  their  time,  and  haviofr  ennblod  him  U 
identify  the  John  Lnwrcnce,  then  so  much  in  the  monthi  rf: 
men,  with  the  tall  Irishman  who  had  distlnguishnl  fatmtelf  Iff 
making  Orange  bonfires  on  the  graxxplot,  the  venerable  nuo' 
drily  axkid,  '  Hut  whnt  has  become  of  all  our  ffooit  students?' 

1u  Septeniber  IS^y,  John  Lawrence  soiled  for  India,  io 
company  with  his  brother  ilenry,  five  years  his  senior,  who  "W 
returning  from  siek-Ieare.  Friendly  prophets  bad  pmlid(d> 
distinction  for  Henry,  none  for  John.  Alter  a  time  of  iIImSi 
home-lick  ness,  and  di^pressinn,  in  Calcutta,  he  was  post«d  "" 
Delhi  nt  his  own  request,  and  thenceforward  wc  bear  on  mis' 
of  depression. 

The  '  Delhi  Territory,'  as  it  was  ciilled,  came  into  our  hsnh 
alter  Loril  Lake's  victories  in  J80ii.  It  was  up  to  lS3i  * 
*  non-n^ulation  Provine*,'  and  formed  the  extreme  north-KC*! 
'march  of  Itritish  India.  In  condition,  memories,  and  to^ 
vivals,  no  province  remained  within  such  a  measurable  diitau'*' 
of  the  India  of  17S;J-  l.SO;t,  when  its  unhappy  plains  were  sBtyV 
over,  this  way  and  that  way,  by  the  cavalry  <if  rival  Mahma 
powers,  Mogul  and  Rohilla  horsemen,  or  campox  and  fuiH»i 
(battalions)  imdcr   European   adventurers,  Freacbmen,  Siv0j'. 
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,  Gemuuu,  Xeapolitaas,  En^liab,  Scotcti,  and  IrUh,  usiialljr 
in  tbo  icrvic*  of  iiiktivc  prince*,  but  soiuetimeii  for  their  own 
b&di,  SDil  alvarg  lravin|;  anarchy  behiod.  But  fortunately, 
ant  tnach  of  this  region,  nhcrc  the  old  village  community 
wrvivn),  things  wont  on  in  isolated  oTt^anisms  ;  the  peasantry 
eoalinuing  to  till  their  fields,  and  to  deposit  their  quota  with 
tie  ouuter  for  the  tiinv  being,  a*  if  it  wvre  a  naluriti  sccf«tinn. 

Many  whom  Lawrence  inusi  have  known  wi^ll  at  Delhi  had  lieen 
alrtady  ({Town  men  when,  in  the  pidace  there,  the  treuclierou* 
nitiiitn  Gholani  Kadir  gou)^  out  the  eyo»  of  the  Emperor  Shiih 
'Aiani  with  his  dagger.  Others  must  have  been  past  middle  age 
vbeti  George  Thomas,  nn  Irishman  from  Tipperary,  fuu^^ht  and 
hetei\i\t  vi^y  to  an  independent  principality  at  flansi,  and  with 
hi)  ten  battaliunn  and  nixty  pieces  of  artillery,  after  repeatedly 
'bating;  the  Sikht,' O'l^c  llie'Old  Tippcrary'  of  later  day**) 
bad  ^  wtCbia  four  niarcbet  of  Lahore,  where  be  intended  to 
plMt  the  capital  of  his  future  empire,  when  he  was  recalled 
udf^frnd  bis  ncsl  a^inst  Perron's  Muhrattus,  and  to  terminate 
ui  brief  career  of  power.  Hansi  in  Lawrence's  own  day  was 
tbt  bead  •quarters  of  the  (gallant  James  Skinner,  Sikander  Sahib 
n  (he  natives  called  him — the  half-caste  son  of  a  Scotch 
ntbdti-rn  and  a  Rajpoot  girl  (the  captive  of  bis  spear)— who 
«iA  himself  fought  for  years  in  the  Mnhratta  ranks,  but  was  now 
th'  liutleil  and  honoured  commander  ni  a  brigade  of  '  irregular 
borie,'  which  formed  the  original  pattern  of  those  famed  Indian 
Qtalrj-  of  our  own  day,  whose  sabres  have  flashed  to  pood  pur- 
puc  from  '  Cambalu,  seat  of  Cathayan  Can,'  to  *  great  Alcairo,* 
Sadi  memories,  and  the  close  neighbourhood  of  quosi-inde- 
pniileiit  States,  with  the  presence  of  the  Mogul's  court  and 
tbe  great  city,  all  tended  to  produce  a  variety  of  life  and  of 
UiTlettness,  far  beyond  wliot  wai  tu  be  found  nearer  the  heart 
of  British  nile.  'I'he  assistants  of  the  Kuiilent  were  liable  to 
«  employed  on  any  kind  of  duty  wtlhin  llie  great  frontier 
ptpvincc,  and  their  experience  was  apt  to  be  of  a  strangely 
Vtfinl  and  invigorating  kind.  After  a  longisli  apprentices  Lip 
•I  Delhi,  Lawrence  was  placed  in  acting  charge  of  the  district 
™  Panipul,  forming  that  northern  part  of  the  Territory,  on  the 
pUinsof  which  the  fate  uf  Upper  India  has  often  Iieen  fnught 
"W,  fiom  the  mythic  war  of  I'andus  and  Kurus  down  to  the 
HMiag  Alabratla  defeat  by  the  Afghans  in  17()L 
Whc  three  or  four  years  that  Lawrence  passed  at  Paniput, 
'unosl  oonatantly  in  KoHtudc  as  regards  l^uropcan  rompanion- 
''Upt  were   probably   the   most   important  of  his  life  in  the 
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maltin;^  af  the  man.  Iltswoik  thttn  U  ulmirabtT  tl^ictcd  i(i 
n  contribution  too  Icrsc  for  abml^mcDI,  made  by  .Mr.  Chailef 
Raikos  to  the  pagoB  of  his  friend's  'Life' 

When  he  came  to  I'^n^l.ind  nn  FutIoU)*!!,  still  a  Toung  nwi,  it 
is  said  Ihnt  hr  u»w!  1"  pour  forth  n  continuous  flow  of  storittoT 
his  hnirbn'adlh  cxmpi-t  and  ftdr<-nliir<-«dnring  l)io«e  Ciuljrjtxn;' 
nml  in  Inti-r  day*,  »l  Southfcnie  or  Hn)ckel  Hnll,  it  wu  tbt' 
Sunday  evi^niiig's  tr«at  of  his  children  to  hear  one  of  thott 
stirring  alorles.  The  mention  of  them  would  have  been  tanti- 
liKini;  if  left  thus  vague.  liut,  ns  the  author  says,  npproprialclf  I 
to  his  former  character  of  RiogMpher  of  .MnhammtHl : — •  I 

'  Wh6D,ufUr  tliu  ileulli  uf  llio  Arabiiui  iiropbL't,dii(putccMOM  M>>| 
tho  muimiug  uf  a  Siun.  r^uourac  vnn  liud  to  "  tlifl  breosCs  of  tk' 
ftitlifal,"  and  tbi-re  o.  »>tisfdct<>ry  uuswor  or  cxj^oiuttiofi  Vm  oHm 
foutiil.    From  "  tbo  breastB  of  tlio  failbfiil "  sntleiod  ereTjwiMn . .  ■ 
1  hnvo  (.ulliered  up  mdi  fhigracots  aa  I  could  of  the  bistotj  of  lb 
earltt'r  and  inoro  adfentiirous  career  ;  and  front  Ibcei^u  well  u  fa* 
my  own  rocoUootiona  of  liie  coDToreation.  and  front  fire  or  aii  stocML 
which.  sIioTtly  after  hie  rnarriagr-,  irith  the  aid  of  his  ercr-ratdjr  uJ . 
foithfiil  helper,  ho  himerlf  oonimittcd  to  writing,  1  am  abio  to  fi" 
somo  alight  idea  of  tho  dauntless  tracker  of  crintinab.  uf  the  "  ta^ly 
hunter  befuro  the  Loni,"  of  the  giant  in  slrength  and  in  coongc;  is 
ronghueHs  and  in  kindlinceu,  in  sport  and  ia  work,  whicb  Jika, 
Lawronoo  tbcn  was.'— (Vol.  i.  pp.  dS,  66.) 

Forlonatc  above  all  has  biM-n  ihn  prRMrrvatton  nf  lbos«  stono 
wliicli  Im--  (Mimmittcd  to  writing,  nut  merely  fur  thrir  (ubtUniutl 
inten-Mt  (and  »uch  illuitraliuns  of  the  real  peasant  life  of  In^i* 
are  very  rare),  but  as  showiuf^  bow  admirably  this  man  conl'l . 
write  when  he  braced  himself  to  do  it,  and  did  not  dash  f" '. 
his  saj '  in  shirt-sleevrs '  as  to  expression  nnd  f^rammar.    Ow  i 
most  striking  story  told  here  ta  that  of  his  arresting  'rcd-haa«l 
a  murderer  whose  crime  had  Ix-ni  committed  al  the  mngiitraK) ! 
own  gate  at  Fantput.     It  shows  l>iith  hie  prompt  action  and  bu 
ready  wit,  but  it  is  tint  long  for  abridgment.     Another  renuit' 
able  story,  which  must  also  be  read  in  the  original,  is  lb«l«'l 
bis  t rack inj;  the  murderer  of  his  friend  William  Fra&er,  Cooi- j 
missionrr  of  Delhi,  who  was  shot,  one  evening  whilst  rMlint 
home,  by  an  emistarv  of  the  Xnwab  Sharasuddfn  of  FeitBepawj 
(south  of  l>*-lhi),  ill  iSlan  li  1835.  | 

Wiiliiim  Fraser.  a  younger  brothrr  of  the  well-known  travelirti 
James  Buillie  Fraser,  was  a  remarkable  person.  During  tlw; 
settlement  of  the  hill  provinces,  taken  from  the  Goorjibat '■■ 
181&,  Fraser  was  Commissioner  in  charge.     By  nature  a  soUkf 


•  W(j  m»j  ntrtfUiatMr.  Eoawotlli  !>niilIi'a*McibuDiiialatt'lMobamm«duuM 
was  nivicwcdiutbcicpngc*  I.Q.B.  Jon.  18TT)by  tliclnniciitcd  Prof.  KU-Fal**; 
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ii[  ibc  most  chivalrous  stamp,  lio  had  b*en  twice  wounih-rl  in 
ibr  ussulls  of  Kalaiiga  (where  Sir  K.  Gtltcs]>ie  M\),  niid  lit? 
vioccnlrtl  in  pcrsuadinf;  Lord  llaitin;;s  to  give  him  military 
nnk.  Thr  rnnk  of  in»jor  wm  conrrrrcd  apnn  hitn,  in  Skinner* 
tiunt,  with  which  i:nrps  ht  had  Ixrcn  murh  nssocintf^,  nod  the 
ifntymns  of  which  was  hit  Ikmoid  frii-nd.  And  fmm  1816  to 
lii*  death  we  find  in  the  Kendal  Arntv  List  the  name  of  th^ 
miiiaa  William  Fraser  as 'major  with  local  rank.'  in  Skinner* 
oKp*;  tbe  oa\y  example  probably  of  such  a  position  in  the 
naUi  of  liritish  Indi.i.  I'raier's  was  do  nominal  soldiering; 
■bfiunrer  the  yellow  Inignde  look  the  field,  their  major  went 
*iih  them ;  that  he  wa«  preKeni,  and  aBnin  wounded,  before 
Bhnrtpore  in  IS^A-Sfi.  He  wat  pmhablv  the  most  famous  sportt- 
mta  uf  U[>{ier  India;  and  wa»  noted  for  R-peatedlv  engnginp 
iliption  (wliieh  then  Mill  survived  in  the  weiiern  parts  of  the 
IVIhi  Tcrrilorv)  or  the  tit;er,  un  horsebaek  with  spear  and  sword 
onlt.  Skinner  erected  a  f;randio«e  marble  monnmeut  to  bis 
itiend  in  Delhi  Church,  aftcrwnnis  destrored  by  the  mutineers. 
On  it  were  ran-ed  two  lions  coaclinnt,  and  some  Persian  verMs, 
■ilhllicie  English  linn:^ 

'  Deep  licnealh  this  marble  stono 
A  ^ril  kindred  to  our  own 
Sleeps  in  Death's  profonnd  reptiM^ 
Freed  ttcm  hnnnn  cares  and  wee* : 
Like  us  bis  hc«rt,  like  ours  his  faioe ; 
IIo  boro  on  onrth  a  gallant  nanio. 
l<Vimdsliip  givrx  to  iis  the  Imst 
To  gusrd  the  horo's  honoaroil  dnst.' 

'lid  the  sentiment  of  tlie«e  lines,  ascribed  to  Skinner  him- 
*",l>cen  graven  in  Circek  tfeside  a  TUe*«ilian  fountain,  instead 
"isiiDnle  Lnglisb  rudely  carved  by  a  Delhi  stone^mter,  ibey 
**olil  nnrc  been  prixed  as  the  gem  of  an  anthology. 

All  the  stories  told  do  not  pertain  to  l^anipot.  Lawrence 
">4  been  only  'acting*  there;  a  term  which  hat  «u|^sted  to  the 
xiodi  of  the  natives,  in  ncconlanet-  with  thrir  pronunciation  of 
''-•  isd  with  that  itrtvin^  alter  meiiniii;;  in  syllables  which  leads 
'"*"  many  et)  molojfical  fallacies,  ihe  inter]>retation  ei'tdn^,  'one- 
't,'  OS  if  the  temporary  incumbent  had  but  one  leg  in  the 
*'^ts)  stirrnp.  One  leg  only  had  John  Lawrence  in  I'aniput, 
*i"I  when  the  post  became  permanently  vacant  he  was  displaced 
'?  I  senior  but  less  competent  man.  Thret^  su^c«^e4ling  years 
■'Tpipcnt  at  (lurgiion  and  at  Kinwa.  Tbe  former  district  lay 
Wtilhof  Delhi,  on  the  border  of  the  Rajpiit  Slates  and  of  the 
rcfcions  inhabited  by  sons  of  robbiTs.  themselves  robbers 
f  Ttfdaimed.     They  used  to  talk  freely  with  him,  and 
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express  their  regTct^of  the  palmy  days  lieparled,  wbcn'the  ^pcfti 
old  rule  and  simple  plan  '  prevailed,  wliicb  tliey  exprosaed  in  \hr 
pithy  adafro:  *  jUki  lathi  luika  bhaiot'  (this  might  be  rcnderptj 
pretty  closely:  'honim  vbccuIa  quanim  bnctiln!').  At  ElawA 
S.K.  uf  Agra,  n  <Iitmnl  monutony  of  dost,  hi*  duties  nere  llwut 
of  '  settlemMtt,*  I.e.  of  fixing  thti  Innd  aucs«inciit  fur  n  term  «f 
years ;  a  suhjecl  on  wliicli  Mr,  HoKivottb  Sinitli  gim  the  necdrol 
explanations  with  u  brevity  und  lucidity  which  do  him  gmt 
creditf  and  almost  fit  him  to  play  that  part  whicU  (accwdiiig 
to  a  story  he  quotes)  Victor  Jacquemont  desired  trom  Ho>> 
Mackenzie,  vi^.  to  explain  in  iive  minutes  the  various  systtini 
of  Indinn  Unil  rcrenuc'  In  Etawa,  as  at  I'nniput  and  Gargaiin, 
Lawrence  wiut  xtunng  up  that  honey  of  cx|ieriencn,  ua  nhidi 
the  ruler  of  after  day*  was  iiuurishc^d  and  led  othi-ra;  but  bf 
loved  it  not,  and  ratlter  shocks  hi*  biographer  by  calling  u^ 
in  a  letter  of  later  days,  'that  hole!" 

In  the  end  of  18^d  Lawrence  had  a  bad  attack  of  jongl^ 
fever,  and  for  soikc  time  his  life  ivas  despaired  of. 

'  He  hftd  often  Imiun  linanl  to  say  that  many  a  iniui  vxnA  not  di» 
if  lie  mode  up  lii^  mind  not  to  do  so.  Oqv  Akj  Ui<i  doctor  ob* 
liiid  Ixien  attvudiiig  liim  UiXA  him  Uiat  lio  fcarud  bo  oould  twidly 
live  till  llie  fulloning  tnoming,  and  took  Icatd  of  htm  uxawH^f- 
Na  lUiouur  was  bu  gana  tliun  Iiih  patiunt  rauacd  htnuielf  to  IH 
ciuerf;uni?y.  Now  nus  thu  cliaiico  »f  putting  hi*  favourtto  iDUVt 
tu  thu  t<,-Bt.  Hu  dclunuinL-d  nut  to  diu,  and  IhuIu  ki«  KtirTant  p^ 
hiiu  a  buttlu  of  burgundy  whicli  lay  in  a  bus  b(<>ic«t]i  hi*  bed.  Be 
drank  it  ull^  and  luxl  duy  nhi>u  the  doctor  callud,  by  aay  of  frnis. 
expecting  to  Giid  that  all  was  o\-cr,  Uu  found  Juhu  Lawreuco  sitting 
op  at  his  desk,  elothod  and  iji  his  ritjht  luiud,  aud  uctnally  cadtaj 
Dp  his  settlemont  aoeouuta  I ' 

Xhc  author  adduces  the  story  of  the  d\injr  emperor.  itb*i 
when  be  felt  the  approaching;  end,  bade  his  servant  set  hitnso 
his  feet.  '  for  an  cnipcror  ought  to  leave  the  world  standing, 
and  standing  died.  That  was  a  nearer  parallel  to  the  djtn{ 
act  of  Vespasian,  which  occurred  in  our  own  day  and  out  V* 
city,  in  the  c^ase  of  a  gallant  and  gtiod  old  soldier  who  wW 
certainly  thinking  of  no  linj>eriul  fniallels,  and  aiuiinn:  at  M 
sensational  effect* — we  mean  the  last  Gorernor  of  Cbrlxii 
Sir  Sidney  Cotton  (bo  too  one  of  another  qninlct  of  btrihm 
fccnt  into  the  public  scrricc  in  India,  whom  a  compctidvt 
system  will  itot  easily  match!).  Tlio  brave  old  man,  "bwi 
he  knew  his  last  mnrning  ha<l  come,  bade  ihcin  dres*  him  *■ 
full  uniform — n*  if  he  were  going  to  a  leTee.  He  judged  ihit 
it  so  became  one  who  was  altogether  a  soldier  to  nie«l  the 
summons  into  the  presence  of  the  King  of  kings  I 
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fuv  it.-t5  sent  hAmi' ;  n  jnvouit  bolitlny  U  seoin*  to  liavr 
been;  bat  Ibc  dlstiacli'sl  fni^iiicrit  of  it  utirviviny^  is  pnicrvcd 
ia  th«  amber  of  that  detij^Ulful  book,  '  Caroliue  Fox's  Juuruals ' ; 
a  book  of  whicL  tbe  moat  ili^para^ia^  criticism  wc  bave  beard 
i(,tb«tit  ic»^mblps  one  of  tboie  Scotch  cakca  ibat  are  a/ZplumsI 
Wluit  the;  furlougb  gnvc  him  bnidiM  healtb  and  holidsf  was 
awifr.  Two  testimonies  of  Lord  Lawrence's  own  as  to  what 
til  wifi^  li.til  bi%n  to  bini  .itc  (|U(>le(l ;  one  nf  these,  whollj 
DnfitHaieditated  and  aliiinst  uncon prions,  »<!  copy  :^- 

'One  eTecing,  in  hU  drani-in^-rouu  at  Suutligatc,  loolcing  u]>  from 
bii  book,  in  which  li«  hud  bt-on  t'Uf[ioaBeil,  ho  diacovortd,  to  bin 
nrpitset  that  his  wife  had  loft  tho  room.  "  Where'e  mother?"  mid 
bt  to  coo  of  his  daughtera.  "  She's  upBtairs,"  repL'wl  the  girl,  H« 
rttonsd  to  his  book,  and,  looking  np  again  a  fov  minatdS  Utar,  put 
tbe  Mme  qncetioD  to  his  daughter,  and  rocoired  tbo  Mine  answor. 
Osta  inoro  ho  rotaracd  to  his  reading,  and  ouco  moeo  ho  looked  up 
"idi  tho  Mmo  noioition  on  bin  Iip8.  His  sisl«t  Letitia  boro  bmko  io, 
"  Vhr,  tcaIIt,  Jobn,  it  would  irt^x-.m  ng  if  yon  could  not  got  on  for  &tt> 
waatM  wilhniit  yoor  wife"  "  That's  whr  I  marriod  bor,"  r«plicd 
W-<Vol.  i.pp,  M3-il.) 

The  lodr,  Miw  Harriettc  Hamilton,  was  the  daughter  of  a 
dajgyman  in  Donegal,  ivho  bad  pifvinn^lj  lirld  »  living  tn 
Caaoty  Meath,  a  district  muck  dixturlfed  by  agrarian  conipitntors, 
*Mrciiin)i  'be  savage  cruelties  that  still  disgrace  parts  of  IreliUid. 
udy  Lanrcnce's  brother.  Archdeacon  Jlamilton,  contributes  to 
Ibe  bonk  an  anecdote  of  his  father,  which  wo  feel  bound  to 
*it»ci  before  pasting  on : — 

'F.TKtj  iiigbt  my  falliernitcd  to  Icflvo  his  honio,  •omotinie*  at  flio 
'"^i  of  a  small  puty,  aomctime*  aticoinpanii^  <>idy  by  unu  trastwl 
^■nnit,  his  factotum,  Andrew  Babb.  .  .  .  Witli  hia  Iriutcd  alt«uilaul 
b*  Mine  by  efaanoo  upon  a  noturiuus  ofEnxter,  fur  whom  s««rvh  had 
■■^  bed)  made,  aud  suecitHli.H]  in  ap))rebcudiii|E  hini.  While  my 
^Wff  keld  tho  two  horses,  Babb  cluu^  hko  grim  death  tu  hia  prisoner, 
•"H  etctaitned,  wbtlo  doing  ao,  "  Wt>  shall  nerer  bo  ablo  to  get  him 
*•>*  boBiN.''  Ky  father,  quiok  in  resoinee,  replied, "  Cut  tho  waist- 
"nd  of  his  brcocbcs,"  these  being  the  nether  ganaentfi  siuToriaUy 
*oni  at  tiiat  day,  and  still  nom  by  many  of  tho  pcAsants  in  County 
Uutb.  This  done,  their  priei.nicr, finding  hi u self, despite  hisagility, 
viable  to  run  or  jnmp,  suiToud('ri.*d  at  discretion,  and  before  momiiig 
^Htafcly  lodgod  in  jail.'— (Vol.  i,  p.  141.) 

In  Octi»tier  1$'12  Lawrcnct  ami  bis  wife  started  for  the  East; 
Iwt  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  ISl-l  that  be:  became,  id  Anglo- 
ndian  ulaa^,  pucka  (i>.  substantive  and  not  acting)  Collector, 
U  liis  old  districts  of  Delhi  and  Poniput.  And  it  was  after  a 
^Uo  this  positioQ  that  there  came  to  htm  that  crisis  in  life, 
■  that 
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that  tide  which  takrn  at  th«  flood  leads  od  to  forlnne,  that  tt^j) 
whirlt  lirtt  lifts  nborc  ihc  \cvr\  of  hie  ronlcmpDrnries  a  mui 
<I(-xtint:(l  tit  hittoriral  eniiii<.-nci-,  am)  Id  iiilliic-nri;  hi«  age  Iw 
goml  or  ill. 

I'he  inenace  of  CAlI!sii>n  with  the  tntlilary  unarcby,  tbai  bid 
seethed  in  the  ^Punjnli  since  the  death  of  Ruojeet,  wai  fat- 
cumiit^  imminent.  Sir  Ilenrv  Ilardince,  the  upright  and  plhi) 
soldier  who  had  succeeded  Lord  ElJenborough,  on  his  way  <i' 
the  frontier  stopped  nt  Delhi,  where  he  miule  arqiiaintanotnilli 
Lnwrcnce,  anil  in  some  di-grer  gnuged  the  catilire  of  titr  lOM. 
Coining  up  to  Inxpert  tlie  militnrv  condition  of  a  frontier,  br 
found  himself  suddenly  c.illi-d  on,  after  thirty  years  of  civtl  hir. 
nuininally  as  second,  really  nt  (let^eral-in-Chier,  to  commuid 
in  a  succession  of  fiercely  contested  conflicts,  for  wbicb  wc  wm 
but  half  prepared.  Moodki  (l8th  December,  HMS)  pive  iW 
lenders  the  first  taste  of  the  Sikh  mellle,  and  wipc(t  oiil  »I! 
disposition  to  undcrvnhie  it.  Two  <lnys'  snngninarr  Mrcijit 
followed  [iXtt  and  '22nd  December)  at  Fimitshiih  ;  n  patitinn 
formidable  only  in  the  warlike  uuality  of  the  enemy  and  t^ 
weight  of  their  well-served  artillery;  for  the  '  intreuchmtDa' 
were  little  more  than  scratches  on  the  plain.  Then,  when  A' 
Sikhs  retired  to  the  Sutlej,  establishing  strong:  intrenchmrntt  >i 
Sobraon,  and  a  siegC'Crain  was  needed,  involving  an  cnornwo' 
amount  of  carriage  from  the  provinces,  the  Govemor-ticiwn' 
bethought  him  with  satisfaction  of  the  strong  man  whoa  it 
had  met  at  Delhi.  The  country  had  already  been  sorely  t««' 
for  carriage,  but  Lawrence  by  extraordinary  personal  eieitw* 
and  good  arrangement  collected  in  a  short  space  "iOOO  cSItJi 
and,  as  soon  as  the  arsennl  pre|K)rations  were  complete,  the  t»i» 
was  despatched  on  its  journey  of  200  miles  to  the  Suil^ 
On  February  9th  the  eagerly  expected  convoy  arrived;  tl* 
elephants  in  front  dragging  the  big  guns  (or  what  were  dMB^ 
big  guns  in  those  days)  and  followed  by  the  vast  ttsin  of  ciii^ 
The  attack  was  made  next  morning;  its  duration  gave  file" 
no  question  between  fifteen  minutes  and  twenty  minute*;  M 
after  a  struggle  that  lasted  for  hours,  and  was  not  wilhool  lU 
vicissitudes  and  anxious  lunis,  the  gallant  Khalsa  were  dri'*' 
into  the  Siitlej,  and  mowed  down  in  swalhes  by  the  fite  '' 
sts-and-lhirty  guns,  whilst  the  veteran  Commander-in-CW 
sat  his  horse  looking  on,  and  Sir  Harry  Smith  by  his  side  f^' 
dnimed  :  'A  most  glorious  victory,  sir!  you  will  be  fiUB«*' 
jrou  will  lie  renowned  in  history!" 

•  Strlleaiy  I.sinvDcc  told  Ills  tirothn  that  all  heconldiemtlectaftlwC^ 
ef  W<irtH'f<itu!><>)>rti"ii«iLStlii>'IIiighOiiiii[h  nijiiiz,'!  ucnrnsa  bftt^^wll*" 
will  ba  baift'-tVul,  IL  p.  377.) 
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irwotuvi-r.  SirHvnry  H.iiiliii^decidmlWt  tnnltempt 
DODiplete  anaexaiiiin  ;  but  lu  lakv.  In  lieu  of  i-cMtx,  Cnxhmcrc 
ud  the  Jnllunder  Dik-ib  with  tl»e  bill-country  sibove  il.  Cii»h- 
mnvvraA  unhappily  made  over,  for  a  payment  in  silver,  to  Kajah 
(iolab  SJDgb — of  whom  John  Lawrence-  &aid  n  little  later,  in 
muntaining  that  Hindu  prince's  cnmparative  rirtue  a):;ainM 
ibit  i)f  a  .Mohammedan  rival:  *lf  Oulab  Singh  Hayed  a  chief 
iliTe,  Iiniiinuddfn  Uitln)  a  Pundit  tn  death  ! '  Hut  neither  the 
Lawrences  nor  Sir  Henry  Hartlinge  knew  a«  mueh  of  the  inan*« 
duracier  at  the  date  of  the  Treaty  of  L;ihore, 

In  anticipiiion  of  lome  annexation,  the  Guvernor-Genenil  bad 

vritKn  to  Mr.  Tbomason,  the  LieuL-Governor  of  the  X.  W. 

Ptorinccs,  drsiring   him    to  send    up    Lawrence.      Thomason 

tmld  ill  spare  Lawrence,  and  in  IJruof  biin  dctpntched  nnoth«r 

tivilUn  ivhom  he  ('i)n>id<-n-«!  'well  qualified,'     Bui  the  well- 

'    qualified  nfTieer  was  sent  Iwirk  siins  cenmunie,  and  (h<-  |X'ietnpti)ry 

'  wadale'tiend  Jntiv  L\»'i:){KCk'  showed  tbut  the  Govemor- 

^TBtfal  was  not  to  be  trilled  with. 

^HBome  pleafani  anecxJotes  relating  to  this  lime  come  from  the 
^Busing  '  Kccollections  of  Colonel  Ualcarres  Kamsay*: — 

'Oav  A».y  1  happened  t«  bo  in  tho  cntno  bondah  with  lAwreiWO 
ud  Hirco  or  four  others,  on  Uio  bodi  of  an  clrpimnt  going  through 
At  itr«eto  of  Ijohorc.  Secinfc  an  offieor  npproiu;)iing  in  Kolitarj 
Mite  on  axiolhcr  olephanl,  ho  droro  bin  ■lungiiJe  of  it  and  said  to 
"1*, "  Tounptt«r,  wo  nre  rather  croailijd  b«re,  j'ou  oro  ouo  too  manT 
'tos;  there'*  n  Tcrj-  nioo  old  ^eutluuMta  who  will  weleuiuu  ;uu  nith 
'^uinw;  nil w,  jump  iu  iiuickt"  I  confess  I  bud  misptiviuga  hk 
'"  the  "  nice  uld  gtnllcman,"  but  to  mto  myealf  from  falling  bot«cou 
^  two  oleiibaul*,  I  bud  tu  eliup  Mm  rouud  the  neck,  \vli«rcupuu 

"»  "niiM  old  (^tlentao  "  roart^d  at  me :  "  What do  you  mean 

^7  boardiui^  me  in  this  fashion?"     I  said.  "Sir,  it  is  not  my  fault; 

•  (nit  Johii  Lanretice  said  yon  woro  very  amiable,  and  that  yon  wonhl 
*Blc(8De  mo  with  opoD  arms."      "Ah!"  ho  replied,  "111  pay  off 

I  lUitir  John  for  this."  Tho  old  gentleman  in  •inoetion  was  Colonel 
S^iut,  the  Military  Secretary  to  tli'^  (ioTcrnmont  of  India,  who, 
lliuugh  a  most  oitimablo  pt)re»a,  could  hardly  bo  caliotl  "  amiable."  ' 

^Toi.  i.  p.  las.) 

Hardly  I  About  as  .imlnble  as  one  nf  Smollett's  post-captiin*. 
Lavrrence's  dn^iiion  and  energy  in  work  led  n  friend  in  very 
ewljr  days  to  call  bim  '  Oliver  * ;  and  ou  this  il  i«  observed  that 
tile  memblance  bad  ttruck  many,  including  artists.  Hut  we 
ake  \vAve  to  say,  that  the  retcmblance  traced  by  the  latter  at 
least  is  to  an  ideal  Oliver,  formed  in  the  '  moral  (»>nRri outness,' 
not  at  all  to  the  Cromwell  of  Walker,  Cooper,  or  Leiy.  In 
MuTttCter   tberc  arc  tome  strong  point*  of  resemblance,  nitb 

more 
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mote  iiertiapi  Krtallv  discrepaot,  morally  all  in  faroor  of  Join 
■s  against  Oliver.  The  love  of  fun,  however.  In}-  dn-p  in  boib, 
and  was  not  dulled  in  Lnwrrncc  by  dark  memnrics  snd  qnnlion- 
in{^  of  conscience.  He  could  do  what  few  'Si«ihil>s'  can.  A* 
Sir  Kichnnl  Temple  vay*  :  '  When  convening  with  natircK  in  (to 
Hindustani  vernacular,  hn  would  indulge  in  a  rein  of  ^acA- 
hutnour(.-d  banter,  which  would  provoke  thent  to  actual  Un^bRT, 
despite  their  habitual  abstinence  from  even  smiling  in  the  p(^ 
scnce  of  their  superiors '  (vol.  i.  p.  443).*  Lord  Lawrence  vaei 
lo  tell,  with  his  very  usual  cxonliiim — *when  I  w«a  OdlerW 
at  Delhi ' — how  the  nfRccr  in  commiind  there  one  day  sent  hia 
n  letter  in  which  not  one  word  was  legible.  Lawnmce,  aOM 
puxxling  briefly  over  it,  returned  a  reply:  'My  dear  Odmd,' 
— followed  by  a  few  lines  of  unmeaning  scribble,  .-umI  iWr 
signed,  in  short  space  the  Colonel  came  over  in  wrkth  i» 
demand  explanation.  Lawrence  met  bim  by  presenting  bb  owa 
letter,  which  its  writer  could  not  read  1 

Four  of  John  Lawrence's  earliest  assistants  in  JulIntMler— 
Cust,  Lumsden  (Sir  Harry),  Lftk<!  ftbe  devout,  gftUant,  and  l«. 
loved  Maj.-<ien.  tidward  Lake,  U.K.,  who  «lied  two  yean  htfm 
bis  old  master),  and  Hercules  Scott — remained  bis  warm  aad 
devoted  friends  for  life.  From  time  to  time,  whilst  ruling  it 
JuUundor,  Lawrence  had  to  fill  the  pUce  of  bis  brother  Hrci) 
in  the  Lahore  Residency.  During  these  periods  of  viccgcnrDCT, 
says  the  author — 

'  John  linwrcmco's  letters  to  Rovemnieiit  contain  a  gallcfy  of  nortnitt. 
drawn  from  the  life,  i)f  uvery  leading  Sing  at  Labare  ,  ,  .  Wlii;u  lA 
8iiig.  who  was  the  cliief  actor  in  all  the  court  anwiun  and  Kandill 
and  intrigues,  ciuuu  to  tam  Jolm  Lnwrouci),  Im  fouiul,  to  his  edrcM 
sur[)riBfi,  tlml  his  host  knew  iih  iiiiicli  [ibout  Ihtiu  as  ho  did  hineeH. 
It  vitm  the  etory  of  Bcuhiulnd  utiil  Elitilia  ovor  BKaiu.  "  The  propM 
that  IK  in  Israol,"  uktd  tlio  servants  of  thi?  pozzied  kinj;  of  Syria  N 
their  master,  "  telloth  the  king  of  Inraol  tho  words  that  ihoa  spmb' 
in  thy  btdchambcr.''  In  vain  did  the  Itegout  question  his  semjik 
as  to  tho  mcians  hy  which  John  Lawrence  knew  ovorytlung  thst  «• 
going  on.  J<ia  Laren»  giih  j'lnfn  (known  overytliing)  had  iMen  Ik* 
spnntaneonn  ciclamation  of  tho  native  of  Panipat  twelve  yean  hrfcn^ 
and  "  Jan  Larons  sub  jauta  "  was  the  onlj  explanation  that  oonld  t« 
offered  now  to  their  bowildcrod  master  by  tho  sorvanta  of  the  paliA 
at  Lfthorc.'— (Vol.  i.  p.  222.) 

The  intrigues  of  Ltil  Singh  the  Regent,  and  allied  panunf 
of  the  queen-mother,  led  to  a  recast  of  onr  pnlitiod  aiTBligeaMM 

*  Vo  would  also  refec  uur  roiulniii  to  Sir  Bioliard  T«nplu's  gi*pliK<  *«Minl<' 
Ixinl  LHwreure  in  his  '  iUa  ami  EtriiU  of  my  Tine  iu  JniUn.'  Lamka,  IK*-' 
w«rk  M[  or  intimaatloii,  aud  of  groit  interest. 
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^Treaty  of  Rtiyr»wMl,  D«:rmlwr  1846,  which  mad^  ihe 
dent  defaeio  ruler.  It  wa*  now  that  Henry  Lawrence  drew 
ild  him  that  baud  of  Fiiilliful  Lie^-s,  unilrsi  to  him  bv  bonds 
noDAJ  altachment  and  svinpiithy,  th>-  like  of  whtrh  hns  ni-vcr 

rn  in  India,  nor  suyvthcre  eUe  within  living  memory. 
Koretnbcr  1^'47  ho  was  compclird  by  the' stale  of  his 
,b  to  drpnrt  for  England.  Under  Lord  Hardinf^  he  bad 
working  with  a  chief  thoroughly  rongcnini,  one  who  wrote 
Di,  and  to  whom  he  wrote,  snvs  thn  author — 

i  bntlget  of  convapondeiica  in  t»y  bauds  ehowa— with  all  th« 
on  and  affection  of  a  brothu.  When  be  retuniod,  tbtngn  irrro 
i  videly  JiSsrenl.  For  Lord  Salhoosie  and  ha  wtiru  to  bv 
,tagonutic  to  («ch  othor  as  two  great  and  hi^h-iiriucijilcd  men 
xpII  bo.  Tho  ouo  was  to  jar  npou  iho  uthor  to  au  eiti-'ut 
)  vas  to  be  fatal  to  tho  pcoco  of  mind  of  tho  niore  seusitivti  aad 
•to  Ekatan.'— (Vol.  i.  p.  237.) 

Ruitiinc  John  was  '  noting;,'  as  usual,  in  the  Residency, 
lidniev  '  sounds  fine,  and  ealU  ii[>  viaions  of  luxury.  Rut 
comforts  were  rarp  in  those  days.  \Vi-  do  not  bear  of 
I-sIpcvm'  in  connection  with  Henry,  so  often  as  in  John's 
;  wi-  believe  hi.*  faiourite  di^biibille  was  an  Afghan  i-fwr/a, 
b,  like  Charitv,  covered  a  multitude  of  sins.  Uut  he  was  as 
ns  of  appcamnn-s,  and  erca  more  unconscious  of  bis  own 
Bodings : — 

he  one  caadlo  that  ligbtod,  or  failed  to  lighf,  the  tont  in  which 
d  hu  wife  and  assistant  woald  bo  working  at  night,  was,  as  I 
been  fold  by  an  eye-vitoesa,  plaood,  not  in  a  ntndliwtiek,  hnt  in 
ledc  of  an  i^ntpty  booi^bottlo ;  and  on  ono  occasion,  when  a 
d  canilln  was  wantod  for  the  Tariot^  of  ocoupatinns  which  noro 
'  on,  Henry,  with  tlte  ntiiiost  simplicity,  rcmorkixl  Uiat  sonio  ono 
first  drink  anotlior  huttlo  of  beer  I  A  onriouN  eommcntaiy  thia 
c  "  gnrgi:uuM  East."  ' 

ben  the  successor  w:is  annnnnced  to  be  Currie,  an  able  and 
urable  man,  but  not  used  to  the  rough  ways  of  the  Punjab, 
)rubably  not  biou^ht  up  in  Spartan  discipline  like  that  of 
Jd  Lawrence  household,  the  Residency  buiMJng  had  {to 
ntcnsc  indignation  of  its  inmatei)  to  W  enlarged,  and 
t  ihis  went  tin,  accommodation  was  st^anly.  We  arc  told 
John  Lawntnce,  bis  wife,  three  children,  and  n  European 
id  to  divide  between  them  two  rooms  of  15  feet  by 
|r  Henry  and  Napier  (now  Field  Marshal  Lord  Napier 
9aU)  shared  a  third  room ;  whUat  the  asaistnnts,  if  lucky, 
half  a  room  apiece  ! 
rericwing  ■  book  on  Lord  Lawrence,  and  not  writing 
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n  history  of  the  Punjab.  We  iuukI  truHi  (bat  oar  nakn] 
remember  something  ol'  tb^  troubles  witb  Moolraj,  the  Dewntif 
MooltAD ;  the  attack  on  V'ant  vVpncvr  an<I  Andorsoa,  ont  » 
civilian,  the  othrr  a  soldirr,  who  had  been  sent  to  trantfcr  He 
poTcramrnt  which  M(i<ih;ij  hml  trsigncil,  and  the  pathetic  Ottj 
of  the  (lonlh  nf  ihiim-  jimng  olTm-rs ;  the  long  driny  lu  setokl 
Kdurardn')  gnllnnl  •■ITorts  nnd  titcceiu-x  by  \\ie  despatch  of  ^ 
regular  fttrce ;  then  the  dirtertiuii  of  the  Sikh  [xirliua  of  that  furrr; 
und  further  cotuet[uent  delay.  The  nttaclc  oa  ibe  tvo  officm 
occurred  on  the  iOib  of  April,  184S ; — Mooltsn  did  Dot  fiiullj 
fall  till  the  iind  of  Jaoutirj ,  1849.  Lawrence  pressed  urgcail) 
for  instant  notion  in  *pitr  of  the  season.  But  he  crrtftiDlrilJS 
grentlv  under-Mtimatc  the  strength  of  Mooltan.  And  perbifl 
in  thi!  rclniiijwct  v.e  may  frel  satisfied  that,  bat  for  the  secnwl 
geneiol  war  in  the  Punjab,  which  grew  out  of  the  lou^  im- 
punity of  Moolraj,  the  Sikh  nation  would  really  h&ve  remaiiK^ 
nnconquercd  ;  and  without  the  crowning  defeat  of  GBJnli 
followed  up  by  Sir  Waller  Gilbert's  famous  chose  and  dis«is*j 
meiit  of  the  defe.-itcd  li^tnds,  that  impression  would  never  bm 
hn-n  made  upon  thr  Sikh  iniml,  nhirh  was  stampM)  faofne  bjl 
tliR  resolution  and  sagacity  of  their  rulers  at  the  critical  boon 
and  so  snvitd  India  in  1)457. 

At  this  time  there  ajtpt-ars  upon  the  scene  that  rigorous  ue 
masterful  spirit,  whose  arrival  to  take  up  the  Government  i»( 
India  had  been  ^ccted  bv  events  so  inauspicious  ;  and  withwbsol 
the  history  of  the  Lawrences  was  to  be  so  intimately  bound  upi 
The  hostility  of  the  Napier  bmthcrs  strorc  hard  (o  imprtut*'^ 
the  mind  of  Knglnnd  thtt  pictum  of  Lonl  Dslhousic  as  a  viivl^ 
bag,  an  imperious  preten<Ier, '  as  weak  as  w  alcr  and  as  vain  >s  ' 
prvity  woman  or  an  ugly  inuo,*  and  what  not;  bat  this  iktH 
had  mucii  etFect,  nor  will  history  so  jud^e  him.  Kfr.  Bosvortf 
Smith,  we  think,  whilst  honestly  striviag  to  be  fair,  and  tv^J 
recognizing  in  full  mfasiire  l.onl  D.-ilhousic's  vigour  of  chai»C*d 
and  bmin,  hardly  docs  justice  to  the  man  ;  timi,  if  he  fdlal  i>| 
hit  portrait,  would  ap|>arently  t-shibil  him  as  one  whom  tMSJi 
feared  and  respected,  but  scarcely  any  loved.  It  is  uve,  ^ 
seem  to  gather,  that  John  Lawrence  himself  hardly  redpi"] 
vated  the  strong  regard  which  I^rd  Dalhousle  evidently  M 
for  him.  and  for  the  return  of  which  the  Marquis  srtW 
.tlmost  to  yearn  in  the  ixolatinn  of  his  position  in  India.  Tu 
position  of  a  O overn or* (■  enteral  is  necessarily  one  of  isoUti'^i 
and  in  his  case  the  eUruDgement  which  had,  almost  from  thtil 
arrival,  existed  between  him  and  hb  private  secrciary  M 
official  usually  supposed  to  be  the  object  of  intimate  con6i]eact| 
intensified  this,    iiis  feeling  for  Lawrence  may  be  gatheteil  tma 
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tmne  of  the  Mters  now  publitbH.    H<nw  in  onv  wriltrn  to  greet 
Ml  arrival,  jast  brfurp  Lnrd  Dnlhouxic's  onii  departure: — 

'Mr  uKAH  oiJ>BoT,— I  have  just  roceiTod  your  letter,  and  aa  I  shftU 
I*  in  Ciiluutt*  to-inorww  «Toninii  for  gowl,  1  will  not  giro  yo«  the 
tranUoof  eomiDgOfit  hbie,  bnl  will  boo  you,  aikI  irith  tintfre ^fa»nre, 
osTuMday  furenooD.    As  fur  my  health,  Jud  La'riii,  I  am  a  cripple 

*  Erer  jours  most  uaconily. 

'  Similaj  CtCBIBs  (BanarkpOK^  '  DaLHOBSIB,' 

Ami  iinothcr  from  Gallr  ;  when,  sftrr  congratulating  Lawrence 
iin  bis  K.C.B.Ghip,  he  goes  on : — 

'I  wt,a  very  miserable  in  parting  from  yon  all  upon  tlio  gliaut  thkt 
ir}.  Of  all  I  leare  behind  mc.  no  man's  ftiendahip  ia  mora  valaud 
bjme.  Du  uiao'a  eetncee  ai'o  ao  highly  estimated  by  mo,  us  yuur*. 
Md  Uees  you,  my  dear  John ;  write  to  mo  as  you  proraiacd,  uud 
UidtB  me  DOW  and  alirays 

■  Tour  flincoro  friend. 

ToSit  J.  I^wRdo,  K.C.O.  ■  UALSOCai*.' 

The  geoeiul  sentiment  of  tho«e  wlui  trurkeil  nnilcr  that  Jltt^ 
hipiv  was  one  of  atruiif^  anil  ndmiring  afli.*ction.  This  is 
rKiioed  to  this  duv,  if  wc  mi»tuk(-  not,  by  sueh  men  an  Sir  K. 
Monljpjinery,  Sir  Arthur  Pha^To,  iind  Sir  Frederick  Halliday; 
^nd  we  doubt  if  a  Gorernor-General  ever  embarked  on  the 
Hm^ly  ftmid  deeper  feeling  than  attended  him  ivho,  shattered 
by  mrrow  and  physieat  BufTering,  hut  erect  and  undaunted, 
luitted  Cftteutta  on  the  tith  cf  Mnrrh,  1856. 
Xmr  the  end  of  the  Itook,  in  connection  with  the  tenninntion 
^^^Ijord  Lawrence's  viccroralty,  a  striking  anecdote  is  told  by 
^Hfebtuband  of  bis  eldest  daughter,  of  which  we  introduce  beie 
^^pmost  important  put : — 

IPOk  the  day  (fays  Colonel  llandall}  of  Lord  Uayo's  airinl  in 
'vcntta  ....  1  made  the  following  roniarb :  *''  I  should  like  very 
tuocb  to  know  what  yonr  foolingg  arc,  at  this  moment,  when  you 
^  aboat  to  deliver  over  the  gorenunent  of  this  coautry."  "  It 
i>tlnu>gc"  replied  Sir  John  Lawrences  "that  yon  should  put  that 
■joettiou  to  mo  here;  for,  ,ju«t  thirteen  yejir«  ago,  I  was  standing 
nj  ibia  rery  rocm,  and,  I  bcUvTo,  at  thin  Tory  window,  talking  to 
Lord  DaUiotieic,  when  wo  uerv  awaiting  tho  (uriTol  of  Lord  Canning, 
ud  I  put  to  him  tbo  very  (jutiHtJou  which  you  haTo  jaiit  put  to 
ae.  Find,  I  will  t^tll  you  what  Lord  DalluiuMic's  aiuwcr  wan  to 
nic,  and,  thi-n,  I  will  giru  uiy  auiiwcr  tu  you.  You  know  (liu  Mttd) 
that  Lord  Dalhonxio  nan  very  ill  oud  worn  out  wlion  he  was  about  tu 
IcaTO  India.  Will,  he  had  been  standing  with  a  wearied  look,  but 
immodiatety  I  put  the  queation,  ho  drew  lumself  up,  and  with  great 
iro  replied, '  I  wivli  that  I  were  Onuning,  and  Canning  I,  and  tlien 
Vol.  15d.— A'o.  MO.  X  wouldn't 
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vooldu'l  I  goTetn  Indut ! '  Titcn,  of  a  BaJden,  tli«  Gra  diod  on;: 
«nd,  witli  a  fiorrowfol  look,  be  said, '  No,  I  don't.  I  vroulil  not  mfc 
mj  greatest  dnemr,  mtieli  less  my  triend  Oumiug^  t<>  l»  th«  \om, 
miserable.  bri>ken-dowii,  dvlug  mou  tliat  I  am,' " ' — fVoI.  if.  pji.  ifi- 
603.) 

liut  wc  liarc  fptac  far  ahead  of  the  srcond  Sikh  war.  Np 
doubt  fr»m  the  bcgioningf  the  Governor-General  was  desirDUt  la 
let  it  be  undefitood  thfti  though  now  to  India  hr  irss  and  mnal 
to  be,  .Miixlcr ;  and  porbap«  hr  utnd  ncedlcu  bluntn«^u  ia 
coDve^ing  lh«  iiitiinalion.  Sir  Hi^nrj  Lawrun<-o  h.ul  conte 
oat  from  England  as  kuoh  :i«  bis  health  at  all  |H-rmitteJ,  and, 
after  seeing  Lord  Dalhuu»ie  at  I'erDxejMre,  he  visited  the  catap 
of  Lord  Gough,  in  wbo»e  company  his  leao  6s;ure  and  Aff;h>a 
doak  were  reco^ized  on  the  morning  of  the  diimal '  victoij'of 
Cbilitinnala-     There  was  a  vague  notion^ 

'  tluLt  bis  nlurn  ini;tlit  bci  tli«  KiKnal  for  a  iiocifiuatton.  This  genol 
belief  in  Ibo  Ikhal  (pn»ti|{t;)  of  Hi-iiry  Ijawrvnce  wan  in  itMeircMVgh 
to  aronae  tbo  apirit  of  Lord  DoUhhiiul',  to  make  hini  put  1u>  foA 
AoWD,  and  show  his  Hubontiuatu  tliat,  Ikhal  or  no  it&u/,  il  was  Larl 
UsUioiuie,  and  not  Ilunry  Laa-ronce,  vbo  would  liaTC  the  last  irod 
4111  Mdt  qoMtion  aa  it  cumo  up.'— {Tol.  i.  p.  368.) 

This  must  be  remembered  in  mit  jgatioa  of  jadginmt  on  tnme 
of  l^id  Dalbonsie's  letters  to  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  espedalljr 
that  oD€(  which  it  is  so  painful  to  rcwl,  dated  Im  Febnoi];^ 
1849,  a  fcw  dttj-i  after  their  first  intcrricw."  No  record  ipp*"' 
Tcntly  remain*  of  what  pnnsinl  at  that  meeting,  but  one  gafl>K« 
tbst  tbero  must  have  been  some  rather  rough  eullition.  Lari 
Dalliousie  was  by  no  means  avene  to  frank  disneat,  proviiliJ 
in  tfte  vaantier  it  was  never  forgotten  thai  be  was  Gorcmor 
General.  Like  bis  great  predecessor  Lord  Wcllcslcy,  he  w* 
jealous  of  all  familiarity,  and  resented  it. 

The  *  crowning  victciry '  of  (Jujcrat  was  fought  on  February  3h 
18*18  ;  and  three  weeks  lat«^r  itic  proclaniiition  of  nnnexattn 
was  read  in  Ourluir  at  Lahore,  in  presence  of  the  yintt 
Maharaja  Dhulrep  Singh,  who  took  his  seal  on  tlie  ihroiii!  t' 
Runjeel  for  the  lost  time. 

Henry  Lawrence,  finding  annexation,  to  which  he  waa  mA 
averse,  thus  carried  out,  placed  bis  resignation  in  Lord  Ih^ 
housie's  bands;  but  the  latter,  in  spite  of  all  difierences,  PW 
suadtnl  him  to  remain  ns  President  of  the  new  Buird  v 
Administration,  of  which  .Mr.  Mantel  and  John  LawmU* 
were  the  other  members,  A  young  civilian  with  a  tnni  i" 
epigram  described  it  as  a  firm  in  which  there  was  a  trarrlGu 


■  Soc '  Ufe  at  tHr  Ucntj  Lawrsaco,'  vol,  u.  p.  123. 
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pitocr  (Ilcnrv),  a  working  iwiUier  (Jobn),  and  a  sleeping 
P«tn«r,  The  last  wu  relieved  in  Ociobcr  1851  by  Mr.  ^for 
iklut  qunrtrr-cenlury  Sir  Robert)  Monignmcry— no  ilccping 
{iHtiiK  an — whatn  LA«rmio(>  in  1^5)4  rails 'an  evergreen,' uid 
«to  U  nn  evergm-n  still ! 

Vie  thai!  IhucIi  beiv  {MTltcularljr  on  onlv  one  branch  of  the 
TOtk  done  under  the  Boanl.  Lord  Dalliousie  bad  promised 
S«i  Ilenrv  Lawrence  llie  be*!  men;  and  for  Engincer-in-Cliicf — 
'CiTil  Engineer'  was  the  special  title  of  one  of  the  tnost 
ikorough  Mildiers  on  earth — he  gave  him  Colonel  Robert 
M»pi«T.  Before  the  «econ<l  war  Napier  bad  trnTerscd  the 
l^lnjab  from  end  to  end,  and  was  weli  n(x]uaiiited  with  its 
mnls  and  capalitlittes. 

'U'JTO  Uiau  tliia,  ho  wiui  a  man  of  raat  ideas.    He  had  amnotbing 

vim  of  tbo  "  Krvat-Huidi^d  "  man  of  Aristotle — the  tcon  idr<il,  ax 

irhole  of  his  fnilKtuqui-iil  career  baa  prured  him  to  bo,  of  chivalry 

Igoneromtj.     If  a  IhiuK  wna  to  bo  duae  well,  and  without  a  too 

t  caknlalian  of  the  omI,  Napier  was  the  man  to  do  it.    Uis  ideas 

laicprnsion  iu  tboee  splendid  public  works,  which  aio  thenrtde 

iPniyab^  and  an>  still  a  model  for  tlo  rest  of  India.*— (V<d- 1. 

vWliat  Xapier  has  done  in  bis  conntrj's  serriee  since  he  left 
^Paojab  need  uut  bi^  rebearM-d  here.  I'ew  in  a  century  can 
-«  back  on  such  a  c.ireer.  His  two  jEreatcjt  projects  in  the 
nmjdb  were  the  itari-Duub  *  Canal  and  the  Trunk  Road  to 
^liawer.  The  Canal  was  drawn  from  the  Rrivi  River.  It 
»w  first  opened  in  1859,  but  has  since  undergone  gnrat  cxteit- 
'■  II  and  improvement.  In  1881  it  had  cost,  with  its  numerous 
'  laelwts,  ! ,50n,0lM)/,,  but  it  retuninl  a  n-vcnne  in  that  year  of 
'  ffr  cent,  iin  this  cxpi-nditiirr,  and  irxlgattd  ■l.'S.1,()00  acres. 

In  the  later  days  of  the  Hoard,  Najiifr's  large  espendilurc.  and 
'-•?  (lifficultv  ^itb  wbiih  necounti  were  obtained  from  ofliccTS 
vitOK  whole  eDer;>ies  were  devoted  to  pushing  on  work,  caused 
'"tny  a,  sharp  pa»ugc  of  arms  between  the  Chief  Engineer 
■•J  John  Lawrence.  Tbejr  never  lost  mutual  respect  and 
^Irem,  hut  some  sore  feeling  long  survived.  Napier  had  a 
•wtle  aid  in  Lieutenant  Taylor  (now  Sir  Alexander  Taylor, 
K-C.B.X  whose  striking  rxpressiims  about  the  spirit  then  opc- 
ftTing  in  the  Punjab  service  are  well  worth  extracting: — 

'  Thoro  was  a  glow  of  work  and  duty  round  us  all  in  tho  Punjab  iu 


'  The  nones  tf  llio  doAi  of  tho  Puajah  <Mn>  ilevlMd  by  Kue  AMar, 
(^  cMninS  (lie  Dame*  at  Hip  lirr-n  vhii-li  tbriii  Itium :  Ihni  Bdri  ftvm  Bti^IUti 
[ifpl'.«a»IlyilnMita):  Rtiirat   tirtta   l:tvi.(3iiu>b  (lljilraolca-AcodMa):  JtIA 
an  JdsB<%iiKb  <IlTda*|>us-Ac«8laM). 

X  2  tiuoo 
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those  dnys,  snch  m  I  Imvo  never  foU  btforo  or  since.  I  »iJl  tt- 
inember  ths  reaction  of  feeling  whoti  I  wcut  on  fnrlotigli  to  Eoglui 
tho  want  of  preSBum  of  nnv  kind,  the  self-seeking,  Ibo  wuit  of  U 
aims,  whicli  ecemed  to  dnll  nnd  divnrf  you.  Ynu  weot  imek  t^ 
lofvorci]  several  pegs,  sftddeucd  altrtgttlier.  Tiio  Atmo^kae  W 
diffureut.' 

Before  wp  sjH-ak  of  the  icrious  ilifTcrrnccs  wliich  grew  aj 
bi^tween  the  Lnwri-n<ri;  brothi-ra,  Utt  uk  littnTiw  a  chiira(;t<Trulicairf 
pleasant  story  of  day%  whi-it  tb<!Sf  crluud.i  were  nut  tn  meoMao^ 

At  one  of  the  early  mei-liiigs  of  the  Boftnl,  ihal  famotitgm 
the  Koh-i-nor,  wai  formally  made  over  to  them,  and  cominilM 
to  the  care  of  John  Lawrcnco,  who  stuRccI  it  into  his  wailtc«^ 
pocket  And  went  on  with  business.  Dinncr-timc  cunr;  If 
changed  his  clothes,  and  threw  his  waistcoat  a»idr.  Sis  wttb 
later  a  message  came  from  Lord  DnthouKie,  thftt  the  Qsm 
desired  the  diamon<l  to  be  sent  home  at  once.  Thi*  was  mi* 
tioued  by  Sir  Henry  at  the  Board.  Quoth  John  :  'Send  fotil 
ftt  once'  '  Send  for  it  1  why  you've  got  ill'  In  «  momeitl At 
fads  came  back  to  him  for  the  first  time,  and  he  said  to  biBatt 
'Well,  this  i>  the  worst  trouble  I  have  yet  got  in'tol'  Bolbi 
allowed  no  mixgiving  to  appear. 

'  Ho  soon,  however,  found  an  opportunity  of  xHpping  away  U  n 
prirate  room,  uud,  with  his  hi*iirt  in  his  nioutli,  K<int  for  his  dl 
bearer  and  suid  to  Liiii,  "  nave  yon  gut  «.  anndl  t>ux  which  wisiii>I 
wAiiit>:(iat  poubct  some  time  ago?  "  "  Ycb,  Suhih,"  tlio  man  repliJ. 
"a  dibbia  (tho  native  word  for  it);  I  found  it  and  put  it  in  aot^ 
your  boxen."  "Bring  it  hero,"  suid  tho  Soliili.  Ujion  tliis  the  nB 
native  went  to  a  hroktii-down  tiu  box,  and  produc<:d  tho  litllixv 
from  it.  "  Opc-u  it,"  said  John  La«Teuoe,  "  uud  huu  what  i*  inn^ 
He  watched  the  man  auxiously  euough,  as  fold  after  fold  of  tho  IbA 
tags  was  taken  off,  and  great  was  his  reli<^f  when  the  prooiow  g* 
ftppoared.  Tho  bearer  sccmeil  porfootly  unconscious  of  the  trtua* 
which  he  had  had  in  bis  keeping.  "Thero  is  nothin}!  her«,  Sthi^ 
ho  B«id,  "but  a  bit  of  glass."  '—(Vol.  i.  p.  328.) 

It  was  indeed  a  strange  fate  by  which  these  two  men,  the  W* 
of  the  same  parents,  with  deep  resemblances  in  the  but*  * 
character,  yet  difi'eriog  widrly  in  taste  and  temperament,  the 
»  soldier,  the  other  a  civilian,  had  been  brunght  higethff » 
rtde  the  great  new  province,  which  was  destined  to  have' 
important  an  influence  on  the  history  of  British  lodi*. 
Henry,  the  warm  and  sympathetic  heart  was  ever  uppenM^i 
his  mind  was  full  of  a  certain  p<ictic  glow,  and  seethed  pi*" 
pctually  with  schemes  and  aspirations,  always  lofty  and  bn^ 
voleni,  but  often  ill  defined.  In  ;i  remarkable  letter,  Jii* 
Bpeaks  of  his  brother  as  of  a  higher  order  of  intellect  than  hiB* 


kIT;  and  ibougb  icenius  in  Henry  banlljr  assumed  the  shape  of 
ibl  'infinile  cspacitv  for  taking  pains'  wbicli  some  one  )uu 
Mbm)  tl  to  be,  yet,  definitions  aput,  ids  brain  nt  l^iut  gave 
Mt  flubes  of  );cnias  to  ubtch  John  was  a  stran^r,  and  wliicb 
ptrhaps  were  in  John's  mind  wbrn  he  uttered  the  opinion  just 
ifBXnl.  Henry  had  ccilninly  far  more  of  U»nt  gift  nhicb 
UQicts  men  by  k  kind  of  elei^lric  action — (looking  at  the  fun- 
dsmeotal  likeness  of  the  men,  lliey  sometimes  remind  us  of  the 
potiiire  and  negative  pules  of  a  maj^uet — a  ihiuK  in  itself  homo- 
Unroas) — and  this  operated  lung;  before  he  reached  that  position 
at  poser  which  so  much  inicniifies  this  quality,  when  it  exists 
U  all.  John  nell  knew  tbii.  In  May  1857,  when  loadin); 
thij  with  messages  for  Henry,  which  were  destined  ncTcr  to  be 
delivered,  he  ende*)  pathetically:  * Ab,  well!  Henry  had  ■ 
gmiet  grip  of  men  than  i-ver  I  lin<l ! ' 

De  Quini^y  has  a  striking  pussage  regarding  tfae  farewell 
kilt,  asked  in  some  mernoralile  instances  from  male  friends  by 
^jing  men :  observing  iiow  inipre^iive  is  this  among  ICnglisb* 
MDiSa  en  far  from  their  usual  standard  of  manly  reserve,  and 
nnUing  the  spectator's  thouj^hts  to  that  mighty  power  which 
pienilg  to  wortt  such  a  deviation.  The  passage  rises  to  mind 
*ilh  that  incident  at  Lurknow,  when  the  four  soldiers  of  the 
3ib«l,who  bad  carriod  the  bo<ly  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  to  the 
nniiilab  where  it  was  to  await  burial,  lifted  the  corner  of  the 
ySt  irbich  covered  it,  and  one  after  another  kissed  the  cold 
Mchead  before  they  turned  nwa,y.  Think  of  tbat  from  Britisb 
■aldirrs,  and  all  that  it  implies! 

The  dificreneea  between  the  brothers  had  come  to  the  surface 
ofUa  enough  even  before  the  annexation,  when  in  Henry** 
^Inenoe  the  office  of  acting  Itflsident  fell  several  times  upon 
Ju^.  And  in  the  first  months  of  annexation  the  latter  bad 
Ul  tiie  difiicuilics  so  stmngly,  that  be  had  written  to  Lord 
Oilhousie  in  such  terms  us  Ibese: — 

'I  am  not  well  fitted  by  nature  to  be  0B»  of  a  triumTlrkte.  .  .  . 
I  hat  no  daima  on  your  Lordship's  patronage,  but  if  thcM  is 
■Oolber  poet  available  in  which  my  talonti  and  experience  can  bo 
■isflUy  ompIojcO,  I  shall  bo  glad  to  bo  considorod  a  eandidato.' 

Their  difrcrence  of  view  was  shown  4»pecially  in  relation  to 
the  treatment  of  the  native  aristocracy.  "The  Sikhs  adinioistered 
ltd  country  by  means  of  jotfinl^rM,  i.e.  persons  paid  Uyjai/ir*,  or 
tlienatiiins  of  the  revenue  of  districts,  for  services  actual,  potcn- 
ill,  or  fictitious  ;  the  l^ngiish  administeretl  it  by  highly-paid 
irilisb  oliiocrs,  at  the  same  time  that  they  reduced  the  assessment 
od  introduced  costly  improvcmenta.    Henry'*  sympathies  were 

on 
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on  ttui  iic](!  of  lh«  jngfnliira;  Jotin  Ifnnml  to  tbe  view  mod 
favourable  to  tliL-  iiKciimI  iif  the  maitNL-*,  rim]  aUo  to  tlio  objttit 
of  tbe  UrilUU  Govonimpnl.  His  kmiwUdgc.  loo,  of  admiai- 
strativc  detail  was  far  jrreiiter  than  hi*  brolher's,  and  h«  wii««l 
when  he  &&w,  as  he  often  did,  his  recommrndalions,  fonndrd  on 
accurate  knowlcd);c,  orerraled  hy  ihc  President  on  what  >ei-tD«i) 
to  him  grounds  of  amorphous  Erntiment.  Hrnry  would  rrbnb 
even  his  friend  iMonlgotnery,  if  he  found  n  ri^«p*'ctable  Sikh 
gentleman  kept  wnicing  for  ttn  interview.  John  had  in  those 
days  no  suavity  to  spare  on  anybody — uoleu  indeed  it  «erc 
Major  John  BtLher,  to  wlium  be  »eenifd,  no  more  than  Hrnrr, 
ever  able  to  say  a  rough  word.  Some  rvmarkl  of  Temple's  stole- 
the  difierenccs  with  much  acumen : — 

.  .  .  '  Each  bad  Icfuoim  lu  lc«Tti.  Sir  Henry  would  soon  han:  haA. 
to  clofl6  the  treasury,  nitli  hi*  ideas  of  jagSr,  iinproTeiacnt«,  li^ 
revDDue,  &C. ;  and  Johu  would  have  had  a  full  rcTCtin»,  but  a  ma- 
tinons  couutry.  Both  wcro  so  naturally  trutliful  and  cuiilid  tlmt, 
when  they  had  dono  the  mischiof,  they  would  hare  owned  it  auil 
ratmcod  their  step^  But  by  both  boing  together  the  mucbief  wai 
prcrentod.  Ono  chi>ck<.>d  Iho  other.  At  the  sanio  timo  they  cm 
firmed  each  othor'a  faults.  Sir  Hvmy  was  most  laviah  to  his  f**' 
poeals,  bccauso  ha  thuu^^ht  Jubo  wuuld  out  down  any  pFO{N>f)u  be 
luade ;  and  John  was  mon.'  hard  and  stingy  upon  parallol  rcMgnJay.' 
— ('  Life  of  Sir  Iltairy  Litwreuce.'  vol.  ii.  p.  188-9.) 

Rcttcr  things  were  hoped  when  Montgomery  joined  the 
nnnnl.  But  he  soon  found  that  far  was,  na  he  bu  expreucd  it 
himself,  only  u  bulTer  between  two  high-pressure  eosineK 
receiving  the  complaints  of  each,  and  expected  to  piUS  them  n 
to  the  other.  The  feeliiip  in  both,  but  eigieciuliy  in  the  e^rt 
susceptible  and  passionate  nature  of  the  cider,  grew  to  Ijcwoe- 
what  that  of  Costius: — 

'  Bmred  by  his  brother ; 
Checked  like  a  bondman;  all  hia  faults obserrod, 
Set  in  a  notebook,  leamoil,  and  conuod  hy  totei 
To  cast  into  bis  teeth.' 

At  last  it  became  clear  that  the  thing  could  go  on  no  loojO! 
and  when  the  Residency  uf  Hydersitnd  became  vacant,  iD 
December  lUiii,  each  brother  wrote,  unknown  to  tbe  utb*- 
requesting  his  own  trnnafcr  to  that  office.  There  could  be  i>i 
question  but  that  the  Gorernor-Gcncrars  decision  would  bew' 
the  retention  of  thi?  Punjab  in  the  hands  of  that  one  of  ti* 
bnither*  witli  whom  hU  sympathy  and  approv.nl  hod  rttW" 
throughout.  It  was  a  bitter  pill  to  Henry  Lawrence,  and  ^' 
rescutment   oi  Lord  Dalboutic's  action   was  deep  and  Uttisr 
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Three  yean  later  nc  find  him  tXiW  rspressing  lita  desire 'U> 
wipe  aw^  the  stain  caal  on  him  \>y  I^rd  DnUiousie.'" 

The  aflcrtiou  of  ih«  bmUn-rs  Xxiy  deep,  but  ri-rl'ing  wai  h.-irt.hljr 
Mrninrd,  and  llic  parting  ai  LaLiiiv  itiuit  havt  non-Iy  trkii  him 
whet  rcmaino<l  as  well  as  bim  who  (Irjiarli^.  Tbc  iicixe  had 
erentUAlly  skinned  ovtrr,  but  Henry  wai  never  iii  their  corrc- 
i^ndcncc  'lU-ar  Hal '  n|;ain.  T}io  brothers  met  aftcrii-ards  but 
oace,  when  both  cnme  to  Calcutta  {March  I'tSfi),  to  say  farewell 
lln  Lord  Dalh«>uii<:  and  make  ncquaintnncc  with  his  siKrntMnr.t 
*As  it  wilt  JuijMUMbli-,' Kays  .Mr.  Charlt!*  Kaikes, 'to  know 
Sir  Henry  Lawrence  ivilhout  levin)^  him,  50  it  is  nut  easy  to 
»al  his  memory  without  emotion.'  Aad  some  after  thirty 
wui  and  moio  feel  this,  who  never  had  the  fortune  to  be  of  bis 
Falthfid  liand,  nor  (he  happiness  to  partake  of  bi*  intimacy,  but 
ODNhiNn,  when  by  chance  their  paths  rrowed,  the  singular  atlrae- 
dwi  of  tlie  man  and  his  warm  hrart  mudr  an  incfTacmble  im- 
fvuuoa.     It  was  a  day  i>f  sad  hearts  when  be  XvU.  Lahore  : — 

'^tnnig  men.  TTfrhort  Kdwardeu  eonsptcnonit  among  them,  might 
W  Mon  weeping  hke  liltl<!  ehihireti ;  and  when  thu  huit  of  those 
ltd  MMDcnta  tunio,  and  lleiuy  Lnwreiiec,  on  January  20,  18K8, 
Kctrapantiwl  linr  hin  wifo  and  sister,  tiimod  his  hack  for  ever  upon 
laHoni  anil  upon  tho  rnnjab,  » Joug  cavalcade  of  aged  uativo  «bje& 
(■Uomd  him,  Komn  for  five,  sonu)  Cpr  ten,  olhon  for  twenty  or  twenty- 
Gte  ailca  cut  of  the  eity.  ...  It  wnn  a  long,  livuig,  funeral  procesdoD 
^DRk  Lahure  nearly  to  Umritsnr.  TEiihcrt  Najiior,  now  Lurd  N^ief 
4f  Usgdila,  naa  the  Unt  to  tciir  hiiuself  awny  from  oue  who  was  dearer 
bkiM  Uuui  a  hratht^r.  "  Ki.-tii  liim."  said  Henry  Lawroncs  to  hie 
^(ter.  as  Naptcr  turned  back,  at  hut,  heart-broken  ton-ards  Iiohoro- 
"Kin  htm,  he  is  my  best  and  dearest  f^ioad."' 

Wliea  the  story  of  the  difference  and  parting  of  these  two 
p*»t  brothers  was  t')M  the  wthrr  day  by  the  author  of  the  book, 
'D  a  lecture  at  the  Koyal  ln«litutii>n,  tbo  eyes  of  many  hearers 
"f  both  sexes,  as  the  aiHrmlily  bioke  up,  glistened  with  tears. 

But  now,  as  wc  lini^iT  i>vi*r  thi-Ki-  [tassages,  the  sultry  air  is 
loaded  with  dull  murmurs;  theru«h  of  rising  waters  is  in  our  cars; 
*»A  we  read  the  telegram  from  Delhi  proclaiminj;  the  cataclysm : 
'  The  Sepoi/s  have  come  in  from  Meerut,  and  are  burainff  ecfrtf 
ttiiy.  ^fr,  Twid  it  dead,  and,  we  bntr,  frrerjtl  I'mvpfans.  tVe 
■tari  shut  np.'     IVthi  was  in  the  hands  of  th<^  Mutini-ers. 

U'ith  tbiit  announc'i-meoi  the  first  volume  ilramutically  closes. 
'Vtth  tb«!  second  volume,  embracing  the  portituis  of  ibc  history 

*  'life  ef  Sir  ItcDTf  Lavrcniw,'  toL  iu  p.  275. 
,T  tt  M  cvrdM*  that  Ihou  is  ui)  iatiiualiou  of  tUfl  aiOOUnx  hi  tin  *  Lift  of  Sir 
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which  am  tli«  moit  eventful,  but  a\%a  lite  most  funiiur, 
must  denl  in  a  still  more  frngmentiiry  fashian. 

We  liave  a  full  and  powerful  pielure  of  the  part  plared 
Lawrence  in  the  capture  of  Delhi,  the  crowning  filory  of  bit 
life.  We  do  not  think  there  is  anj  eiafceeralion  in  the  share 
attributed  to  him:  that  is  hnrdly  possible,  lie  was  nlMmt, 
indeed,  frnm  Lahore  when  the  news  came  (May  12th).  and  it 
wa»  on  Montgoinery  and  1  Ik (^- minded  eolleitgues,  miliLtry  and 
civil,  that  the  rc^spontibility  and  the  credit  rested  of  dealing 
the  first  heavy  blow  at  rising  revolt.  liy  the  decided  ouone 
that  they  took,  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  fntal  telegrsai 
the  native  giirrison  of  Lahore  had  been  disarmed,  the  fnrtnsi 
of  Govindgiirh  (commanding  the  great  city  of  Umritsur)  Iiod 
been  secutcd,  the  garrison  of  the  FcroKcpore  arufnal  reiufurcnj. 
Moidtitn  and  Kangrn  wnrneil,  and  messengers  with  wise  aod 
prefist?  instruction*  despatched  to  the  small  stattont  scattend 
over  the  country.  Well  might  Lawreuce  give  way  to  anwootcil 
warmth  of  praise :  '  Your  Lahore  men  have  done  nobly.  I 
should  like  to  embrace  them ;  Donald,  Roberts,  Mac,  uul 
Dick,*  arc  all  of  them  pvcha  (thorough)  trumps  \ ' 

From  the  first  he  saw  clearly,  and  pressed  in  every  letter  nnii 
message,  from  his  first  telegram  of  Slaj-  13lh,  that  Delhi  nu 
the  keyit<me  of  the  mutiny ;  its  capture  the  essential  of  oor 

fiolitical  existenn^  Take  Delhi,  and  all  would  go  well.  Wbiltl 
>elhi  held  out,  nothing  could  go  well.  True,  that  be  vmbe 
fnim  being  idone  In  seeing  this;  but  at  limes  others  failed bi 
do  so.  Hven  Ivdwardos,  as  early  as  June  :i'Jl[i,  expressing  bil 
own  views  and  ihoae  of  bis  frieixls  at  PesUawcr,  writes  in  teria 
like  these: — 

'Mako  a  stand  '.  Anchor,  Hardy,  anchorl  TcU  (lencrsl  R«dl* 
eaa  bare  no  moru  muu  frotn  horc,  and  must  cither  get  into  Dalbi  urtk 
the  men  ho  bna  got,  or  get  re.infV>rocmcDt«  friim  below,  or  ahanfeo 
tha  aicge  and  fall  bock  on  the  Sntlej.  .  .  .  Let  ns  hold  the  Puijik 
VcoHo  que  riiutr,  and  not  give  up  one  Kurujienn  ncccMarj  for  ttrt 
duty.  .  .  .  Don't  get  eiigulftjd  in  Dtdhl.'— (Vol.  ii.  p.  143.) 

Such  appeals  made  no  impression  on  Sir  John.  And  nlies 
on  the  I8tfa  of  July  there  came  a  cry  fmin  Oenemi  Wilson  ihst 
unless  speedily  reinforced  nothing  would  remain  practicable  bol 
retreat  on  Kurntil  (i.e.  towards  the  I'unjab),  the  answer  by 
tclegrnin  came  instantly  :  *  We  can  send  you  at  once  170(1 
men  '  (including  a  Itritish  regiment  and  battery),  '  to  be  follo' 
by  2000  more.'     And  to  to  the  end. 

■  (Sir)  D.  MacWt.  Hr.  Arthur  BdlxsU,  C.R,  Cnl.  (^it)  3.  Bbqihnml 
tllMCi  dciid  nijir},  flitd  Col.  Ricliiin]  Lanmiicif,  Sir  J<i!in'«  j^iunj^wt  brollwr. 
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rcnci!  in  n  letter  to  Lord  Canning,  nTilttrn  od  September 

lb,  when  tilt!  si<-gogiins  liiul   rcnchcrl   the  camp,  and  ho  was 

truning  (lis  (.-ar,  at  it  vcn;  tn  honr  ttic  sound  ul  ihvir  npcning 

n  the    city,   speaks    of  what    llioy  of  tlin    Punjnl}    had    done 

^el.  ii.  p.  itOu) ;  but  what  be  uy«  dues  ni>  Justice  tn  bis  acts,  nor 

Euqld  tbcT  be  abstracted  ia  five  limes  us  muuy  lines.    Look  first 

K  his  stirring  letters  to  every  snccenivc  commander  of  tlie 

I^llii  Force — Anson,  Barnard,  Reed,  Wilson — beginning  wiib 

bis  most  Wrid  and  powerful  letter  to  Anson  of  May  ^Isi,  an 

tliniHion,    in    fiurt,    of  that    famous   telegram,   drawn   by  ibe 

itport  tliat  llic  General  spoke    nf    intrenching    at    Ainbala, — 

'Clabs  are  trum|»,  not  spades.'     People  in  India  uicd  to  say 

that  John  Lawrence  couhl    nut   write !    that  be  could   but  jot 

ik>«n  the  formless  elefflcnts  of  bis  ideas,  and  let  Temjile  shape 

'^\au  for  him.     There  was  no  Temple  at  Rawul  Pindi  in  May 

'i,  and  Temple,  bright  as  his  pen  mi^iit  be,  Defer  wrote  a 

^ft  such  as   that.     If  John    Lawrence  bad   not  the  electric 

•fraction  of  Ilcnty,  be  assuredly  had   (he  electric  power  that 

Wsmlated  action,  thnt  put  life  find  force  into  every  one  within 

4tipbere  of  his  influence.     H'e  can  give  but  a  brief  sample  of 

■Ik  lire  of  this  letter: — 

'^ttj  ofdj  rcflcet  ou  thi:  nhoK-  hislory  of  India.  Wlicre  have  ira 
Mfd  when  wo  acted  Tigcutjusly  'f  Wlicre  bare  we  suoefcded  when 
^■u^  by  timid  couuwls?  Clin>  with  twelfe  hmidred  men  fbu^t 
^iRusey,  iu  opposition  lo  the  advice  of  \ut  loading  offioora,  Mat 
Htlj  tbgasand  men,  and  e>'iniju«n.'d  Ben-;ul.  Mi>ii«>:<u  retreated  front 
"^  Cbambnl,  an'l  bofuro  bu  gained  Agra  his  army  was  disorgauisod, 
*^  putiatly  annihilated.  Look  at  the  Cahul  ealaslropbo.  It  might 
^n  bcm  averted  by  resolute  aud  bold  action.  .  .  .  The  Pnnyab 
iRtgolars  am  marchiDg  down  in  ttio  higbeet  spirits,  prond  to  be 
polled,  and.  eager  to  alioir  tb«ir  saperiority  over  the  regular  troops, 
f^h  to  fi^t  shoulitcr  to  sbouldei-  with  the  HiiropcutiK.  Dat  if, 
•0  thdr  arrira],  tbcy  find  the  Europeans  behind  brenit-worlcs,  tbcy 
•31  begin  to  think  that  the  game  is  up.' — (Vol,  ii.  p.  30.) 

•  sin  fire,  and  easy  wonis,  had  bis  action  emle<l  in  these. 
Bni  the  same  man  who  inaiutnined  thii  constant  stimulus 
"••supplied  every  want  of  the  besiegers,  draining  bis  pmvince 
nils  best  olhcers  and  most  trustworthy  troops,  and  converting 
ttutbe  inflammatory  elements  that  existed  in  (he  Punjab  into 
uterial  of  war  and  reinforcement.  The  old  gnnncrs  of  the 
ifi^lsa  were  called  from  their  ploughs;  '  Mui^bis,' or  low-caste 
liJths,  idle,  owing  to  the  stupjuigc  of  public  works,  were  turned 
Ito  sappers:  chiefs  who  bad  sulFered  from  having  been 
Kit '  in  48-*'lU  were  summoned  with  their  followings  and  sent 
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off  to  Delhi ;  bo  ihai,  when  «  Httio  later  seditious  spiriu  btgin 
to  gtir,  thay  could  find  no  leaders;  tbcsc  wcni  far  twyond 
the  Sutlrj,  and  commitled  to  our  catisr.  Frnin  lb«  Puiijxb 
ftTsrnttU  llic  siege  trains  were  equipped;  from  the  Punjib 
districts  vast  ninuunts  of  narriiigR  were  gnthert<l  and  dcspntrW 
sjistematicall^-  with  their  loads  ti>  Delhi;  from  the  Punjtb 
treasuries  the  sinews  iif  wrar  weri*  furnished.  Men  were  miinl 
b^  ICDS  of  thousniids  (o  replace  the  sepoys,  raised  inih^nl  ia 
such  nurnhcrs  that,  as  constantly  comes  out  in  LawKtiat 
correspondence,  the  dread  was  for  a  long  time  nev<!r  abwnl 
from  his  mind  lest  this  might  be  ovenlonc,  and  new  danpi 
miglit  arise  from  tJie  Punjabis  bccomiDg  conscious  el  tiicu 
strength, 

The  insinuation,  that  it  was  not  Sir  John  Lawrence  who  wrcJ 
the  Punjab,  but  his  subordinati^s  in  spite  of  biin,  can  but  UaT« 
been  a  jet  of  nialevolence  in  a  lime  of  healed  c»ntroTer»v.  M^ 
can  only  raise  a  IjIusIi  in  lliose  who  uttered  it,  now  thst  llif 
great  man's  hintorv  is  before  us  in  detail.  No  man  itai  tsC 
more  completely  the  ruler  than  he  was,  as  this  t>ocik  uid  iti 
many  valuable  extracts  of  letters  show  abundantly;  «t« 
stiinul.-tting  the  hesitating,  encournging  llie  faint,  layinfr  do's 
the  main  lines  of  [wdicy,  and  in  spite  of  every  dilliculiy  Mil 
diiicuurujcement  carrying  it  through  upon  those  lines  ;  it  www 
him  that  every  one  of  his  own  subordinates  looked  up  asamMW 
under  whom  they  were  prou<l  ti>  sene.  jVnd  not  thej  iinlr 
for  the  ^nerals  ut  Delhi,  who  owed  him  no  otlicial  allFglaJin. 
accepted  him  as  theiv  superior,  consulted  bim  on  moiejomii 
projected,  reported  daily  occurrences,  deferred  to  his  judfCBw*'- 
or  excused  themselves  lor  dis&cnting  from  it. 

'  Wlint  woudor,  tlien,  that  tlio  Itailiag  mciuhnrs  of  tbe  OoW^" 
ment  of  India  nnd  vf  tho  Govern mont  of  England,  tliftt  tlic  <^ 
officers  of  the  array  bcf'irc  Di4hi,  who  knew  thn  eircftiM''*'*'' 
twet,  and  the  ahhwt  of  the  sntionliiinteK  who  servod  nndor  luB^ 
in  spite  of  jealmiiiieK,  and  heartburnings,  and  iniscoDM^tlioDS,  MK^ 
OS  muHt  orixo  nt  such  a  liniR~all  greeted  Sir  John  LftinviW^ 
Bcclaniation  an  tlio  nmn  who  hnd  done  more  thtiu  luiy  other  siip 
mon  to  sftTc  the  ludiau  Empire?  '^(Vol.  ii.  p.  225.) 

Id  the  great  catatiasi's  from  the  Punjab  th«  most  Oni'^f 
ligarc  is  undoubtedly  Nicholson.  After  Henry  LawrciW' 
ditnppenrance  from  Lahore,  he  is  indeed  the  secoml  Hftf  •• 
the  drama  before  ns;  nnd  Mr.  l^osworth  !>mith  is  never  titro'' 
dwelling  on  this  Berserkir,  this  iloland,  this  HolsiHir,  uf ''' 
Indian  wars.  With  him  in  hismind,  John  Lawrence muslti*'^ 
fell,  and  might  have  said — 


'Injedqao  auutnm,  fiirlemqae  ad/orlia  miVi, 
H^gK  opun  illitis  tnun  Muot— • 

tnci  noncniva  noUte 
ProcnbitUBW  imlo  J.jfriiiuuin  mucnin  ucxtni.' 

In  1$2S  tUc  nomcn  of  Englaotl  set  ap  nt  Ilvde  Purk  Corner  an 
AcUIIm,  after  a  Gr^citkn  mtMld,  in  honour  of  the  Great  Duke. 
The  ucriptinn  of  W'pstinnc-olt's  copy  of  one  of  the  famous  horw- 
mm  on  the  Moutr  Cnv.-illo  to  Ai^hillrs  is  n  inignomri-,  and  the 
Doke  was  nut  very  like  Achille*  in  charaetirr  or  fate.  John 
Nicholson  wa*  so  in  both  ;  and  his  appenrnnce  at  the  l<^ague^ 
•f  Delhi,  nilh  its  cHeel,  is  like  that  of  Pelides  brought  bock  tu 
tlie  Grecian  liues  IVuin  his  sullen  secession. 

'  Impigcr.  incundn*,  inKxoniliilii;,  oc«r, 
Jnni  sibi  natu  nej^t.  nihil  Run  nrrogat  annts !  * 

E'ny  ironl  seems  to  fit  Nicholson,  as  his  hand  fitted  thn 
("wd^ip,  or  his  thigh  the  xaddle!  And  as  we  read  of  his 
fcsti,  ur  the  extTiii-tx  from  hts  letters,  tliose  Iloratian  lines  rin^ 
iflcarears  like  a  refrain.  'Obstinate,  huughty  nud  iiiiiwriuus,* 
Vf%  the  author  (without  any  apparent  thought  of  the  Ilomerie 
pocatype)  '  no  regulations  could  biiul  him ;  they  n-erv  nuule  only 
<obe  Uoken.'  ('Jura  sibi  nata  uegat!')  His  brother  oflicers 
'•lift!  him  the  .Vutoent  of  All  the  Kussias:  on  some  of  the 
l^jsbis,  as  is  ivell  known,  his  daemonic  force  msdc  such  an 
impnusioo,  tliat  they  set  up  a  Nikknhain^.  src-t  of  devotees,  to 
*Miahc  wos.in  object  of  worship;  and  the  more  they  worshipped 
Ac  ■ii>re  he  thrashed  them !  lu  the  earliest  record  we  have  of 
-VicfaoUaii,  his  grand  qualities  come  out,  and  perhaps  also  the 
Smi  of  wilfulness.  The  late  Coloucl  Rattray,  upcakiuK  cf  the 
unhappy  surrender  of  the  Ghaxni  garriaon  in  \H-,  writes : — 

'Uy  friend  Nicholson  .  .  .  t^Ut  a  etnpling,  nhni  the  euemjr  fint 
**lu«l  ,  .  ,  drom  tticm  thric«  book  bejroiul  tlie  widb  at  tho  point  of 
~t  hsyoMit  bofoTO  bo  would  lintcu  to  tho  order  girt-u  him  to  make 
■V  MXDpany  lay  down  their  amus.  Bo  at  length  ubojr^  gavo  up 
Mtsverd  with  bitter  tearv, and  acocuBiHUuMl  Ilia  oonu»des  .  .  .  to  aa 
■Wtt  hoiiulcKM  imprisonmcut.' — ('  Sceocry,  &&,  of  Afghanistan,'  by 
^(.  Jami-a  JUtlray,  181$,  Kont  18.) 

Hii  (iflieial  report  of  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  assassinate 
Idm  in  his  garden  at  Bnonoo  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Inoonism, 
"»d  of  the  man ;  (we  gire  the  true  text  from  the '  Calcutta 
Re>fie»-,'  vol.  Ixiiv.  p.  214): — 

'Sib,— I  liavo  tbo  honour  to  infbnn  yoa  that  I  bare  jn«t  shot  a 
'Un  who  came  to  kill  me. 

*  Yoor  obedient  aorvant, 

'Joux  XtonoLeoir.' 

la 


In  Jane  lHol,  when  ho  was  pursuing  the  mutineer*  Iroi 
Murdiin  in  the  Pcshan-cr  valley,  and  the  native  carnlrj  with  hii 
showed  signs  of  hanging  Iwck — 

'  Pitlttng  hitiiKrlf  nt  tli<!  hvaA  »f  %  mere  haiulfdl  of  Sowus,  ut  tluiiij 
ho  viKiv  il<!tcnuinDcl  to  ju«lify  hin  chi^rK  oiiiruiiaioa  in  it<  mo*t  liler 
Htamc,  thiit  ho  wiui  "  worth  Uiu  winR  uf  n  rcgiuMiSt,"  he  Baag  hinac 
with  "  terrible  oourago"  ou  tli<>  Cyiaa  fm',  niul,  M.«min(;  tu  tuullip 
himself  uiany  times  over  ss  hu  rudo  hither  anil  thither,  laid  loir  ni 
his  ovm  Stewart  right  arm  dozens  of  lueD.  irlw,  as  ho  kdmitti 
aflerwords  in  gonnioo  odmiratioD,  fought  desperstelj.' — (Vol.  i  L  p.  C> 

A  fow  weeks  later  NichoUon^ — ^n  regimental  Captain— v 
entirely  through  Lnwrcncc's  urgency  made  BrigadJer-Gencn 
and  placed  in  commnnd  of  a  movahlt?  colamn.  One  of  h 
first  acts  was  to  appeal  to  the  (jcneral  of  the  dirision  togireht 
the  Drititli  rogiineiit  from  Rawul  Pindi  which  Lawrence  hi 
JQst  refused  him  I  A^iiiu,  when  he  ^t  the  orders  for  Delhi,  an 
authority  to  take  with  him  Dourchier's  troop  of  artillery,  wil 
esplicit  orders  that  Dawes's  battery  was  to  be  left  behin 
Nicholson  ctirried  olT  toth,  and  '  this  too  without  saying  a  won 
or  asking  leave  of  a  soul,  Gencrnl  or  any  one  else!'  NiHio 
son  gave  such  explanation  as  he  could,  but  the  ink  of  h 
apology  can  searircly  hare  t)een  ilry  before  he  capped  his  previm 
doings  by  carrying  ofi'  a  body  of  gunners  fmm  Fhillour  {'  Nih 
lion  arrogat  armis'I).  llt-fort-hi*  xiart  for  f>flhi  he  had  ctowtk 
into  a  few  days  muuy  adniir^ible  aetvicet,  Iiii'ludinp;  the  disariB! 
ment  of  four  or  five  rc};in)enls  (without  making  report  appareotl 
to  anybody),  and,  by  a  march  of  forty  miles  in  July,  the  inie 
ccption  and  annihilation  of  the  infantry  and  cavalry,  who  Its 
esrnprd  nft<T  mutiny  and  massacre,  from  Siaikot.  Uiiiing  lb 
cxtrnonlinary  jnaiuh — 

'  When  the  sun  was  at  its  fiercest,  tho  column  neared  a  gtore  ' 
tr«C8  which  seomod  to  pT«mi>to  a  refreshing  shade;  and  someefU 
offiocrK,  sooiug  the  exbnusted  state  of  their  men,  suggested  that  a  \» 
of  un  Lour  or  two  might  well  lio  called  to  enable  Iham  to  thru 
tbciuKelTon  on  the  cround  and  mutch  an  interval  of  repose.  "  N« 
steridy  rvplivd  Nicholson  ;  "wo  niiiHt  press  on."  But  ho  jicUei  ' 
nioro  urgent  exjKNitulutioiis,  and  tlie  woni-out  men  were  soon  tAe 
benimth  the  trees.  Afhtr  an  interval,  it  nf-'CurrtKl  to  una  of  IbeJ 
number,  as  ho  woke  from  his  aloep,  to  nak  where  the  General  v» 
Not  Booing  him  amou^st  tlio  Hlcupurs  on  the  ground,  ho  looked  to 
to  the  road  which  thoy  hail  left,  luid  there,  in  Uie  very  middle  of  il 
in  the  full  glare  of  tho  sun,  ailtiug  holt  upright  ui>on  bis  horse,  so 
perfectly  motionleBs,  be  saw  Juhu  Nioholnou  waiting,  as,  tudotewnt 
ibem  aij,  he  hud  been  wailiog  from  the  hcgiuning,  with  iMi[atit> 
patience  till  his  men  should  have  had  their  re£A  out.  The  siks 
protest  did  its  work.    The  exhausted  men  started  op  with  a  stna^ 
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iliicb  iTM  not  altogothcr  thoir  own,  and,  in  tbo  conno  of  the 
ificmorai,  tbo  vbolo  ooliimn  rcncbci]  Goordosporo.' — (Vol.ii.p.  130.) 

('  Impi^r,  inexorabilis,  acer  I ')  He  Iiw)  kardl;  reubn)  Delbl 
with  bis  brif^sdp,  wben  lie  founil  his  opportunity  of  strikinj;  a 
pttH  and  crutliing  blow  at  the  N'ocmuch  mutini^crs,  who  had 
jlODeiMit  fmin  Delhi  to  wnjUv  the  tNimin|rKi<'g»ti'nin.  Lnwn-nro 
iWn  nriti's  to  hiin,  *l  vt\%\\  I  rould  knight  yotx  un  the  njwt!' 
Heau  loud  and  almost  indixmniinalio^  in  his  complaints  of 
(be  General  and  those  about  him,  often  do  doubc  rashljr-  In 
Ui  Uit  leucr  lo  Lawrence,  be  refers  to  Wilson's  hariD^  *  more 
■Woncc'  tpolirn  of  nilbdrawing  the  guns,  and  sayc,  '  Had  he 
<WTi«d  out  his  ihrcnt  1  n-.is  quilo  pn^pntc*!  to  hare  nppralrd  to 
ton  army  to  net  htm  niidc  niid  ricct  a  suitMruor.'  Thrrc  dn)** 
hter  ihi*  fivry  and  atunny  spirit  h-d  the  ouault  of  the  Ca»hin(!ic 
tjwion,  and  was  ainon^  the  foreinoit  to  mount  the  breach. 
^Iie  ri|;bt  attack  bad  been  unsuccessful,  and  the  Lahore  Gate 
•M  iiill  held  in  force  by  the  enemj ;  the  only  approach  was  % 
'tt'Toir  barricaded  street  swept  by  {i^rapc  aud  riflemen : — 

*3^hntson  saw  how  thing*  ^tind,  bu<I,  knowing  that  if  Inx  fuTuo 
Witatfd  UiOT  w«ro  lost,  sprang  to  the  frtml,  ami,  ivnving  his  sword 
w^f  his  htan,  an  if  ho  «ror«  n  Hiniplu  captain,  c:illi;d  alond  upon  bin 
■OO  to  fullow  him.  , , .  Ho  foil  Dinrtally  wounded,  and  witli  hint, 
r^Ung  oa  be  wait,  and  little  known  to  fauM>  a»  hu  hud  Ixic^i,  till  tkc 
^ftrenitf  of  Uio  nnril  bmngtit  him  (o  tku  front  And  mvualud  him  iu 
■K  Titanic  mould  of  ht-uTt  and  Iiiub,  there  fell  the  man  tvho  [whoml 
fliapa,  of  uU  the  burouit  of  tho  mutiny— the  Laivrenco  LrotberB 
**tM  eioeptvil — India  could,  at  that  jnncluio,  least  afford  to  low.' — 
"oL  ii.  p.  214.) 

I^fost  true  1  an<I  yet  it  was  bett(-r  to  lose  him  so  than  that  he 
t>uld  have  tried  lo  fulfil  his  thrciil  to  set  his  GenemI  aside, 
>U<1  bare  surviiedl  VVheo  the  diflicnitie*  of  tnainlainiDg  our 
''*icupation  of  the  city  followed,  and  when  it  was  rumoured  that 
i*il*on  even  then  proposed  to  wiih<lrnw  and  give  up  what 
b%f)  bffcn  so  dearly  won,  Nicholson,  as  he  lay  on  his  deathbetl, 
Exclaimed  in  a  paroxysm  of  passion:  'Thank  Gi>d  1  haw 
Hreogth  enough  to  shoot  that  man ! ' 

There  was  no  one,  as  the  author  testifies,  of  his  former  staff* 
m  Ibe  Punjab,  to  whom  Loix)  Lawrence  was  so  fond  of  turning 
'ho  coDversnlion,  no  one  whose  deeds — eren  lhos<?  which  had 
^iTcn  btm  most  trouble  nt  the  time — he  rrcounted,  sometimes 
with  •»  much  amusement,  always  with  such  tympathjr  and 
^tnir«tton,  as  those  of  \ichoUnn. 

We  must  notice  here  what  is  in  our  judgment  a  grave  injustice 
'o  a  man  of  great  and  distinguished  service,  who  survived  a 
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few  yrars  but  never  rc-nlly  rrcovi^rtMl  fn>in  ibe  cxpoauie  of  tbv 
Delhi  KiogR,  CdloiK^I  itaird  Smith  of  tho  Enginecri.  Oa  &t 
niju;lit  before  ihe  iiunult  we  read  that,  in  reference  to  Cnptiio 
TajW  (already  spoken  of),  Nicholson  cxolaimcd  :  '  If  1  lunin 
to-morron',  I  uill  let  all  the  world  know  th»t  Alec  Tnjior  lool 
Delhi  I'  And  Lawrence,  writin*;  to  Lnrd  D.illinniir  (Jbh.  li. 
1858)  savs  :  'To  Nicholson,  AW  Tavlor  of  the  Kngincdi»,and 
Neville  Chnmljcrldin,  the  xeol  merit  of  our  )illC(^e£s  it  due.' 

Now,  though  we  have  not  the  xii^htest  iloubt  that,  liiwl  BukI 
Smith  been  n '  I'unj.-tbi,'  his  name  would  have  taken  at  l«att  U 
pntniineni  a  plaep  na  Neville  (Jham  bet  Iain's  in  thi*  uttfrana 
of  Lawrence's,  yet  more  precise  comment  is  called  for  wlim 
Lawrence  jjoes  on  l<>  say  Ihat  'Taylor,  though  only  the  (wviul 
ICnRineer  before  Delhi,  was  really  the  officer  who  «lc»ignrd  iti 
arranged  ftll  the  scientific  operations  which  led  to  the  suuFJtsi^ 
the  assaults.'  These  wnnls  can  only  <;unvey  ta  the  world  tk 
impreKtion  that  (he  Chii>f  Kngitu«r  was  a  nooentiiy  or  M 
incapable,  and  that  liii  whole  office  and  duly  practically  W9) 
es:erci»e<i  by  his  Junior,  than  which  no  conclusion  coultl  bt 
more  unjust.  Who  then  was  the  Chief  Engineer  on  wlioro 
this  slur  is  cast?  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  mott  ilir 
tingiiisbcd  of  his  corps,  whether  in  pcACc  or  war.  Does  tn] 
one  who  knew  hiin  believe  that  he  was  ihc  man  to  alxliol* 
his  function*  ;  to  allow  himself  to  retnitin  a  shwlow  durtDjI 
such  operations?  The  following  xentenoes  are  part  of  U 
inscription  on  a  cenolapb,  erected  by  public  subscrijttion  U 
Calcutta  ('ntheilral ; — 

'  In  memory  of  Colonel  Eiehnii]  Unird  Snu'lh  of  th«  Boigil 
Engiuoent,  Ma«ler  of  the  CAlcntta  Mint,  Companion  of  tho  lUli.ud 
A.D.C.  to  the  Qnocn,  wIiobo  caronr,  crowded  with  hrilliaot  iwrnA 
was  cut  short  at  itH  brigiitoet.  .  .  .  Alramly  distiosuiilioil  in  tliei"" 
Sikh  wars,  bis  cnmliiot  on  tho  outbreak  of  revult  in  ISni  hIioW 
n'hot  a  clear  uppreliousinn.  ii  liravo  heart,  uid  a  hdnnful  spirit  tM 
■■ffuet  with  scanty  uiGAns  iu  crushing  disorder.  C»llul  to  lk\^^  " 
Chief  Engiueer,  liis  bold  and  ready  jiid|pn«nt,  InM  weiglilj  >*° 
titnacioDH  connKels.  plnyi^d  a  foreinoHt  part  in  seuurlng  tboonc^" 
the  liit^u  and  ISiigliitid't)  supreiuncy.'  .  .  . 

Every  word. of  this  is  true.  All  honour — within  tbe  booini' 
of  justice  to  other  men—to  'i"aylor !  No  man  braver,  brijliW. 
so  beloved,  or  half  so  i nde fat i liable,  was  in  the  (tallftnt  bouiii'' 
Enginc«TB  at  Delhi,  ilis  chief  was  in  ntiM'rable  b«a]tb,  n"^ 
by  chronic  diarrho-a  and  camp-seurvy,  and  for  a  long  (wri* 
(-onfincd  to  his  quarters  by  a  painful  wound,  which  would  h*" 
l»ecn  a  trifle  but  for  his  wretched  stale  of  b«*iy.  EvcijtbDif 
that  eould  be  done  under  such  circumttancrs  was  done  bi  hi"' 
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in  a  verj  masterly  vAy.  The  f^cat  coiuideniUons  connected 
«hh  organualion,  provUion  of  sicjte  material,  adrice  to  the 
General,  &c.,  wptv  so  dealt  witli  by  tiiui.  McaDtimc  Taylor  was 
■dMbtodly  the  ubiquilous,  unrfslinj^  Director  in  thr  tronclin, 
thtK,  with  a  frw  rsceplions,  the  works  were  planned  ns  wvll  as 
npcntMHl  by  hltn  ;  but  all  and  rvcxy  vital  net  vrwt  dono  citliiT 
mia  the  onlc-rc  nr  with  die  intelligent  cognixanoe  or  approval 
nfBaird  Sinitli,  and  mi  hi«  lulu  rMpoiixibilitjr. 

It  belongs  ti>  what  we  faarc  been  urging,  that  it  is  not  in 
fniml  fair  to  attribute  io  a  iiubordiuate.  Imwcvcr  diBtin<;uiahcd, 
Ae  tnccoBs  of  couaseU  which  his  chief  has  adopted.  But  in 
Sif  Archdalc  Wilson's  case  there  is  something  special  to  be 
«iii,  iHTiring  otherwise,  A  remarkable  Inter  of  that  (icnernl's 
■ill  he  found  in  Kajr  (iii.  551),  in  whirh  he  writes,  referring 
Id  the  ex[iec:ted  airirnl  of  the  licgotrein  ;  '  1  intiuul  to  ci>tn- 
neDce  morv  ofTenMve  operntionit  against  the  citj;  but  1 
ttoixit  hold  out  any  hope  of  being  able  to  take  the  place  until 
Hfporlfd  by  the  force  from  below;* — that  it  from  Cawn- 
[Oh*  nnd  Allahabad,  the  way  from  which  was  not  open  till  it 
■M  clpared  from  oSfiv  some  months  later,  by  the  Delhi  force 
■Uell!  Baird  Smith  on  this  wrote  back,  strongly  tuning  attack 
u  HKWi  OS  poctible.  Wilson  yielded,  but  in  doing  so  thirn-  the 
■Mc  retpontibility  on  the  Chief  Engincor,  in  these  words:— 

'It  is  eviduiit  to  me  that  thu  resnlta  of  the  proposed  operations 
^  Im  thrown  on  the  hazard  <if  a  die;  but  under  the  ciieDmsiancos 
lo  wiiich  1  am  phtocd,  I  ani  willing  to  tij  this  hazard — Ihct  roorD 
">  H  I  cannot  sugfccst  any  othc^r  plan  to  meet  our  diflicultiLit.  I 
"Kiat  faowvTor  help  being  cf  opiuioa  that  tho  cboncca  of  eiirreyx, 
"B^  inch  a  heavy  fire  as  the  working  portieii  vrill  bo  eipoM»l  to, 
*K  anything  bat  fnTourablo;  I  yield,  howaT«r,  to  tlio  judgment  of 
I^Ciuef  Engineer.' 

This  grudging  assent  shifts  to  tbo  uttermost  the  responsibility, 
•wd  the  man  who  rlieerfully  arceplrd  this  reaponsibiliiy,  if 
«»rence's  ptean  of  the  Punjiibis  were  inaile  the  basis  of  history, 
■opkl  be  shut  out  entirely  from  the  record  of  that  famous  siege. 
*V  tnatter  was  noticed  at  an  early  date  by  Baird  Smith  him- 
?•«  in  a  letter  to  Colonel  {now  Sir  llenrv)  Lefroy,  whieli  the 
*«I<r  published  in  tlie  'Times'  nf  May  !  I'th,  1858.  But  it  i* 
J'OMned  herr  by  the  publication  of  Lawrence's  letter  ti>  Lord 
Palhousie,  in  which  the  implicit  disparagement  of  Baiid  Smith 
••piU  more  broadly  and  palpably  than  ever  before;  and  many 
•^U,  u  a  matter  of  course,  accept  the  statement  on  his  oulhority, 
*>tli  all  the  injustice  which,  apart  from  the  rxplanntions  now 
pt»a,  it  is  calculated  to  convey. 

Me  tarn  to  another  subject.     There  was  a  *  White  Terror'  in 
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France  after  tbc  Bourboo  I{«sioration ;  and  in  1858  iX  wa*  m 
e»»y  matter  in  India  to  preach  moderation,  whrn  the  ihint  for 
vcngrance  was  rife;  when  the  ruthleM  spirit  that  in   Risnr  men 
is  kept  dawn  nn\y  l)v  tlie  biiromelric:  pressure  of  nn  ntmnsptirrr 
of  law,  was  let  loosr  tn  kill ;  whi-n  to  sjxrnk  uf  tnercj  was  to  he 
a'wiiile  Pandv'  (»i>  r;>ii  the  slita^).     Hut  Lawrence  was  ttn 
prompt  to  chock  this  spirit,  as  hi?  bad  I>e«n  the  early  couiuelltc 
of  amnesty  for  those  guiltless  of  blood.     Oo  the  details  of  tki 
subject  we  will  not  enter ;  but  wc  extract  two  anecdotes  shotrti; 
the  feeling  with  which  two  of  the  nnblesl  of  men  rrgardMl  it:— 

' "  What  am  I  to  do?  "  said  J.  II.  Ilatt<iD,  the  Jadgo  of  Campm 
who,  from  tho  moment  of  his  arrival  Ibcro  in  XoTombor.  had  tct  Ho 
fac«  against  siifh  <lo(!(]s,  t<>  Sir  JaincB  Oiitram,  who,  ]iko  tlw  bcsttai 
bravvst  noIdteTs  of  tho  time — Colin  (^Amjibell,  Blansticld,  IlopoGrsal 
and  Inglis— shniDk  fni:ii  sliodilitig  blixxi  othciwiso  than  on  tbofitU 
of  battio.  or  aftor  a  legal  trial—"  what  uia  I  to  do  ?  "  "  Do  yon  6m 
God  or  mail?"  ru{d:td  Sir  James.  "  If  ycm  fijarGoil,  do  an  jaavi 
doing  and  bear  tbu  inRiilta  that  are  Len]>ad  upon  yoa.  If  ytfa  fur 
inau  uud  the  ineas.  let  th«m  bang  tlieir  muabur  ercry  dsy."'— 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  295.J 

The  s4>cond  anecdote  ezcmplifies  (be  cbarucler  of  that  illi^ 
trious  roan,  the  first  Viceroy  ol"  India,  He  bad  his  der««.i» 
doubt:  he  had  not  at  first  that  entire  grasp  of  the  situation  ilm 
was  wanted  at  such  a  time  of  crisis.  But  tberr  is  a  viitae iibitb 
in  thesis  days  smns  unknown  to  parliamrninry  stalcsmea  ia 
England — Ali'ffi'nnimili/  ; — Lord  Canning  was  an  English  tUtt*- 
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tnan,  and  lie  was  surpaitsingly  magnanimous. 

virtue  which  in  Holy  Writ  is  taken  as  the  type  and  sum  oftH 

ri;;hteousncss — Juilice ; — and  be  was  eminently  just. 

The  misuse  of  special  pnwrrs,  granted  early  in  the  Mutinj. 
called  for  L*fnl  Canning's  interference,  and  the  coniCqueKr 
was  a  Hood  of  savage  abuse;  the  violence  and  bitteracM 'f 
which  it  is  hard  now  to  realize.  The  epithet  of  'dcmMW 
Canning*  (due  to  an  article  in  the  'Times,'  Oct.  17th,  18i')< 
which,  meaning  to  pillory  bim,  did  in  fact  crown  bis  honoarvl 
head  as  with  eternal  bays,  exemplifies  the  spirit  tbougb  nirfllv 
usual  mantier  of  it*  expression.  The  relator  of  the  story  isSii 
Frederick  llaliiday :    - 

'  I  was  talking  to  Lord  Canning  one  day  about  this,  and  bo  did  W* 
concml  from  me  that  ho  was  paiufnlly  affecti-d  by  the  aeolimoils  tf 
halri-d  and  contempt  which  he  was  aware  hia  mcosurva  Itad  eitiW 
tUTcimls  himself.  "  Unt  read,"  he  raid, "  tliCBo  papers,"  whicJi  he  toA 
ont  of  hia  tablo  drawer.  They  wore  tho  result  of  cstreful  inqniriesW 
had  caused  to  he  mado  into  tho  working  of  some  of  tbeM  eoofti  bm* 
they  had  boon  in  operation,  and  they  disclosed  a  series  of  aeb  i^ 
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,cnieUy.  And  injustice,  of  t]i«  moat  brutal  and  liurriblo  nntorc. 
tbe  inllDenoe  of  mer«  panic,  tlieao  oonrta  bad  divgrucd 
.  hr  nbat  oonld  bo  call«d  by  no  other  name  thuu  indis- 
jndicial  murders.    And  of  Uiis,  the  papers  be  gate  me 
aoplo  proof. 

as  jroo  nujr  suppose,  my  horror  at  these  oraeltiea; 
id  that,  baring  such  ju»tificHtion  in  bis  handa  of  bis 
igs,  I  liopt^  bo  would  publish  it  as  his  complete 
bis  caltunoiatorfl. 
t  ho  ropliod,  as  bo  took  tho  papors  from  my  band,  and 
i«n  np  in  Mm  dnnrnr;  "  I  hod  rather  sqbtnit  to  any  obloquy 
ibliiifa  to  tbo  world  vrhnt  would  Kn  t<;rribty  disgraoo  n^ 
Den.  It  is  Jiufficiont  that  I  have  prevented  it  for  tba  fntnr«.  ' 
ii.  pp.  26i-5.) 

toa\d  nlmiMt   wixli  that  our  author  had   followed    this 

ample,  nnd  sealed  up  the  ren)rd  of  like  evil  doin^ 

Lfghaa  afTutra  wo  atiull  tuy  but  little.     Mr.  lliMworth 

Dade  himself  known  as  a  siroti^  partieao  on  this  nubject 

Xiord  Beacons  fie  Id's  Govcronient ;  and  even  those  who 

lis  views   will    regret    (he    unrestrained   langua^   with 

constantly  iccurt  to  it,  and  the  rashness  with  which 

>unc«s  on  the  results  of  traasactions  so  recent.     The 

CCS  itself  in  again  and  sg'ain,  almost  as  the  head  of 

ries  did  in  the  memorinU  of  Dickens's  *  Mr.  Dick.* 

Id  be  fureij^n  to  our  pn-sent  purpose  to  enter  into  an 

lino  of  Lord  Lvlton's  policy.     It  i*  pottihle  ihut  his 

recipilated  a  crisis,   hot    it  would    have  come  before 

id   it  wss  inevitable  that  it  should   come  when   once 

issian  officers  hod  crossed  the  Oxus.     War  with  Afghnn- 

rith  all  ihc  probable  consequences  even  of  success,  could 

pave  been  a  greater  misfoitiini!  in  Lard  Lawrenn-'s  eyes 

nriis  in  ours.     But,  of  the  alteniattve  |uiths,  which  in  the 

u  Providence  are  constantly  ojieniu^  before  States  and  in- 

Is,  it  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  very  frequently  neither 

free  from  serious  evils.     And  it  mi^bt  well  be  that  the 

I  for  war  in  1878  was  to  be  preferred  to  the  prospect 

ng  with  a  Kussianixed  Afghanistan  beyond  our  frontier, 

incurring  the  loss  of  all  n-spect  from  the  millions  wttliin  iL 

i practical    questions    which    arose    in  dealing  with   the 
ler  Alt  were  of  extreme  delicacy  and  difticuTtv.     They 
St  subject  for  the  most  earnest  discussion  by  persons 
!  any  claim  to  understand  them.     But  when  one  course 
•n,  or  rather  of  inaction,  had  been  attended  by  lamentable 
success,  ai»d  when  in  consequence  a  different  course  was 
there  was  no  possible  justification  for   the  factitious 
"5. — Ail.  310.  Y  ttonn 
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stonn  of  uppoiitioii  ant!  inlsrcpreM-ntation  that  we  witnened; 
the  <les|)eraie  altenipt  of  partj-tuea  to  rea<Ier  »aj  eSectire  coinxe 
i»f  f»n.-i(;u  itolicy  impossible. 

We  do  Dot  believe  that  Lord  Lawirnce  wa«  mored  a  jal  ht 
partv-Wling  in  tbc  course  be  tinfk.  He  hail  Dcver  lent  hjauKT 
to  the  misreprtrtrntnttons  and  inxinecritia  tlint  swcllnl  u 
largely  the  tnittal  .tgitation  reganliii)^  Turk  and  Riumian ;  Lii 
own  utti:Tan<:e*  expreued  odI^  old  coavictiont.  Indeed  it  atoii 
jrean  uf  acclimiitiiuDg  to  a  party  atmosphere,  before  an  lodiu 
stalesjiian  can  bring  himself  to  ricvr  such  questions  (hnngb 
partjr  spectacle*.  But  we  think  he  entered  too  deeply  ioio  ibe 
■g^talaon,  Utd  so  lent  himself  to  the  objects  of  inferior  men. 

As  to  the  action  taken  in  regard  to  the  n--sults  of  the  war— « 
action  to  which  Lord  Lawrence  had  bequeathed  the  lYcigihi  cf 
bis  opinion — more  is  to  be;  said,  though  we  can  only  indicaki: 
here.  After  all  the  blood  and  treasure  spent  on  the  A^tna 
eainpai^,  it  was  decided  to  retire  from  Candahar,  and  to  gi« 
up  evervlbiof;,  except  Quetta,  that  remained  as  the  fruit  of  [^ 
decried  policy.  It  is  hanlly  conceivable  that  after  this  ire  cm 
enter  Canilahar  again,  unless  un<ler  circumstances  exlreiut^ 
critical,  rendering  the  task  infinitely  more  diSicull  than  iM<h 
past.  Tliat  such  circumstances  may  arise,  that  they  pnibibS* 
will  arise,  and  may  com<!  suddtMiIy,  no  sane  man  can  di^lt- 
From  the  great  military  authority  of  our  day,  at  least,  ibmi* 
no  adhesion  to  tltc  notion  sometimes  proffered  so  glibly,  tbt 
the  place  to  meet  a  menace  to  India  is  on  the  Induit  »H(<» 
the  passes,  or  even  in  the  plains  of  India.* 

Had  wc  ivmaincd  at  Candahar,  the  completion  of  the  railnf 
to  that  place  would  have  been  an  essential.  With  a  nilstj 
npen,  is  it  eoiiceivabte  that  th<!  country  and  people  couki  bn 
remained  unmodified,  uncivilixied,  unanected  by  the  softcsii^ 
influence  of  commerce  and  communication?  It  was  oiir«i"lr 
chance  of  effecting  this  result,  and  we  threw  it  away  with  npHi 
eyes.  In  thus  acting  we  simply  decided,  not  merely  that  lbt« 
infltieni:es  should  be  withheld  from  our  side,  but  that  tb;( 
dould  come  from  the  other  side.     And  they  are  coming! 

It  is  time  to  conclwle  with  a  brief  glance  at  some  of  ^ 
characteristics  of  Lord  Lawrence,  as  they  are  exhibited  is  6i* 
book.  Xherc  is  a  story — not  in  this  book,  however — that,  •b* 
Woolner  s  colossal  statue  of  Lord  Lawrence  was  onmcfccJ  i* 
Calcutta,  an  ancient  native  servant  of  the  viceregal  noosetit!" 
reported  to  one  of  the  staff  his  having  seen  it,  but  that  be  to^^ 

•  Idtd  WolKlov'sUcmoniul.  l&BlDo.bEMk,'AlisI>aaiAii,'  l£S],S«.l- 
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oX.  nKoga'ixe  it;  il  wm  ortaiDly  not  Lord  Larena  Sabib — he 
ras  not  elcccn  fctH  liigb  I 

So  tbere  are  or  bave  bcwn  sninc  among  us,  who  have  rrfnted  to 
Nico^nize  that  Lord  Luwrcnov  roic  above  tbv  ordinary  stature 
ia  character  or  intellect.  He  is  to  tlicm  hut  a  thon>ugb  tvjw 
of  the  good  commonplace  Briton,  stound  in  brain  and  bodj',  but 
BO  more;  onlj  he  hod  enjojed  aiiigutar  opportunities. 

Far  truer  In  our  view,  and  we  believe  it  will  be  the  view  of 
rnoU  readers  of  this  Imok,  is  that  esprcsacd  bj  Sir  Henry  Dnly: 
'He  was  ibe  hiifgrtl  man  I  have  ever  known.' — (Vol.  ii.  p.  89.) 
N'othing  is  more  notable  about  Lord  Lawrence  than  liis 
^wth,  moral  and  intellectual.  Doublbiss  he  bad,  or  neemeil 
III  have  in  him  at  one  lime  a  good  deal  of  that  ilulT,  sound 
iddm],  bat  ordinary,  which  baa  Just  been  adiuded  to,  and 
•omcthing  of  this  probably  clun^  to  biro  till  the  last.  But  it  is 
a  picToos  blindness  that  does  not  [«cof>nizfl  lo  what  bcigbt  of 
(^luader  he  grew  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  bis  btogrnpher 
Isidly  rccogniiies  how  gre-at  his  growth  was,  and  from  what  he 
rtw.  The  sterling  gold  was  always  tliere.  but  it  lay  long 
aalera  very  rou;rh  matrix,  which  was  only  by  degrees  removed, 
lo  aa  admirable  |>as.4a^  "  .Mr.  Rosworlh  Smith  speaks  of  tlie 
ai;  in  which  men  like  Monro  and  Metcalfe  have  re^puded  and 
■Mled  the  natives.  And  in  the  thousands  of  John  Lawrence's 
Ittlmdiattbe  author  has  read,  be  has  come,  be  says,  on  nothing 
(a  wound  tb<^  pride  of  th«  most  sensitive  native ;  nor  <iaes 
taarenee  ever  use  the  opprobrious  term  which  is  the  very  lirst 
I"  (nme  to  the  mouth  of  too  many  young  nfficer*.  In  another 
pmngt,  already  alluded  to,  where  Lawn-nee,  90  late  as  18-16, 
I«finwilh  disgust  to  'that  hole  Etiwa,'  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith 
oWttcs  that  this  is  the  one  occasion  on  wblcb  his  hero  speaks 
*f  Us  post  of  duty  '  by  a  name  which  is  the  Rrst  to  rise  to  the 
1^  of  loo  many  public  officers,  when  they  happen  to  lie  posted 
("a  place  whicli  does  not  quite  take  their  fancy.' 

In  these  instances  we  think  the  aiitlinr  ft>rgrts  for  the  moment 
'"•I  tor  what  we  may  call  Lawfwnce'n  immature  period  be  has 
ao  letters  at  all.  We  do  not  believe  that  in  that  immature 
pniul  Lawrence  was  to  be  placed  in  the  same  category  with 
'^Kttalfe  and  Munro.  Wore  bis  letters  up  to  his  furlough  anil 
"•uringe  preccn'od,  we  should  not  be  surprised  Xa  And  both  the 
ffjmionable  phr.-ucs  to  which  his  biographer  alludes  very  rife 
">  dicm.  He  tea*  rough,  and  his  ways  were  rough  with  native 
•■•J  Englishman  alike;  nor  was  his  bluniness  of  spcecb  nlw.^ys 
'atmnpaoied  by  a  kindly  twinkle  of  the  eye  that  look  off  iu 
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Hgc*  There  was  often  no  twinkle  at  all,  even  toward)  hit 
cuuiitryinen ;  it  seemed  then  liker  the  unrestrained  displiji 
towards  a  titrantcrr  of  the  Englishman's  feelinf^ — 'oitinis  i^olu 
pro  malefico,'  The  chnngtr  in  him  that  cittnc  with  yean  ni 
enormous,  aiul,  working  from  within,  nlTt;rlc<l  hi*  wholn  Mpwl. 
Something  of  this  may  lie  i]iso:riii.-<l  even  in  (hn  compantiinuf 
the  two  poTtrailK  in  thcte  volumes.  VVho  liai  not  teva  In  tht 
features  of  a  dear  one  after  deafh  how  the  likeues*  to  tome 
relative,  which  had  never  been  atiiking,  perhaps  never  noliird, 
during  life,  comes  out  strongly,  so  strongly  sometimes  thai  tb« 
old  countenance  seems  to  have  vanished  and  the  other  to  bwc 
been  substituted?  Something  likr  this  scemrd  to  take  place  in 
Lonl  Lawrrncr,  even  during  life,  in  the  jnirrrating  rcumblUMt 
to  hi*  brother  Henry,  nut  only  in  eharncti-r,  hut  in  cnuntetuacc 
and  oiprexxinn.  Ardibinho])  Tri^nch  xomvnltere  spirituniiws  > 
belief  prt^valc^nt  among  certain  islanders  of  the  Paciiic,  ihatde 
great  qualities  of  warriors  whom  they  have  stain  in  baiile  put 
on  to  themselves  as  a  rightful  inheritance  ;  and  wo  arc  remindol 
of  this  by  words  of  acute  ami  delicate  apprehension  quoted  from 
(iCRcral  Reynrll  Taylor,  in  regard  to  thr  two  bnrthers:  'Thej 
each  had  their  own  capabilities  and  virtues,  and  when  oneof 
them  was  removed  fiinri  tint  sctne,  (iw  fraUr  tu/ierflKt  sutceedd 
to  many  of  the  graces  of  hi*  lost  brother.' — (Vol.  i.  p.  39li.) 

We  have  spoken  of  his  love  of  fun,  which  in  early  lUji 
probably  took  rough  shapes  enough.  But  neither  fine  bomdiir 
nor  wit  were  wanting  in  the  man  who  at  a  critical  moment  KSt 
that  telegram  already  quoted,"  to  a  General  whose  fame  had  Iwo 
more  closely  connected  with  the  whist-table  than  with  the  fielil; 
or  in  him  who  thus  ch:irncteri»'d  onn  who  h.id  been  his  Secr^isn 
at  the  beginning  of  the  .Mutiny,  Major  James  ;  it  is  Mr.  A/liifl 
Brandreth  who  speaks : — 

'When  I  came  to  R.t.vuI  Pintli  in  Juno  1857,  to  tako  ihfl  pwH' 
"acting"  Secretary  in  plnc^  of  JnmcB,  ho  caid  to  m*,  "Wrfl 
Bwiidreth,  you  are  oomfi  to  bo  my  Secretary,  are  yoa  ?  yon  vnrt  h 
rtticeut,  rcmembor,  all  SecretarieB  miint  be.  Uut  yon  nood  nol  b«v 
retivcut  as  James,  for  he  won't  even  tclt  mel  "  ' — (Vol.  ii.  p.  Irfi) 

The  very  apostle  of  culture  might  envy  the  felicity  « 
memory  and  courtesy  displayed  in  our  next  extract.  Whea  if 
was  Viceroy, 

'and  happened  to  bo  talking  at  8iinla  to  Bir  Charles  ami  M 
TrevL-lyau  about  tho  oiL-rttuus  aud  perils  of  Iho  ILfutiny,  ho  rematw 
that,  ftir  a  m^mth  togutLc-r,  he  had  been  lucliued  to  doubt  in  ^ 
inuiost  heart  whether  we  could  wealhi-r  the  Btorm.     And  the).  »i» 
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y  time^  rctnini sconce,  turuiog  lo  Lady  Trcvclyan,  who, 
lown,  wna  t.ho  fuTouritc  eietor  of  Lord  Mitc«ality,  he  told 
CO  bo  Wl,  from  timn  to  time,  felt  disposed  to  bo  down- 
Imd  nftcu  found  bimedf.  half  uacooacioaaly,  lopcatiog  ta 
brother's  lines: — 

I"  Dow  cnti  mAti  div  bettor 
Tban  fitcing  fcnrfiil  odds. 
For  tlie  ashes  iif  tiie  falbura 
Aud  the  temples  of  hie  j^odeV" 

t,y»  taken  tbcrcfnim  frosh  bcurt  of  gruco.' — (Vol.  ii.  164.) 

marked  other  anecilotes — and  few  books  that  wc 
icber  Id  anecdotes  of  the  best  kind — illustfuliiig  bis 
icitic  affection ;  bis  remarkable  good  sense ;  his 
A>  opponents  ;  his  habitual  scU'-deninl  and  simplicilj' 
'.  One  anecdote  of  Lawrence  as  Viceroy  illustrates 
mcteriitic  so  well  that  we  must  find  room  for  it : — 

Kiohnrd  Strachoy  hud  driiwu  up  mi  eluborata  pttper  on 
rays,  a  subject  of  which  ha  was  nn  acknowledgod  maater, 
ight  it,  in  due  coarse,  to  Sir  Juhu  Lawrence,  that  it  might 
signature,  become  bis  "Miiiute."  and  be  Hcut  to  the 
Slate  in  Eugbuid.  Sir  Johu  glauucd  through  it,  made 
|tbal  allerationa,  jiul  "btigiu  "for  "commence,"  or  eoino- 
7  important,  and  then,  as  he  afBied  the  "J.  L."  wbiuh 
it  bis  own,  turned  to  its  authur  with  a  merry  twinkle  of 
laid,  "What  a  clover  chap  they  will  think  meat  home  1"* 
,  473.) 

icter  of  Lawrence  has  been  more  powerfullj'  and 
rawD  than  that  by  Lord  Derby  in  his  speech  at  tb« 
nusc  meeting,  February  13tb,  1880;  and  nothing  in 
was  truer  or  happier  than  the  words  :  *  The  imprcs- 
his  character  and  ciiiiversation  always  left  upon  tny 
hat  of  what  I  can  only  describe  as  a  certain  heroic 

t  before  we  close  as  to  the  religion  which  was  rooted 
n  Lawrence's  spirit,  as  it  was  in  Henry's.  In  this 
I  spring  of  character  too  there  was  steady  growth  ;  in 
t  we  shall  quote  from  one  of  the  closest  and  most 
ds  of  his  later  years.  Captain  Eastwick  : — 

I  oarliost  period  of  my  acquaintance  with  him  ho  woa  a 
etian  ;  n  simple.  God-fearing  man,  who,  to  the  beet  of  hia 
latcd  into  daily  practice  the  precepts  of  the  Bible,  of 
1  Tohirae  he  was,  to  my  certain  kuowlwlge,  n  daily, 
d  meditntivo  reader.  I  have  often  seen  him  when  bia 
>wii  too  dim  to  allow  of  his  reading  othur  books,  spelling 
Evith  hie  finger  on  the  page,  a  few  vemes  from  a  Now 
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TcHtnnwnt  prinlol  in  l.irKn  lyp^.  His  mojihitio  coanteBBOM  vw 
a  mfiiimfiil  vt-t  rc«igii(^(l  oijircKriion,  mid  wbon  I  tliongbl  of  tl 
ilc[iri»tinii  it  mnut  in:  to  »  niun  uf  bin  fttmii^  will  and  uid«patiM 
[lutiin!,  my  hcnrt  wn«  eo  fall  tlint  I  L'oultl  lunlly  mfiaui  Irom  lWO> 
*  Lntil  LnwrciKK:  kbvo  tliu  impnisnon  u  of  oue  vaUdog  in  tl 
prcKuiiou  of  an  OiiinijHitant,  All-uerciful,  All<jtist  3Ia«ter,  to  whoi 
he  solemnly  btOiovi-O  lie  niw  tu  render  liere&fter  an  kccount  of  tli 
deeds  douu  in  tliu  hady. ...  He  Lad  a  great  ftvoraiuD  ki  tbat  pMohi 
phraseology  wbicli  some  ivoll-meuiiDg  people  use  in  epeakiog  u 
i«)i(^ous  matturs.  But,  when  treating  snch  mibjwjtB,  hu  tone  w 
nmple,  tmaffcctud,  and  eminoDtly  roligiom.  It  waseridcnt  Uiatfl^ 
were  bmiliar  to  liis  mind  aod  thoughts.' 

'  I  nrrcT  knew '  (said  a  clcrgymnn  from  the  North,*  prcriowl; 
unknown  to  him,  but  irlio,  when  engAgnd  in  advoeatiiij;  di 
claim>  of  the  dt«tivs«Kl  operative*  during  the  '  Cotton  FamiiVi 
\VA%  Asked  l>v  Sir  John  tu  make  Southjj^te  House  his  htai 
quurters) — '1  never  knew  any  one  so  simple,  so  praycrfol,* 
hard-working,  so  heroic.  He  is  one  of  the  few  men  wtw 
wbcn  I  pome  to  die,  I  shall  thank  God  that  1  h»vc  known.' 

Me  uwk  tu  his  bed  on  Wednesday  the  25th  of  June.  1ST9,  »oi 
on  Friday  night  he  died.  That  morning  it  was  obvious  tiai 
the  end  was  drawing  near : — 

'  The  oDoe  strong  man  luf  helpless  on  his  bod,  Mldom  opaitngUi 
eyos,  and  appareutljr  imahle  to  speak  or  to  rveognize  any  one.  'Dj 
you  know  me  ?  "  whispered  his  wife.  "  To  my  last  gasp,  my  da^ift 
he  replied,  quite  audibly ;  and  as  alio  bont  down  to  give  hua  herU 
kiss,  she  fdt  the  last  pressure  of  his  lipe  and  hands.  *Isari 
weary  "  ;  such  were  tlio  norda  which  those  who  stood  aromid  his  I* 
hoard  tbo  most  indefatigable  of  workers  murninnng  to  himself  sh 
was  entering  tbe  land  Where  the  woory  arc  at  leat* — ( VoL  iL  p.  WL 

I.n<1y  Lawrrni'L-  writi-K,  timking;  bni'k  to  her  visit  wilk  I* 
husband  tu  tbe  Lucknow  Keiiidencv  : — 

'My  heart  tnms  to  another  swno,  and  contrasts  the  Uct  bfs 
of  d(4ir  rienry.  in  all  the  tumult  of  war  aud  agony,  with  the  fcsccA 
puKsing  aiay  of  my  beloved  bn«bnnd,  surrounded  by  thott  wbX 
deeply  loved  him,  and  who,  while  thankful  that  his  ontriuiM)  inl«lii 
was  M  oalm.aro  left  to  bear  tb«  burden  of  their  life  without  the  Icnn 
heart  and  guiding  bai»l  which  had  never  failed  them.' — (Vol.  ii.  ft  6^1 

Happy  life  ;  happy  death  1  Tbe  great  Abbey  holds  nn  do 
more  worthy  of  honour  than  bit.  And,  tu  end  with  tbeTtl 
nyaonian  lines  which  our  author  KomewheTe  quotes  ^- 

'  \S'bateTcr  reoflrd  loap  to  light. 
Ho  never  shall  be  shamed. ' 


*  Tbo  Bev.  J.  Buiith,  mow  of  Ljmc  £«gu. 
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Ait.  II. —  Afncico  To-</at/ ;  a  Country  with  a  Great  Futun.  And 
It  Gbnat  at  the  Prr.hi*toric  lirnmint  and  Autimilies  of  the 
Heatezumas.  By  Tliumu  Unctt  HniclilrhiirKl.  With  Coloured 
rt&t«  and  other  llluslralions.     Loii<I»n,  1^3. 

FROM  A  rannty  of  cansrs,  Mri:tr()  ia  rTtilnntly  dnrtinn)  once 
more  lt>  iicTtig)^  a  pnimtricat  povttiun  bc-l'ore  llie  world. 
Anev  inrasiou  bas  Im.-^U[i,  and  it  mu)-  |irove  l»  involvt^  okk 
ifqnmcn  not  leas  rem  ark  able  tban  lliose  wliicti  followed  tbe 
ftral  u>d  memorable  conquest  hj  tbe  Spaniarrls  three  coiituriea 
ml  a  half  s^o.  Tbe  actors  in  tbc  sccoc  have  cbtingrd,  but 
Btnntivc  which  impels  them  it  tbc  same — the  hope  of  gidn. 
Inite  is  golil  in  Mexico ;  how  mucb,  no  one  cAn  Irll,  but  mcAv, 
it  U  believed,  than  has  ever  been  taken  out  of  it,  inculcuUble 
■»lbt  quantity  must  be.  The  silver  mines  are  pradioilly 
lUihtllStible ;  and  near  Duran^  there  is,  or  there  wa«  formerly, 
■  labf  mine,  but  of  late  years  all  tracP  of  it  sc4-ms  to  have 
Wn  lost.  The  spoils  of  Mexico  have  found  tbeir  wnr  to  all 
pWsof  th<;  world,  and  jct  the  country  teems  with  we:«lth.  Thn 
nine  of  one  consignment  only  of  gold  and  silver,  despatched 
bf  Cortes  to  .Spain,  woidd  scarcely  be  lepn-snnti-d  liy  two 
billioti  pounds  »f  our  pres*'tit  nmney.  Half  the  silver  now  in 
**e  ■moog  mankind  has  come  from  Mexico,  and  yet  it  it 
wicvcd  tbal  suflicient  still  remains  in  the  almost  unexplored 
■ounisin  ranges  to  double  or  treble  tbe  quantity  in  circulation 
■Iroughoat  llie  world.  The  Aztecs  gathered  up  the  relics  which 
<"^  twen  nctrumulatrtl  for  ^eni-mtiont  by  that  mysterious  race, 
ikeToltecs;  the  Sp.inianli  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
nionaous  hoards  ciilteeled  by  the  Aztecs;  the  mixcd-brwd 
Mciiran  received  what  the  Spaniards  had  left ;  and  now  tbe 
Aaierican — the  only  man  of  business  among  them  all — seems 
tikely  to  step  in  and  lake  the  inheritanrc.  Not  tiiat  tht-re  is 
(■y  present  intention  in  the  United  States  of  annexing  Mexico, 
Mlhoa^b  *mnnifc-Kt  destiny'  seems  to  ]>(iint  to  that  result  at  no 
littwit  day.  When  (icneral  (irant  was  in  this  country  a  few 
l'**r>aeo,  Liiril  Iteaonu field  said  to  him,  'What  a  pity  you  did 
Ml  Wp  .Mexico  when  you  had  it ! '  But  the  General  explained 
'iHt  there  were  several  caascs  which  made  it  undesirable  for 
'I'?  United  States  to  undertake  the  respnnsihility  ofgovenung 
Uexico.  If  all  the  profit  likely  to  be  involved  in  such  a  coa- 
''njoa  can  be  srrured  without  any  of  tbe  risk,  who  would  not 
•"fcr  to  take  the  profit  and  leave  tbe  risk?  The  Americans 
"^Tc  it  in  iheir  power  to  make  Mexico  substantially  their  own, 
'itbout  going  to  the  trouble  or  expense  of  sending  a  single 
'>^^in  across  the  Rio  Grande.     It  will  answer  their  purpose 

a  great 
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a  great  di^al  blotter  to  do  tliis,  iL.in  it  would  to  add  tbc  tmtliy 
xcvrii  Slates  into  which  the  Republic  of  Mexico  is  divitled  to 
the  exisliDg  Union,  already  quite  M  lar|;c  as  call  be  CWI- 
Teuiently  mannged.  More  than  a  million  of  miles  of  Mcxioo 
territory  hare  been  swallowed  up  by  the  United  States  wiw 
the  beginning  of  this  ecntury.  Texas — vrhicli  nlone  is  (nrtt 
tiiim  as  large  a*  MaxknchuHitCs — Califurnia,  New  Mexico,  ud 
Ariituiui,  have  all  passed  fiom  the  once  glorious  empire  of  lix 
Munti-xumaa  under  the  domiiiion  of  the  Start  and  Stripe*.  W« 
need  not  wonder  that  the  American  people  feel  that  ihey  btn 
had  enough  for  a  time  of  Mexican  land. 

But  the  trcAsures  which  He  beneath  the  land,  the  ^Id  ud 

•ilver,  the  iron,  lead,  and  copper — thest^  will   be  Lakcn  oat  i} 

somebody,  and  the  American  naturally  iuks  himself,  VVIiy  h( 

by  mc  as  well    as  anolhei?     The  Bugliih  are  not  cten  ean- 

petilors  for  the  prine.     No  doubt  we  shall  be  on  the  spot  MlK 

day  or  other,  but  to  follow  tbc  American  is  by  no  means  tbe 

rare  way  to  secure  the  best  of  a  bargain.     \Ve  have,  indeed, 

bad  dealings  with   Mexico  before  to-day,  but  ibey  have  ool 

been  such  as  to  encourage  further  adventures  of  the  same  kini 

Till' Kepublic  has  borrowed  large  sums  of  money  from  its,  ubI 

then  iuvariahly  declined  to  pay  any  portion  back,  or  even  B 

remember  thai  some  fraction  of  the  interest  might  be  acccpttUi 

to  the  creditors.     On  the  last  day  of  February  of  this  vtryjat, 

a  telegram  was  published  in  ibe  London  newspapers,  to  ll* 

effect  that  the  Alexican  President  'did  not  think  that  thetiw 

bad  yet  arrived  for  a  settlement  of  the  English  debt.'     ll  i»  • 

be  feared  that  it  will   be  some  time  before  it  dors  amvc,Wi 

while   President  (iunxuler.  can    keep  on  good   lerius  with  4i 

Voited  Slates,  he  probubly  will  not  give  himself  any  cnaixil 

about  bis  relations  with  Great  Britain.     Since  1861.  we  Is" 

had    no   diplomatic   intercourse  with    Mexico,  although  l<« 

(iranville  has  recently  despatched  an  agent  to  tbe  capital cd' 

sort  of  iniKSton  of  entjuiry,      IVrlinps  it  was  a  mistake  to  W 

shut  the  door  so  firmly  upon  ourM-lves  in   1861,  but  at  i^ 

rate  we  avoided  the  terrible  blundt-r  which  tbe  Trench  made  ■ 

going  to  war  with  Mexico,  and  in  endeavouring  to  impair 

foreign  rule  upon  the  country.      The  complete  history  of  At 

astonishing  and  disastrous  enierprii«  bas  never  been  'Knttta,$t 

yet  its  chief  incidents,  and  tbe  dire  consequences  which  IblloM 

in  its  train,  are  scarcely  less  startling  tlian  the  long  setin  < 

events  which  bad  previously  made  the  history  of  Mexico  (B< 

more   like  a  wild  romance  than  a  sober  record   of  fact.    Tl 

French  invasion  ntay  be  almost  forgotten,  in  days  when  tbeiBO 

important  occurrences  of  six  uonibs  ago  are  cootcmptoool 
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wept  uitle  by  ilatesinGn  aad  publtdtbt  u«  'ancient  Iiittory;' 
but  tbe  world  ba>  not  jfcl  qui(«  furj^tten  the  ii|>ecta(;lp  i>(  an 
unfortunate  and  beart-broben  Princeu  bmrjiag  from  Court  to 
Conn  to  beg  for  inlcrccssion  on  bolialf  of  her  husband  ;  of  thai 
hubuid, — tbc  i]l>fatc<I  Maitoiilian, — being  draifged  out  to  be 
ihol  like  >  frion,  ami  dving  with  the  n-onU,  '  Poor  Catlotta,'  on 
Ulli|M;  or  »f  lli(^  terrible  fale  wliieli  remaineil  to  the  Knipress 
Ciriolta,  bereft  uf  reason,  and  lingering  more  than  a  doxen 
fxn  after  ber  husband's  death,  incessuatlv  watching,  ai^ht 
anil  day,  for  his  return.  Mexican  story  is  full  of  tragedy,  but 
BO  part  of  it  is  more  sorrowful  than  this.  Mr.  BrocklehursI 
tells  as  that  he  savr,  in  rnrious  places  in  the  capital,  por- 
titltt  of  Maximilian,  and  that  iher  gave  him  a  'raeillating 
aqmsiou-*  *\o  man,'  he  adds,  'with  the  mouth  and  chin  of 
Muimilian  could  rule  a  turbulent  country.'  We  can  assurr 
iit.  Broeklehurst  that,  no  matter  what  sort  of  a  monili  and  cbiti 
tbe  Archdukv  Maximilian  might  have  had,  be  never  would 
fca»  been  ntlowrd  to  rule  long  over  Mexico.  The  United 
Snt«  re^nletl  his  appearance  there  as  a  violation  of  the 
Moatoe  doctrine,  and  employed  every  means  tn  seenre  his 
Mtnlirow.  .Maximilian  could  have  nilnl  the  Mrxieai»,  but 
ke  was  not  quite  stnmg  enough  to  contend  with  the  Mexicans 
fintlie  United  States. 

And  now,  as  we  have  said,  Mexico  is  once  more  lifting  a)> 
Wbrad.  After  all,  it  in  leu  than  tisty  yean  ago  that  Mexico 
*M  (till  under  the  pAralysin);  rule  of  Spain.  Only  in  IS'ii  was 
ibeSpanith  yoke — home  ever  since  1519' — tlinmn  oflj  although 
lotiiit  day  Spain  has  not,  we  believe,  acknowledged  the  iitde> 
pndeooe  of  .Mexico.  She  may  fairly  say  that  if  the  mis- 
l^nned  the  country,  she  did  not  parcel  it  up  among  its  neigh- 
"orij  and,  tnoreover,  that  its  condition  prior  to  the  'glorious 
wy' of  independence  was  not  worse  than  it  became  afterwards. 
Hwmany  rrvoliUions  have  there  been  in  Mcxiin  since  1821  ? 
"  tould  puxzle  even  the  famous,  but  now  somewhat  (dd- 
•■tUoned,  all'knowing  'schoolboy'  to  enumerate  them.  They 
Wended  over  half  a  century,  and  it  will  be  a  wonderful  thing 
"■deed  if  Pre^dent  Gonzales  it  able  to  boast  that  in  his  day  the 
w  of  ihcm  came  to  an  end.  Tbc  people — at  least  until 
■^election  of  General  Dinz  in  187? — bad  lost  all  rm^ollectiou 
*i  "bat  a  settled  p>vemment  really  meant;  tliey  lived  very 
nodi  as  the  Indians  who  overrun  tome  of  their  Slates — per- 
Pttoklly  waging  w.ir  against  each  other.  Diaz  was  to  bring  in 
'Keir  era,  hut  he  was  overturned  by  a  revolution,  like  most  of 
^  predecessors.  And  although  we  arc  hearing  a  great  deal 
J*Haow  of  Mexican  civilization,  it  will  not  quite  do  to  forj^et 
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thnt  tlm  bulk  of  the  people  are  in  »  state  of  denw  ignoraatt. 
And  ibat  their  ideas  about  Inw  and  order  are  hj  no  Dieant  «f  is 
advanced  description.  Tticir  capacity  for  BFlf-governmnl 
cannot  be  taken  as  pmvrd  bv  vinuc  of  Ibc  more  fnct,thsiM 
serious  revolution  lint  broken  out  among  them  for  two  or  itot 
Vcara.  Fnrtini  and  int<--rm!ttL'iit  ruvolutionx  tliere  liave  Sxtt, 
even  during  thi*  period,  but  it  \s  not  thought  vrortU  wbilel* 
count  them.  In  u  country  where  eitrlbquukes  are  common, ibt 
p<:ople  probably  paj-  no  attention  to  a  thunderstorm.  TU 
Mexicans,  wo  arc  told,  have  'quietly  elected'  two  snorcttm 
Presidents,  and  been  fnithful  to  tbcm ;  but  how  many  roudfsr 
Gonzalez  in  14^80?  Only  11,528,  out  of  n  population  of  «onW" 
thing  like  ninr  uitllions.  '  Mexican  eleciiotis,'  reuiarknl  a  \c« 
York  Journal  at  the  time, 'are  manured  with  a  method  asJ 
precision  which  might  be  the  envy  of  a  New  York  city  csams' 
When  a  man  who  has  a  few  soldiers  at  his  b*ck  o9er«  hinvit 
for  President,  and  no  rival  candidate  comes  forward  with  a  htftt 
number  of  soldiers  to  support  him,  he  is  elected,  and  that  isix 
end  of  the  matter. 

C'linxitlering,  then,  thct  renewed  interest  which  is  iMf 
iiiuiiifested  in  Mexico,  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  the  UniM 
Slates,  the  appearance  of  Mr,  BrockIehur»t'»  book  is  peculisrij 
opportune.  It  is  many  years  since  we  have  had  a  mlly  i* 
t«re>>ting  and  tnistworlEiy  record  of  the  results  of  actual  pentvl 
experience  and  adventure  in  the  ancient  empire  of  the  Most^ 
zumns.  Mr.  Huiton's  'Adventures  in  Mexico'  were  root 
varied  and  mor*-  exciting  thnn  those  which  fell  to  the  lol  </ 
Mr,  Hrocklehurst,  and  his  book  is  even  now  the  best — siinijlt 
as  a  bciok  of  (ritvels — with  which  we  arc  ac(|itaintMl.  In  W 
Kuxton's  days,  travelling  in  Mexico  was  not  quite  so  free  fiw 
danger  as  Mr,  Brocklchurst  appears  to  fancy  it  is  now.  Al 
Leon,  for  instance,  Mr.  Uuxlon  was  detected  as  s  stranger  bf* 
party  nf  loungers  npnr  the  door  of  a  wine  shop,  and  was  mwf 
diati^lv  piii^ueii.  He  had  already  been  taught  the  necrssilT* 
taking  care  of  hiinself,  and  therefore  he  dnttcd  into  a  o*'* 
doorway,  ami  wailed  until  his  jiuriiucrs  posst^l,  their  kni"* 
Itlcaming  in  their  hands.  When  be  thought  they  had  all  p*- 
he  came  out  of  bis  hiding-place,  only  to  full  almost  intv  ^ 
arms  of  three  of  the  number  who  were  bringing  up  the  W- 
The  foremost  man  made  a  dash  at  bim,  but  as  Mr.  Ituxtoa  r!" 
the  tale, '1  slepjwil  (]uickly  to  one  side,  and  at  the  «* 
moment  thrust  at  him  with  mv  knife.  He  stumbled  forwsrf 
on  his  knees,  with  a  cry  of  "  Dios!  me  ba  matado" — he  I* 
killed  me — and  fell  on  his  face.'  He  was,  in  fact,  kilM  V 
the  thrust,  and  seeing  this,  the  other  assailants  ran  stray.    Mt- 
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Bfocllehursl  had  do  such  oppciriunitj  as  tliis  a{  trying  tlic; 
inaprr  of  eiltier  hU  coun^  or  his  stc«l.  He  h-atls  us  to 
brlicTC,  indeed,  that  trarelliDg  in  Mexico  nMy  be  regarded  as 
)!»(»«t  as  tafo  as  it  is  ia  Kent  or  Surrey.  We  are  inclined  to 
Hack  llint  he  matt  have  been  foTlunatfi  in  his  tiavellinj;  com- 

Sions,  and  that  hr  wn«  hnppilj-  unconsrious  nf  n  goo<l  many 
e  sourcvs  of  difht-ully  wliiih  oronsionnlly  surntiindc-il  him. 
iW  a  geollrman  who  formerly  hvid  the  post  nf  Amerimn 
Miaitier  in  France,  .Mr.  J»hn  Bin^luw — who  had  almost  every- 
Aiof  to  do  with  forcing  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  withdraw  his 
tnnv  from  Mesico — has  recently  published  a  paper  *  in  which 
U  (elU  ut  that  the  trains  runnin);  tiiTough  the  rountry  arc  *  con- 
Kutlj expo»o)]  to  Uwles*  mnraiidcrs  and  more  or  IfM  orjinniiiwi 
bnidtiti,'  tlint  soUlicnt  irAvd  in  thr  trnin  from  \'t!ia  I'rux  to 
Uedm  to  guard  it,  that  a  stguad  of  cavalry  is  drawn  up  near 
tfay  station  to  protect  ilic  passing  train,  that  every  imjMrtant 
it>gc  route  has  also  to  be  guarded,  and  that  *  the  writer  wat 
infunaed  by  a  irentleman  who  recently  made  the  journey  that 
A>  day  they  arrircd  at  Gundal.ijara  the  diligence  going  out  was 
■Hacked  in  the  sabnrhs  of  the  city  by  from  thirty  to  forty  men 
Bbmd  daylight.' 

Mr.  Brocklrhurtt  met  with  no  incident  of  this  kind  ;  be  tells 
Uihat  lifn  anri  property  are  perfectly  safe.  He  was,  we  repeat, 
^kf  in  hix  experiences.  Hut  he  did  nol  go  so  for  into  the 
un«ior  of  Mexico  as  Mr.  Ruxton,  and  perlinpa  he  intentionally 
ivoided  places  nbich  still  retain  the  evil  repute  ibcy  hare 
eforied  in  for  ages.  In  fact,  he  tells  us  candidly  in  his  miNlest 
pttfu-e  that  be  has  litllc  else  to  offer  than  some  extracts  from 
•Joarnol  which  he  kept  during  a  seven  months'  midence  In 
the  city  of  Mexico,  together  with  note*  of  excursions  to  a  few 
"righbouring  places  of  interest.  Hut  what  he  has  to  tell  is 
Wrrniely  interesting,  and  much  of  it  is  i»ew.  Moreover,  he 
■■u  brought  back  with  him  some  very  careful  sketches  of 
Mpiiran  scenes  and  antiquities,  so  that  one  who  has  never  been 
"1  Mexico  may  gain  a  fair  idea  of  the  general  appearance  of  its 
•Unctions.  He  has  also  laid  before  his  renders  copies  of 
''Vmus  curious  relics,  such  as  the  Axtec  *  Calendar  Stone,'  and 
*Ucrif)eial  stone  of  the  same  remarkable  people,  besides  several 
^^wings  of  ancient  pyramids,  palaces,  and  temples,  with 
PiOures  of  remarkable  objects  found  within  tbrm.  Upon  the 
*Wc  then,  we  may  fairly  congratulate  Mr.  nrocklcliurst  on 
^Wng  made   an    acceptable,    and    in    some    respects    even    a 
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valunblir,    ailditioa    to    our   scuntj  stock  of  modem 

Mvsicnn  travel. 

Some  liay  or  other,  even  llic  'DnliniiT}'  toumt'   will   ioclod^ 

Mexico  iu  a  matter  of  course  in  bis  rapid  excursion  to  Amnii^ 

uD<i  back.     Projects  have  lon^  b«HrD  cotcttaioed   for  the  con* 

pleiioQ  of  a  'througb  routr'  bj  way  of  Texas,  wbicli    vouia 

reduce  tbc  distonpe  between   New  Vork  and    Mexteu  to  Uttld 

more  than   3700  miles  ;  and   after  n  man  has  tiaveiled  a  fnr 

months  on  the  American  continent,  a  tbousand  miles  or  BO,  ODC: 

wnj  or  the  other,  ceases  to  be  au  impediment  to  his  desire  hi 

see  an^  particular  place.     Nobody  thinks  anything;  of  goto; 

from  New  Vork  to  Cbicn^  without  stopping,  and  jrrt  the  HO 

cities  are  a  thousand  miles  apart.     The  one  fatal  objectinnlo 

a  long  journey  is  what  is  known  in  America  as  a  '  break  in  ik 

connection' — when  the  traveller  has  to  turn  out  at  a  irafiid' 

station,  and    wait   several    hours  for  tltc  train  which  is  to  take, 

bim    forward,  with   probably  nuthiajc  better  to   regale   himKlfi 

withal  than  a  mysterious  mass  composed  apparcndy  of  gnaxtad 

bntlcr,  but  certified  to  be  fried  oysters,  followed  by  a  still  miB* 

alarming   compound   called  pumpkin  pie.     The  beaten  (nek 

offers  no  serious  difhculties,  but  it   is  a  dilFerent  matter  *ii« 

this  track  has  to  be  left  far  behind.      Even  in  the  S(»uth,  aal  n 

such  a  city  as  Montgomery,  the  nnpital  of  Alabama,  Mr.  B^xil^ 

hurst  bad  to  make  his  dinner  off  a  dish  of  s(|uirTel,  and  to  »t«(p 

in  a  room  with  three  strangers,  one  of  whom  had  been  imbibii^ 

much  loo  freely  of  the  whisky  of  the  country,  commonly  kao** 

in  tbc  North  as  'chain  lightning.'     But  this  was  owing  to  ll* 

town  being  unusually  full,  an  accident  which,  we  fear,  doe*  u* 

often  happen  nowadays  in  any  Southern  city. 

After  the  comparatively  easy  part  of  the  journey  is  onT,ll 

takes  from  four  to  six  days  to  go  by  steamer  (o  \'era  Cm 

whereas,  when  the  direct  communication  by  rail  with  the  UDtinl 

States  is  available,  it  will  only  require  five  days  or  so  to  (• 

from  New  Vork  to  the  city  of  ^lexico.     But  how  long  a  pefiw 

must  yet  elapse  before  the  work  is  completed?     On  this  poiol 

Mr.   (troikieburst  has  very  little  information  to  girc  us-    l" ! 

this  country,  no  less  than  in  the  United  State*,  a  >tn>ng  tto- 

dency  has  grown   up  to  speculate  in  Mexican  railroads;  *DSj 

when  we  see  General   Grant  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  of*  j 

companies,  wc  may  safely  conclude  that  the  business  bas  ta*; 

taken  up  in  earnest,  for  the  cx-Presidem  is  eminently  apnf*' 

tical  man,  and  has  a  way  of  succeeding  in  whatever  be  uw'^^ 

takes.     It    must    be   r<-membered,   however,  that    men   e<[i»Ilj 

practical  have  lung  contended  that   rulways   in   Mexico  on 
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Id«T(T  be  remuncrotivc  to  thn  original  c:nnflru4:b)rs,  in  spite  of 

the  fact  that  lh«  Ciavtinimcnt  otTers  lubxiilicK  nf  iibciut  SOOOf. 

a  milt:.     Tu  Im!  iutv,  tltet«  sub>idiea  u«  paid  in  revcnuff  bonds, 

&nil  tbnt  hu  to  be  taken  into  considenttion,  for  it  diws  oot  c;o«t 

Mexico  any  great  effott  lo  repudiate  an  inconveDienI  debt.    She 

owes  at  (he  present  moment — so  far  as  mn  be  ascertained — 

about  sixiy-foar  millions,  on  not  onv  shilling  or  which  does  she 

p»y  any  interest.     The  Amount  lent  by  Knglish  cnpit.ilitts  is 

abiiut  tw«-nty  millinnx,  or,  by    Kng1nn<l   nnd   France  together, 

lliirtythree   millions,  and   it  is  evident  from  the  recent  news 

ne  hare  cited  that  the  bonds  which  represent  these  sums  am 

Mt  likely   to   be  paid   under  the  administration  of  Gooxalex. 

Uodoobledlr,  therefore,  it  would  be  rash  for  any  one  to  re^rd 

Moican   railways  as  ntTording  a  safe  channel    for  permanent 

^infettinent.     Spcrutalon  may  make  fnrtunes  out  of  thrin,  but 

!  genera]  public  have  not  tlie  same  facilities  for  buying  Anil 

Ding  at  exceptionally  favourable  moments.     Mr.  Bigelow  lias 

Ainied  out  u  circumstance   not  wholly  without   significance, 

nHy  ihat,  not  wit  b  stand  in  g  the  supposed  escellenee  of  the 

Cunlies  olfcred  by  Mexican  companies,  the  Mexicans  them- 

dvn  obstinately  refuse  to  riik  any  of  their  own  money  in 

And  eren  when  the  lailroitds  arc  made,  it  will  be  costly 

ifl^ork  them,  for  fuel  mu^t  always  be  s<-arce.     Clold  and  silver 

loif  be  found  in  abundance  in  Mexico,  but  the  discovery  of  coal, 

"bich  is  far  more  useful  than  either,  has  only  recently  been  re* 

Even  the  existing  railroad  from  Vera  Crujt  to  Mexico 

worked    cbiedy  with    coal    brought    from    England.      I  low 

neral  Grant  pioposes  to  meet  this  difficulty  we  hare  never 

srd  ;  perhaps  he  is  watting   for  Mr.  Hdiwn   to   make  dec- 

Oly  do  the  work  of  steam,  or  for  the  final   success  of  the 

rimcnts  of  that  ingenious  gentli-man  in  Philadelphia,  who 

ti  to  send  a  Cunard  steamer  across  the  Atlantic  with  no 

»Ut  motive  power  than  would  be  afforded  by  a  pail  of  water. 

We    will    suppose,    however,    that   all   these   obstacles    to   a 

DUgh  route    are  suimouulrd,  and  that  Xbc  English  traveller, 

»ing  driven  through  the  Central  Park  in  New  V'ork,  nnd  seen 

:  wonderful  new  houses  of  the  railroad  kings,  and  made  the 

nit  of  the  clcratc«l  railrctad — a  simple  contrivance  for  hope- 

'^ly  ruining  grt^at  thoroughfares — has  started  for  the  ancient 

*«pital  of  the  Axtecs.      It  will  not  take  him  so  long  by  two  d»y» 

'Ogct  over  thediitauee,  as  it  would  to  journey  to  8an  Francisco, 

•■d.wben  he  arrives,  there  will  be  something  before  him  well 

*onh  seeing.     To  begin  with,  the  city  itsi-lf  is  very  curious— 

*  cilv  whose  site  is  upwards  of  seven  thousand  feet  above  the 

Vfilof  the  sea,  having  snow>ctad  mountains  for  its  environs. 
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and  a  ina|;nilicpnt  valley  £trctcliiiig  away  from  U  far  ai  lliccyf 
cnn  rp3ch.  Its  domrs  aimI  towers  mninilcd  Mr.  Bracklirhuniui 
Flonmcc ;  in  nidrn  times,  it  tnu«t  linvu  n-cnllcd  Vmice  In  libt 
nilnd  of  tlic  KumpeaD  visitor,  for  caiiitl*  ran  tbrou|;h  itt 
principiil  streetst,  llitwing  fr<»m  the  ^T«at  lake  of  Te2c\ico.  Tic 
waters  liave  gradunlly  shrunk,  and  thus,  us  Presc^tt  ha  bid 
Oj — in  somewhat  more  poetical  language  than  serms  to  comt 
onlnrftl  to  Mr.  Brocklehurst — 'tlic  bright  towns  and  himlcii 
once  wosiied  by  llicm  have  l)ecn  rcmovt-d  some  miles  inW  tin 
interior,  whiln  a  barren  strip  of  land,  ghaxtly  from  ibe  iDCnUU- 
tiou  of  salts  fonnttd  on  tli«  surface,  has  taken  the  place  of  tbe 
flowing  vegetjition  which  once  enamelled  the  borders  of  :ii* 
lake,  and  of  the  dark  groves  of  oak,  cedar,  and  tycaniore,  nUdi 
threw  their  broad  shadows  over  its  bosom.*  liut  no  chui^ 
have  robbed  the  city  of  the  beauty  conferred  by  its  ilmMl 
incninpariihlc  position.  Mr.  Kuxlon — not  an  I'motiniial  ttaidlfl 
— was  evidently  nfTeeted  by  it.  '  He  must  be  inseniiU^ 
indeed,'  be  cries, '  a  clod  of  clay,  who  docs  not  feel  the  bW 
tbrill  in  his  veins  at  the  fir>t  si^hl  of  this  beautiful  ick 
Mr.  Biocklchurst  declares  that,  from  wbalevcr  direction  thtOlf 
is  Approached,  it  presents  a  '  magnificent  and  striking  ■ppm' 
ante.'  But  one  fentuie  of  Mexico  struck  Mr.  Brockldilrt 
which  nil  other  Iravdlrr  had  noliMtl,  jxrrhaps  because  it  >s 
not  there  t»  see,  and  that  is  the  number  and  exrellence  of  i" 
charitable  institutions.     Me  tells  us : — 

'  If  a  govorumeut  or  noniitry  may  gain  crcsdit  for  tbo  csodIIvw' 
its  jiliiUuithropic  iiietitutiuus,  I  would  rautc  Moxioo,  under  it>  bM 
rfgivu;  us  high  «£  any  cimntry  I  visite<l;  t-duv»ttou  i*  eoniFiilM? 
between  the  ages  of  live  and  fourteen;  w^ifs,  stray*,  and  n^lK*' 
ehildreo,  are  swept  into  rufurmatorles ;  and  the  M(tabU«hm«iit  ^ 
teachiii[,>  lUe  diaf  aud  dumb  enables  its  inmates  to  talk  a  luigatf' 
their  own,' 

This  is  certainly  a  fact  well  worthy  of  observation  in  tn? 
whert-,  of  old,  thirty  or  forty  thousand  human  being*  "f" 
annually  sacrificed  to  appease  the  wrath  or  conciliate  the  gM^ 
will  ot  the  v.irioiis  Mexican  divinities.  But  we  must  coOK  J* 
the  conclusion  that,  if  education  is  compulsory  in  Mexico,  i"* 
rather  sh>w  in  '  permeation.'  \Ve  must  set  a  statement  of  Mt' 
John  Bigclow's  against  that  of  Mr,  Biocklehursl,  and  IfiW 
to  the  ingenuity  of  the  reader  to  reconcile  them  : — 

'Of  the  ten  milliona  of  people  in  Mexico,  fully  tlircA-qnarta*'" 
Indians,  two-thirds  of  whom  cannot  read,  nor  oror  had  on  ux^ 
that  could,  who  never  sleiit  in  a  bed  or  wore  •  stocking,  and  f'^^ 
Bccuetomcd  to  live  at  a  less  eipoiiso  pur  day  than  a  farm  faono  t«" 
oost  is  any  New  Eugluud  State.     These  are  none  of  Uuob  oaot^l^ 
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«onai(lentioQB,  porbftp«,  bat  ia  stadyiag  tlio  oftliml  altntctioos  of 
Xoxico  for  nilwny  eDtcrpriM,  thoy  miut  not  be  loet  eit,'ht  of.  .  .  . 
Foiiolifths  of  bcr  ivipolntimi  >lo  not  ixad,  fttid  ar«  thcnifura  not  onljr 
wilhont  sny  politivnl  cdncntioii,  but  cfianlJy  inaocMnble  to  tboM 
poblic  cooKHli'mtinnii,  by  which  tliruiigh  tliu  ]inw  psd  tbo  triboDB  tho 
Bwunrc*  of  an  ndiniiuidration  amy  be  comiacDiIcd  to  tho  popular 
jud^eut,  or  pottoufull}'  rausted.' 

Pnhaps  some  reaulrrs  mny  W  inclinc<1  to  pcrcch'c  in  a  little 
uecdot*'-  tcild  by  Mr.  Hrorklctiunt,  a  few  [Mget  furthrr  on  in  his 
lume,  another  rt-uoii  for  quostioiiing  (he  great  pr<>greM    of 
limtioa  in  Mexico.     Here  is  the  juMage: — 

'I  WHS  very  fortuDnto  in  mnking  tbo  Bcqnaiutanco  of  Souor  Vigil, 

J^cbicf  librariaii,  ani]  through  his  {juttnntontolity  and  aasislancQ 

s  GoTcnunrnt  allowinl  mc  to  take  away  eight  largo  valnmcs  of  old 

'olio  chant-biiukK  uiid  iMirTtec*,  on  replacing  thcaa   by  danilftrd 

worlcK  of  equal  vnlue  fur  tliv  ivte  at  the  lihrnry.     Tho  chaiit> 

wer«  ull   uf  v«Uaiu,  wid   duttsl    1600;   tlicy   Iiftd   formerly 

.  to  this  oburch,  but  hud  heca  throwu  iiito  on  ootkoiiite,  oiut 

Dinr«I  to  become  so  decayed  that  out  of  fifty  1  could  only  Koleet 

'  ^  poaderoiia  toinoa  whicb  I  oonaidereil  worth  iiendiug  home. 

t  woka  are  eimilar  to  those  still  usod  in  the  choir  of  the  oatbo- 

■I.  tad  aome  of  the  other  churuLcK  iu  Muxleo.    Tho  illuniiiiated 

beudinga,  and  capital  leltera  in  Hevutul  of  the  roltuixw  ura 

rgood.' 

Since  the  excellent  barf!:ain  eSiecied  by  Aladdin's  friend,  who 
I  ibout  ctyin^  old  lamps  for  new,  we  bsv«  not  beard  of  a 
!  desirable  transaction  than  this. 
Mr.  Rrorkti'bimt  exprexxe*  n  rt^gn-t  that  Pr«!*cott  did  not 
Tan  Af<-xico  '  l»'iiir<'  bis  t-ye-*ight  failed  liiin  ' — be  was  never 
*rc  at  ull — biK^auM!  '  one  ha*  the  preatest  possible  dilEcultj  in 
pMliiing  his  most  telliue  incidents  from  the  want  of  matter 
^liereby  to  lorali^ec  them.  The  meaning  of  this  passage  is  not 
'  clear.  The  Mexico  of  to-^Uy  is  built,  as  Mr.  BTocklehurst 
>  aware,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  and  therefore  it  would 
'  difTieuU  to  identify  any  |iarticular  upot,  except  by  the  ample 
Hedge  which  we  have  of  the  locality  uf  the  prinripnl 
oiMtngs  of  Muiitexuma's  tiuic.  For  instance,  the  present 
Eothedral  was  built  on  the  very  ground  where  once  stood  the 
temple  of  the  Aztec  war  god,  the  drradml  Huitzilopotchli,  on 
tikose  altars  thoauinds  of  the  yotingrst  and  fairest  of  the  Mexican 
population  were  annually  slain,  anil  afterwanli  eaten  by  tlie 
devoted  woTsbippcrs.  Turtpiemada  slates  that  at  the  dedication 
of  this  temple,  in  1480,  ujxviuds  uf  seventy  thousand  captives 
were  killed  before  the  shrine,  and  Prescott  tells  us  that  the 
companions  of  Cartes  counted  136,000  skulls  in  one    of   the 
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sacrificial  buildii)g«.     Women  were  offered  np  on  thcw  revkin; 
altars  as  n'ctl  as  mcD,  and  even  the  very  joun;;  did  not  pscape. 
VV'hen  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  propitiate  TInloc,  tbr  god  oi 
rain,  joung  children  trcrc  brought  out  tn  pcrinb  at  tht;  bnndi  of 
tW  priccts.     'As  they  wc-rc  Imme  along  in  op»n  litters,'  tay% 
Ptvsrott,   '(IrcxtMl   in  their  fextal    robes,  aiHl  decked  with  tbe 
fresh  blonomx  i>f  spring,  lliey  moved  the  hardest  beurt  to  pity, 
lhau){b  their  crifs  were  drowned  in  the  wild  chant  of  the  prints, 
who  read  in  their  tears  a  favourable  aogury  for  their  petitiooai' 
There  is  nothing  more  incomprcbrnsiblc  in  th«>  bistor;  of  tbe 
Aztec  race,  tbnn  tbe  favt  that  these  liMthaomi-  cuttom*  *bonli! 
have  existed  Ktdc  by  side  with  a  dt^gree  of  enlightenment  wbicfa 
lutonished  tlieir   Spanish    cunqueron.       The   Axtec    bolldi^ 
were  erected  on  a  grand  scale,  and  the  system  of  govemmm 
was  not  that  of  a  barbarous  people.     The  king  wu  elecud, 
though  always  from  a  member  of  the  same  family  ;  and  (boe 
was  a  privy  council,  with  which  the   monnnh   took   ooviutl 
whenever  serious  bu»inr«  of  State  had  to  he  transacted.    TItfW 
was  an  order  of  nobility,  the  members  of  which  held  Ut||a 
landed  estates.     Some  of  these  estates  '  were  entailed  on  tbe 
eldest  male  issue.'     The  judicial  tribunals  were  well  orguujn), 
the  superior  judges  being  kept  entirely    independent   of  thts 
Crown.       We  very  much  doubt  whether  Mcsican  justic*  hx» 
always  been  as  sure  and  prompt,  even  in  our  own  day,  as  it  >a* 
under  the  last  of  the  Aztec  sovereigns.     Property  w«s  respecud. 
and    the    '  rites    of    marringc   wen;    celebrate*)    with    as  mDcb 
formality  ax  in  any  Cliristian  c:ountry.'     There  wem  slaves,  but 
the  child  of  a  slave  was  born  free.     The  sy»teni  of  jxiHcc  wtM 
efficient,  and  good  roads  were  kept  up,  over  which  despatcbe* 
could  be  sent  by  means  of  well-trained  couriers  at  the  rate  c* 
two  hundred  miles  a  day.     There  docs  not  appear  to  hare  Ixrn 
any  great  poverty  among  tbe  A/Iecs,  and  in  the  diief  cities  tbcr* 
were  buildings  open  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  the  sick.    AU 
these  evidences  of  a  certain  degree  of  civilization  could  co-eiis* 
with  the  most  cruel  and  degrading  sn[)erstitious,  and  with  th* 
daily  practice  of  the  most  inhuman  rites.    The  A/lec  woald  no* 
take  his  enemy's  scalp,  but  he  bad  no  scruples  about  cali^ 
bin. 

Still  more  irreconcilable  with  the  darker  aspect  of  tlie  Aiie* 
cliarader  was  what  may  be  describeil  as  the  general  tendency  ^ 
their  religious  faith.  In  some  respects,  indeeil,  tbe  bcUef* 
which  ihey  held  were  such  as  to  make  it  almost  absurd  to  ai* 
them  savages.  From  what  source  tJiey  obtained  thece  beliers 
most  always  remain  a  matter  of  mere  conjecture,  but  it  is  cettii" 
that  thev  recognized  the  esistcnce  of  a  Supreme  Being,  »botn 
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■y  a<I(lrr«»«I  in  tbeir  praycrj  as  a  god  of  '  perfect  perflation 

•nd  piiritv,'  nmlt^  wIkwc  wings  tlicy  foami  'rcposp  and  a  sure 

deft-uct^.'     Thfv  )Mpli»-d  ihfir  rtiildrrn  with  great  solcmnilj', 

and  exra  spniiklM)  the  lips  and  Ixisoin  of  the  child  with  Iiuly 

water,  while  uttering;  a   prayer  that  the  child  'tent  into  this 

world,  this  place  of  sorrow,  suffering,  and  penitence,'  mifchl  be 

hoTO  aocw.     Th«y  held  that  the  world  had  once  been  drowned, 

anil  thai  two  persons  alnnr  escApcd.      In   their  hieroglyphics 

repreirnting  this  invent,  n  figur<'  of  n  dnvp  is  intimluccd.     Thry 

believ(>d  that  by  a  woman  «in  caine  into  the  wurld,  and  sh<.'  was 

dtpicted  with  a  serpent  near  her.     They  had  a  tradition  tliat  a 

vhile  man  named  Qneizalcoalt  visited  the  country  long  ago, 

wit  after  doing:  much  good  went  away  with  a  promise  to  return. 

Each  generation  looked  for  bim,  and  this  it  was  which  prepared 

ike  way  for  ihc  conquett  of  Mexico  by  Cortes.     Many  of  the 

IMfile,  and  the  king  himself,  believed  ibnt  Quet7.Alcoatl  had  at 

lut  kejit  his  pn>miM^,  and  that  once  more  tlie  golden  age  was 

iboBl  ti)  dawn. 

^Vhcncv  came  these  traditions  ?     It  seems  imi>ossible  to  doubt 

they  hud  an  Asiatic  origin,  anil  yet  there  is  no  recont  of 

ly  migration  from  the  East.     If  sueti  a  migration  took  place 

W  all,  it  niuiit  bare  been  in  an  age  so  remote  that  all  trace  of  it, 

ocept  in  the  groundnork  of  popular  lr<;rnds,  is  blotted  out. 

Nooor:  baa  ever  asccrtniniHl  from  what  quarter  came  the  Toltccs, 

%\a  preceded  the    Aj:le<;»   in  Mexico,  and   from   whom  Aztec 

civiliiation,   in  its  pumsC  form,  probably  descended  ;   for  the 

Teltm  were  not  cannibalx,  and  human  sacrilices  were  unknown 

Mnonj  them.     It  is  certain  that  the  Tollecs  were  acquainted  with 

icftral  of  the  mechanical  arts,  and  that  they  inrentcd  the  method 

<■!  liividing    time   into  cycles,  which   the  .Spanish  conouerors 

(■■Bod  among  the  Aztecs.     Vast  remains  ol  Toltec  buildings 

RiU  existed  when  Cortes  and   his  followers  made  thctr  npjwar* 

vuir  upon  the  soil.     So  far  as  can  be  computed,  the  Tollecs  held 

ion  of  .Meiiro  at>out  four  hundred  years,  having  arrived 

out  300  A. p.,  thougb  we  are  bound  to  say  that  this  date  is 

iy  eonjedural.     What  became  of  them  is  as  deep  a  mystery 

Uthal  which  surrounds  their  original  appearance.     It  has  been 

that  they  made  iheir  way  to  Guatemala,  and  to  the 

its  and  neighbouring  isles  on  both  sidn  of  the  Uthmiis,' 

all  is  wrapped  in  darkness.     Jeremy  Taylor  quaintly  says 

'all    the  wild  Americans  are  siippoietl   to  be  the  sons  of 

Podiinaim ; '  and  we  might  almost  as  well  accept  that  csplana- 

*">ttas  any  of  the  conclusions  which  science  or  philosophy  hae 

Pnxlaccd  for  our  acceptance  in  more  recent  days. 

Everything  that  has  ever  happened  in  Mexico  is  inrcstt^  with 
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a  touch  of  romantw.     Wbat  couM  be  more  incredible,  if 
facts  were  not  well  attcstwi,  tlinn  the  conquest  of  «  cuaal 
teeming  wilh   hrtivr  niiil  warlike  tribct,  by  a   Kuropcaii  wit) 
mert!  handful  of  follower*— n  set  of  uiventun-tx,  brukrn  do 
<;avali«rr«,  and  vagalwadtt  Qy'ing  from  jutlice,  as  the  bistoi 
baK  described  ibem  ?     Cortes  bad  the  wit  to  make  allies  of 
diuflected  tribes  as  be  passed  onwards  towards  the  capital, 
ao  enormous  were  the  difficulties  he  had  to  meet  that  bis  sun 
would,  in  an  earlier  age,  hare  been  ascribed  directly  to  sti| 
natural    influrnres.     Some  incidirnts  of   his   marrelloaa  cat 
will  n<^vi-r  Imt  fnrgDitim.     Mr.  Ilrocklehurst  rr-caU  oih-  of  tl 
in  nn  intc:resliiig  passage,  and  be  has  ulsu  given  a  sketch  of 
tree  wliicb  is  so  clo«eIy  associated  with  the  greatest  (raged/ 
the  Spanish  conquest : — 

*  One  of  our  favmiriti!  ridoc  was  aerosa  Mme  open  country  wli 
cntntually  lanilod  ns  nou-  Taouha,  and  ■»  on  to  Fipotia,  lor 
■ake  of  lookiDg  at  the  oulubrutvd  Iroc  of  the  "  Nooho  I'riHttL,"  uoi 
wliieb  0»rt«s  restvd  some  tiiiK.'  at  iho  end  of  Uie  meiuurahlo  ui^ 
1620.  when  he  hud  to  eracuute  fats  position  in  tine  oapilal,  and* 
himself  and  Uis  (ew  followers,  by  a  retreat  effected  under  cim 
staiioos,  fur  deaths,  di^tre^s,  and  dangers,  nni)ara]leled  in  tbo  ua 
of  bis  CoDiiuest.  .  .  .  Tiie  tree  uudur  wbidi  Cortda  halted  to  •nt 
tbe  remnaat  of  bis  followers  pass  by  ii^  a  fine  old  oypteas,  ainubi 
those  at  Cbapultepec  It  is  proservod  from  depredation  by  ■■  it 
railing,  as  the  tree  was  onco  set  on  fire  by  the  natives,  as  a  uaA 
detestation  of  their  Spanish  rulers.  .  .  .  From  this  tree  CaitMn 
on  a  mile  &rther  to  Tncutia,  or  Tlacopam,  as  it  was  tlieo  caU 
where  ho  endeavoured  to  reform  his  disorganised  battalion,  and  kl 
them  to  something  lilu  ord«r.  lloro  is  etill  to  be  >oon  a  porttoa  a 
largo  ^rramid,  on  tbo  top  of  which  stood  probably  the  leoea^ 
t«mplo.  which  hu  uxod  as  a  rvfugo  for  bis  oxtiaustcd  troops.  1 
pyramid  is  boiiig  rapidly  dontroyi^  by  briokiaakero,  who  are  worid 
up  the  old  mat<Ttal  iuto  new  bnoka' 

The  tree  apjwars  to  be  a  mere  wreck,  but  it  will  nererca 
to  be  an  object  of  interest,  while  a  fragment  of  it  lasts,  W  l 
white  man  or  to  the  Indian.  It  marks  the  locality  of  a  men 
rable  accne.  The  conquest  had  apparently  been  completed ;  I 
vast  bonlea  of  Axtec«  liod  bcwn  luudurd,  and  their  monardi  I 
died  a  prisoner  in  the  han<U  of  tlie  apparently  irresitti 
invader.  But  the  people,  incensed  by  the  banlsbipsand  rrorlt 
to  which  they  were  ei:poaed,  and  maddened  by  the  insults  wh 
were  cast  upon  tbeir  religion,  at  last  rote  in  one  final  cffoit 
sliakc  off  the  accursed  yoke.  They  were  so  mccessful,  for  a  til 
that  the  Sjianianls  were  forced  to  retreat  from  the  capital.  1 
exact  ruad  for  the  march  n-as  chosen,  and  then  the  aslTolag 
were  consulted  as  to  the  time  most  propitious  for  the  enlerpn 
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Tb^  dedded  upon  tl»e  night.  The  soldicn  InJcn  with  ipoil 
Rt  forth,  but  befcire  ihev  could  g<M  across  t)ic  cannJs  which  thea 
ioutwcted  the  city,  tho^v  wen:  set  ujmn  hy  th<:  Aztecs,  and  a 
dugrbter  ensued  almott  nilhoul  parallel  in  the  annals  of  tho 
WK.  The  Christians  fell  tbicklj  beneath  the  fierce  blows  of 
tbt  Aztec  warriors,  or  were  drowned  in  the  waters  of  the  canal. 
Hit!  tcaltcrcd  mnnanis  of  the  force  which  escaped  found  tbein- 
kItcs  without  nrms  or  itmtnunition,  and  most  of  their  best 
oStm  wiTp  gone.  U  was  pcrhnps  the  only  ocmsJon  when  the 
tpirit  of  (.'urt«s  was  fntrly  qm^llrd  ;  the  Spanish  historians 
dtcUre  that  tears  rollnl  down  hi<  chcM:kx,  and  that  lie  moaned 
aiocd.  Dut  be  speedily  rallied  his  forces  togettier,  and  lircd 
tanbJD^te  a  fiercer  enemy  tban  be  had  found  in  Montexuma. 

The  canals  which  were  Ino  cause  of  the  disasters  of  the  Noche 
TVub  arc  all  goiw.  and  modern  Mexico  presents  a  very  different 
•Hearsncic  from  that  which  the  old  city  wore  when  Cortes  and 
nibu>d  first  csimc  within  sight  of  it.  The  nrenors  had  then 
■  Ugfaly  piclurc-stiuc  aspi^t,  for  there  were  Ix-autiful  gardens 
tirtnen  the  buildings,  and  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses  were 
cnned  with  flowers.  One  street  was  several  miles  in  length, 
iod  a '  s]>ectalor  standing  at  one  cud  of  it,  us  his  ey«  ranged 
dmig  the  deep  rista  of  temples,  terraces,  aD<]  garalcus,  miglit 
wstly  discern  the  other,  with  the  blue  mouuiains  in  tbe 
^i*t)uioe,  which  in  the  transparent  atmosphere  of  the  table-land 
««nied  almost  in  contact  with  iho  buildings.'  Though  all  else 
>■  diaaged,  tlie  wonderful  clearness  an<l  tntRsparency  of  the  air 
ttmiiuies  to  delight  every  traveller.  It  is  a  mountain  atmo- 
^4ere  which  the  Mexicans  breathe,  and  new-comers  do  not 
*I*»ys  find  it  an  easy  matter  to  accustom  themselves  to  il. 
' 'oung  ladies,'  says  Mr.  Brocklehurst,  '  discover  that  waltzing 
*»  out  of  the  question,  and  gentlemen  loiige<l  au  quatrieme  do 
■Mgo  up  and  down  st-iirs  oftener  tlian  they  can  avoid.'  It  is 
■"an^  that  the  'elevator,'  which  generally  follows  in  llie  walte 
^Ihr  American  wherever  he  may  go,  has  not  yet  found  its  way 
■■■to  Mexico.  He  has  taken  it  with  hiin  all  orer  Europe,  but  in 
i*>De  parts  of  bis  own  continent  it  is  still  a  thing  unknown, 
■'""erican  influence  in  any  form  is  not  yet  predominant  in 
Mtiid,,  The  city  is  still  thoroughly  Spanish  in  its  nppenranoir ; 
™*»  hundred  years  of  occupation  have  left  mark*  which  are 
Wto  he  clTaceii  in  a  day.  We  must  go  to  the  New  World  lo  be 
■foiled  of  tlie  power  and  glory  which  were  once  associated 
•to  the  very  name  of  ^pain.  The  story  of  the  rise  and  decay 
Viutiaits,  whenever  it  is  written,  will  contain  no  more  wondrous 
W  instnictiTe  cbapier,  than  that  which  records  the  vicissitudes 
*' tie  Spanish  empire. 
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When  the  cUj  of  Mexico  was  rebuilt,  the  old  lines  vm 
followed  as  far  as  was  possible,  and  the  canals  were  nil  filled 
in.  The  waters  of  the  lakes,  as  we  hare  said,  have  ^eallr 
diminished  ;  but  the  edccts  of  the  damp  and  spongiy  nalonof 
the  soil  arc  clearly  to  be  seen  on  every  side.  \Ir.  llrockleb 
says: — 

■  Most  of  the  church  toworu  have  settled  out  of  Ibe  i 
60  hare  also  mauy  of  the  pnklio  buildings,  notably  the  "  Hiiutia,**; 
school  of  mines,  whoso  magniCccut  Csi,'ailo  is,  owing  to  this,  non  tti 
wavy  than  of  a  straight  line.  In  somo  streets  the  handfionM  ioamn\ 
of  tho  houses  bare  sunk  a  fool  or  two  below  the  patfavay,  ud  n 
hood  mnet  bo  loworod  on  entering.  I  Doticed  that  tho  fbanditiciiiof' 
nil  new  biuldings  aro  loft  levol  with  tho  grottnit  for  a  roar  or  tvo,  li . 
ennhlc  thorn  to  Hottle  beforo  the  Btipor»tnictnro  ib  ondcd.  SU^l 
qxiakce  do  oocnsionnl  damngo,  and  th<i  laiit  ono,  Bomo  forty  jadi 
biu'k,  destrciyod  several  ehiirchcn.  It  io  for  thi«  reason  uat  Ik  j 
jialnee  and  uicist  of  thu  faouscK  are  only  built  two  storioa  high,  lai 
all  the  prineijiul  buildings  njiptur  iciiffioieutly  mnMivo  and  u&Bl 
built  to  withslaud  ordinary  ghocks  of  eartliquuke.  All  tho  hoBMit ' 
the  streets  ate  very  ijiiiuut  and  piclurcei{iio,  niaay  <if  tbcm  eandibl 
with  stone  carvings,  stucco  oniamciils,  liriglit  colouring,  ami  blp 
striped  snnshades  or  bliuds  to  Ibu  windows  sud  bxlcutues,/ 
bobiud  which  tho  young  ladies  of  all  degrees  puff  cig 
make  eyes  at  their  beaux  in  the  street.' 

The  Mexican  women  have  always  been  Tcmarltablc  for  _ 
good  looks — at  least,  until  they  apprtwcU  the  fatal  borden  < 
middle  age.  Mr.  BroeklcLnrit,  however,  tells  us  that  in  Wtsj 
of  the  houses  he  visited  he  was  introduced  to  the  *elilcnj 
ladies,'  but  that  the  young  ones  were  not  presented,  ThiiM 
interesting,  though  he  might  perhaps  have  sometimes  witheddt 
amingenient  to  have  been  reversed.  Pr-eulinrities  of  climatewiB 
race  are  alike  adverse  to  the  preservation  n(  femnle  clinrmsato 
youth  is  passed.  The  A^tce  type,  which  pmb.ibly  could  OcKf 
have  been  beautiful,  has  long  since  disappeared,  and  the  SpaniA 
features,  dashed  with  a  suggestion  of  the  Indian,  may  ii»* 
be  recognixed  everywhere  in  the  Mexican  cities,  as  may  li^i 
wise  be  observed  in  the  streets  of  New  Orleans,  in  Peru,  andill 
Cuba.  The  power  of  Spain  may  l>e  a  thing  of  the  past,  hoi  tit 
impress  of  her  children!  featurt^  is  still  lo  he  seen  in  erflj 
part  of  the  world  which  her  restless  and  fiery  spirit  enabled  b« 
to  reach.  Hut  Mr.  Brocklehurst  is  right  in  declaring,  tballlK 
only  sentiment  she  left  behind  her  was  that  of  hatred.  The 
Cubans  driest  the  country  to  which  they  owe  allegiance,  asl 
wouhl  gladly  transfer  themselves  to  the  United  Slates  ;  and  Cub* 
would  Ixr  u  templing  murxid  for  the  Amrrii-ans  but  for  ool 
ingtvdient,  which  they  dare  no  longer  touch — the  slaves.    Ta 
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i!itli  tlnvsrj-  in  lh«  griMit  Republic  cost  too  much  to  admit  of 
theltiimglit  of  bringing  slaves  nnr.c  more  onder  the  national  flap, 
eren  if  tho  C'onilituliini  wnulJ  permit  of  it.  There  arc  bctwcpn 
Ino  and  three  hundrt-d  thousand  uliives  in  Ciibii,  and  thtt  plnnt<:rs 
would  not  bo  willing  to  part  with  them,  unless  upon  tint'  or  two 
oanilitiona — compcnsfttion  or  compulsion.  The  first  could  not 
be  obtained  from  the  American  Con^ss,  and  the  people  have 
thown  no  disposition  to  go  to  war  for  the  sake  of  annexing 
Cuba.  Thry  will  wait.  Kut  the  future  of  Cuba,  as  of  Mexico, 
ran  sciircelv  fail  to  br  atKociiited  much  more  closclj'  n'itb  the 
Uniti'd  State*  thiin  with  any  other  country. 

It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  that  Mexico,  like  the  ripe  pear  of 

the  old  sajing,  has  not  yet  fallen  into  the  lap  which  is  ready  to 

iwmv  it.     The  close  proximity  of  an  independent  nntion,  which 

ll  tonfrsH-dly  unnble  to  mnintaio  law  or  order  in  any  of  its  out- 

IjinjC  places,  has  lnen  n  ronstant  source  of  trouble  and  annoyance 

In  tbe  American  Government  for  years  pnst.     Hnnds  of  outtnws 

IBTG  ravaged  the  country  on  each  side  of  the  Kio  C>rnnde,  and 

wmctimes   it  would  have   been   very  difficult   to  decide  which 

ntion  supplied  the  most  desperate  ruflian&  for  iLe  work  of '  cattle 

Kfting,"  horse-stealing,  and  highway  robbery.     All  llie  olfscour- 

lop  of  Texas  hare  gone   to   the    Mexican  border,  under   the 

pfPlt^ncc  of  recovering  stolen  properly,  or  of  keeping  back  the 

fwdcTs  from  the  other  side.     The  blame  fell  upon  the  Mexican 

Gnvemment,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  nine  cases 

:  out  of  ten  thv  real  aggressors  were  the  border  rufEans,  who  seem 

I  to  ie  beyond  the  control  of  either  Government,  or  the  Apache 

tndims,  the  worst  and  moat  irreclaimable  of  all  the  'sons  of 

Dodonaim.'      The    Mexican    'greaser'   is  a  being  with  whom 

"uc  wi>ul(l  rather  avoid  a  meeting  of  any  kind,  but  the  chance* 

"^  passing    unharmed    through    his   hands  would   be   less  dis- 

WHiraging  than  thiiisc  of  escaping  from  the  treacherous  toils  of 

ill*  Apache.      The  Mexican  territory  is  bounded  by  that  of  the 

United  States  for  nearly  two  thousand  miles— an  awkward  line 

w  any  power  to  guard.     Complaints  on  both  aides  have  been 

Fired  out  for  years  past  like  water  upon  the  ground,  and  have 

produced    as    little  result.      If   the    Mexican    Government  has 

"imetime*  been  in  fault,  the  United  States  have  had  still  more 

*o  answer  for.      Filibustering  was,  and  for  aught   wi-  learn  to 

'he  contrary,  still  is,  a  recognized  source  of  legitimate  profit  id 

Texas,     Five  years  or  so  ago,  the  Governor  of  that  Stale  organ- 

Ued  an  attacking  force  of  his  own,  and  announced  tlint  he  was 

teady^  to  march  ten  thousand  armed  men  across  the  Rio  Grande, 

Ifith  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  State^ — which,  however,  he 

railed  to  obtain.      The   only  curious   ciroumatauce  about  the 
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afTatr  was,  that  the  new  army  of  eont^unt  did  not  dispense  witk 
the  forinality  of  the  St-cicUiTy's  coiiH^nt,  cross  tbe  Rio  Gnade, 
advance  into  Mexico  until  tb«Y  met  the  first  g^eat  licrtJ  of  caiiLe, 
retire  across  the  border  with  all  the  honours,  and  then  send  in  • 
claim  for  '  compensation '  to  the  Mnican  GoTcmmcnt.  Maiit^ 
a  'cluim/  which  has  been  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Stale 
for  prcscnlalion  to  Mexico,  has  haft  no  better  foundation  thas 
such  incidents  would  have  nfTorded. 

Between  the  Indian  o(  the  frontier  and  the  Indian  of  thecilT 
there  is,  of  course,  a  difference  not  to  be  eoipressed  by  wofdi. 
Many  of  the  friends  who  became  known  to  Mr.  BrocklehDn^ 
during  his  seren  months'  residence  in  Mexico,  were  of  Indian 
descent,  but  not  Apache-Indian.  The  Alices,  as  we  hare  tees, 
in  spite  of  the  abominable  practices  conncclcti  with  their  reli^ku^ 
were  not  savages.  Most  of  their  dcsccmlnnts  have  Spadili 
blood  in  their  veins ;  but  Mr.  Uroeklehurst  lelU  us  that  'maj 
gentlemen  in  official  positions,  and  sonic  deputies  In  the  lloow 
of  Congn-ss.'  were  pointeil  out  to  him  '  as  being  of  pure  Iniliui 
deieenl,'  Hl-  adds  that  the  President,  General  Gooialez,  is  <tf 
pure  Indian  dcjcent,  '  and  not  darker  in  complexion  than  nU^ 
Smniards."  Benito  Juarez,  who  succeeded — with  the  dm)  of 
Rir.  Seward — in  frustrating  the  attempt  of  Napoleon  lit.  to 
establish  a  Lalln  empire  in  the  New  World,  was  an  unmiiUl^ 
able  Indian,  and,  although  he  had  considerable  abilities,  tb« 
Indian  nature  was  by  no  means  subdued  in  him.  He,  too, 
passed  through  a  cara^^  not  devoid  of  that  element  of  lonsnc^ 
which  we  have  pointed  out  as  a  feature  of  Mexican  Iiistes^* 
His    parents  were    Indians,  who    had    lived    in    obscurity  sna 

{lovcrty  all  their  thiys,  and  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  ito 
ittle  or  nothing  for  their  son.     They  died  before  he  was  thicC 
years  old,  and  Juarez  was  twelve  before  he  bad  been  taught  1^ 
rudiments  of  any  language ;  but  at  that  age  a  Franciscan  fatbef 
liappcne<l  to  nn^t  with  him,  and  undertook  the  charge  of  lii* 
education.     He  soon  made  biniseif  familiar  with  Spaoisb  ano 
Latin,  and  in  due  couwe  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  Hie 
law,     He  was  afterwards  called  to  several  important  offices,  aou 
at   length   was  elected    President.     He  occupied   thnt    potiliott 
while    Maximilian's    short-lived    empire    was    propptil    up  oO 
French  bavouets ;  and  when  Baxainc  withdrew,  antl  tbe  KrapcTn* 
was  shot,  Juarex  returned  in  triumpli  to  the  capital.     His  &U* 
might  have  been  very  different,  but  for  the  [M>nerful  aid  of  tb* 
gentleman  who  then  occupied  the  office  of  Secretary  of  Stnte  »* 
Waaliington,  and  who  made  up  bis  mind,  in  tbe  midst  of  tli^ 
war  with  the  South,  that  as  soon  as  it  was  over  be  woald  ac-- 
complish   two  grand   object*— force    France    to   'get  oul'  •** 
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Iklcxico,  anil  Knglnnd  lo  paj  comprniitlion  for  the  losses 
Ripposed  lo  bavr-  Imvii  iiiRicti-d  by  tli<;  'Alabama.*  Vi'e  nwtl 
not  rrmind  aoy  reader  who  lake*  an  intelligent  intemt  in  th<? 
events  of  his  time,  how  completely'  Mr.  Seward  &uccc«drd  in 
both  purpfism, 

Juart^x  dic<i  in  1872,  and  Imt  was  snccecslcd  bj-  llic  Vict!-Pre«i- 

ilcDl.  Lerdu,  wbo  »aoa  mnnngrd  to  inrrr-nsff  ibn  diitnul  which  the 

tcit  of  the  world  eiitcTttitn*  for  a  Mexican  ^reminvnt.     The 

President  was  at  the  head  of  tlie  army,  and,  all  power  beinfr  in 

Us  bands,   he  had   no  difficulty  in  carrying  out    a    mcrriless 

topotism,  under  the  forms  of  a  Conililution  modelled  on  that 

the   United  States.     Corruption  was  (■cneral  among  all  the 

GoTcrnmeni  oflicials,  and  money  was  borrows!  under  various 

prtcexls,  only  tu  Iw  conriscated.    An  American  writer,  who  takes 

auitgiuii«  view  of  the  future  nf  .Mesioa,  has  testified  ibat  tbo 

dittsUHsbip  of  Lerdo  was  one  of  the  most  grierous  ever  known, 

,  mm  in  that  country,     *  Whatever  money,'  he  says,  *  could  be  ob- 

*mtd  by  grants  of  monopolies,  the  sale  of  public  pmpcrty  and 

kfiiBtUses,  and    the    pledge    of   public    revenues,    was    <^ageI!y 

Kijwl,  and  the  plighted  faith  wantonly  and  shnmclc-Mly  broken. 

if  BO   better   pretext    offered,    outbreaks    and    bhiodslied    were 

JHirposely  contrived  to  create  alarm,  and  to  sanction  tyrannical 

•Cl».     The  liberty  of  the  Press  was  subverted  by  bribery,  or 

Wrthrown  by  fora-,  or,  as  a  las)  resort,  editors  and   proprietors 

**R  seized  in  their  beds,  and  cast  inUi  prison  wilh  bighway- 

neaand  murderers.     The  sacrcdness  of  domicile  wan  violated, 

•0  huuse  Iwiog  secure  against  search,  nor  its  occupants  from 

pitiiiire.'     All  this  was  submitted  to  with  abject  docility  for  four 

7**n,aRd  the  President  was  confident  of  securing  his  re-election. 

^ut  intiigues  among  the  soldiers  had  been  fostered,  and  General 

"'«,  a  military  man  who  ha]>pcned  to  be  popular,  led  a  strong 

i  nice  against  biu.     Lerdo  found  that  bis  power  was  gone:  still 

Blare,  that  his  life  was  in  danger.     Then   he  fled,  but  not  until 

io  lud  emptied  the  treasury  of  its  *  last  dollar.'     Tlie  booty 

"U  not  so  rich  as  that  which  Cortes  rarried  olf,  for  the  modern 

niers  of  Mexico  have  never  had  sufGcient  confidence  in  their 

•wiire  of  i»ower,  or  in  their  people,  lo  allow  treasure  of  any 

>inil  to  accumulate.     Dut   President  Lerdo   bad  no  cause  for 

'Wplainl.      He  took  all  the  money  out  of  tlie  Treasury,  all  the 

pW  aad  silver  plate  out  of  the  National    Palace,  rubbed  the 

^"•M*  lie  Piedad^  '  loaded  dotvn  twenty  mule-waggims  with  bis 

™My,  and   under  the  escort  of  four  buntired  mounted  armed 

"w.  heavily  bribed,  took  his  flight  by  night  from  the  capital.' 

^  idea  that  government  exists  for  the  purpose  of  plunder  has 

"°<  Iittn  confined  to  the  Spanish  mlcrs  of  Mexico. 

Thus. 


Thus,  tonaTcU  tlie  close  of  1876,  0«nc-nil  Dlax  declared  tum- 
mir  '  Pniviaioiuil  Exchrutirv  Cliivf,'  ttud  iu  tke  following  mr 
li«  was  vlectctl  PrvsicJ«nl.  His  first  desire  was  to  par  oS  tbe 
army,  but  ibere  was  do  nianej  to  pay  them  with.  The  pillige 
of  the  Monte  de  Piedad  must  have  occasionrd  grcAt  d!stma  to 
thousands  of  the  pcoplo.  for  it  mnj  almost  br  ifgarded  as  ik 
natinnnt  bnnking  rslablUhtnrnt  of  Mrxjco,  Pawiibrokinjj,  m 
we  liiive  lately  slmtvn  our  roa'b-nt,  i»  a  grt-iit  and  useful  butiDCtt 
even  in  Knglaixl ;  but  in  Mexico  it  is  conducted  on  a  itill 
greater  scale.  Mr.  Urocklehurst  ^ivcs  an  intcresliDf;  accotmt  of 
ihe  central  institutinn.  The  building  devoted  to  it  is  oncof  the 
oldest  and  moat  interestiRg  now  remaining  in  tbp  city,  bario; 
been  occupied  by  Cortes  us  his  private  rcsiilrnirc.  .Money  it 
lent  at  varying  rates,  nrver  below  ttiri-eprrcmt.  nnr  litglier  than 
twelve  and  a  Iialf,  and  when  the  interest  remains  unpaid  fw 
seven  months,  the  goods  are  olTcred  fur  sale  ;  at  first  at  a  fiial 
price,  and  ultimately  by  auction.  From  Mr.  Brocklehnoti 
account,  it  would  appear  that  (he  reserves  of  the  national  paini- 
shop  have  either  increased  very  rapidly  since  1376,  or  thai  llit 
patriotic  Lertlo  did  not  find  his  way  to  the  vaults: — 

'I  viaitod  tlie  great  vault,  and  (»toi>d  in  a  veritable  Aladdin's ow; 
around  me  in  bags,  madu  of  tlio  fibre  of  the  maguey  plaol,iK» 
upwards  of  87,000.000.  tbo  funds  of  Ibo  bank,  in  solid  sUvMf  mi 
solid  gold,  a  mine  of  wcaltL.  From  this  vault  I  waa  led  tn  tls 
pictoro,  ulver  pbtte,  candelabra,  timepiece,  and  bric-a-brac  noK 
aud  1  will  doso  tho  sketch  with  the  jewelry  dopartment,  c-ae  of  ll» 
richest  and  rarest  collections,  perhaps,  in  tho  cntirg  world.  Sitl 
pcarla,  rubies,  emeralds,  and  diamonds ;  heirlooms  desceoded  fK9 
the  times  wben  loot  was  an  institution  in  tbe  country  ;  some  baaJ^ 
down  fh>in  tlic  dal«  of  the  Conquest,  and  at  vorioos  periods  dctwiK^ 
bcrc,  partly  fur  snfcty  and  partly  for  the  cousidcratioD  of  bard  cad- 
Tlio  mai*bin<!  Her-niH  to  ui^rtc  with  mitrvellous  precision,  and  tbe  atlf* 
in  Himply  ailniirablc.  Tho  calo^QOia  is  gencmlly  erowded,  aadil** 
CO  bumiliatioii  to  liavc:  a  littb}  tranwctinii  at  the  Ikloiite  do  PieMI 
It  is  a  bunking  affair,  and  everybody  liicH  tbitber  a«  to  n  bonk,  tb 
dealings  bi<iiig  un  confidential  aH  in  Oontif'K  or  any  other  Loote 
bank.  It  is  ncedltM  to  H>y  tbul  ibu  Munto  de  Fiotlad  is  jmiUiUj 
■■  firo-proof,"  and  strongly  guarjiid  by  uiglit  and  by  day.* 

The  prosperity  of  the  '  bank  *  is  doubtless  in  a  grcftt  litfit* 
owing  to  the  commercial  progress  loaile  by  the  country-  dntiac 
the  last  seven  years,  under  Diaz  and  Goniales.  The  Mexicani 
liave  oRC<T  moir  liecn  btt  to  hope  that  their  country  Is  not  desliiwl 
to  be  plungtil  in  anarchy  for  ever.  Hence  the  greatt  eSm* 
which  have  been  made  to  encoitragc  tbe  influx  of  foreign capiiaL 
without  which  there  can  be  no  prosp<-cl  of  opening  new  railrMiU 
or  of  developing  tbe  mineral  wealth  of  the  remoter  dittrifu- 
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Knglish  public  will  at  leait  look  far  some  prelitninarj- 
oi  a  tirsirc  to  deal  lioaestljr  with  creditors,  before  advancing 
auppii(»  of  monc}-  to  a  bankrupt  State.  President  Gun- 
could  sr:iTx:clv  be  expected  to  pav  off  the  debt  alixradj- 
led  in  tliis  country,  but  wc  arc  unable  to  understand  v\iy 
lould  bave  felt  it  tn  be  bis  duty  to  make  tbe  staleuienl 
dy  trkncd  to,  tbat  the  *  timn  had  not  come '  even  fOT 
•lljr  Trcofniiiiin^  the  Itingliah  ciwliior.  The  only  proptr 
awe  to  make  to  him  is,  '  that  the  time  has  not  como'  for 
lexicnn  Ciovcmment  or  people  to  show  themselves  again 
Iglaiul  ai  horrowets.  Suppose  they  try,  in  the  first  inttnmw, 
oe  their  new  loans  in  the  United  Stales.  If  th«y  *uc<;e«(i 
I  ve  may  feel  modrrntely  sure  that  the-  sccnrity  has  greatly 
Dvnl  in  quality  of  late,  for  Am'iritrans  are  somewhat  more 
eular  on  that  point  than  Englishmen.  Tbcy  do  nut  reserve 
icir  own  good  investments  fur  home  consumption,  but  nearly 
Ml  are  hopelessly  bod  thev  g^^nerouslv  send  over  here,  ami 
Tole  ihew;  are  token  up  with  the  ready  credulity  for  which 
British  capitalist '  is  famous.  How  much  English  money 
been  souk  iu  worlhhtss  American  railroads  no  one  could 
date,  for  in  some  cases  there  is  scarcely  any  record  of  the 
I  demanded  by  way  of  '  assessments '  after  the  original  sub- 
tions.  Then  there  has  lu-c-n  the  dut  of  liquidulioos,  of 
Msbips,  of 'investlgaliugrommiltn-s,'  and  the  innumerable 
ivances  for  disposing  of  uiuiiey,  which  the  projectors  an<l 
m  know  so  well  bow  to  set  in  motion.  In  leaving  all 
enterprises  to  be  absorbed  by  the  English  market,  the 
ricant  bare  exhibited  their  prorerbial  shrewdness,  and  ibore 
lot  wanting  signs  that  they  propose  to  make  over  Mexican 
»d*  lo  ua  in  the  same  spirit.  .Mr.  HnicklehuTsl  expresses 
lire  that  bis  countrymen  may  'secure  to  themselves  n  share 
e  prosperity  that  is  undoubtedly  coming  upon  this  latterly 
I  diitiai-trd  and  suSeriu^  country,'  and  of  course  we  sym- 
xe  with  that  desire.  But  what  better  share  could  we  bave 
w  present  llian  an  huncst  treatment  of  the  existing  debt  ? 
English  are  not  hard  creditors  of  Mesteu— they  have  waited 
ntly  for  what  is  due  lo  ibeni.  The  principle  adopted  in 
ioo  is  simple — money  lent  to  the  Government  is  not  to  be 
ded  as  a  debt  by  its  successor.  If,  then,  creditors  become 
ireuient,  turn  out  the  Goveniment  and  repudiate  the  debt, 
tt  could  not  be  a  rule  of  easier  application,  especially  in  a 
try  where  a  revolution  could,  Tora  consideration,'  be  got  op 
out  the  slightest  difficulty  once  in  every  forty-eight  hours, 
■der  these  circumslnim-s,  it  is  easy  to  appreciate  tlie  force 
ttalement  wade — appitreully  with  perfect  gravity — by  Mr. 
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Briickluliurat :  'there  is  still  room  for  banks  in  Mciico.' 
<]oubl  there  is  ample  room,  and  it  is  not  likelj-  to  be  sll  fillet)  api 
for  some   time   to  come.      We  believe,  with   the    Author,  tfaa^ 
Mexico  has  a  '^eat  futare,'  but  it  is  perhaps  somewhat  more 
distant  than  he  seems  to  imnginc.      He  tells  us,  however,  that  in 
cvrrj-  (liieeiion  he  saw  signs  of  activity  among  the  people ;  new 
trades  wen^  being  attemptett,  and    tht;  maiiufaeture  of  cotton, 
woollen  goods,  anit  paper,  a])pear!(  likel  v  to  floariab,  at  le&a  li> 
a  limited  extent.     The  AniericuDS  hare  opened  branches  of  tbctr 
insurance  otBces,  in  accordance  with   the  svstem    which  thtr 
have  adopted  of  tale  years  of  competiiig  with  foreign  ofTiCT^s  lor 
foreifn>  business.     Their  expenses  nrc  enonnous,  and   vet  tliej 
arc  able  to  hold  out  grc-ater  temptations  to  insurers  than  the 
Knglish    ciompanies.     How  this    is  done    we    must    leare  the 
'esperls  '  to  explain.     In  Mexico  the  opportimities  for  the  eon- 
paoies  are  extensive,  for  not    many   Mexicans  have    crei  jtt 
dreamt  of  insuring  their  lives.     The  mana<;er  of  a  Xew  Vod: 
insurance  ofhce  poinred   oat  to  Mr.  Brocklchurst   a    Mesioa 
woman  who  had  reached  the  age  of  134,  the  date  of  ber  htlth 
being  ecrlifi(-d  by  the  church  register.      He  ftlso  saw    serttal 
otiier  i>ersons  who  were  known  to  be  more  than  a  hundred  ym* 
old.     But  the  general  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  chief  of  00* 
large  insurance  olTicie  was  that  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to 
open  a  blanch  in  Mexico,  becau«^  it  would  be  sutne  time  befbce 
the  people  understowl  the  ailvaiitagi^  of  the  insurance  syUraL 
A  man  who  believed  he  was  going  to  reach  his  hundredth  ym 
might   never   appreciate    them.     Moreover,    the    people   bm 
always  been  accustomed  to  board  iheir  money,  long  experience 
having  taught  them    that    in  no  bands  is  it  so  sale  as  their 
own.     5fuch  is  their  confidence  in  the  stability  of  ibeir  sociJ 
and  political  system,  that  no  liaiik  is  so  giKxl  in  their  evesssi 
well-liicked  trunk  hidden  away  in  the  cellar  or  under  the  bei 
Then,  should  the  President  be  suddenly  changed  in  the  niililk 
of  the  nifiht,  and  a  brave  soldiery  be  let  loose  lo  pick  up  that 
arrears  of  pay  out  of  the  most  promising  houses  in  the  city,  tU 
owner  of  a  little  money  may  at  least  have  a  slight  chance  of  n^ 
rying  it  off  to  a  place  of  safety.     Thus,  Mr.  lirocklehunl  ttU) 
us  of  a  gentleman  who  n-centiy  died  leaving  five  miliiiuis  of 
dollars,  of  which  'two  millions  were  found  in  specie  in  oU 
trunks  and  boxes  in  the  bedchamber  of  the  deceased.'    This  f** 
is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  by  the  enterprising  gentlemen  wh» 
make  it  a  sort  of  profession  to  organise  revolutions  in  Mexico- 
Undoubtedly,  however,  the  wealth   of  the  natives  is  ba<¥ 
invested  more  freely  in  their  own  industries  than  used  lo  be*' 
case.     Mexican  industry  was  formerly  confined  pretty  mn<A  ^ 
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the  production  af  pulque  nnd  tortillns ;  th<!  first  a  descriptloa  of 
beer,  itii.-  snimd  a  cake  mailn  of  mniy.tf,  or  Itidinn  ooro,  usually 
ettenbut.    Mr.  Brockli-tiurst  xnjsttuil  lie  '  nvvom>uld  txrinducrd 
U>  eal  the  Icrti/ltu,'  lliougl)  wby,  we  know  not,  fur  they  nte  said 
lo  be  very  ^ood — ^resemblin^  the  hot  cakes  vrlucb  Ibe  negriM-s 
nuke  in  many  paiU of  lite  tiouthem  States.   Tbeyform  tbe  biead 
of  the  Mexican  poor,  and  a  labouring  man's  wife  is  obliged  to 
«oifc  vffTv  hard  to  make  tortHlas  cnoui;h  to  krcp  tbc  family  sup- 
plied.   Titer nutbor  found  them  'tougb  cnting,' but  othi^r  travellers 
ipe^k  <>f  ihein  with  a  miHlcrnlr! <Irgrc:r  of  rei(piK:L     As  for  fiut/jue, 
it  a  luade  out  of  the  Mcxie^n  abx-,  the  tint  stages  of  lUt:  prwerss 
not  altogether  calculated  lo  induce  a  stranger  to  take 
lly  to  tbe  national  drink.     Mr.  Brocklchunt  seems  to  hare 
i  nnusually  hard  to  please,  for  as  he  would  not  accept  tor- 
'for  bread,  to  he  would  not  adopt  pulque  for  a  bovcra-^e. 
liBsde  several  sitrmpts  to  drink  it,'  he  says,  'but  it  was  im- 
ible.     A  tnistuic  of  sour  biittennilk  nnd   Hnrrf^atc  water 
lid  be  preferable.'     On  the  other  bond,  Mr.  Ruxloii  tells  us 
the  found  il,  when  fre«ti,  'thv  most  cooling,  refreshing,  and 
lAlidous  drink,  thai  ever  was  invented  for  thirsty  mortal.'   Thus 
dically  does  the  testimony  of  travellers  difler  on  |M>iiits  appa- 
ij  to  easily   aetiled   as  this.     In   any  case,  the  .Mexican 
nmcnt  profits  largely  by  the  manufacture  of  pulnue,  tho 
Its  from  the  duty  levied  upon  it  in   the  city  of  Mexico 
amounting  to  about  '2001,  a  day.     Pulqui;  is  cheap,  and 
!  working-man  seems  well  contented  to  live  upon  lliut  and 
dance  of  tortitlas,  although  il  is  nut  very  diflicult  to  obtain 
>  lur  variety  of  provisions^  iu  a  coonlry  where  beef  is  only  six- 
ee  a  pound  and  a  large  turkey  may  be  bought  for  three  or 
rsbillings.     The  hotcl-lables  are  always  kept  fairly  supplied 
nhe  licnefit  of  travellers,  but  the  best  TeMawrant  is  kept  by  an 
g'ltthman,  who  originally  nent  to  Mexico  to  assist  in  a  cotton 
Kvenlually  lie  opened  tbc  rating-bousv  in  the  Calle 
^nrio,  and    undertook   lo  supply  nothing  but   veritable  old 
tO|lith  fare — beef,  potatoes,  apple-tart,  and  plum-podding.     It 
[jg  1  singular  fact  that  the  two  best  restaurants  in  tbc  city  of  New 
tfirit  are  kept  iiy  foreigners,  one  a  Swiss,  tbc  other  an  Eoglisb- 
ten,  and  nowhere  in  tbe  world  is  a  better  dinner  to  be  obtained 
Mun  at  inlher  of  these  cslablishinenls. 

Mr.  llntrklehurst  could  scarcely  have  given  a  satisfactory 
Account  of  tbe  time  which  be  xju'nt  in  .\fexico,  if  be  bad  failed  to 
"^iSte  himself  familiar  with  some  of  tbe  remains  of  the  ancient 
Oties  of  the  valley.  No  traveller  of  intelligence  could  find 
■iasclf  on  the  site  of  the  Aztec  captul,  without  wishing  to  sec 
"•o  nuns  of  tbe  old  '  habitation  of  the   gods,'  Teolihuncan, 
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where  two  pyramids  were  crectnl  and  dedicated  to  the 
moon.  Tinpiml  vegetation  baa  fon-ed  its  way  amoa^  tl 
stone*,  but  FiP«Tiit  wna  mistakrn  in  snppoiing  thnt  the  pjB 
raidul  form  of  (hew!  ttructun-s  wik«  no  lunger  to  be  dctiidd 
The  main  oullitii!*  are  »k  dt-iir  a*  lb ey  ever  were.  In  uog  < 
these  nvTamxds,  (here  in  an  apartment  suppasod  to  bare  bM 
intend«I  as  a  receptacle  for  the  ashes  of  some  renowned  chid 
On  the  summit  ol  the  larf^r  pyramid  there  was  odcv  a  tempt| 
containing  a  statue  of  the  snn,  its  breast  covemi  with  'a  plaie4 
burnished  goUI  nnd  silrrr,  on  which  the  first  my*  of  the  riiii^ 
luminary  ri-Ji(ril.'     Thix  «tatu<-,  or  a  pari  of  it,  was  still  uxtttii^ 

the  beginning  of  l.-k»t  ctrntury,  but,  as  Prei<^olt  says,  it  «l 
^demolished  by  tbe  indefatigable  Bisbop  Zumarraga,  wbe^ 
hand  fell  more  heavily  than  that  of  Time  itself  oa  the  Aztd 
monumcnta.'  Near  these  pyramids  were  many  smaller  oad 
and  around  them  all  there  stretched  a  city,  l>clieTed  to  havl 
been  not  less  than  twenty  miles  in  cirrumfrrfme.  Very  *Ii|H 
vrstig<!s  of  all  tbi«  arc  irnw  to  be  Kiwn.  Mr.  Broclclirhurst,  iDclera 
sinli-s  that  it  would  he  easy  for  any  one  to  ride  orer  the  gmilH 
without  suspecting  ibal  a  ruined  city  lay  beneath  his  feel.  H 
noticed,  however,  tliat  a  plough  in  a  neighbouring  field  m 
turning  up  bioken  pottery  and  small  heads  of  idols,  madt  d 
clay,  and  of  these  he  obtained  several  spccimons,  sKelcbn  J 
which  are  given  at  the  end  of  his  volume.  But  who  liail( 
these  pyramids,  or  who  resided  in  the  city  adjoining  iksj 
Mr,  Brocklehurrt  knows  no  man  than  other  enquinrnt  ■!■ 
buxt'-  precednl  biin.  When  wc  are  told  that  the  probabtlitT til 
thai  the  Toltecs  did  it  all,  we  still  require  to  be  told  nbol^ 
Tolicei  were,  aud  whence  Ibey  came ;  and  concerning  iha« 
material  points  we  know  next  to  nothing. 

The  author  also  paid  a  visit  to  another  spot  of  great  hiitetp 
interest — tbe  site  of  tbe  once  proud  city  of  Cbolula.  When  iM 
S|)anianlK  first  enten-d  the  country,  there  arc  said  to  have  b«* 
twenty  thousand  houses  within  the  city  walls,  and  even  thcffl  % 
was  of  great  antiquity.  It  was  in  this  place  (bat  tbe  fait-bsiRl 
god  Quetzalcoail  spent  twenty  years  of  his  life  instructing  6^ 
people,  and  here,  doubtless,  his  return  was  anxiously  looknl  fo^ 
In  his  honour  a  great  pyramid  was  raised,  177  feet  in  height  u4 
I'l^.^feet  in  length,  (ne.trivKlwircasIongns  the  great  pyranudiJ 
Cheops.'  On  (he  summit  was  placed  an  efligv  of  the  mystcrKB 
god,  and  pilgrims  came  from  afar  to  pay  homage  to  it.  TU 
citv  was  filled  with  priests,  and,  as  superstition  strengtheaed  n 
hold  upon  the  Aatecs,  even  the  temple  of  the  fair  god  wa 
stained  with  (he  outpouring  of  human  blood.  Some  of  the  fortj 
writers   hare  stated   that  six  thousand  rictims  were  annuaOj 
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oSefiei]  up  in  tliis  citj  alone.  It  wn*  Iicrc  that  Cortes  com* 
mitlvil  one  of  the  darkest  deLiU  of  hx*  life,  in  onlciSng;  t)iR 
tDAuacre  of  iieurly  six  tbouaanil  of  lliu  chii^f  jKrcDnngL-c  of 
ihe  city,  whom  he  had  first  invited  to  meet  biro,  and  whom  he 
Olt  to  piece*  at  the  very  moment  of  ihoir  greeting  him  as 
-llicads.  There  was  no  re»1  justification  for  the  crime.  Cortes 
'tad  been  hospitably  rcceivn),  ttnd  no  one  suspected  ftny  harm. 
3at  the  Spaniih  c;onf|uc;ri)r  rhosi!  to  briicrc,  or  to  rcprcsf'nt 
iflerurards  th.-it  lii--  bi^licrvml,  that  trea<;h<^y  wn«  inteniled,  and 
be  determined  upon  the  slaughter.  The  ablest  apiilogixt 
f  bas  ever  had — Prescott — is  ohliRed  to  :idiuit  that  the  '  puaisb* 
CM  thus  inflicted  was  excessive,'  Bm  he  goes  on  to  declare 
Uat  the  '  atrocities  at  Cbolula'  were 'not  wo  bad  as  those  tn- 
OQ  the  dcscrndanta  of  these  very  Spamnrda  ...  by  the 
iliifa  at  Itailajiu.'  So  easy  is  it  for  a  mnn  who  means  to  be 
FUtsnd  im[»itial  to  Iokl'  all  power  of  weighing  facts,  when  once 
lUt  feelings  or  inclinations  have  led  him  to  undertake  the 
Idtfrnce  of  some  favourite  character  in  history.  .\U  the  accounts 
lofCoTtcs'  proccniings  in  Mexico  were  written  by  bis  own  per- 
jlNial  friends,  and  yet  they  nfl'ord  no  shadow  of  excuse  for  the 
jwttacre  at  Cbolula.  The  principal  reason  assigned  for  it  by 
ICutn — and  it  nppcars  to  have  fully  utisficd  Prescolt — was 
IBm  the  Indian  mistress  of  the  conqueror,  Marina,  told  the  story 
[•f  itie  wife  of  a  caci(|ue  having  c<nifcxxeil  to  hrr  that  n  plot  was 
to  kill  Cones  and  his  followers.  This  sort  of  excuse 
r*  massacre  has  been  assigned  many  a  time  before  and  since 
!  lime  of  Cortes ;  but  it  is  sarprising  that  Prescott  adopted  it 
hnut  a  question. 

AnI  what  remains  of  Cholula  now  ?  Mr.  Brocklehurst  speaks 
|«i  the  view  which  is  to  Ix;  bad  from  the  top  of  the  piRimids 
1  lelU  OS  that  he  counted  ihirtr^four  ehurx^hes,  *  two  or  thrve 
them  large  enough  to  remind  one  of  our  St.  Fnul's.'  Hut 
Here  seems  to  have  been  nothing  else  to  strike  his  attention. 
'  a  thousand  other  cities  of  ancient  times,  there  is  scarcely 
Yvui  Btone  of  Cholula  left  upon  another.  The  reign  of  the 
FSp«ni»h  monks  was  more  fatal  to  Mexican  antiquities  than  any 
I  oitcr  destructive  agency.  The  old  cities  of  Hntish  India  often 
injury  from  the  bnndit  of  natives,  but  under  Kngllsh 
■sneh  relics  as  were  left  have  been  carefully  prescrveil  from 
[^traction.  I'he  Spaniards  took  a  dilTerent  spirit  with  them 
"into  every  country  which  they  conqnered.  They  were  fired  with 
sbolyzeal  to  obliterate  every  mark  of  the  heathen.  Thus  it 
fiippens  tbsl  in  their  old  paths  we  always  find  ample  evidences 
uf  (heir  own  occupation,  but  seldom  any  important  relics  of  the 
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pnopli!  n-lio  prccedMl  thpm.     The  *  besom  of  destructic 
variably  swept  remarkably  clean  in  their  bands. 

Ainoog  the  Aztpc  remains  wbicb  escaped  utter  deslrudioa 
the  celebrated  'Calendar  Stone,'  now  fijed  in  the  outer  wail 
the  cathedral  lower.  An  inscxiption  which  it  bears  deBcnbrs 
W  the*  sun  stone,'  and  the  .Mexican  method  of  nttmbering  ll 
yean  is  depiirU-d  upon  it  in  bieioglypbics.  Nothing  sorprix 
the  Spuiish  conoueTors  more  tlian  the  accuracy  with  which  d 
Axtncx  computed  time.  Prescott  states  that  the  *  EuropM 
nickonioiK  w"*  nearly  eleven  days  in  advance  of  the  exact  tuai 
or  in  other  words,  of  the  rci'koning  of  tho  barbarous  AxtMl 
and  this  be  justly  regard*  a*  '  a  n-niarkal>le  fact.'  Tbrir  fO) 
was  divided  into  eigbtu-n  months  of  twenty  days  rncfa,  vi4 
fiw  days  added,  as  in  Egypt,  to  make  up  ilie  full  nuinhri 
365.  As  there  nt^re  six  hours  still  to  be  ncrotintcd  fi^ 
they  added  twelve  days  and  a  half  at  the  expiration  uf  em] 
fifty-two  years,  '  which  brought  them,  within  an  almost  mqt 
prcciable  fraction,  to  the  exact  length  of  the  tropical  yesr.il 
Cttablishcd  by  the  most  accurate  observations.'  •  The  prob* 
bility  seems  to  tie  that  the  Aztircs  derived  this  system  frum  Al 
ToltccB.  who  must  have  obtained  some  of  their  koowMg^ 
fn)m  Asia.  The  Axtecs  reckoned  all  tlie  events  in  their  epoA 
from  the  year  lOVI  of  our  era,  the  period  at  which  &if 
reformed  their  calentlar.  The  priests,  however,  hod  aflDdtf 
calendar  for  their  own  use,  based  upon  astrolog)',  of  wliidi  bmC 
of  them  were  professors.  Even  the  Cboldcans  were  not  ^imIhJ 
astrologisu  than  the  Aztecs,  and  we  need  no  further  proof  tbl 
the  heavenly  bodies  were  closely  and  accurately  obsm-ed,  tlus) 
we  find  in  the  fact  that  the  true  length  of  the  tropical  y* 
had  lle(^n  ascertained  lonjj;  befurt!  scientific  instruments  irae 
even  thought  of.  Their  re]i);iuus  fe«tival*  were  regulaltd  hj 
the  movements  of  these  bodies,  hut  with  their  knowledge  «u 
mingled  so  vast  a  mass  of  superstition,  that  it  i*  difficult  t> 
discern  n  gleam  of  light  through  tho  thick  darkness.  Titi 
cyde  of  fifty-two  years  came  to  an  end  amid  scenes  of  bonJUt: 
barbarity,  for  the  people  thought  that  the  son  would  disapfCt 
for  ever,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  propitiate  the  sun  godiilk' 
Iioman  blood.  'I'he  noblest  victim  tliey  i»uld  find  was  drag;^' 
to  the  lop  of  a  mountain,  his  h<^art  torn  from  his  breast,  and  hit' 
body  thrown  upon  a  burning  pile,  from  which  the  'new  fire'w* 
carried  all  over  the  country.  The  sacrtftcial  stone  on  MA 
most  of  the  living  saerificei  were  stretched  is  ptvserved  is  tk 
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garden  of  thir  Muicum  at  Mexico,  for  by  a  luckj  chance  it  was 
wved  fiom  being  broken  (o  pieces  when  it  was  disinterred  io 
1<91.  Some  woikmcn  wcrr  repairingthr  pavement  in  the  Plaza 
vHcn  this  stone  wac  unearthed,  and  n  canon  of  the  Cathrdial 
happrning  tit  bi>  pansiiig  the  «pot  at  the  time,  he  directrfl  it  to 
be  earned  to  the  cemtlcrv,  where  it  remained  until  the  i^panish 
nle  was  fiuallv  overthrown.  These  stones,  and  the  figure  of 
CmU,  or  Coailicue,  nre  the  most  curious  of  the  Aztoe  relies. 
'  name  of  this  );o(I(less!s  supposed,  according  to  Mr.  Brockle- 
",  to  denote  'the  earth  at  night,  or  death,'  but  there  was  a 
goddess  of  death,  Teiigamiqui ;  n  figure  of  the  idol 
;  given  at  the  end  of  the  volume  before  us.  Coatl  was  the 
nttkable  deity  who  was  beli(-ved  to  have  been  the  firxl 
the  woman,  as  we  have  already  said,  who  '  brought 
I  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe.'      Mr.  Brocklehurst  gives 

Earticulars   concerning   her  worship,  which  we  do  not 
er  to  have  met  with  before: — 

r'llQ  goddtNi  waK  ctintiiiionid  the  jirogcnitrtx  of  tnankind ;  iihe  wan 

BtAlpiwd  in  the  giraiid  temph:  of  tho  City  of  Mtxivo,  Ui  a  part  of 

iBbiuULiiig  called  Allanliee,  wliicli  in  dcnviul  frem  Atlnnbtli,  nsni- 

—  Q  Urge  figure  in  tho  caftli ;    a  wotnnn  woo  HiMTrilKiud  tn  Iter 

_  ytar  in  the  Tzaonalli,  whieh  meaiiH  "  tlie  plane  of  Knaktss;" 

iqifwoZH  to  have  had  Mveral  difCuruiit  iiauieii,  iu  aeeorduioit  with 

Tuioua   attribule8 ;    niiil    ports   of    thu    umauteutaliuu   at   t)iu 

*rcre   alirayH    iiitriiduoud  iu  the  statuea  of  HuilzilopochtU, 

atl,  and  other  deitka  desoeuded  from  hor.     The  Dumber 

huda  on   the  statue  are  ajmbols  of  the  creative  power  of  the 

H ;  the  skull  omaraeDt  am  the  waiatbelt  repre8CDt«  HictlancihuAtl, 

idly  of  di:alh,  as  eho   was  supposed   to  receive   tbo  bodies 

'  ill  who  died,  and  to  keep  them  iu  hor  boeoiu  till  tlio  day  of 

tsal  teeurrocUou.     The  teeth  of  TIoloc,  the  god  of  tbo  waters, 

httrodnced   as   eigiiifying   that    the    grcialer  deities    of  earth, 

,  otator,  and    fire,  were  thought   to  roposo   on  water,  and  Iho 

of  these  dcitiea  are  generally  omameutod  with  shells  of  the 

ItlietbcT  the  numerouv  milroads  which  arc  now  proposed  arc 
'oed  to  be  constructed  is  a  very  doubtful  point,  but  the 
eller  in  Mexico,  even  under  present  circum«lanci'»,  is  very 
Burh  belter  olT  than  were  the  travellers  of  the  last  generation. 
W»  may  lie  pardoned  for  rec<-iving  with  some  scepticism  Mr. 
wurklehuTsis  at&ettion  that  life  and  projwity  are  sale,  but  it  is 
P*aible  to  get  to  sucli  a  place  as  Puebia,  for  instance — about 
•Wnty-six  miles  from  the  city  ef  Mexico — without  ineuiring 
^y  Mrious  risk,  for  the  railroad  between  the  two  jioints  is 
dy  open.     When  Mr.  Kuxton  visited  Pucbia,  tlie  driver  of 
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the  coach  rrpcatciilj-  waniGid  the  p&sscngrrs  lener  mucho  eviJaJt, , 
to  keep  8  sharp  look  oat,  &nd  occasionulljr  h«  Mould  iafbW' 
them  thnt  tlicj  were  in  a  partictilnrlj  dangeruui  pluce,  uidtbtt' 
it  V(as  aevciSiiTy  lu  li»ve  llwir  annx  in  iisuMnets.  Crone*  Wf  I 
the  roadside,  a(  frequent  iiiti.-rf';tl!i,  marked  the  tpota  wboa 
unfortunate  Iraveller*  had  fallen.  Even  in  the  inn-yanl  »II 
Puebia,  a  robber  coolly  came  up  (o  the  coach,  counted  ihepa*^ 
aengers,  look  note  of  tiie  arioG  the;  carrii-i),  nnil  rode  nS  unnxH 
Icited.  In  those  days,  according  (o  Mr.  Kustnn,  men  ut  good 
social  pcitilion  di<)  not  soriiple  to  rc«4>rt  Ut  the  road  to  repleoiifa 
tlteir  empt}'  pur«^«,  and  it  will  l>e  rvnieinbend  that  tniailioB^ 
of  the  Name  kind  lingi-r  about  the  great  York  road  and  Honni 
slow  Ilealh.  The  Mexicans  have  tnana^d  to  lessen  thLseTil| 
if  they  have  not  reformed  it  altogether.  The  trains  run  Jtf^ 
larly,  and  the  hotel  is  no  longer  (he  head -quarters  of  rubM 
chieftains.  In  fact,  Mr.  Brorklehurat  assures  us  that  lienri 
accommiKlation  exists  llirrr  than  he  fouml  anywhere  else  ifl 
Mexico  ]  the  pleatajit  wurroundings  of  the  houjo?  may  have  pfe< 
disposed  him  iu  its  favi>ur — clean  lahies  in  the  verandahs,  shrahxi 
flowers,  sinking  birds,  an  ohlij^iuii,'  landlord,  *  a  very  pretty  viilt' 
and  moderate  charge*.  Everj  body  is  n'illin)^  to  praise  an  i«n| 
of  that  kind,  when  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  meet  witk  t.', 
Puebia  is  a  flourishing  city,  (hough  we  should  doubt  whetbfr 
it  has  much  incrcasr<l  in  population  or  wealth  since  Mr.  KuiM 
visited  it.  Th<Tr  is  no  better  place  for  the  purrhasm  of  Ihllt 
mcmentiies  of  a  Mexienn  Journey,  the  various  pTodactioos* 
the  country  being  well  represented  in  the  shops.  Scenes  W 
local  life — marketing,  groups  of  peasants,  bull-fij-hls,  ajidi* 
forth — arc  modelled  with  great  skill  in  wax,  and  the  HeWI 
colouring  renders  them  highly  effectirc ;  which  is  more,  by  Af 
way,  than  can  be  said  for  the  colouring  of  some  of  Mr,  Brotklt-l 
hurst's  drawings.  At  Puebia,  too,  there  are  many  airi«»i 
churches  to  Ix  seen,  the  walls  of  one  of  them  being  psneJMn) 
with  paintings  of  the  Virgin,  'representing  her  in  niofetbB; 
four  huudiud  different  characters,  as  mediator,  reliever  in  (*•*! 
of  so  many  sicknesses  or  distresses.*  Many  of  the  chunl0| 
seen  by  Mr.  Ruslon  have  been  destroyed,  or  turned  lo  tr<viiV, 
uses.  Considering  the  proximity  of  Puebia  to  Cholula,  tbo') 
is  scarcely  any  town  in  Mexico  which  is  so  well  worthy  1^ 
notice  of  the  ICurojiean. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  .Mr.  Krocklehunt's  volume  m*j  uiio^ 
many  other  English  ttaveller*  lo  undertake  a  tour  in  Mew'^ 
especially  at  a  time  like  this,  when  the  Mexicans  are  end*" 
Touring  to  retrieve  their  character  before  the  world  for  boofT 
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?^m  for  law.      We   hope  thev  will   fulfil   their 

it  is  cridcDt  that  the)-  have  still  much  to  Irani 
the  tnannrrs    and  customs  in  use  amonf;  civilized 

a  New  York  paper  o(  the  24th  of  Fvforuai;  Inst,  nn 
sued  of  nn  incident,  which  i>  not  calculntcd  to  pro- 
ch-desiTed  influx  of  '  foreign  capital.'     An  outbreak 

ODA  of  the  mines  at  Pin<)«  Altox,  and  one  of  the 
u  shot.  The  owner,  either  an  Englifthman  or  an 
:hen  went  forward  and  addressed  the  throng,  '  with 

and  in  a  courteous  manner.'  Finding  that  he  was 
eiTC  nothing  belter  for  his  ttaias  than  huti  words  and 
tones,  be  turned  to  go  back  into  bis  bouse,  and  waa 
It  in  the  heat].  It  Is  true  tltat  tlte  '  authoritit^t '  be- 
wlves  vigortiusly  upon  hearing  of  this  wurder ;  so 
indeed,  that  five  men  were  executed  before  nighl, 
;her  thej  had  unvtUinjg  to  do  with  the  outraf;e  does 
.ppear.     Tbeobject  of  making  these  'examples'  wag 

'corrective  influence 'on  the  *  malicious  impreuions 
crcat(>d  abroad.*  This  wat  a  very  luituml  wish,  and 
'e  influence,  we  must  admit,  was  strong  in  itself,  and 
likrly  to  make  a  temporary  imprrssion  in  Oiihuahua. 
nev«?r  goes  by  preremnce  to  a  plate  where  the  owner 
ble  (o  be  shot  any  day  on  his  own  iloontep,  even 
men  should  l>e  lynched  for  the  crime.  The  inducis- 
ttl«  down  in  a  locality  of  that  description  are  not 
»h  ;  and  if  a  capitalist  specially  desires  to  carry  his 
huids  whenever  he  stirs  out  of  doors,  there  is  no 
r  liim  to  go  so  far  at  Mexico.  He  has  only  to 
risti  landlord. 
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Abt.  III. — 1.  A  New  History  qf  the  Englith  Stage. 
FitigcTaia,  M.A.,  F.S.A.     2  toU.     London,  188:2. 

2.  NoUt  ujxm  somt  of  Shakspeare's  Itai/s.    By  Frano 
KAinble.     LondoD,  1882. 

3.  English  Dramatists  of  To'dag.  By  William  Archer. 
1882. 

4.  Letters  on  some  of  Shaispfore^s  Female  Characters.  1 
wbo  has  personated  them  (Hcica  Fan<;it).  '  UImI 
Msgadne,   1881-3. 

IN    Jatnrs    Wright'*    '  HUliinii     H!stiiiin!cA'    publ 
1699 — It  very  rare  [MinpUlet,  incluiled  by  Air. 
lli«  Mtwml    vulume  of  bis  valuable  terles  of   reprint 
'The  Eiij^Iiab  Garner' — are  to   be  found   tome   of  I 
instructive    facta  connected  with    the    bislory  of  the 
stage.     The  ivritrr  had  not  seen  the  theatres  and  actoi 
Shakspearran  era  ;  but  he  was  old  enough  to  have 
thouc  who    had.      'Shnkspenre,*  says  one  of  the    spa 
the    Dialogue,  into  which    the    pamphlet  is  cast,  'Sh 

firh»l,  aa  1  liave  lieard,  was  a  mucli  iMtlcr  poet  than 
uilja^.  Hemming  and  others  of  the  older  sort,  wi 
before  I  knew  the  lou  ii.'  So  too  was  their  '  fellovr/ 
AUeyn,  who,  be  tells  ua,  'having  no  issue,  built  an<l 
endowed  Dulwich  College  in  ICly  for  a  master,  a  wan 
fellows,  twelve  aged  poor  people,  and  twelve  poor  U 
'A  noble  charity,'  adds  the  speaker,  little  thinking 
truly  noble  proportions  it  has  since  developed.  Of 
cessors  of  the  actors  of  Sluikspeare's  day,  Loirin, 
and  others,  who  had  inherited  their  traditions,  be  tells 
in  his  time,  *  befoie  the  Civil  Wars,  Lowin  used  to 
applause  FaJstnlf,  Morose,  Volpone,  and  Mammon  il 
.'\lchemist,"  Melantiu*  in  "The  Maid's  Tragedy.' 
act«-d  Hamlet  incomparably  well ;  lago,  Trucwit  i 
Silent  Woman,"  and  Fan  in  "The  Aldiemist."  An 
same  time  Amynlor  was  played  by  Slejiheii  Hammer 
was  at  first  a  most  noted  and  beautiful  woman>acB 
afterwards  he  acted  with  equal  grace  and  applause 
lover's  part.* 

Tbc  chief  amcmg  the  next  race  of  actors  were  Hart, 
Bnrt,  Lucy,  Clun,  and  Shotlerell.  Those  who  had 
predecessors  thought  tliem  as  far  inferior  to  the  e«rliM 
they  were  thcmselres  superior  to  those  who  followed  tl 
dare  assure  you,'  says  one  of  the  speakers  in  Wright's  I 
'  if  my  fancy  and  memory  are  not  partial— for  men  of 
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l4>  be  orcr-indul^nt  to  the  thoughts  of  thpir  youthful 
•^— 1  lay,  the  Bt-tOTS  1  hare  seen  before  the  wars,  Lowin, 
riylor,  Potlani,  and  some  othprs,  wpit  almost  ss  far  Iwjcind 
lutandbit  cotupaiijr  a.-t  those  were  iM'fonil  [hcsc  now  in  hcin^;!' 
kit  curious  to  obsen-4!  how  i-aily  the  complaint  Ixigint,  that 
bearton  of  thp  preaent  genLTalioii  are  never  njual  to  tbo»e  of 
iw  ]Kitt.  What  <Io«s  Pope  tell  u*  about  Betterton,  the  great 
iclorufilic  Restoration  period?  'I  was,*  be  sajrs,  'acquainted 
rii  Betterton  from  a  boy.  .  .  .  Yes,  I  really  think  Bclterlon 
be  best  actor  I  ercr  xnw  ;  but  1  oU(;bt  to  tell  you  at  the  same 
llDC,  that  in  Bettertoii's  days  thr  older  sort  of  jMn)pl«  talked  of 
^'s  bcinp  his  superior, Just  as  we  ilo  nf  IJeltirrtou's  being 
opcrior  to  those  dqw.*  Pope  himself  did  not  fall,  bowevf-r, 
nto  the  cant  of  the  ^laudator  tfmporis  aeii ;'  for,  thoui^h  «d- 
Qtiog  lintterton  as  be  did,  and  familiar  witb  the  escellrncc  of 
wrtoa  Booth,  on  whom  Bctterton's  mantle  was  supposed  to 
Isre  fallen,  he  told  Lord  Orrery,  after  seeing  Oarritrk  in 
'nidiard  III.,'  'that  young  man  never  bad  his  equal  as  an 
xtor,  and  be  will  nt-rer  have  .a  rival.'  Contrast  witb  this  the 
WMvk  of  Lady  Louisa  iMeyrick,  wlivn,  having  been  taken  to 
nMrv.  Siddons,  who  was  then  drawing  all  London  in  homage 
B  ber  feet,  she  protested  that,  compared  witb  Mrs.  Porter,  the 
■narite  of  her  youth,  Kfrs.  SiddonVs  griet  was  '  the  grief  of  n 
AsMMnonger's  wife.'  Lady  Louisa  Ale>Tiek  may  have  been 
iWiy  ehver  person,  but  one  may  safely  back  the  instinctive 
■dniralton  of  the  public  on  a  question  of  this  »»rt  against  her 
ndilection*  for  ber  youthful  favourite's  powers  of  pathetic 
SpTBSSion.  It  was  not  chielly  in  pathos,  however,  but  in  passion, 
«t  Mrs.  Porter  was  thought  to  excel.  Of  Mrs.  Porter,  Dr. 
labuon,  speaking:  to  Mrs.  Siddons,  said,  that  be  had  never  seen 
icreqiuillpd 'in  the  vehemence  of  rage,'  This  view  is  confinned 

!'  Victor  in  bis  '  History  of  the  Theatres,'  who  spi^aka  of  '  the 
Frsied  dignity  of  her  mien,'  and  ber  'spirited  ptupriely  in  all 
lancterK  of  rage;'  but,  he  adds,  'when  grief  and  tenderness 
llWSted  her,  slie  sohsiile<l  into  tlu^  most  afie«ting  softness.'  * 
*e  sees,  therefore,  lliat  I.july  Meyrick's  prepossession  was  not 
twlly  without  warrant.  Still,  against  ber  verdict  may  be  set 
Wnf  Mrs.  Kilty  Clive,  as  good  a  judge  as  any  woman  of  Iter 
^B»d  one  who  spoke  with  the  ripe  experience  fif  a  retired 


wliot  CoUcy  CiM*r  linil  miiil.  nml  in  . 
,  - — a'*  oealMnp'Vsry,  Mri.  BArry.    '  In  I'linmri  . 
■WSil  Ajmlly,  bar  mltD  sad  motion  mijinrl),  ntul  p   . 
°U,dr*r,  iui<l  viioog.  *o  tliut  do  vlnlpncv  nf  )iiii«iiii:  . 
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actress,  who  said  in  1782  of  Mn.  Siddons's  acting,  that  ii 
•  all  truth  and  bcwuty  frtiin  brginning  to  end.' 

Kilt  to  return  to  VVrif;hl'«  jininjitilH.  At  tlie  time  ibe  Ciiil 
Wnn  broke  out,  be  telU  u*,  there  were  iu  London  no  km 
than  five  tbealres,  the  companies  at  which  *al!  got  moncr.ani 
lived  in  reputation,  especially  those  of  the  "  Blackfriars, '  «bl 
were  men  of  grave  and  sober  bchariour;'  whereas  in  16W 
there '  were  only  two,  and  thcM  could  bardiy  subsist.'  Tbe 
reason  assigned  for  ibis  is  that,  nltb<Higb  l^indon  ivas  Dot  id  tie 
early  days  half  so  |>o{>ulou*,  tbi^  jiritrcs  of  aditiisstou  were  tasiE, 
and  the  behaviour  of  (be  audii-ncv  decorous,  '  which  made  Trn 
good  people  tbink  a  play  an  inuocent  diversion  for  an  bosTK^ 
two,  tbe  plays  being  tben,  for  the  most  part,  more  instmctm 
and  moral.'  After  the  Restoration,  however,  the  female  pan  l( 
the  audience  was  largely  composed  of  very  equivocal  elemealb 
plying  their  trade  'with  vizard -masks,  uce-asiiining  coudMsl 
(juarrttls  and  abuses ;  so  that  many  of  the  more  civUixed  pans' 
the  town  are  uneasy  in  tbe  company,  and  shun  the  thestn  ** 
ibey  would  a  house  of  scandal.' 

On  the  stage,  too,  as  well  as  in  front  of  it,  the  state  of  tltiap 
was  such  as  to  drive  quiet  citizens  away  from  tbe  ibcaw*- 
Swords  were  occasionally  drawn  in  the  brawls  which  arose «■ 
the  stage  itself  (from  which,  it  will  be  rcmrmbercd,  the  palf' 
wen*  not  in  those  days  excrlu<le<)),  Iietween  rival  gallants  for  dt 
favours  of  tbe  Itona  Itobns  of  tbe  stiene.  And  LanitbiiK 
writing  in  1091,  records  that  he  "once  saw  a  real  tragedy  in  ^ 
pit  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  where  ,\lr.  Scrope  received  a  mortu 
wound  from  Sir  T.  Armstrong,  and  died  presently  after  beit{ 
removed  to  a  bou»^  opposite  tbe  theatre.' 

Such  being  tbe  state  of  the  audiences,  the  plays  bocamci  si  * 
matter  of  course,  filled  to  the  taste  and  cliaracter  of  the  idle  uM 
profligate  fops  and  debaucbt-es,  of  whom  they  were  largdj 
composed.  The  stage  always  has  retlfcteil,  and  always  w>" 
reflect  in  a  great  measure,  the  tone  and  ijuality  of  tli«  pobK 
that  supports  it.  *The  drama's  laws  the  diama*s  patrons  gim 
and  tbal  wc  had  line  plays  in  th<-  days  of  Elizabeth  and  JaX* 
was  simply  due  to  the  niascuUne  tastes  of  the  public  for  win* 
tbey  were  provided.  And  what  that  public  must  have  b««-" 
what  strong  heads  and  sound  heaits  used  to  be  found  within  >^ 
area  of  the  'Globe'  or  the  '  Fortune'  theatres,  no  one  itist  i* 
conversant  with  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  period  caa  hif 
much  difficulty  in  divining.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure— ti' 
men  who  wrote  for  these  theatres  were  careful  not  to  write  of 
the  heads  of  their  public.  To  have  done  so  would  have  i'** 
rain.     So  when  they  put  into  their  work  all  that  vigonr  «* 
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Ml  in  plot  sad  cbarador,  &U  th&t  in>*Iih  of  thought, 
im>  of  imagoiTi  tb*t  splendour  and  variptj  of  rb^thmica) 
which  wr  fiml  in  thctn,  it  must  hnvc  been  because  thcjr 
ley  wt-rc  spc^nking  to  cnrs  that  were  nctisitive  to  the 
>f  well-graTMl  tprmrh,  nnd  th.it  thrir  work  would  find  a 
btic  rcspoiiite  in  the  intellect  and  the  iinagiiiatton  of  their 
M^ho  will  t,!ky  that  in  our  own  da;;*  of  bouted  calture 
ily-flprpad  cduc&tion  the  i^uidtues  thut  distiii;;nish  the 
if  nhat  is  called  the  Elizabethan  Drama  would  find  the 
lonnt  of  appreciation  in  any  of  our  theatres, — that  their 
would  be  undersinod,  their  delicate  fancies  be  fol- 
leir  subtle  suggestions  i>f  motive  or  character  be  caught 
ihed,  their  fearless  grappling  with  tlie  great  problems  of 
and  hereafter  be  welcomed,  as  they  roust  hare  be«o 
)  great  plars  of  Marlowe,  Shaktpeare,  Middlelon, 
[Chapman,  Massinger,  or  Webster,  were  6rst  put  upon 
?  It  was,  let  us  always  remember,  to  the  brains  and 
f  their  hearers,  snd  to  them  alone,  that  these  writers 
rust  in  onlcr  to  piece  out  and  give  reality  to  the  in- 
of  their  Muse.  *  What  here  sludl  miss,  our  toil  shall 
mend,'  suy*  the  speaker  of  the  Prologue  to  '  Romeo 
t.'  That  ii,  we  shall  try  hy  our  acting  to  make  you 
nr  shortcomings  in  sci-nery  and  stage  appointments ; 
condition  to  acconiplithlng  this  retuli  was,  that  their 
lould  'with  patient  cars  attend.'  Audience  bad  to  unite 
or  in  making  n  play's  success.  '  Work,  work,  your 
;  says  the  Chorus  ('Henry  V.,'  Act  III.), 

'  And  Mrnrin  soo  n  siege : 
Bchohl  thn  ori^nanco  on  their  corriagoK, 
With  fated  niotiths  gaping  on  girded  Harfeur  I ' 

eagre  appointments  of  thi;  stage  could  do  nothing 
carrying  the  spcclalor  either  to  the  field  of  Agineourt, 
ts  of  \'eiona,  or  the  ducat  palace  of  Venice.  The  actor 
Cting  might  enthral  'the  very  faculty  of  eye  and  ear;' 
Otiscd  imagination  of  the  listening  crowds  hod  to  do 
Only  then  couhl  they  hear  in  fan<ry  the  nightingale 
ler  nightly  s<mg  on  llie  pomegranate  tree  in  Cn[iuiet's 
or  picture  to  themselves  the  brooks,  and  thickets,  and 
1  lile,  of  the  Forest  of  Ardi-u  ;  or  the  rising  tumult  of 
under  the  stimulus  of  Maik  Antony's  e)ot|uen<:e,  as 
to  'the  wound  the  envious  Cssca  made'  on  the 
mighty  Julius.     As  is  well  remarked  in  Wright's 


t  argviBent  of  the  worth  of  the  play  and  actors  of  the  last 

age. 
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age,  and  euilj'  inferml  that  tbej  wen  mudt  tx^vnd  onn  in  thifcti 
coDsiilcr  that  they  cmmW  sujijiurt  thoiaselvca  mocelj'  from  their  «n 
merit,  the  woight  of  Ihu  uatt4!r,  and  (ha  gooclii«Bs  of  tlie  *ctm 
without  eccncs  uu<I  lau  liioc^j ;  ivhereaa  tlio  prceent  play*,  with  J^ 
their  sbijw,  tun  hiinlly  ilrow  ia  audiiiUce<,  uuldM  there  be  the  alfr 
fioiial  invitation  nf  «  Siguor  Piiloli,  a  Monsieur  I'Abb^,  or  eoBKWi 
foreign  rt'jale  eiproaetj  iii  the  bottom  of  tho  bilL' 

The  argument  will  apply  to  our  own  day.  Cogtnut  At 
amount  ol't-ajier  inlelligeiiw?  in  the  audience  ibal  went  to  lb 
appreciation  of  '  'I'he  Jtw  of  Malta,'  or  *  Othello,'  or  '  The  AJ- 
chemijt,'  when  they  were  first  pnxlucrd,  or  the  histrtonic  pe"w 
that  then  aent  home,  as  wc  know  it  did,  to  their  beaiu  ul 
feelings  what  Marlowe,  ShakspcnTw.  or  Ben  Jonson  hnd  ;;in> 
in  the»c  plays  for  the  actor*  to  interpret,  with  the  lutlei 
languor  of  a  modern  ntidieiice,  the  triviality  of  toostof^ 
(Iramns,  and  the  want  of  nervous  force  or  jdoiil  elevatioa  ■ 
ttw!  acton  of  tlie  new  school,  and  what  must  be  the  TnJiat 
Not  (laiteriu^,  certainly,  to  our  sclf-eateem,  whether  w«  ttpiJ 
authots,  actors,  or  audience. 

The  reason,  it  seems  to  as,  is  not  far  to  sedc.     The  the»tit«i 
the  Klizabcthnn  a<^,  poor  and  shabby  as  it  was  in  its  spptt''' 
mentu,    was  not  resorted  to  merely  as  a  place  of  amiucoM^ 
Life  itself  to  the  men  of  those  dnys  was  as  '  full  of  seiionfoai 
ns  it  w.ts  to  Dr.  John  Brown's  dog.      It  was  an  aren*  of  mU' 
effort  to  raise  the  individual  and  the  nation  to  a  btgher  Wl<* 
comfort,  security,  and  influence,  by  strenuous  action  and  n^ 
and  patriotic  thoughts.     Englishmen  were  proud  of  thdrliB*' 
age,  and  animated  by  a  stedfast  resolve,  not  only  to  miini* 
it,  but  to  transmit  it  enriched  :ind  strengthened  to  their  wicn^ 
aors.     Life,  bard  though  it  might  be  in  many  respects,  wiu  w|^ 
doubted  by  them  to  be  worth  living.     It  was  Ood's  best  pfl- 
■nd,  as  such,  to  be  worthily  and  reverently  umkI.      I'or  tiirm." 
for  us,  it  was  full  of  trrrihle  enigmas  ;  and  hound  in  with  impnr 
trahle  darkness.     Still,    through    all    its    clouds    tbe  blue  Af 
^oDe  here  and  there ;  and  men's  hearts  were  sustained  bj  li^ 
hope,  that  all  its  inequalities  and  seeming  unfairnesses  wnulu* 
redressed  in  a  hereafter,  as  to  which  they  had  no  miigirn^''' 
Books  were  few,  and  there  were  no  journals  from  which  nun 
could  take  their  npjnions  readv-maJc.     Thev  had  to  iMok  w 
themselves,  with  such  help  as  they  could  get  from  the  pulpit  li*' 
the  stage.     Their  minds  were  not  emasirulate<!  by  frivolity,  0" 
their  manhood  siipped  by  selfish  indulgence.     Woman  stilly 
served  for  them  her  ideal  charm,  and  thuy  delighted  to  eontaii- 
plate,  in  sucb  characters  as  their  dramatic  poets  placed  liefotc 
them,  the  beauty  and  purity  of  soul,  the  patient  heroism,  ii>i 
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of  devotion  aiul  tclf-ncrilice,  wkicb   in  homelier  fonns 

Ibe;  diemhetl  and  ivvcrencml  by  llieir  own  firesi(li->JL     To  such 

men,  a  theatre,  wbicb  {ilnred  '  high  actions  and  bigb  passions* 

iftote  tbein,  which  sj>ok<!  lit  (licoi  'thoughts  that  breathed  in 

watit  that  burned,'— which  condensed  in    beautiful   language 

t)at  clan^  to  the  memory  the  thoughts  that  bad  liern  struggling 

within  tiifmsclres  for  utterance, — which  showed  tlrnn  homaa 

brings  nnilcr  every  variety  of  trial,  sufTcring,  an<l  terojitation,-^ 

vbicb,  aborc  all,  widened    their   sympathies   by    calling    into 

plaj  tbe  great  universal  emotions  that  are  shared  alike  by  Kaiser 

Hid  by  peasant,  such  n  theatre   w:ls  no  mere  place  of  'ioDO- 

ttot  aiversiou  fur  an  hour  or  two.'     It  was  a  place  to  which 

mtn  went  niih  their  faculties  braced  up  to  listen  intently  and 

U  nn>(it  by  what  they  listened  to, — a  place  from  which  they 

Bttaway   food    for    afterrumi nation,    impulses    which    might 

^Bmce  their  Utcs,  and  memories  of  irieal  men  and  womea 

^H  would  be  thenceforth  as  real  for  t)u-in  as  any  of  their  own 

Uadblk,  if  not   indeed    more  real,  belter  comprehended,  and 

wOci  worth  compteUpndiog. 

Well  might  the  beil  brains  in  Euglaod  derote  themsiolvcs  to 
llxirork  of  writing  plays  for  audiences  lucb  as  these.*  In  what 
<ilk*r  way  was  a  poet's  best  reward  lo  be  won?  for  in  what 
stbei  way  was  influence  over  the  hearts  and  souls  of  KngHshmcii 
M  sure  to  be  obtained?  It  is  not  every  one  who  c^n  n-ad 
to  profit,  or,  as  Touchstone  says, '  Second  a  man's  good  wit  with 
tkefonranl  child  understand tng.'  Rut  the  dullest  could  appre- 
■■sic  tli<t  fine  expression  of  a  pregnant  or  noble  thought,  or 
tmicniand  tbe  play  of  passion,  or  conflict  of  emotion,  in 
Hwnlot  or  Macbeth,  when  these  were  enforced  by  the  action, 
sod  irradiate)!  by  tbe  eloquent  utterance,  of  a  fine  actor.  And 
tint  the  actors  of  that  time  were  of  no  ordinary  stamp  cannot  be 
donbii^tl.  The  plays  they  had  to  act  would  otherwise  have  been 
|«lol«able;  for  just  in  pri>pi>rlion  as  a  drama  is  worthy  in 
■••If,  strong  in  its  plot,  |>owrrfui  in  its  diction,  and  true  to 
■>sturr  in  its  delineation  of  character,  so  surely  will  it  the  more 
UU  to  the  gnMuid,  if  its  interpretation  be  oommittcd  to 

I  stage,  as  clcrakd  bjr  lL«ii  iriittngs,  ms  Tar  !n  ndnuioc  ft  Mcr?  oilier 
I  EanviK.    Bdwanl  tia]r1ou,  in  hia  itiiHigs  htnv''  ot  UtuiiKht*,  facu,  nod 
^Mllcd-FiHl3vo<w!<atc*upoullouQiiUot,'uuUiab«ilia  IC44,M7>of  tbe 
)•— ■  It  wa»  >o  «ell  rofooDi'd  io  Eiiclanu,  snd  ajmno  to  tliot  height 
.•ad  gcsTltf  «f «lilo,dei>milaio]rof  |iuta. im«JliiUtT«rj'ilot,cainp«Mi 
-ifDlaMMof  nil,  ihsl  it  wiunol  Bnjwhtitv  to  be  wjiiuU'-I ;  ii>rnretho 
.J  idMOiSil  W  permit  Ihnir  plnynt  (la  lliey  «crc>  uet^I)  U>  the  pnbUck 
,  *hi.-rt-  tiitf  utiTiil  flrmc,  hti<1  nrn  mid  vilb  na  miKli  MitUriu-liciD.  u  tihtai 
fM(Bt«l  on  Uiv  tttgv  Uirj  iivi*  Willi  npplanio and  liononr.* — P.  iTS- 
'*  incapable 
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incapable  hands.  VV'v  roaj',  therefore,  implicitlj  belicrr  tbr 
reconls  of  the  cxccllcpcc  of  lucli  an  actor,  for  (-xample:,  ai  [iur- 
lMgl^,*  and  feel  lUre  that  it  ivaK  in  no  mere  tpirit  of  empty  coin- 
{diment  thut  Ueu  Junson,  lit  ouc-  of  his  epigrams,  says  of  Edntd 
Alleyn— 

'  Wear  tMs  renown  I    *Tis  just,  that  alio  did  ^re 
So  msny  jioets  life,  by  one  should  live.' 

What  makes  ^;ood  acting  Shakepeare  has  told  ub  in  Han- 
let's  advice  to  the  plajer§,  condensing  in  a  few  scntencct  all 
that  is  really  to  be  said  upon  the  subject,  both  as  to  what  Ik 
actor  should  aim  at,  and  how  he  is  to  ochiere  his  aim.  No  au 
was  ever  in  a  better  position  than  he  to  give  such  a  definition 
for  in  his  days  muc^h  more  h.id  to  be  done  by  the  actor  than  k 
has  now  to  do.  Scenery  and  costume,  as  already  indicate^ 
which  play  so  large  a  part  in  producing  effect  on  the  mnkn 
stage,  lent  bim  no  assistance,  tie  had  to  engage  and  ktep  6* 
interest  and  attention  of  his  audience  by  throwing  hinudf 
thoroughly  into  the  character  he  was  called  upon  toper*oni/r,bj 
compelling  the  spectators,  in  fact,  by  sheer  fascination  of  speed 
and  trutlifuliim  of  impersonation,  to  follow  him  ihniugb  etRi 
stage  of  its  development.  ICven  those  who  played  secondin 
parts  were  bound  to  give  them  indiridnality,  and  to  speak  wb> 
they  had  to  speak  with  suitable  emphasis  and  discretion.  In  *> 
other  way  could  the  attention  of  spectators,  by  no  meanscoaifa»' 
ably  accommodated  in  the  matter  of  places  or  scats,  hare  Iwn 
kept  alive  through  five  long  acts, — acts  so  long  indeed  (hat,  em 
abridged  as  they  arc  for  our  modem  requirements,  they  arefooni 
to  be  uk>  long  for  a  luxurinug  and  impatient  public.  In  order  U 
realixe  to  ourselves  how  heavy  the  strain  must  have  been  op* 
the  players  of  those  days,  and  what  gifts  were  needed  to  tattt  it, 
let  those  who  have  gone  into  raptures  over  '  Hamlet  *  or  *  RflinM 
and  Juliet,'  as  presented  by  Mr.  Irving's  company  at  theLycMB, 
picture  to  themselves,  if  they  can,  what  impression  the  pcrfotlR- 
ancc  of  these  plays  would  have  left  upon  them,  stripped  of  »ll 
their  magnificent  scenic  adjuncts.  Having  done  this,  let  thr* 
then  ask  themselves,  whether  there  is  so  much  saving  grace  in  at 

*  For  tliew,  sw  bis  LUe  in  Mr.  J.  T.  CoIIht'b  -UmDoin  oT  tlw  FfiMP^ 
Acton  in  tbe  PU;s  of  Mliakiwiiuire.  1816.'    Burboge,  like  Bdamnil  BaffiP 
Ganiob,  was  a  snuul  tniin — 

*  Thy  statun:  mull,  but  ovcir  thnnght  and  in«oi, 
Miglit  Ikroashlf  fram  tliy  &«"  h»  Bnilwvlood,' 
NTS  a  eontoianorniy   Kleity.      lltiibu;^  van   lliu   finl   Usialct ;   and 
Rfobsid   ni„   Brotoi,   t'onolnuu*,    SliyWk,   Leu,   Puriiies.  Otlwlb^ 
oaanunatad  la  tbe  muu-  Klegy  luuuu^  bu  Irioiupbi. 
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acting,  tiiBt,  if  mch  acting  went  aII  that  waa  to  be  had 
iaSiiakspcATcs  titntr,  these  plan's  could  possibly  have  takm  the 
^ald  ujtoD  his  contvmpnnirir*  that  l\\cy  tlid  ? 
I,  Of  course,  there  were  had  acton  then  n*  now.  The  *  periwig 
IjWed  fellow,  teariii);  a  pacsion  to  (Alters,  lu  very  rags,'  was  ito 
•mn^r  to  the  stage,  nay  uiurc  tliuii  was  the  Iwmbast  *io  Kinp 
p^byscs'  vein,'  from  which  even  Marlowe  of  the  '  mighty 
jline'  wax  not  free,  and  which  Shakspoaro  delif:hted  to  riditnile. 
jilt  had  his  admirer*,  too,  jast  as  the  ^ntlvinaii  of  strong  lungs 
lOQ  itill  'bring  down  the  housr,*  channing  a  certain  class  of 
jhraiFrs  by  that  *  gait  of  neither  (Jhristtan,  i^sgnn,  nor  man,' 
ivbich  has  iippareiilly  at  all  limeit  pas«-d  current  for  fine  acting, 
ijuit  in  the  decree  that  it  is  far  away  friim  nature.  All  we  coulend 
fur  ii  that,  as  the  plays  of  that  period  depended  for  their  attrac- 
tion solely  upon  good  acting,  good  acting  must  have  been  the 
n^  and  actors  mtut  have  reached  a  general  level  of  cducatetl 
intelltgenec  and  genuine  histrionic  power. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  regular  companies  at  the  time  of  the 
Ciril  War^  could  not  fail  to  be  injurious  to  hittrionie  art. 
it  ciu»cd    the  loss  of  many  of  the   most    valaahlc  traditions, 

■  which  were  emhodini  the  conclusions  of  the  genius  and 
npnience  of  the  best  actors,  as  to  the  melhotls  of  expression 
nd  of  treatment  proper  to  the  jwrformance  of  the  plays  whicb 
Iml  kept  their  hold  upon  the  stage.  Not  all  of  these  were  loct, 
toiiever,  for  it  is  known  that  Bctterton  used  often  to  acknow- 
Wge  his  obligations  to  Taylor  of  the  Blackfrisrs,  »nd  to  l^>win, 

PiOT,"  the  former  of  whom  hnd  been  instructt^l  in  the  character 
,  Hamlet,  and  the^  latter  in  that  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  Shak> 
~i)nre  himself.  Uut  when  iIm^  comjianies  were  dispersed,  nearly 
II  the  leading  actors,  Itoblnson,  Mohun,  dart,  Allen,  and 
I,  took  service  with  the  King,  and  such  few  as  survived 
r  unsuccessful  struggles  in  the  field  were  scarcely  able  to 
.-_  up  one  company  after  the  fall  of  their  Royal  master, 
rheneriorth,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  th<-y  could  earn 
in  morn  than  a  precarious  subsistence  by  acting  in  noblemen's 
^uses,  and  elsewhere,  by  stealth  and  on  sufferance. 
I  Vith  the  Restoration  the  stage  came  again  into  favour.  But 
*e  theatre  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been.     The  general  tone 

■  society  was  lower.  On  the  Court,  and  those  who  aflectnd  the 
^vners  of  the  Court,  the  theatres  were  mainly  dependent ;  and 
w  morals  of    both   actors  and  audience  shared    in   the   taint. 

Tit*  «as  no  dnabt  tlia  t-owtn  who  to  hia  htM  day*  kept  tbc  "Tlina  PiftcoDS ' 
>  *t  BnMfo.ll,  *nil  vlio  dlad  at  a  jcmt  B|p>,  H3,  or  93,  aomrding  aa  ««  soeept 
>«*tliar  vf  iKii  I'nrluli  Rvi[!ilan,  irhore  the  niinio  nippiued  to  bo  bis  occurs. 
^Jltt  also  livod  to  a  good  tigi^  and  diad  at  Biobtontid  In  Svmj. 

which 
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which  the  example  of  a  Sov<M»ign  of  tlic  loosest  hnbitii, 
a  Coart  shatnctcsi  in  its  vic«x,  itiftueil  into  the  life  of  ibt 
metropolis.  A  c:mp  of  comedies  dien  flooded  llie  sla^e,  wUdii 
were  i-nli^ulated  to  foster  and  to  propajtnle  this  evil  in  a  pMiknu 
degree.  'I'Lcre  is,  indeed,  no  lack  of  wit,  of  well-drawn  rbsnc> 
ters,  or  of  striking  utnations,  in  the  works  of  (he  comic  wriim 
of  the  Restoration.  But,  despite  the  estcnuatin);  pleas  set  up  fer: 
lh«in  by  Leigh  Hunt  and  Ch&rlcs  Lamb,  it  is  impossible  bi: 
prown  men  now-a-dnvs  to  read  tlicm  witlioui  a  blush.  .MsDf; 
of  them  arc,  in  truth,  so  vile  in  plot,  and  so  shameless  ia| 
dialngur,  that  it  is  hanl  to  imiigine  bow  plarers  could  at  air^ 
timt!  have  l>een  )i^ol  to  perfonn,  or  audiences  lo  endure  tbera. 

Fur  a  time  the  profi-ssion  of  one  of  the  Kind's  plnvcrt  Kcm 
to  have  been  a  profitable  one.  '  1  hare  been  informed,'  ap 
Wright,  '  hy  one  of  them,  that  for  several  yenr*  after  in 
ReetoTstioQ  ever;  whole  sharer  in  Mr.  Hart's  compan;  ff 
1000/,  per  nnnum,'  an  income  for  those  days  almost  equal  k> 
the  mn^nifiivnt  revnups  of  some  of  the  popular  favouritn* 
the  pn-scnt  day.  Thi-  same  authority  tells  us  that  this  n 
owiug  mniiily  to  the  fact  that  the  cxpt-nses  in  the  lhealrM»fff 
small,  there  being  no  t^ustlr  scenery  an<l  other  atm-ssories  toM- 
into  ibe  receipts.  Hut  the  meagre  simplicity  of  the  old  iW^ 
waa  in  no  way  suited  lo  the  taste  of  tl»e  time^fo  people  wW 
cared  only  to  be  amused  through  the  eye  or  t!ckle«l  throngb  tw' 
ev,  with  as  litlle  demand  as  micht  bo  upon  the  intellect  ctw 
imagination.  Sir  William  Davcnant  set  the  eiample  of  eaillf 
scenic  accessories  at  the  Duke's  Theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  fuH^ 
Hetterton  followed  suit  at  bis  theatre  in  Dorset  (laiden,  w 
striving  to  ecliptt-  Darenant  by  costlier  scenery  and  decontiw 
and  by  'the  addition  of  curious  machines,'  made  serious bit^ 
upon  the  incomes  of  the  actors.  Then  began  the  tampering  <^i 
Shskspeare,  from  which  the  stage  inlerpretalinn  of  his  pbrf; 
wa?  dromcd  lo  suffer  for  more  than  a  century.  Then  ilwasiM 
Lock's  muRtc  was  introduced  into  '  Mncbclh,'  which  bad  W 
manipulated  by  Davenant  for  the  purpose ;  the  play,  as  deKiiM 
by  Downes  in  his  '  Knsriu*  Anglicanus,'  'being  drcsl  in  slli" 
finery,  as  new  cloaths,  new  stones,  machines,  as  flying  '^'^ 
witches,  with  all  the  singing  and  dancing  in  it.  .  .  .  Beiogw 
pxcellenlly  performed,"  he  adds,  and  '  bf-iug  in  the  natorv  of  •* 
Oppra,  it  rrcnmpcnwd  double  the  expense.'  'The  Trtapt* 
was  also  found  to  aflord  a  good  vehicle  for  similar  tn-aun'*'! 
Even  *  King  Henry  VUL'  was  matle  attractive  by  pcgfaaOT ■>! 
the  most  imposing  kind.  In  short,  no  play  bad  a  cbaiM'j 
success  without  the  added  allurements  of  music  and  daiK«s,>^ 
flying   fairies  or  angels,  as   the   casie   might   be.     Ludiov" 
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igh  Utew  iaai  seem  tu  have  been,  tf  we  may  judge  b^  an 

ion    in    'The    Rehearsal,'  which    was  produced   ia   1671, 

i  Kiirrt  B»jea  savs  to  some  of  his  company,  *  Von  dance  worse 

tka  the  an^ls  in  "  liarrj  th<r   Eight,"  or  the  fi»t  spirits   in 

"The  T«np«t,"  i'g«d.' 

Witlt  the  riral  tbnttres  running  a  rux  against  each  other  in 
tbe  way  o{  men.'  pageantry  an<l  sperbuJe,  the  rr«ull  of  the 
conipetition  cnuld  nut  1>k  douhtfuL  The  Uist«  for  '  iitexplicable 
dmnb  show,'  for  glare  and  glitter  and  unreal  imilalion  of 
nalitj,  required  stimulants  ever  new.  Shows,  processions,  and 
Jucn,  look  the  place  of  carefal  and  well-studied  actinfr;  the 
'ncB  of  grare  and  sober  behaviour'  who  graced  the  stngc  in  its 
Oilier  dsys  became  fewer  and  fewer,  and  the  bulk  of  those  who 
trod  the  boards,  both  men  aitd  women,  as  they  did  little  to 
Bsiotain  rjther  the  dignity  of  their  art  or  the  blnmelexxnt-Ms  of 
Acirprivati!  life,  gave  encoumgement  to  lh«  criuure  of  those, 
oilman  there  will  always  be  not  a  few,  who  regnnled  the  theatre 
»ilb  lUstrui^t  and  aversion,  and  the  actors  calling  with  sup*r- 
uUogs  contempt. 

At  this  no  one  can  be  surprised,  who  is  familiar  with  tbe 
iWrical  annals  of  the  period.  Decent  people  could  scarcely 
p  to  theatres  when,  as  hvelyn  writes  (Oct.  16tb,  1666),  '  they 
vne  abused  to  an  atheistical  liberty.  Foul  and  indecent  women 
BOW,  and  ncTcr  till  now,  were  permitlod  to  act.'  It  was  only 
ui  years  prt^viontly  that  women  h.id  Wgiin  for  th<!  first  time  to 
(fptron  the  Knglish  stage.  Krelyn's  cetisurewas  undoubtedly 
twswerping ;  but  the  charge  was  in  the  main  true,  and,  at  any 
BIB,  the  actresses  who  made  a  market  of  their  charms  of  person 
<fof  wit  were  most  in  the  public  eye.  Pepys  has  shown  ns 
Ihrw  of  the  most  famous  of  them  behind  the  scenes — Mrs. 
Knipp,  Xcli  Gwynnc,  and  licck  Marshall.  *  Lord,  to  »e*>  what 
fc»«r  iinnpany  of  men  come*  among  them,  and  how  lewdly  they 
^I*  he  writes,  OcL  5tb,  1667 ;  and  again,  on  the  7th  of  May, 
1(68: — 

'To  tho  King's  bouse ;  where  goinf;  in  for  Knipp,  tho  pUy  being 
Wt,  I  did  see  Bock  SInniLall  como  droseod  off  of  tho  'luge,  nnn 
n^Bi^ty  fine,  and  pi«tty  and  noblo;  and  also  Utill  in  liir  hoy's 
t*>lbes  mighty  pr«tty.  But,  lord  I  their  con&douco,  and  how  many 
'Xd  do  hoTor  about  Ibem  as  soon  as  th«y  oomo  off  tha  stago,  aud  how 
"tSdeat  they  aro  in  thoir  talk  I  * 

All  tlie  fops  and  gall.ints  of  tlir  town  had  frtn-  access  behind 
">t:  icenus,  and  im-d   it ;  and,  like  tlieir  sucn-ssors  in  our  own 
"^yi,  the  young  brainless  fools   who  haunt  certain  slage^oors, 
off  in  their  brooghami  the  Lotties,  and  Minnies,  and 
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NellieB  of  Burloque  and  Opcrn  BonlTc,  they  bcCAinc!  the 
prof  of  the  unxcTupulous  >Siivnc,  who  ckptivAted  tbetn  hi 
the  glamnur  which  the  stage  secmx  to  tlirow  around  women  af 
very  ordinary  Attractions,  either  of  penon  or  of  mind.  Ewljn 
laments  that  many  of  them  became  either  the  wives  or  miitrPMB 
of  various  nobles  and  f^allanls.  *  Witness,'  he  sayo,  '  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  Sir  li.  Howard,  Prince  Rupert,  the  Earl  of  Dortet,  an! 
another  greater  person  than  any  of  them,  who  fell  into  thnt 
snarvs  to  the  reproach  of  their  noble  families,  and  to  tbenuB 
of  both  body  and  soul.'  * 

There  were  not  vrantiug  xom<^  however,  to  whom  acting  <nt 
an  art,  and  who  kept  steadily  before  them  'the  purpiMe  i^ 
playing,'  as  Shakspcare  had  defined  it.  Of  these,  i!art,  wbo 
died  in  1681,  was  pre-eminent  in  characters  that  demaniM 
natsion  and  dignity  and  power.  In  'Alexander'  (Nat  1W>) 
It  ia  recorded  of  bim  by  Downcs  that  h«  acted  'with  men 
grand<:ur  an^l  agreeable  majesty,  that  one  of  the  Court  Vl< 
ph^aied  to  honour  him  with  this  commendation,  that  Hoi 
miglit  teach  any  king  on  earth  liow  to  comjiort  himself.'    'Mt 

6 repossessed  and  charmed  people's  eyes  by  his  actiou,'  «ijt 
lymer,  'before  aught  of  the  poet's  couM  uppruacb  iheir  «n' 
— a  quality  of  the  first  moment  in  an  actor,  and  unbappibin 
these  our  days  a  rare  one.  We  get  a  further  hint  of  wh.it  bt 
mutt  have  been  from  one  of  his  remarks,  preserved  for  us  ~ 
Ktchard  Steele: — 


'  It  ie  impoeaible.'  he  said, '  to  act  with  mee  eioept  the 
forgot  that  he  is  K^fore  au  audience.  Till  be  has  arrived  at 
motion,  bia  air,  his  every  stop  and  gesture,  has  somothing  ix 
which  discovers  ho  in  iiodfr  a  restraint  for  fear  of  being  iU-teetnM; 
or,  if  ho  ooDBidcrs  himsolf  as  in  tho  preeonce  of  those  who  apwn 
his  heharionr,  yon  aev  an  nfTi^ctalion  of  that  pleosoro  nm  thiM^tii 
wholo  carriage.' 

This   faculty  of  losing  himself  in  the  part  is,    in    tnitli,  wbX 
makes  the  true  actor.    In  one  of  his  letters  GaniclL  »aj^'" 
d'un  grand  acteur  est  de  fairc  oublier  Jusqu'a  son  nom, 
ii  paratt  sur  la  scene.' 

Betterton,  who,  like  Burbaf^e,  handled  the  portrail-psi 
brash  with  considerable  skill,  worthily  handed  on  ibe  ~    ' 

*  Tli«  Kurl  '•(  Oxfiird.  liSTiutc  aMuml  poMMBicm  of  Itrbwvn  HmUl 
Bvck  MiLmliiill)  hy  a  labu  nuirriHgn  tliKvr  her  off  aRct  a  time.  Sbo  a 
the  King,  wb(>oiui]H-l!(yl  Uii>  Kul  to  olloa  hor  an  oaouil;  of  MU.,  and 

let  Urn  msri}'  whili.-  Ii«r  am  b;  the  Ead  Uvtd.    Tbo  Kloc't  nwo 

with  Nell  Gwyanr.  Muy  Durfu  (who  raTi*b«d  tlio  t«tm  br  bar  dasiss  tttt 
1ov«lf  IttUad.  ■  Hy  Lnlgini;  ji  on  tbo  Cold  Gmund  >  awl  oUibis  of  iLtir  ilt^ 
are  glancul  at  bf  Ktclyn  in  the  other '  gtsatci  [inriioD '  of  this  paMSgs. 


of  the  (lignifind  anfl  nobtc  stjlp,  to  which  the  weight  of  Hart's 

OWD  character  (riititriljutcci  s<i  Urgely,    Even  ol  the  age  of  twentj- 

two  we  learn  from  Downes  thnt  he  ran  thn  veternn  Hart  close, 

voice  being  then  as  audibly  strung,  fuU,  and  articulate,  as  in 

prime  of  bis  acliug.'     And  what  that  voice  could  do,  even 

Fben  it  had  lo  speak  the  vapid  fuatiitn  of  coutemporary  tragedies, 

"  iltey  Cibber  toils  Ub.     '  Ttierc  cannot,'  he  says,  '  be  a  stronger 

■proof  of  his  harmonious  elocution,  than  the  manj  eom  nniiatural 
■feWK-j  andjlii/hln  of  the  Jithc  sublime,  it  hag  lifted  into  apjilausr.'  * 
Cibber  had  known  IJetterton  in  his  priincr.  Sir  Richard  Steele 
could  onlj  have  seen  liim  when  well  on  In  years.  But  he  gives 
»  picture  of  him  in  Otbello,t  almost  as  vivid  as  Gibber's  well- 
^owa  dcsrriplion  of  bis  Hamlet.  In  the  same  paper  he 
^tcaks  of  him  in  glowing  terms,  as — 

*ft  toui  whom  I  hnil  alrniys  very  much  admired,  and  from  whose 
■ctinn  I  hod  roceivcd  moro  strong  impressions  of  what  is  groat  and 
Vohlo  in  hntnnu  anturo,  than  from  the  argnmonts  of  the  nioet  solid 
TluloMpbcrs  or  tho  doscrintiona  of  tho  most  charmiDg  poets  I  had 

XMd.' 

And  this,  though  Betterton  laboured,  like  Le  Kain  and  Tnlma, 
under  the  disadvantage  of  a  bad,  almost  clumsy  ligure,  with  n 
iarge  head  ami  short  thick  neck.  But  '  the  mind  he  swayed  by  ' 
triumphed  over  these  disadvantages.  His  aspect,  as  Antony 
Aston  tells  us,  '  was  serious,  venerable,  and  majestic;'  and 
although  *  his  voice  was  low  and  grumbling,  yet  he  could  tune  it 
"y  an  artful  climos,  which  enforced  universal  attention,  even 
""om  the  fops  and  orange-girls.'  { 

Betterton  I  wife,  Hke  himself,  was  welcomed  on  the  stage 
'ODg  after  the  attractions  of  youtli  had  gone  by.  She  had  been 
<*ne  of  the  first  women  actors  on  the  stage,  and,  like  her  husband, 
h&d  made  herself  res]>ecled  in  her  private  life.     Even  when  far 

■  B^  t!«of(tp  lit,  who  IcBmol  doculion  flwm  Quin,  know  th«  value  of  this  power. 
^Du  I  deliver  tlie  Speech  woll  ?'  he  taid  to  Ixird  EUon,  at  !io  nriu  coming  away 
•^iBi  ILo  Houw  of  i.uidi    ■  Very  well,  air."    '  I  un  glad  of  it.'  replied  tho  King, 
'be  there  ««i  nolhing  In  it.' 
t  -Tiitler,'  No.  I(i7,  May  <-  1710. 

J  Mr.  Fit^onU.l,  ni  liiK  loosely  put  taK<<t1ier  and  tll-digestod  nork,  died  nt 
pui  litod  at  tM»  nrtli'lc  i|u»tcii  tliiit  uith  alniiitj-u  iniiccnnMiy  ns  huvin^  bt<uii  «uiii 
*>7  .\>4on  of  ClbliiT  (vol.  I.  i).  HV.'i).     Till*  is  tti«  Icn  oxolIllabll^  lu  A«tuu  » 
^Bplilatopena  Willi  tbiaJpiKirliiLidTi  '.•T  Ik<tt«tl(in,    The  parnpliUt  iioulitltd, '  A 
'■Uia  8u|i|ileuient  Id  Oollvy  OiiilHT,  Eai).  Ii^ji  LWv»  ot  Uiv  lute  fauoua  A<itor« 
^Ail  AglTHHni,  by  Auttiouy  (vuli^  Tony)  Atrtuu.    I'riutod  for  llio  nulliur'  <!"> 
2**^)-    It  >i  o'  oxtrmio  mrity.    Our  copy  bclou^d  to  launo  It^vd,  and  Bftcmanis 
r.^  Mr.  Ompat.    Mr.  RctxJ  luu  writttn  upon  it — '  Euler  Mondny.  1TI>5.    Tliotu;h 
'       ,Mn  now  poaicwpd  thii  pamplilcl  'ili   yvui,  it  is  remarkable  tlmt   t  haVo 
.nr  SOH  UMtlicr  oop;  of  IL'    lo  imoilicr  note  he  wrllcs ; '  tiiiE  puinphltt  ormtiuiu 
tanl  Hrmrnslan-fiw  r"rfrminj;  tbc  Pcribrinera  of  tbe  laal  ccntuiy  wbieh  uo 
when  cl*B  to  b«  (band.    It  sei'iu^  oevtr  to  bavc  beca  |>ublubcd.' 
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advanvcfl  in  yvais,  aiy*  Colle^  Cibl>cr,  she  '  was  so  grcal 
tress  nf  nitture,  thnt  vvea  Mnt.  Bany,  wh»  ncicd  tl)< 
Maclx.-tli  after  her,  could  not  in  that  part,  with  all  ht>r  supcni 
slrenglb  aod  melody  of  voice,  throto  out  thoge  quick  and  cartkl 
strokes  of  terror  from  ibe  disorder  of  a  guiltv  mind,  which  tb 
other  gave  us,  with  a  farility  in  hrr  manner,  that  rendemd 
at  once  lirmcndous  and  drlightful,' 

'I'bis  description  rn4:alE  wbnt  Lord  Harcmirt,  in  doacrilaf 
bit  impressions  of  Mrs.  Sidduns,  rvronls  of  Mrs.  Pritchanl 
in  the  same  character.  Mr^.  Siddunx'«  '  countenanee,'  be  un, 
■  aided  by  a  studious  and  judicious  choice  nf  lu-ad- dress '—tbi 
bead-stress  wbicb  tbe  fine  picture  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawreuce  b 
the  Garrick  Club  has  made  familiar — 'was  a  tnic  picture  li* 
mind  diseased  in  the  sleeping  scene,  and  made  on«  shudder;  tai 
the  effect  as  a  ptcturw  was  better  in  that  than  it  had  crer  k» 
with  the  taper,  because  tt  allows  of  variety  in  tbe  actress  d 
washing  birr  baixls  ;  but  the  ti//h  was  not  to  horrid,  nor  irtu  lit 
voice  no  >leej»/,  nor  yet  quite  so  articulate  as  Mrs.  f 'ritchanli' ' 
Which  of  the  two  octressea  best  interpreted  ^hak!i|>eaTe  lo  tto 
scene,  the  words  we  have  marked  in  italics  place  beyoDii  » 
doubt. 

In  Mrs.  Barry,  Bcttertoo  found  an  actress  with  wliam  \» 
delighted  to  work,  because  she  came  up  to  that  bi^h  Lerd  i^ 
excellent^!  which  produced  the  harmony  and  ensemble  in  wUd 
a  true  artist  delights.  She  excrlicd  both  in  comedy  and  tiaji^* 
'In  the  art  uf  exciting  pity/  says  ('ibhcr,  'she  had  a  pN* 
beyond  all  actresses  I  hare  yet  seen.'  Her  face  was  (he  iada 
of  her  mind.  Emotion  or  passion,  humour  or  sarcasm,  spobn 
it,  bcfote  she  spoke' t  '  Her  face,'  writes  Tony  Aston,*  hA^ 
what  preceded  her  action,  ae  the  latter  did  ber  words  -,  her  &w 
ever  expressing  the  passions.  Her  elocution  was  exquisite.  .  ■  • 
To  hear  her  s]>enk  thi-  fullon'ing  spetx'h  in  "  The  Orpliaxi "  i'*' 
a  cliarni ; 

"  I'm  na'or  bo  well  pleased,  aa  when  I  hoar  thee  e^eok, 
And  listan  to  the  mn«ic  of  thy  roice." 

'  In  tnigedy,'  be  adds,  'she  was  solemn  and  august ;  in  Ti* 
comedy,  alert,  easy,  anil  genteel ;  pleasant  in  her  lace  sH 
action  ;  Jiiling  lite  stat/e  tcith  varieti/  of  gtstttre.'  To  alt  thk  Or 
cellence  she  bad  attained  by  patient  labour ;  for  her  Erst  ntf** 
in  her  art  were  unsucveMful.  ■  For  some  lime,'  says  Aston, '  ^ 
could  make  nothing  of  her.'     CoUey  Cibber  connrms  ihii  »••" 

•  Clled  in  nntit  ti>  the '  WaItmIe  C<iTn«pnndeuco,'  tol.  rilL  p.  SIfi, 
t  Bu  with  Osrriok,  mj*  Murjihy,  'mvrr  srattment  toss  b)  bis  oiial  ^ 
shofffld  iloeir  iu  liu  oouuMiisDoe  befurv  Ins  alitred  s  vociL' 
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bis  remarlts  upon  h«r  hy  the  observation,  that 
ort  Win  of  beauty  is  not  Iod^  enough  to  foriD  a  complete 
She  M  one  of  tbc  figure*  that  stand  oat  boaoarabty 
f  hixtorv  of  hrr  time. 

ariniu^,  too,  u|»nn  the  (tnijr,  ns  well  us  cscmplarv  off 
ine  Bnieegirtllt-,  Colb-jr  Ciblx-r  hu  told  us.  Hut  not 
though  less  known,  is  Aston's  <l<!scriptiuo  of  her : — 

of  a  krvelj  height,  with  Anik  btuwn  hair  and  (rrebrowf. 
vytA,  and  a  freah  blusby  ooiuplcniou ;  aud,  uhiMiATcr 

henw.-lf,  had  ao  inToluutarjr  flu^ioti;  in  her  breast,  neck, 
•  ;  hkTtug  cuutimully  a  eheerfol  aspect,  and  a  fine  set  of  erea 
wtb.  a«««r  atoitai;  on  «Mf  hnt  that  the  left  Utf  aiuUtnet  r'n  an 
mo/ her  phatant  eaunlenanec.  Qeuleel  comvdy  waa  hur  chief 
ind  that,  t«o,  when  iu  iuod'b  clothes,  in  whidi  aha  lar  sor- 
d  all  tb«  actresses  of  that  or  this  age.  Yet  die  had  a  defect 
perceptible,  vis.  her  right  shotilder  a  little  protruded,  nhicb, 
o  lacn's  elothc«,  was  covored  by  a  loDg  or  caiDpaign  peruke, 
a  finely  shaped,  atid  hiul  rory  handsome  legs  and  feet ;  and  ber 
i  walk  was  froe,  msnlilco,  and  modest,  when  in  breeches.' 


I 


Ightful  picture !     And  it  Is  pleasant  to  know  that,  as  she 
Imircfl  on  the  stage,  so  sbc   was  resiiecled   off  it.     She 

El  tbc  heyday  of  her  powers,  and  enjoyed  an  bononrable 
many  years.  Long  after  she  bad  ceased  to  torn  the 
playgoers,  twenty  vi-nrs  after  her  persistent  adorer 
was  in  hii  grave,  .ixtun  tnlU  us  he  met  her  in  the 
he  gives  the  date  (July  ^Wth,  1747)  as  if  it  were  an 
his  life — '  with  the  remains  of  the  charming  Hracegirdle." 
e  roust  not  linger  among  the  6gures  of  the  theatrical 
of  that  epoch.  Afany,  beside  those  we  bare  named, 
11  claim  our  attention.  It  was  no  light  labour  the  plnyers 
mr  h.vl  tn  encounter,  for  dramatic  nuihois  were  prtilific. 
thankful  work  was  given  them  to  illustrntr,  into  which 
It  could  aloue  infuae  any  sparks  nf  life,  but  which  nut  even 
•a  skill  a>utd  keep  from  early  ilcalh.  At  the  same  time, 
rk  was  given  them,  that  afforded  ample  play  for  their 
■wers.  Otway,  Dryden,  Southern,  Rowe,  Wyeherley, 
F'arquhar,  and  V  anbrugb,  were  writers  to  put  actors  opon 
ietlle;  and  for  their  works  strong  powers  of  espression, 
as  well  as  comic,  were  demanded.  If  such  plays  as  '  Venice 
ted,'  or  '  iHibella  or  tbc  Fatal  Marriage,'  or  '  Jnne  Shore,' 
unple,  have  now  ticen  lost  to  the  stage,  this  is  due  not  to 
rant  of  merit,  but  to  the  disappearance  of  the  high  order 
;ic  power  which  Is  demanded  for  the  impersonation  of 
leroinca.  Eren  when  mutilated  and  greatly  toned  down, 
it  the  modern  taste,  some  of  the  work  of  Wycberlcy, 
■  'N'anbrugh, 
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V'anbrugli,  and  Farqulinr,  leaves  upon  sn  audience  of  toJaj  u 
impression  ai  a  richness  of  bumour,  n  brilliancy  of  dialog  i 
varicly  of  rrttnuino  character,  and  n  biotulcb  rjf  dramatic  iSto, 
bejfODd  what  is  to  be  found  in  thn  writers  of  our  own  tinw. 

Wc  have  now  rcnrlicd  n  piMiod,  when  vre  arc  enabled  if 
contemporary  portrait*  to  juilgv  uf  tbe  personal  apjicsrauKM, 
the  leading  playem.  Uuhapiiily,  of  Anne  Braccgirdlc'  %  rill 
mezzotint,  by  Smith  iifter  V'incent,  palpably  worihlnt  it  • 
portrait,  represent  in  j;  her  as  "The  Indian  Queen'  in  uw  i< 
Sir  Robert  Howard's  plnys,  is  all  that  exists.  Hut  Betlenm 
Barton  Booth,  Wilks,  Anthony  Leigh,  anil  Mr*.  ()ld6elil,W 
familiar  to  the  connoisseur,  either  in  pictures,  or  in  adminAk 
meiixotints.  The  line  is  continued  well  ibrou^b  the  ctdBb^ 
Excellent  portrait*,  by  the  bi;»t  engravers,  esist  of  Afscklib 
<juin,  SprangLT  Harry,  of  Mrs.  Clive,  Mrs.  WofBngtoo,  Mtt 
Susannah  Gibber,  and  Mr*.  Pritchard,  all  of  whom  are  iotB* 
eating,  as  having  helped  to  mnintain  the  glories  of  the  Eo^uB 
stage  from  the  time  of  Booth  up  to  and  through  tlie  Gano 
period.  With  these  before  ui,  we  are  quite  prepared  ■ 
accept  aa  true  the  recorded  praises  of  their  excellence — 1* 
they  are  all  faces  full  of  intelligence,  with  fealoret  ^ 
marked,  and  strongly  individualizml,  that  are  visibly  a»p»*fc 
of  the  moat  varied  play  of  expression. 

Thus,  in  the  rare  print  of  Betterlon,  by  Williaras  «*«• 
KnelW,  ho  seems  all  that  ;Vston  described  him, — 'MxiW 
venerable,  majeatic'  Booth,  again,  as  we  know  him  bomn 
portraits,  or  from  the  fine  bust  ou  his  monument  in  IW 
Corner,  has  the  well-bred  air  of  the  schol.irly  gentleman  hewt 
Looking  at  these,  we  can  understand  that  masterly  re«ei*t 
which  gave  dignity  to  his  most  heart- searching  pathos,  sad  t«l 
believe  it  to  be  as  was  said  of  him.  That 

'  Ho  had  tho  doportnicnt  of  a  noblomau,  and  sa  well  became  a  8" 
and  Garter,  ho  eoomod  born  to  it;  and  would  hare  mode  as  pJ* 
figure  in  tho  drawing-rooni  as  on  the  stage.  His  oonnlcnaaesW 
a  manly  sweetness,  so  happily  formed  for  cxpruBaion,  that  ka  <"'' 
mark  vvury  pnNsion  with  a  strength  to  tkoxi\v  tbo  oye  of  lbs  ■■ 
distant  epcctator,  without  losing  that  comeliaoas  whieh  dtf^ 
those  tvho  eat  near  him.' 

So,  when  we  look  at  Mrs.  Oldlteld's  well-balanced,  ««^ 
face,  with  its  line  full  languorous  eyes,  wc  understand  the  tw* 
with  which  she  used  them,  when  '  in  some  particular  cM^ 
situations  she  kept  them  half-shut,  especially  wlien  she  intend 

*  tn  tho  Ouriek  Club  there  ii  a  pcatnut,  skid  to  be  of  lira  Biaeettrfc;Wf 
In  DO  dugFM  aoiwen  to  t^  dcMnpUaus  of  ber,  and  ils  pedlgico  la  mOfl  W^ 
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H(eSl?ct  to  somo  brilliant  or  gay  ibouglit."  Thowgli  picked 
torn  the  bAr-parlour   of  '  Tbe  MilK  '  tavern  kept  by  h<?r 

in  St.  Jamrs's  Market,  she,  like  Mrs.  Abington,  ia 
ck'c  time,  who  sprang  from  »  still  lower  Bpliere,  acquired 
tia^lar  rapidity  nil  the  grace  of  deportment  and  the  Keif- 
ued  air  of  ooe  uwned  to  move  from  childhoiiil  in  the  Iwst 
1.  She  was  a  favourite  with,  and  set  the  failiiont  to,  ladies 
'  highest  rank.     Such  character*  a*  Lady  lletty  Modish,  or 

Tnwnly,  tat  upon  her  so  easily,  that  it  was  said  of  them 
'tbey  appeared  to  be  her  own  genuine  conception.      She 

I  so  gracefully  into  the  foibles,  and  displayed  so 
irously  the  excesses  of  a  fine  woman,  too  sensible  of  her 
U,  too  cnufident  of  Ucr  power,  and  led  away  by  her 
m  for  pleaiure,  that  no  succeeding  Lady  Townly  arrired  at 
Dany  distinguished  excellences  in  that  character.'  How 
ras  to  unlucky  as  to  incur  tbe  wrath  of  Pope  is  unknown. 

II  hope  it  was  not  out  of  any  small  spite  that  he  took  such 
I  to  lix  an  unpleasant  immortality  upon  the  frail  and 
lating  heroine  of  Ciblwr's  best  works,  as  he  did  in  the 
iless  lines  upon  Nnrcissa,  ending 

^'  Ooe  would  uot,  sure,  Ixi  friglitfid  when  on  :'s  dead ; 
And,  Bo4ty,  gim  tliia  cheek  a  little  rwl.' 

Peg  Woffington  n  worthy  suc<-e-ss«)r  was  found  for  Mrs. 
leld  in  many  of  her  best  parts.  Like  her,  Woffinglon  shone 
fious  as  well  as  comic  characters.  In  the  former,  she  hatl 
rugglc  with  tbe  disadvantage  of  an  unmct<x!iou«  voice ;  hut 
threw  herself  into  whatever  she  undertook  with  so  much 
Mtness,  that  she  liiumpbed  over  this  natural  defect:  while 
medy  her  sparkle  and  vivacity  anil  general  sense  of  enjoy- 

carried  all  before  them.  A  person  singularly  handsome, 
itice  alive  with  expression,  made  bcr  always  a  welcome 
n  in  a  play.  She  had  abundance  of  natural  wit.  '  IHIIy- 
Uid  dangcTons'  on  and  olf  the   stage,    many  an   admirer 

dearly  for  having  been  caught  in  her  'strong  toil  of  grace.' 
wth  delightnl  to  paint  her,  and  her  present*  has  been  made 
liar  not  only  by  his  graphic  skill,  but  by  that  of  many 
'  able  artists,  all  of  whom  caught  something  of  her  charm, 
little  water-cress  girl,  reclaimed  out  of  tbe  Dublin  streets, 
made  ber  way  to  the  top  of  the  tree  in  her  profession,  and 

held  her  own  among  the  most  brilliant  wits  of  her  time. 
I  have  been  a  notable  [>erson!»ge.  Seiaed,  when  only  about 
-four  year*  old,  with  something  like  paralysis,  as  she  wan 
king  the  Epilogue  in  '  As  You  Like  ll '  (May  li th,  1757), 
oL  Htb.—Nff.  310.  2  B  ihe 


she    dluppearcd    from    public    view     info    hw    quiet   TlUs  if 
Twidington,  where  she  ilic»l  nbout  two  ytt^n  afterward*. * 

or  ft  very  (lilTcrcnt  stamp,  as  to  private  character,  was  woitby 
Mr*.  Prilcliard,  grrat  alio  in  comedy  a>  wel)  as  tissMly,  batM 
^TCat  in  Hie  latter  that,  on  hearing;  of  her  death,  Oairick  nil 
that  '  tragixlv  was  now  dead  on  one  side.'  She  had,  it  is  obnm 
from  her  por Iruils,  no  charm  of  beauty,  in  figure  or  in  fsce,  to 
ingratiate  her  with  her  audience.  But  she  had  geniu*,  ibe  liid 
intuitions  that  brought  her  up  to  the  level  of  tlie  best  writfre, 
and  she  always  kept  nature  in  view ;  from  '  whose  rarions  lljtei' 
to  borrow  a  happy  phrase  of  Gibber's.  '  she  only  look  her  ine 
instruction.'  I  hix  made  bcr  east  aside  '  ibe  good  old  m&nno^* 
as  A'iclor  calls  it,  which  bad  crept  in  among  players,  *of  uif- 
ing  and  quavering  out  their  tragic  notes,' — a  kind  of  mtuicu 
plain-song,  from  which  her  conlempornry,  Mrs.  Smawiuli 
Cibbcr,  fine  actress  as  she  was,  was  not  wholly  fre«.  This  mrt 
have  been  one  of  the  homls  of  sympathy  between  bn  Mu 
Oarrick,  who  preferred  playing  with  her  to  all  other  actmMi 
and  who,  like  her,  bad  broken  away  from  (he  measured  «■! 
sonorous  mouthing  to  which  ihe  public  bad  been  familinniM 
by  Quin  and  others.  To  see  these  two  upon  the  scene  Uigellire 
must  have  been  no  ordinary  treat.  But  one  must  have  iK*<i 
well  the  Iiani  unattractive  lines  of  Mrs,  I'ritchani's  face  oi 
person,  and  the  ttiminutire  propiHlions  of  Oarrick's  Bgatr,  l» 
appreciate  fully  llie  eulogium  of  CtiurchiU, 

'  That  when  the  light  of  genius  firM  tbe  eye, 
Pritchard  's  genteel  and  Garrick  sis  foct  high.' 

In  the  Garrick  Club  there  is  a  liltle  picture  by  llaymiaoT 
tbe  two,  as  Kanger  and  Mis.  Sliictland  in  '  The  Suspicions  lln*- 
band,'  which  furnishes  an  excellent  illustration  of  these  \Uitt. 

With  Garrick,  who  flashed  like  a  meteor  upon  the  l^oadto 
public  in  1741,  a  new  era  began.  In  all  arts,  and  in  nonemc 
iban  in  the  actor's  art,  there  is  a  tendency  to  run  into  to* 
ventional  methods.  Some  man  or  woman  of  genius  stiikB*'* 
a  new  style,  which  is  iu  some  inexplicable  way  congemil  H 
the  last*!  of  the  public.  It  lays  a  strong  hold  upon  andimA 
|>artly  because  of  this,  but  chiefly  because  there  arc  bcbiadil* 

*  Tntc  WIUdnKn,  vliD  liM  iWcrilHv.!  wilb  gnmt  cflV^H  lh«  circttmrtanca^** 
Mimti-,  wliirti  ha  mitncmai,  *aj*  Itinl  alio  ana'iw.Liil9  '  disln)  u  a  (nm  (bU* 
tsna  Ci«th.  nans  tTvs,  auis  lute,  WEM  or«rttliii£ : '  bat  UiLi  ciiold  nut  luw  li^ 
Ibo  fiitf,  M  no  no  from  tl>o  pictaiw  ef  bm^o'  Po'ui.  n^i'itlr  ^Tun  lo  Itic  ^•ti*'* 
Pnrtraii  (iaJlrf;  by  Sir  Tli^odore  Matliu.  wliorv  ebo  lit-i  In  b*d,  hlooBUt  •* 
boROf  in  fi«lujeandooffiplealoo,sii(li'ilh  tbe  old  (iisdi>atIiiD  In  Viirja:*^ 
eharmtag  rolo. 
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if  clismricr,  nn<I  idc   f^r^l^  nn<l  fire  of  strong 
ipnxiUilitj'.     Till-  mnilf-  rif  cxpivtiin);  lh<:*4'  qunlitirx  ti 

he  raarkml  bj  *lron]|;  cUaraclerijttici,  piisxiblr  even  hy 
Fnu,  whicb,  it  mxy  be,  go  lotrards  loakin^K  up  hU  or 
|i«r  charm.  To  copy  lb«w  ppcnliaritics,  Colley  Gibber 
fd  modern  pzpfrripncn  confirms  the  truth  of  the  remark 
aonty  is  the  bijrtirst  tnfrit  of  thcirtiildtc  rank  of  actors,' 
I  nre  not  onlv  oDpinl  1)}-  them,  but  nxaji^gcratctl.  Ttiu* 
tv  ilopoitmrnt  ami  i-lnciitioa  of  thr  early  srhoul  of  actors 
pgb  these  imitators  degeiierated  into  (he  solemn  stride, 
poas  cadence, '  the  sinking  and  quarering  out  of  blank 
lea,  to  which  nllasion  has  just  been  made,  and  which, 
irrick  ftp)>c3Ted,  was  the  prcrailingTice  of  the  men  who 
Iforcniim  plnces  on  the  stage.  Such  of  tit  as  remember 
t  middle  rank  of  actors'  imilateil  in  their  blundering 

lar^  stately  manner  of  .Mrs.  Siddoas  and  John 
without  any  of  tbetr  fire  or  natural  digoiiy  and  grace, 
■ome  notion  of  what  this  species  of  decIamaliuD  vraa  like, 
bad  to  bring  back  the  public  to  nature  and  simplicity, 
ihey  rccopiiited  his  power.  I  leie  was  a  tnie  interpreter  of 
baractcr,  as  rarious  as  the  people  he  I'epreicnted  ;  a  man 
ir  poetry  all  the  emphasis  it  necdrd,  and  who  moved 
ease  »n<l  freedom  of  actual  life.  London  ack uowlrdged 
p  the  first  as  a  master  in  his  art;  and  the  judgment 
5adon  had  pronounced,  the  public  of  Dublin — then  and 
U  rery  recent  period  a  public  with  a  fine  appreciation 
rnce  both  in  music  and  actin>; — fully  confirmed. 
tk's  success  was  fraught  wilh  the  happiest  retalts  for 
jsh  stage.  Actors  and  their  art  had  fallen  somewhat 
t.  He  determine)!  to  make  Itotli  n'«j»('<;te<i  by  bis 
The  {Tiiod -fortune  which  enabled  him  to  become 
of  I>rury  Lane  Tb4-atre  put  him  in  a  poution  lo 

bis  purpose.  He  brought  round  bim  all  ibe  abtnt 
of  bis  art,  and  he  spared  no  pains  to  inspire  them 
jictbing  of  his  own  dclerminaiion  to  raise  the  character 
(eatro  lo  the  highest  piiiiil.  All  through  his  career  be 
I  to  have  his  own  etTorli  on  the  sta^e  s<-('onded  by  the 
n  of  the  bi-st  M-toTS  and  actresses  be  could  attract  into 
lony.     OlT  the  stage,  his  accomplishments,  bis  brilliant 

Eitie«,  the  example  of  a  home  presided  over  by  a 
rife,  to  whom  be  was  devoted  and  who  was  univer- 
ed,  made  bis  society  courted  by  the  foremosi  men  of 
tThus  the  tone  and  status  of  his  profession  were  sed- 
1  in  the  thirty  years  during  which  he  practised  it.  He 
ly  ambitious  of  praist;  ami  fame  for  hinuell';  nothing 
i  B  2  pleased 
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pIcAM^d  him  better  thua  ttiat  bis  actura  £li»ul(I  win  them  too, 
nnd  he  witrked  liartl  to  put  them  in  the  war  lo  ilu  »o.  Nw 
hy  cxt\n\\iW  ivmreXy,  but  by  hard  drtlliug  at  reheaitali,  hr 
tried  to  cure  ihcm  of  the  cunvcntional  vices  of  the  old  sehtral, 
and  to  make  them  look  to  nature  as  their  giiidr.  The  rsal  >xA 
fiutian  of  the  trngoilies  of  I>rv(ien,  Lvc,  and  olh«rt,  in  witid 
some  of  them  delighti.*d,  were  naturnllj'  <Klious  to  s  man  k 
dm-ply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  SU:ikii>eare.      When  PuwpIL" 

ioung  actor  of  promise,  performed  Lee's  •  Alexander,'  at  Drat' 
,ane,  while  Garrick  was  absent  on  the  Continent  in  I7Ci,lf 
was  very  angry,  and  wrote  to  Col  man  :  'Every  Renins  miW 
despise  such  futlinn.  If  a  man  can  act  it  well — I  mean,  u 
please  the  pt^iple— he  has  something  in  him  that  a  gtml  acUi 
should  not  have.  ...  1  hate  your  rooren— damn  the  part' 

Like  all  managers  who  wish  to  keep  out  of  the  BankrupUt 
Court,  Garrick  had  upon  occasion  to  humour  the  vul^  t«ile 
for  pomp  and  spectacular  show.  Those  who  lee  aiid  bejir  wiA 
mindless  eyes  and  rar»  at  a  theatre  are  many;  those  who  lliinl. 
and  feel,  and  judge,  arc  few.  But  he  never  yielded  to  lUc  hA 
neceimily  of  capliraling  the  crowd  without  reluctance  ;  hi>  am 
and  purpose  both  as  mana^r  and  actor  being  to  educate  «■! 
keep  his  public  up  to  a  high  intellectual  level.  AtanicW 
nothing  would  induce  him  to  stoop  to  the  vicious  taste  of  ■■ 
audience  in  order  lo  catch  a  momentary  applause.  '  A  ti* 
genius,'  he  wrote  to  Powell,  '  will  convert  an  audience  lo  w 
manner,  rather  than  Ite  converted  by  them  to  what  is  falte  ■■■ 
unnatural ' ;  and  in  the  same  letter  h«  advised  his  yoiuig  Eno' 
to  keep  Shakspearc  constantly  about  him,  as  his  charm  ■fUi' 
the  t4-mptattiin  to  sacrifice  true  feeling  and  tatte  to  th«  cafnin 
of  the  public. 

Allhuugh  Garrick  leapt  into  fame  at  a  hound,  his  oontaMV 
as  an  artist  would  not  allow  him  to  relax  in  study  down  tow 
end  of  his  career.  Ciifted  as  he  was  with  a  Protean  poira^ 
transforming  himself  into  characters  of  the  most  diverse  ki^ 
hi*  Aliel  Dru^ger  being  as  admirable  in  it«  way  as  his  HanM 
bis  Sciuh  or  Sir  John  Brute  as  his  King  Li-ar,  he  would  not' 
it  mijihl  more  truly  be  said  he  could  not — allow  his  impenoi^ 
tions  to  become  stereotyped  into  something  merely  mecbantw 
Life,  he  held,  was  not  long  enough  to  work  up  any  great  <ti*[)l>.' 
of  human  charai^ter  into  perfection,  to  enliven  it  with  l'' 
thousand  little  touches,  to  stamp  it  with  the  semblsnce* 
spontaneous  ease,  by  which  the  actor  counterfeits  nature.  '" 
others  the  traces  of  this  study  were  impen:eplible  ;  all  looknl^ 
apt  (o  the  situation,  so  begotten  of  the  iinjiulse  of  the  maa^ 
so  iDscparable  as  it  wcr«  from  the  main  idea  of  the  chanf - 
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But  vbst  Michael  Anj^lo  uld  of  RnpliAcI  wu  no  Ins  true  of  him, 
'Cbs  non  hebbr  qupst'.irtr  di  nnlur^  ma  pi-r  longo  studia'  He 
kept  aa  to  thi?  Iit.tt  niglii  hi-  nclcd  bringing  oliKi-rvation,  thought, 
ud  mperiiMict-,  to  the  iM-Tftrtin)^  uf  hix  im|Krrt<in3tiuni ;  aail,  on 
the  diij-s  he  pfrforineU,  he  shut  himself  awaj'  fmoi  ull  interrup- 
tion, in  onler  to  devote  himscir  without  dtstrsction  to  fresh  «Itt<(y 
Anil  meditation.  He  might  be  ill,  h\iSfi\n^,  quivering  with  pain, 
but  the  and  icncc  saw  nothing  of  this.  When  he  stepped  nn  the 
ll*|e,  the  man  was  lost  in  the  character  he  had  to  prcMint ; 
bodilf  wi%it(iir»  vtas  fur^iitten  for  the  time,  am)  hi<  impenoua- 
tioawiU  bright,  full  uf  freah  life  and  new  and  vivid  IouL-he«,  so 
ftw,  however  often  he  had  played  a  part,  custom  could  not 
'«*lp  bis  ioBnito  vaiicty,'  and  bis  public  came  away  with  their 
olil  imprecsions  of  delight  heightened  and  iDtensifiod. 

Tbc  influence  of  Oarricic  upon  the  actor's  art  and  the  popular 
eitioution  of  it  was  felt  hmg  nft^r  his  death.  That  event,  if  it 
uiil  not  'eeli|>M-  the  g'liety  uf  natiunx,'  which,  yatx  Dr.  John- 
wn,  Dot  even  Ganiek's  dealh  oiuld  do,  left  the  st-ige  with  no 
floe  to  fill  the  void.  Still,  there  were  upon  it  many  able  pet^ 
InnnerB  of  both  seset,  all  of  whom  had  seen  him,  and   bad 

Eo6t«d  by  the  example  of  bis  healthy,  natural,  Tivid  stTle. 
niilrrson,  King,  Gentleman  Smith,  Dodd,  Lewis,  Quick, 
Edwin,  among  tbc  men, — Mrs,  Abington,  Miss  Farren,  and  .Miss 
lounge,  among  the  women,— honournblf  maintained  the  repute 
w  the  Hnglisli  stage  in  comtnly.  In  tragedy  -Mrs.  Siddons,  who 
Wl  failed  wbi-n  in  Oarrick's  company,  took  the  town  bv  storm 
"^len  she  returned  a  few  years  afterwards,  in  178i,  to  London. 
■w  genius  revived  the  taste  for  the  iragiic  drama,  which  had 
wen  for  some  time  on  the  wane.  Old  and  forgotten  trngMlies 
^re  dragged  once  more  to  Hgbl,  and  galvanized  into  ephemeral 
pcpolaiity.  The  fn-Iing  she  hnr]  inipirrd  was  suslainoil  by  her 
(■hod  and  ac»>mpliiiml  brother,  Jiilin  Krmble  ;  and  a  new 
•thool  of  actor*,  niodelled  more  or  less  upon  their  »1)  le,  gradually 
pthcred  around  them.  Shakspeare  was  brought  back  to  the 
^>ge,  and  the  new  light  shed  upon  hia  characters  by  tha 
^tables  aod  their  followers  was  welcomed  as  n  revelation  by 
**«j,  who  had  their  eyes  openetl  by  fine  acting  to  beauties 
•liidi  their  own  reading  had  never  discovered.  The  fierv  and 
Jf**  self,  con  trolled  genius  of  ICdinund  Kean  came  to  put  a  new 
™  into  the  domain  of  tragedy,  when  il  was  bejcinniug  to  fall 
"••^t  into  the  grandiose  and  orer-elaborated  style,  to  the  rcign 
"*  *hich  Gairick  mor«  than  half  a  century  belorc  had  put  an 
•^d.  The  town  and  the  critics  might  be  divided  into  parlies, 
'*;b  giving  the  palm  of  supremacy  to  one  or  other  of  the 
Khoolf^  but  there  coulil  be  no  question  that  there  was  genius 
itt 
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in  the  leaders  of  both,  and  liiat  the  principal  charnrtprt,  al  *\ 
tVfMa,  of  all  oar  best  plays  were  very  ndi-uiintely  trjirrwnliNj 
by    Mrt.  Siildons,    br  the   Kcmblrt,    Kran,  Vuung,   Macmdj, 
Mis*  O'Xftill,  and  other  players  uf  note,  who  were  usocuinl 
with  tlu-m  ill  the  tragic  draina. 

Dut  duriii);  this  period,  howerer  admirable  iadiTidiial  arton 
miitLt  be,  there  was  obviously  too  little  care  taken  to  hare  plijt 
weft   acted    throU|;hout.       In   tbe    metropolitan  tbeatn*  of  ihe 
Continent  the  same  mistake  was  not  made,     (larrick,  we  koov, 
bad  tried  tt>  ettablisb  a  better  syatem.     Hut,  in  the  absence  oft 
true  artistic  spirit,  theatriral  people  are  sure  to  gel  into  llic 
babit  of  giving  undue  prominence  to  leading  actors  or  actreott, 
a  habit  as  vicious,  and  n*  conimTy  to  sound  ta&te,  as  our  DUNkn 
practice  of  concentraling  the  ]j;lare  of  a  lime-lii;ht  upon  tbe  luf* 
or  heroine  of  a  drama,  and,  while  brining  tbem  into  nnnitini 
prominence,  throwing  all   the  other  actors  of  the    scene  iili 
shade.     Tbe  rice  takes  rarions  forms.     Xow  the  subordiiM 
eharaeters  are  put  into  inea|iable  bands;  now  their  parts  are  (sl 
down,  and  their  chance  destroyed  of  making  them  effeetiTe ',  ax* 
tbey  are  placed  at  great  disadrantage  in  the  arrangement  of  'i* 
scene,  or  compelled  to  act  their  characters  in  whatever  wat  At 
controlling  spirit  of  the  hour  thinks  will  enable  bim  or  lietsU 
to  produce  the  most  telling  rtfect,  no  matter  whether  tme  XoAk 
situation  or  not ;  or,  in  these  later  days,  thp  bad  system  lalt 
tbe  shape  of  baring  plays  written — '  oiie-part  pieces,'  we  beliew 
they  are  callei]' — where   everything    is    made    t<i    give  war  f 
keeping  the  particular  actor  or  actress  full    in  the  eye  of  At 
audieni^e  all  through   the  play.     But  at  the  period  oi  wlii'' 
wc  now   speak,  the    fault   lay  in  leaving  the  minor  chanutoi 
in  incapable  hands,  and  in  neglecting  to  arrange  the  buiiat* 
of  every  scene  so  as  to  give  tlie  fullest  effect  to  the  inteiWa 
of  the  author.    Thus  the  great  jieople  of  tbe  play  were  ■»• 
attended  to,    but    tltey  sei-m    to    have   given    tbcmsetvei  \i^ 
care  about  the  minor  folk,  or  the  scenes  in  which  they  !>•■ 
themselves  no  share.     When  Tieck  came  over  to   I^oiiua  » 
1817,  be  was  amaxed  at  a  slate  of  things  which  at  Berlia. ''' 
Dn-sden,  or  Vienna,  would  have  been  impos^sible,  becanie  t!)** 
the  play,  as  a  whole — especially  if  It  were  S  liaks  pea  re's— ">* 
the  first  thing  thought  of,  however  eminent  tbe  performers  in  ^ 
might  be.     A  sentence   in  a  letter  of   Lord  C'junpbell's  ^ 
Paris  (September  3rd,  ISlft),  puts  the  slate  of  thu  ease  in  a** 
words.     lie  bad  been  for  many  years  the  tbealrlcal  critic  uf  * 
London   paper,   and  spoke   from   knowledge.      Xothing  >irt» 
bim  more  about  tbe  French  stage,  ihnn  the  finish  which  f^ 
v&ilcd  from  the  highest  chnracter  to  the  lonnl.     '  In  Engl''^ 
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fce  »»jr«,*  '  wc  i>cv<T  hare  above  one  or  two  good  acton  on  the 
tceae,  and  the  ilctaiU  aie  rcrj  much  neglected.  He^<^  all  is 
pcrfeciioQ.'  The  rank  and  ftle  ii(  ihc  Fariiinn,  it  it  well  known, 
vctr  ihcD  no  better  tb:ui  the  rank  and  file  of  the  London  stage. 
n>«  best  French  actors  stood  quite  as  hi^b  above  thera  m  did 
uon.  Bat  the  svstem  was  better.  Leading  actors  or  actresses 
nn  content  to  plaj  seconder;  parts,  and  greater  care  and  finish 
vm  (he  rule  in  regard  h>  whit  is  tecbninnllj-  known  as  »tag»> 
BUMgement;  all  those  details  being  ikilfully  stiulied  which 
lelp  to  give  the  air  of  vraittmbUtnce  la  the  scene. 

As  jears  advance,  and  we  come  to  a  time  still  within  living 
■MOor]',  there  was  much  less  to  complain  of  as  to  the  f;cneral 
itnlitT  of  the  leading  companies  in  London.  When,  for 
wMijilc,  Mr  Webster  mannged  the  Hay  market  Theatre, 
coiDcdieit  both  old  and  new  bod  full  jukticc  done  to  them.  Unt 
it  WIS  aol  till  Jklr.  .Macready  bucauic  a  manner,  in  1837,  that 
tn^pNij  and  the  [KXftical  drama  had  a  chant*  of  being  adef|uatelv 
iotfipretcd.  When  he  threw  ay  Drur_v  lAne  Theatre  in  1843, 
tod  the  fine  and  well-Iraiaed  body  of  perfoimers  be  bad 
|ithered  round  bim  was  dispersed,  the  higher  drama  in  London 
tutd  ill  indeed.  It  was  not  till  many  years  af^rwards  that 
l|r.  (Jharles  Kcan  contrived  to  create  a  spasmodic  and  trsn- 
nioiT  interest  in  it  by  producing  a  few  pieces  with  an  element 
tn  litem  of  literary  charm,  but  mninlv  by  a  series  of  Shak- 
tpearean  revivals,  in  which  unhappily  the  actor*s  art  was  made 
thuUy  subservient  to  ibat  of  the  scene-painter  and  tbe  costumier. 
vBll  in  proportion  as  the  scenery  and  the  pageant  became  more 
•od  more  splendid,  the  acting  grew  worse,  the  interpretation 
pi  further  and  further  away  from  the  poet's  tnenning  and  inlen- 
I""!.  An  unhealthy  Appetite  for  men-  scirnic  display  having 
■'■iwbeen  crcat<-d,  it  could  only  be  satisfied  by  having  recourse 
t"  esnenditure  more  and  more  profuse.  But  even  despite  this 
■tiaulant  tbe  public  taste  gn-w  jaded,  and  Mr,  Kean  had  to 
*ituiiIoa  bis  enterprise  to  save  himself  from  ruinous  loss-t 

Cbailes  Kcan  bad  none  of  his  father's  genius.  He  was 
*»  actor  made,  not  bom,  and  artifieial  to  tbe  core.  He  did 
'"♦Wng  in  his  own  person  worthy  to  be  nememljcn-d  in  any 
*■  ihe  great  rJiatsctcrs  of  tbe  poetical  drama,  or  to  guide  the 
/"■Uiger  race  of  actors  into  tbe  right  patli.     Curiously  enough, 

*  'Im4  CompbcU'*  Liftv'  toL  i.  p.  SIO. 
.  t  Mr  Bootli,  tfa«  aiMiad  and  hijcbljr  eultiralud  AoMieoa  sclor,  whoin  wo  bavo 
~|^  Iwl  with  ns  tat  a  liiar,  mw  minlrd  bj  Mr.  Kesa  •  flrtt  sucomm*  into  pn- 
™"»i(  ia  N«K  Tori  a  aimilir  scriM  of  ShalnpcaRaa  B«viniU.    A»  his  Iiihium 

~'|Bd.lui>vDKT.  lib  exehr^iner  cTnpti^il.  Tlu  OoM  inMUTod  WSS  i-nr'niiinis  auil  la 
ke?' ^  '  ^"'  loitnuo  iu  n  niutaken  effort  b>  ^ve  a  oceaio  oouitil«teMM 
Ofibikip«ti«  nludi  liii  plays  do  oot  ttolly  rcqnifCL 
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it  wat  from  a  I'Veachman  that  our  slagv  naw  received  a ! 
impiiUc  in  ttie  tl^ln  dirediui),  both  as  to  acting  and  ibj 
inniiagement.  When  Cbailcs  Feebler  came  to  £dkUoiI  I 
bruuglil  fiom  Paris  an  catabliBhed  reputation  aa  an  acior  ofti 
picturesque  drnma.  He  was  Toun^,  intvlHgwnt,  handtnin 
master  of  thi!  tfrlmi'pte  of  his  nrt,  in  whiclt  his  mmlcl  biul  hn 
his  friend  Fn-diTii;  I-einnilre,  a  man  of  unqucisttonable  g««i 
Hi«  rreslmexx  and  urifcinalily,  backed  hy  his  grnci!  and  djriin 
>tiiin  of  bearing,  to  which  uur  stage  had  long  been  a  >tniqp 
and  also  bj  great  fervour  iu  scenes  of  strong  emotion,  ax 
won  him  popularity,  despite  the  drawback  of  n  marked  foreii 
accent.  Even  in  'Hnmlct'  this  was  fnigotten,  so  cvptinl 
were  bJs  audience  by  the  noTelty  of  bis  oncrption,  and  by  I 
siistainrd  excellence!  in  nil  its  details.  Kverv  one  Mf«*ed  h 
for  hnvitiK  biukeii  away  fiom  the  stale  coiivenliuus  which  at 
ordinary  Hamlets  a  terror  to  playgoers,  and  for  showing  lu 
human  creature  swayed  by  emotion  in  a  way  that  alt  <M 
recognize  as  true  to  nature,  and  working;  up  scene  by  SCtacfa 
a  picture  such  nc  nlucntcd  men  were  glad  to  associate  «j 
the  old  familiar  text.  Fediter's  gifts  wcro  not  of  the  kn 
however,  to  keep  him  up  l«  the  level  of  Shalcspeare-  l 
Olhdh),  as  vi:is  truly  said  at  the  time,  had  in  htm  mnn^oTl 
modern  j^ouare  than  of  tlii;  noble  .Moor.  Nor  were  his  (H 
arrangements  of  this  play  liappy-  They  Tcnched  a  cliioax 
triviality  in  the  last  terrible  scene,  where  Desdemona  was  slw 
with  a  hand-mirror  lying  on  her  bed,  in  order  to  give  Othello 
opportunity  of  taking  it  up.  then,  as  he  looked  at  bis  own  fi 
in  it,  exclaiming  'It  is  the  cause,  it  is  the  cause,  my  souH'l 
throwing  it  out  iif  the  window.  This  was  indeed  to  ttdi 
tragedy  to  the  level  of  meludmma;  and  although  Fechler 
bis  escellence  in  la^o  somewhat  retrieved  the  ground  be  I 
lost  in  Othello,  he  had  the  good  sense  to  try  no  further  mi* 
ments  with  Shnkspcare.  In  melodrama  he  was  in  kb  1 
element.  He  had  a  painter's  eye  for  grouping  and  vSftA,  1 
the  French  hive  of  complclrnesii  In  all  stage  arrnngemcnt*.  T 
example  set  by  him,  during  hi»  frw  years  of  manngcmriit  al 
Lyceum  Tbcotre,  hel|>ed  materially  to  font  other  managns 
pay  more  attention  to  this  part  of  their  business,  for  the  pal 
would  no  longer  consent  (o  be  pnt  off  with  the  paltry  fratnevi 
in  which  plays  of  nil  kinds,  from  the  lowest  to  the  bi{  ~ 

too  commonly  set. 

Unhappily,  however,  iIil-  gmxl  he  did  in  this  war  br  „ 
with  it,  riays,  mounted  as  plays  were  mounted  both  by  Ciil 
Kenn  and  by  Fechter,  cost  large  sums  of  money,  and  «< 
only  yield  a  return  by  holding  the  sUge  for  months;    Tbas 
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success,  chr  more  mischievous  was  its  effect  upon 
>  Not  the  g<-niu8  111'  3  Garrick  or  ti  Prilchnrd  could 
tli<T  ilcndrning  inl1uen<^iT  nf  performing  the  tame 
tiiuacl«r  contiuuousl^'  uight  after  iii^ht  for  hnlf  a  year  or  more, 
iiti^  what  they  were,  creutures  of  tfuick  wnkihilitr  and  theni- 
Mhes  ^akea  hy  the  emotions  they  portrayed,  to  have  attemjited 
t*  perforui  through  long  runs  the  parts  whicii  Ihcv  sustained  in 
a\\a  trngrily  or  comnly  would  have  been  simply  impossible. 
Tlirir  Iwidir^  and  minds  muxt  havo  briikcrn  down  beneath  the 
imin,  Under  such  condilionx,  mon-ovcr,  fine  nirting  of  gT<^t 
fans  nhvioosly  becomes  iinpovtible.  They  lose  their  freshness 
nd  test  for  the  actor,  and  he  drops  into  a  merely  mechanical 
RilcnlioQ  of  certain  prc-arraDged  effects,  at  the  back  of  which 
tliac  is  DO  genuine  feeling,  and  in  the  end  scarcely  even  active 
JDtelltgvncc. 

The  eOect  nf  the  pernicious  system  of  long  runs  and  ovcr- 

diboiate  scenic  adjuncts  was  felt  in   the  gradual  dying  out  of 

MUn  capable  of  grappling    with    characters    that    demandcil 

■l%niiy  of  conception  and  of  treatment.    The  art  of  speaking 

teal  verse,  so  that  it  falls  naturally  on  the  ear,  without  losju^ 

Ine  subtle  charm  of  a  strong  emotional  cadence,  also  became 

*ellnigh   lost.     Individual   pcrfuimors  uf  merit  were  here  and 

tbwe  to  be  found  ;  but  no  combination  of  them  ^ufhcient  to  do 

Jiuiiee  to  the  poetical  drama.     Plays  that  appealed  to  the  higher 

T**lilies  of  tlic  mind  ceased  Ut  be  written,  simply  because  tliey 

^a\^  nut  l>e  acted.     'I'here  was  no  dearth   of  ability,  however, 

*'  woik  of  a  tighter  sort,  work  more  congenial  to  the  tastes  of 

*  public  who  go  to  the  theatre  only  to  be  amused,  who  affect 

'  <^>nical    contempt    for    heroism    of    motive,  and    regard    all 

^|*plfty  of  strong  emotion   as  '  bad    form.'     The  pleasant  but 

"'ttisj-  dramas  of  the  school  of  Kobrrtsoo,  Byron,  .\Hwry,   and 

'"^(■(•ts,  in  a  sense  reflect  *  the  ng«!  and  body  of  the  lime,  its  form, 

"^  pressure,'  the  biati  lisllessness  of  iu  young  men,  the  ully 

^nkly  sentimental  side  of  girls  of  the  period,  the  smal) 

oitions,  the  meaunest,  the  social  stratagems,  the  Mammon- 

'*^«hip,  the  no-belicfs,  the  shallow  morality  of  the  age,  with 

rf*"j*  and  there  the  zest  thrown  in   of  that  '  plating  with  fire,' 

f^&ch  is  the  outcome  of  mnrriag<-s  without  lore,  and  the  pastime 

*    IftiTrs  without  liimour  or  ctmscience.     The  puppets  are  dis- 

Sxl  with  considerable  skill,  and  the  changes  rung  with  no 
U  dexterity  upon  theme*  in  which  there  was  Utile  cbarm  of 
Mty.     But  neither  in  plays  of  this  order,  nor  in  our  best  melo- 
1^  — tan,  in  which  there  were  generally  to  be  found  both  stnmger 
f**J^tion5  and    some    genuine    human    inten-*!,  was  ihL-re  any 
*»ind  for  histrionic  power  of  the  highest  daiis,  and  .ipjKirenily 

that 
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t)iat   power  could  not   have  been  found,  hul   the  call  ler  il 
exuled. 

All  pUjs  (le'pend  in  a  great  degree  apon  good  acting  for  tktu 
success.  W'iiiiDUt  it  a  fine  play  maj-  mus  its  mark  ;  while  wn 
bad  ones,  if  thry  full  into  cnp.iblr  ItnniU,  e«('nj>e  wbat  vcgU 
else  havn  been  iliiinstrous  failun-.  Hut  plays  of  BOcb  ill^ 
tcxtiinr,  ax  tiiuse  wbiib  have  fur  the  mosit  part  occupied  oa 
stage  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  could  alone  bare  been  miif 
palatjible  by  the  pains  bestowed  upon  tbe  stage  airangeiMitti 
and  by  actors  strong  enough  to  put  life  and  cbanctet  lod 
colour  into  the  feeble  outlines  sketched  for  ibcm  by  the  anlbn 
At  the  Prime  of  VVaIe»'»  Theatre,  nndrr  the  inanagemeut  W 
the  Hanirol'tf,  rx»dlent  ill uxtr.it ion <  were  gireu  uf  wbat  Bii^ 
be  done  by  turning  to  account  sucb  retoutces  as  were  avaibUl 
in  this  direction.  The  pUys  they  produced  were  slight  t«i 
fault.  But  all  the  characters  were  fairly,  some  adminUf 
sustained,  and  the  setting  in  the  way  of  scenery  and  M|p 
arrangement  was  finished  up  to  n  point  to  satisfy  erts  > 
fastidious  taste.  What  could  and  what  could  not  be  done  W 
a  company  quiti;  etjual  to  thr  taxk*  set  them  in  Mr.  RobeitsMi 
<lraiii3x,  beiaiiie  very  ajipnreiit  when  the  same  people  gni|i[W 
in  tbe  same  theatre  with  the  '  School  for  Sramlal '  snii  ^ 
*  Merchant  of  Venice.'  A  difiFcrent  and  far  higher  order  of  jw« 
WB8  rf quired  to  bring  out  with  effect  the  strong  chancurK^ 
brilliant  dialogue  of  Sheridan,  and  the  passion  and  pnettT« 
Shakspcare,  and  of  that  power  little  or  no  trace  was  ¥i»w&^ 
iiut  in  the  narrower  orbit  the  p<^rformeTS  sliowcd  excrfMH 
qualities.  Tlie  example  set  in  tliis  theatrt!  was  followed  J^H 
several  others;  and  mX  the  Haymnrket,  St.  James's,  an<l  tv 
Court  Theatre*,  although  the  pieces  may  be  far  indeed  Ww 
the  level  at  which  tbe  literature  of  the  English  Drama  shwU 
stand,  they  are  always  put  handsomely  upon  the  stag^i  "* 
acted  with  a  spirit  and  effect  which  go  far  to  conceal  inliei»« 
wenknrss  of  plot  and  dialogue,  and  want  of  indtvidialilf 
in  tht  eharaclnrs.  ^o  much  ability,  indeed,  is  shown  at  d>M 
and  other  theatres,  as  to  inspire  a  reasonable  hope  that,  if  ^ 
dramatist's  work  vete  of  a  higher  kind,  the  actors  would  ^ 
there  to  carry  it  out  with  effect,  and  at  tbe  same  time  » 
advance  themselves  in  their  art  by  having  to  call  into  ph** 
greater  variety  of  resource,  and  a  higher  and  more  iiit«« 
power  of  cxpirssion.  There  are  on  the  stages  vre  have  nsif* 
performers  equal  to,  and  in  many  cases  ahove,  (he  avcrsge*" 
the  general  run  of  French  actors.  Oive  a  larger  scope  '' 
bringing  out  what  is  in  them,  and  who  can  doubt  that  tlf,' 
wokdd  be  able  as  well  as  anxious  to  profit  br  it? 
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le  public,  we  venture  to  think,  liu  itMlf  grcoilj-  to  binmn, 
ibi'  literarr  rorrit  of  our  curreut  drama  is  to  low.  In  t{i« 
Muff  Ht  WfoK  chem,  the  mass  of  those  who  frequent  the 
res  lepm  to  get  wh&t  they  want.  A  play  is  not  to  them 
it  was  to  thrir  rorcfalbcr*, — a  thing  to  beguile  a  few  bour« 
uitly.  no  doubt,  but  also  something  moir,  n  display  of 
in  trhiiritrter  uud  emotion,  by  which  their  •ympntliiex  iverc 
'  strongly  nioi'ed,  and  in  which  sentence  ufler  sentuncr, 
lint  for  refJedion  or  illuMintion,  was  to  be  carried  awsiy 
Itored  up  in  memory.  They  liked  soma  important  social 
EmI  problem  to  be  involvecl  in  the  plot,  to  the  tolotion 
hicb  ihcy  might  somehow  be  helped  by  what  passnl 
ic  scene.  Tlie  drumi  of  other  countries  stili  retains  this 
cter  in  no  slight  degree,  and  although  we  are  far  frotn 
ing  to  ihe  full  the  views  of  Mr.  Archer,  whose  very  able 
placed  among  those  at  the  head  of  this  article,  wc  are 
to  agree  with  him  that,  until  audieoces  regain  somc- 
oi  the  old  spirit,  'our  drama  will  remain  unlitcrary, 
Sds,  non-moral,  unworthy  of  its  past  and  of  our  present 
of  advan»rnient  in  other  branches  of  literature  and  art.' 
jttic  same  time  there  is  undoubtedly  in  a  large  section  of 
nlic  ft  yearning  alter  something  Iwlter.  liut  it  is  not  in 
tcclion  of  it  nhich  rushes  lo  the  theatre,  nut  to  see  a  fine 
gr  fine  acting,  being  as  ignorant  as  they  are  indifferent  to 
Iprutitutes  cither,  but  simply  to  get  a  new  sensation,  or 
Id  a  topic  for  the  gossip  of  the  livc^'clock  ten,  or 
idious  dinner-party.  In  what  Kiirop«-an  country  but  our 
would  n  ihratie  have  been  filled  for  weeks,  as  theatres 
Iwth  in  London  and  in  the  country,  merely  to  see  a  *  pro- 
na]  beauty'  who  had  neither  natural  gifts  nor  actjuired 
ledge  to  justify  her  in  putting  her  foot  on  a  metropolitan 
?  In  what  country  bat  our  own  would  the  actor's  art  be 
;Ltly  thought  of,  that  such  a  proceeding  would  not  have 
rescotevl  as  an  outrage  on  propriety?  If  tliat  art  were 
oily  understood  to  be,  what  it  is,  the  most  diflicult  of 
e  aits,  as  Voltaire  called  it, — an  art  for  which,  even  with 

t  natural  endowments  of  face  and  voice  and  jierson, 
also  iiKlispensablc  a  sensitive  nature,  an  intuitive  ]>er- 
m  of  character,  and  the  ease  and  certainty  which  can 
imo  with  study  both  on  and  olT  the  stage,  we  should 
re  adventitious  popularity  fnim  other  causes  used  so 
it  is  used  to  turn  the  stag<^  into  a  mere  vehicle  for 
money.  How  can  the  public  cxpe<;t  a  high  tone  lo  be 
aled  and  maintained  by  those,  who  have  adopted  ihc  stage 
profession,  with  resolves  to  practise  their  vocation  in  a 
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icrious  nrtUtir  ipirit,  wh^n  nn  ndvpntitrous  tnUn-loper,  abeoi 
whom  ihvrp  linppcns  to  be-  tkc  sjiurinut  intcn-tt  of  A  Tulpi 
curii>»itj',  III3J"  at  a,ny  time  Ain.-K  hwget  audicticvx,  and  cam  of 
more  substaoiial  rewards  ia  money,  than  ihey  can  ctct  hopf  ii 
win?  No  woaderihat  a  critic  like  Mr.  Arcber,  feeling  inlmaJ) 
what  a  power  tn  moral  nnd  intellccUal  cultare  the  tbtaue 
might  brcomc,  stiouM  wrtln  wtlh  biltrniCM: — 

*  Mtidt^m  Eoglislimen  camiot  lio  got  ti)  talfo  the  drama  tentvlr- 
Tho  tlientro  is  eapportod  b;  tbe  most  PtiJIiatinic  B««tion  <f  At 
middle  claee,  and  iij  tli«  worao  tliau  PLilUtine,  tbe  uUerl;  imAim 
Mction  of  tbo  np|ier  claae.  I'cople  of  intellect  and  callOM  ft  H 
long  itiloTTnls  to  ono  or  two  tlunlrce,  and  aro  porfeetljr  in  tba  iiA 
M  to  what  i»  reall;  gnod  and  bud.  .  .  .  Plcwcnrc,  and  th«t  of  lb 
Icui  clcTiiting  «ort,  i«  all  thnt  the  public  cxptM^ta  or  will  aeee^'A 
men  nur  lioKt  tlitmtrc'o.  Pcoplo  talk  nf  tlio  th«atr«  us  nn  initniiMt 
of  cullnrc  ;  but  tbcy  taho  very  good  com  that  it  xliall  be  notbiigrf 
tli«  Mort.  A  drama  wbicli  o|)oiis  tku  tligbtiict  iiitidbiotaal,  tnoni^  * 
jMilitiuil qiieiitiuD,  isceitMD  to  fail.  .  .  .  TliC!  [itiblic  \\\u»  loRolalk 
tbeutru  to-uiKlit,  and  to  flJrgl^t  tlio  imnic,  jilut,  lUtd  <iliaracl«n  of  ^ 
picict!  tu-niurrow.  It  will  lauftli  olwaja,  crjr  Aometiiues,  abuiMfiriMr 
and  tbou,  but  tbink — novcr.' 

Mr.  Herman  Merivale,  a  nriler  who  puts  more  thought  MB 
literary  skill  into  his  plajs  than  almost  an;  other  of  ite 
dremntists  of  the  Any,  cpcaba  b>  much  ihv  same  effect  in  i)k 
Pn-face  to  his  drama  of  'The  White  Pilgrim,'  which  ^m* 
striking  iiiKlaiice  of  wliat  we  have  said,  that  a  fine  pluFi  '» 
placed  in  incapable  bunds,  is  fuTtfduomed  lo  failure.  UraK 
more  fortunate  circumslaiiees  than  attended  its  prodiictjno  »J 
the  Court  7*heatrc  some  jears  ago,  it  would  hare  found  boM 
of  admirers: — 

'  Anlbors,'  bo  eajs,  *  might  put  tlwir  best  litenry  qoalitia,  iniB 
tJieir  diffciiDg  degrees,  into  a  "  Schunl  fur  SluiiiUI,"  "  Bfa«  Stvepb 
Conquer,"  "Money,"  or  ■'London  AsBiiinuice."  which  cbo  alwwyi  !• 
rcvirod,  for  old  faTourilcs  are  aaan-d  iu  Eu^'aud.  But  nonJif) 
tlicjT  hod  bettor  keep  them  oot  vt  playa.  and  vse  them  elsenbca 
Tborc  wilt  always  bo  rootu  for  one  man,  with  tbo  intellecl  and  ttd* 
Irving,  to  kcnp  alivo  tho  immortal  Sbakspcarean  legend  bj  adsftfef 
it  tu  tbu  pcculiuritic-4  of  tho  day,  bat — I  fear  (ho  rest  ia  ctlM* 
liiird  Eilwiboruugli  Is  reixirtcd  onco  to  have  said,  ns  a  warainj'' 
harristvrs,  "  Tlioru  ora  i^uUings  in  which  to  be  inisiioctod  of  tilinloit 
ia  dangerous."  I  am  afraid  that  the  calling  of  the  dnuDstisl  is  ^ 
uftbttu.' 

Who  is  to  blame  for  this?  Tlie  public,  saj»  Mi.  Ani* 
The  public  in  a  great  degree,  thinks  .\(r.  Merivale,  as  nc''*' 
brtin'cn  the  lines  of  this  passage.  IJut  managers  and  aclora** 
he  would  no  doubt  tell  us,  must  be^r  their  share  of  iIk  blua^" 
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^  wbo,  looliing  ns  men  of  busiDf&i  Co  what  will  bring 
I  money,  will  not  rUk  the  pnnlurtion  of  pirccs  ihnt 
Ktibly  provt  caviar  to  lli<-  bulk  of  tlu-ir  publir,  while 
ces  are  lo  be  had  tis  >  Our  Uo^-s '  or  *  'I'he  (.'iilund,' 
It  little  to  ]iat  oa  the  alage,  and  run  fur  years ; — acton, 
hey  have  altaiiii>d  any  position,  will  look  with  faroar 
»ce  in  which  a  pnrt  for  thrmsclvcs  is  not  written  up  to  in 
■y  as  to  concrntrate  all  the  interest  upon  ihfm,  and  to 
le  oltier  charat^tcrx  ninn'  or  Ic«s  into  ibn  bnrkground. 
•j  (idldxinith,  Hulwer,  wi-rc  bumj>ered  by  no  such  con* 
Their  plays,  therefore,  are  good  all  round,  every 
:  workinf;  towards  the  general  effect.  It  is  certainly 
tusr  *Tbc  Rivals,'  the  'School  for  Scandal,'  *Shc 
o  Conquer,'  or  '  KtchcHeu,'  arr  finely  acted,  that 
I  (-v»n  now  rerr  popular ;  but  Iwcauie,  eren  in  weak 
le  »tniug  dramatic  and  literary  inlert-st  of  thcte  playx 
id  a  very  large  aection  of  the  public  lind  a  genuine 
in  tbem  for  the  ptay'e  sake.  Could  we  bring 
eh  acting  as  made  the  succeues  of  these  plays,  and 
'  a  like  kind,  all  London  would  flock  to  sec  tiicm. 
to  the  existence  of  a  yearning  for  something  more 
if  the  irsdilional  glories  of  the  English  stage,  somo 
ore  ahrciut  of  the  true  culture  of  the  time,  that  Mr. 
irgely  owes  the  immen*e  xuurcsi  whii^b  has  atlenduil 
tgeinent  at  tlie  Lyceum.  There  is  a  flavour  of  sarcasm 
Icrivale's  allusion  to  the  '  tact,'  which  has  enabled  Mr. 
D  'keep  alive  the  immortal  Shaktpesrean  legend  by 
k  it  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  day.'  This  seems  to 
noDg  other  things,  to  the  lowering  of  the  general 
tlic  acting  to  the  slipihod  unemotional  sjM-aking  and 
and  easy  dejxirtment,  which  people  call  a  natural 
use  it  rellccls  tliat  absence  uf  courtesy,  refinement, 
inction  of  manner,  which  is  an  ugly  characteristic 
of  our  modern  social  life.  It  also  points,  we  presume, 
ormons  pains  to  eaptitatc  the  eye,  antl  to  nidc  the 
.  of  the  actors  in  the  splendour  of  tlie  s<;enery,  the 
nd  the  orchirnlngioal  fitness  <if  the  dn-sses,  and  t]|<: 
nal  skill  uf  the  stage  grouping  and  genenl  arrange* 
Great  as  Mr.  Irving's  success  has  been,  we  do  not  think  it 
ive  been  less,  had  more  pains  been  bestowed  in  bringing 
tctors  lo  the  same  point  of  excellence  as  hit  scenery 
leral  stage  arrangements.  What  might  be  done  in 
ection  was  seen  when  be  assiK'inted  himielf  with  Mr. 
ill  in  the  reproduction  of  'Othello.'  We  are  not  of 
think  the  acting  of  Mr.  Irving  himself,  and  his  popu- 
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Idr  raAcljulur  MU*  Ellen  Terr^,  so  far  above  lh«  IotpI  otKkt 
should  be  attainable  in  an}'  leadinf;  metropolitan  thrntrr,  tlut 
Tor  ilieir  sakea  we  ran  be  blind  to  the  shortcoming*  of  (he  jiu- 
formeri  on  whom  ilir  other  charnctcr*  of  his  SluikspesreM 
revivals  an;  drvutvrcl.  It  tnaj  he,  that  no  l>i'lt(-r  aeionantn 
be  had  ;  hut  sanely  something  belter  ctKild  )>e  got  out  of  tbfni 
What  is  llie  us«  of  putting  them  into  the  clothes  of  the  nm  iJ 
rank  and  culture  of  the  time  of  the  Italian  Renaiasanpc,  if  tbri 
sliuw  nochin);  of  the  refinement  or  dignity  of  bearing  duu- 
acteriatic  of  that  age?  Those  who  reprrscnl,  for  cx.imple.  tbf 
young  high-bn^d  grnllrmcn  who  figure  in  tin-  '  Mfrchnnl  rf 
Voniec^'  or  the  nobles  and  princes  of  *  Mueh  Ado  Aboil 
Nothing,'  might  sur«ly  be  instructed  to  subdue  the  jnntt 
«wn(i^r  and  commonplace  delivery  of  pointed  prose  or  Tigonw 
blank  verse,  and  to  remember  that  the  men  they  arc  imps- 
Bonating  are  gentlemen  of  high  breeding  and  men  of  prmmj 
blood.  It  is  by  things  of  this  kind,  and  by  thr  frr<jiii-nl  sacrifice 
of  truth  and  fitness  to  merer  scenic  rlTcct,*  that  the  taste  of  tk 
bc»t  clnss  of  Mr.  Irring's  audience  is  revolted.  He  hmn. 
unluckily,  little  of  this  from  the  critics  of  the  joornnlr 
but  it  is  s|M>ken  of  freely  enough  in  «orie1y  by  those  who  «iii> 
him  well,  and  are  sorry  that  such  blots  should  exist  apnn  bit 
otherwise  meritorious  representations. 

If,  as  we  hear  on  all  sides,  men  of  good  birth  and  ealucatiaii 
are  now  thronging  into  the  actor's  profession,  fired  wiihtlf 
ambition  to  bring  hack  the  higher  drama  to  the  stage,  1^  i> 
hope  that  they  will  prove  their  feeling  to  be  that  of  nw 
artists,  by  strenuous  cultivatian  of  the  habits  of  life  and  if 
tboDght,  out  of  whicli  alone  can  come  those  qualities  *\diii 
distinguished  the  great  professors  of  (heir  art  in  days  nut  "J^ 
toTgoaettf — ^namely,  graoc  and   dittioction  of  bearing,  miMf 


'  A  ttogtaiit  inati^iici.'  of  llils  nnn  I^l'  litiiin  of  liglil  with  which  Jn  ; 
chamber  no*  fltlol,  when  wnn  thti  inrrcuiV  lijiht  wb»  imning,   in  ordii  ' 
flctcc  ghoitW  ItTor  of  Lhn  lliii(s!!{ilil   n»j;1il  fall  upon  tha  iwilfnf;  ran<M>'° 
Romoo  and  Jallol.    A  violulitiii  i>I  j>tii|ir!i'tT  cvin  tctnnr  Is  miule  in  iDtr>iiK<'$ 
the  gnrnd  altar  nf  ■  cburcli  !'<  tlm  hi'i  ne  of  thti  Intermjilcil  nuinltfr  ctOn^ 
and  Hero.    It  I*  survTy  ou  (iiiltBif  u,  iwiri-ntiiil  fnrlliiit  to  Iisvo  tha  «l»S(s^ 

Mr.  Iryinj;,  in  n  |>li  iimiiiDii  utIUvu  whit,  iHt-ily  publiitmd  iu  'flood  ^^ 
* Bli3k»iieiiT«  ni]  till:  Kueu  Hiid  ill  lliv  Slucly,'  im<ft:  ■Oa  llio  >!*)[«,  <■ 
wliiuh  are  (n'tfcvil}  «Uiiu(>(I  la  tlie  tturj  mnit  ^Tvatlr  vnTi&ucc  its  hsrnulf* 
Ves.  uatier  cvitniti  tvainv.  bat  tbrn  tlie  noceom'iui  iu  tlicve  asau,Mrf  '^'^ 
ia  many  otima  tlinl  tai|;bt  he  mvotioanl, ue  not ' pcifrrtij  altiuiH]  lo ^^p" 
A  woMe  breach  of  sound  Miheiio  niici  i*  eomniitifil  bjr  ili«  uttsif  '"■ft 
perfonnanoo  of  Dogbrmr  and  ViTg™,  and  the  oauntou  of  tbo  ^ear  (^"U 
Pi>.  S).  in  trhidi  they  (ml  in  ttyiric  ii-  g<:t  Loonato  to  take  the  rt»aiiii»li«»  J 
Coarodc  sad  Bomcliio.  m  cpoii  this  dulora  the  whole  of  Ibe  (ctioiu  teStt' 
wliat  [oUoirs  turns, 
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a^mranour  to  women,  and  the  skill  wliicb  infuics 
Dg  of  on  idral  cli«rm  into  imprrtonation  witliout  loss  of 
idmplicity  of  nnttiro.  '  It  would  surprii^  thr  inUbclicvcr  in 
lilt  potency  of  Slink*p«!nrc  uii  the  ntngc,'  Mr.  Irring  writrs,  '  to 
^«  how  many  Univenity  students,  not  content  with  Tending 
Bicpoet,  are  ambitious  to  embody  kJs  creMions.  It  is  oiw  of 
3it  most  encoura);iDg  s!f;ns  of  tbc  future  of  dramatic  art,  that 
Kny  year  finds  an  increasing  number  of  educated  men  and 
KDDiCD  witling  to  hrarc  nil  ibr  drudgerf  of  nn  aniuous  calling, 
in  iKc  hnpi?  of  rising  «nme  dny  to  its  high<!«t  walk-'  Thia  nmbi* 
lion  unfortunately  often  exists  witliout  the  natural  gifts  or  the 
taidute  enlhuiinsm  to  earry  it  to  success.  But  to  start  on  the  path 
^Ib  the  culture  and  the  tastes  and  habits  and  associations  of 
pKiple  of  good  educ-ation,  and  accustomed  to  good  society,  is 
Binai.  The  edocnted  men  nod  women,  of  whom  Mr.  Irring 
neiks,  labour,  howcvf-r,  under  the  heavy  disadvantage  that,  while 
pi  dicatre  ic  the  only  real  dramatic  school,  the  theatres  are 
^  indeed  in  which  they  can  pioss  a  novitiate  in  their  art. 
touloii  is,  of  course,  open  to  but  few  of  thero  ;  and  as  there  is 
DM,  we  have  been  told,  a  single  theatre  out  of  London  with 
I  permanent  company,  they  have  not  the  opportuniti»  of 
prutice,  by  which  actors  in  former  days  trained  ibemM^lves 
W  tise  to  ease  and  eminence  in  their  art.  Nothing  is  left 
(nibem  but  a  pta<w  in  nomadic  companies,  who  go  from  town 
wtown,  perfonning  month  after  month  oneor  two  pieces,  which 
btre  made  a  hit  in  London.  How  this  impediment  to  the 
■onnstion  of  a  hijiher  school  of  actors  is  to  be  overcome,  it  i» 
•Mtrasy  to  say.  But  if  what  Mr.  Irving  says  be  true,  and  there 
••ral  the  back  of  the  ambition  of  which  he  speaks  the  patience 
^nil  perseverance  of  genuine  histrionic  nbility,  some  rrme<ly 
!^[|  no  doubt  lie  found.  It  ccrtninly  will  not  come  in  the 
^ohnecjc,  OS   they  an-  calleil,  in  whitrb  Juliets  and  Kosalinds 

El  Paulines,  Hamlets,  Macbeths,  and  Ricbelieus,  without 
nber,  have  of  late  made  Icarian  IH^hts,  and  sunk  hopelessly 
asea  of  ridicule  sud  scorn.  We  should  have  more  assurance 
"f  wring  Mr.  Ir^ing's  hopes  realiirc^l,  if  the  aspirations  of  our 
■"ivicfgwcreof  a  more  modest  nature  ;  if  such  Kosalindsss  haw 
'*lely  been  seen  were  content  to  play  Pho-be,  or  the  Hamlets  to 
^essure  their  powers  by  essaying  to  do  justify  to  Marcellus 
I'  the  King. 

^  But  if  there  be  so  great  a  nish  of  educated  men  and  women 
^  tbc  stage,  it  is  important  that  they  should  not  go  there  with 
^y  idea  that  the  actor's  vocntioo  is  one  to  be  entered  upon 
FSluly,  or  that  his  art  does  not  demand  qualities  of  a  high 
^'^.     It  teetns  to  us  unlucky  that  Mrs.  Fanny  Kcmbic  should 
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l)»ve  thought  it  nortb  whil^  lu  reprint  at  this  Xizae,  along  with 
her  *Notet  on  some  of  Sbakapew^'s  Plajs,'  ibc  «ss«v  'Oi 
Uie  Stage,'  H'hich  appcarcc)  sboul  eighteen  ye*TM  a^  ja  ibt 
'Combill  Mn£!axinr.'  Tbntn  Kimble  ihouid  disparaf^thracMf'i 
art,  is  irKln'd  strange ;  and  vet  she  sajs  of  it,  'that  it  rrqtrini 
no  study  worthy  of  tbe  iiamo  ;  it  tnvates  nolliiag,  it  pcrprtanU) 
nothing.'  And  again,  aclun  >  axv  filly  recoropensMi  wttb  mowr 
aiid  applause,  to  whom  may  not  juilly  belong  the  ntpicff  J 
creation,  the  ;;lory  of  patient  and  proUacied  toil,  and  tbe  L»t 
and  honour  of  gratrful  posterity.  No  study  worthy  of  tic 
nsmcl  What  say*  Garrick  in  his  letter  to  PoKoll  from  whiii 
wc  have  alreatlyquoted V  'The  famous  Barvn  of  France  iumIw 
say  that  an  "  actor  should  be  nufM-d  on  the  lap  of  (queens,"  br 
which  he  means  that  the  beit  accomptishmenta  were  aeerataj 
to  form  a  great  actor.  Study  hard,  my  friend,  for  seven  jtan, 
and  you  may  play  the  rest  of  your  life.'  As  for  himfra,  If 
always  studied  ;  acting  was  never  'play'  to  him.  .Such  sbilf 
of  itself  will  not  make  a  great  actor.  Htt  inspiration*  wM 
from  his  hrart  and  his  imagiiuition.  Hut  no  great  actor  eiw 
intermilK  his  .study  ;  fur  his  art,  like  all  arts,  is  infinite  iaiv 
possibilities  of  development. 

But  Mrs,  Kemble  supplier  «  complete  refutation  of  heros* 
propositions  by  what  »be  tells  us  in  the  same  essay  are  i* 
qualities  that  go  to  the  making-up  of  a  gnM  actor.  Hit  f- 
stic  says, 

'  Bequirce  in  its  professors  tho  imagination  of  th«  poet,  the  eii  oli^ 
mnBJcian,  the  ryo  of  tho  pnintor  nni)  sculptor,  and,  over  ani  sk'* 
all  tiioao,  n  faculty  pociiliar  to  itsolf,  inasmuch  ««  the  actor  (nUb 
and  cmbodiRS  liis  nouonption  ;  bis  own  votco  is  his  ciumingly-ii»i^ 
iatod  inntrumnnt ;  bis  own  faoa  tho  canvas  whereoo  he  poitrsn  t>< 
rariouH  expr<!iitti»iis  of  bis  pssaitm ;  his  own  franto  tho  moU  il 
which  bo  casts  the  iinagos  of  beauty  and  iitsji-sty  that  fill  his  kwi 
oud  wheruas  the  painter  and  aaulptiir  may  tteltet  of  all  pM^b 
attilQtlcji,  utMiupatiuuB,  and  expressions  the  moNl  faTonnblii  t4  lb 
boantifnl  cfft-ct  they  desire  to  produoe^  and  fix,  and  bid  it  sa  no* 
for  ever,  the  aelor  luust  live  and  move  through  a  temporary  •-'•i'ft 
of  poetry  and  passiau,  and  preaerre  tltroo^iaal  its  daratiim  i 
grace  ancl  dignity,  of  which  the  canraa  and  the  marhhi  g>><.  ■-- 
silent  and  niotioulces  image.' 

And  ycl  this  art  'demands  no  study  worthv  of  the  mmf  *' 
What  docs  Mrs.  Kemble  mean  ?  Do  such  qualities  as  lbawJ>' 
so  well  describe*  comr,  as  Dogberry  says,  '  reading  and  nil*! 
come — by  nature'?  If  it  be,  o*  .\lr».  Kemble  truly  w?^ 
through  the  expression  of  their  face,  the  rnorcments  uf  t^ 
torw,  the  tones  of  their  voice,  that  actors  have  to  exptcti  '^ 
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ideals,  ran  tfreit  rnulls  be  Dxpectp<l,  unlrss  th«  mind 
cB  cnltivaiod,  and  the  mnral  nature  plevalwl,  hy  gn-at  nnd 
nanbltng  thoughts,  hy  widr  nnd  pure  sympathic*  fed  by  > 
kiHivIrd^  nf  tbc  bumnn  hrnrt;  Uy  liithtl»,  moTVorcrr,  of  studv 
aail  of  living,  which  raiae  nnd  t^nnoblc  ibn  i<>ul,  nnd  make  the 
InMilion  iniu  thi;  idi-al  liff  they  have  to  portray  ca^y  and 
MiijteDial  to  their  whole  nature?  Are  these  thin*t  acqiurrd 
without  iiudy,  and  what  study  more  noble  than  that  by  which 
tky  arc  acquired? 

Bat,  says  Mrs.  Kemhle,  the  actor's  art  '  crrntM  nothing, 
|Rtp«!tuntr.s  nothing.'  Hooks,  if  lucky  in  their  fortunes,  live 
Mg;  so,  t<M>,  do  tome  pic-lurec,  nnil  many  statues.  But  if  the 
gaius  of  painter,  sculptor,  or  ])i>et,  is  ti>  hi-  measured  by  the  fact 
of  the  turriTal  of  their  work,  then  we  must  strike  off"  the  roll  of 
fitne  tit  those  men  of  t;en  ins  whose  work*  have  pffrishM,  or  may 
perith  in  a  period  far  short  of  perpetuity.  The  life  ot  the  be*l 
»t«k  of  art  is  nrrcjsnrily  short.  Itut,  however  brirf,  if  it  be 
lAilreil  true  KTt,  it  cnnnot  he  producd  without  genius.  A  great 
iBpersonation  hy  (lurirk,  by  John  Kembit!,  hy  Mrs.  Ilarry,  or 
Hn.  Sidduns,  was  the  outcome  of  as  genuine  ariiatie  creative 
ftvetiu  the  very  best  cuntem|M>rary  painting  and  sculpture  :  and 
fi«e  perfiiriners  <iid  as  much  to  instruct  and  raise  tlie  minds  of 
tfiaw  who  saw  thcin,  as  Sir  Joshua  Rewiold*  or  Maxman. 

Dut  a^ain.  savf  Mrs.  Kemhlc.  theactor'i  art  'creates  nothing.' 
Iweitbe  landscape-painter's  art  create?  In  a  sense  it  docs  not, 
ileliu  ilic  forms,  the  mitlines,  nnd  colours  of  nature,  (o  depict — 
wdoes  not  create  ihcm.  But  tht-  painter  of  genius,  n  Itimrr, 
1r  rumple:,  out  of  the  elements  open  to  the  eves  of  nil,  produces 
pctUTpi  so  slam]>ed  with  (hat  something  in  his  own  mind  which 
narkt  him  aa  superior  to  all  other  juiinlers  of  lanilscnpe,  that  it 
>*  Ml  abuse  of  lanj;uii;>e  to  call  his  work*  '  creations.*  So  with 
lb*  peat  sculptor,  with  the  great  architect.  They  work  upon 
BUtrinIt  cotninon  to  all.  When  they  hsndlc&nd  combine  them 
« the  way  no  one  else  has  done,  ond  impress  th^-m  with  their 
wb  individuality,  something  new  ii  added  bi  the  world,  uid  wc 
■*  itiey  have  '  created  '  it.  The  actors  prnc«Ms  is  the  same. 
"in  difference  is,  that  his  results  are  produced  in  his  own  person, 
■'•'l  therefore  arc  evanescent.  But  those  results  are  for  the 
■■nnciit  as  well  entitled  to  be  cnllcxt  '  creation,'  as  the  product 
**  the  painter's  brush  or  the  sculptor's  chisel.  It  is  begotten 
"■  tbe  brain  nnd  soul  hy  a  new  combination  of  existing  elements, 
*»  iniich  in  tlie  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

Mrs,  Kemble  proceeds  upon  the  mistaken  idea,  that  it  is  by 
^Qifk  perception  and  a  kind  of  intuition,  rather  than  by  pror 
'Vam  of  analysis  Rnd   reflection,  thai  eminence  in  acting  is 
155. — Nq.  310.  2  0  reached. 
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reached.  The  finest  emanations  of  grnius,  no  doubt,  > 
acting,  as  in  lit«rnlura  and  in  other  artf,  in  n  vray  (or  chid 
Dcitliprpnintcr,  jxx^t,  nur  nctor,  canuxounL  We  have  heonlfran 
tho  iips  of  dixlinguished  performer*  of  utber  couulrics,  u  wdli 
our  oivn,  i»  confirmation  of  Garrick's  dictum,  '  thai  ihc  gmia 
strokes  of  genius  have  been  unknown  to  tbe  actor  hiin»el/,  til 
circuinilances,  the  WKtmlh  of  the  scene  has  sprung  the  miiu^l 
it  were,  as  much  to  his  own  surprise  as  to  that  of  his  anditun 
But  this  is  in  no  way  inconsixteat  with  his  having  submitM 
the  cbwscter  lie  was  personating  tu  the  strictest  nn<l  most  snU 
analysis,  so  as  to  realise  the  springs  of  action  likely  to  gnrer 
Kucli  a  characler,  and  ibe  antecedent  circiun stances  br  wUc 
that  character  shall  have  been  developed  or  modified,  nitbn 
some  such  process  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  iiet  into  It 
character,  and  unless  he  sucirretls  in  doing  (his,  be  will  am 
act  it  well.  Mrs.  Kemble  reasons  from  a  verj  narrow  hwii 
citing  the  case  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  whose  perfonnanees,  she  nji 
'were  in  the  strict  sense  of  tbe  word  cxcellenl,  while  the  t« 
treatises  she  has  left  npon  the  characters  of  Queen  CoastlM 
and  Lady  Macbeth — two  of  her  finest  parts — are  feeble  la 
superficial.'  The  answer  to  this  is  obvious.  With  Mr&Si 
dons's  fine  person  and  voice  and  great  experience  of  the  itsfl 
her  Constance  am!  Lady  Macbeth  might  well  I)c  very  imprmi* 
pcrformanres,  an<)  yet  tie  far  wide  of  Sbakspcarc'c  coDcrptioi  i 
Itoth  personages,  as  indeed  many  gootl  critics  have  thought  tlw 
were.  II11?  fact  that  the  treatises  are  feeble  and  superficial  ffK 
far  to  justify  this  conclusion.  But,  further,  it  is  not  every  m 
who  is  able  to  throw  his  ideas  into  form  npon  paper.  Gm 
powers  of  critical  analysis  may  well  exist,  wholly  indep^Hletit  11 
the  skill  to  find  apt  wonls  to  express  their  pn>ccsseB  or  coada 
sions.  This  may  or  may  not  Iiavc  be4^n  Mrs.  Siddoos's  twt 
But  to  go  no  further  than  Mr.  Macre^dy,  many  passages  nutt 
be  quoted  from  bis  '  Autobtograpby '  to  show  that  he  pasMtM 
very  remarkable  powers  of  critical  analysis,  which  thow  v4 
knew  him  are  well  aware  be  constantly  brought  to  bear  *U 
e/Trct  upon  bis  art. 

But,  if  any  proof  nore  wanted  that  Mrs.  Kcmble's  position  i 
untenable,  it  i*  given  with  unanswerable  elTect  in  the  resun 
able  series  of  Letters,  by  Lady  .Martin,  on  some  of  Shakspeur 
female  characters,  which  have  recently  apgM-ared  from  tlae  I 
time  in  '  Blackwood's  Magasioe.'  That  lady,  who  is  » 
membcTcd  with  gratitude  and  delight  by  students  of  ShaksiW 
when  she  trod  the  stage  ss  Helen  Fnunt,  shows  in  these  ppX 
that  she  posMtsscs  in  a  v^-ry  high  degree  the  faculty  of  piyw* 
logical  and  critical  analysis,  which  Mrs.  Kcmblo  dcnic*  t»  ft" 
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fason  of  (be  art  whicli  she  nilomnl.  Vet  who  that  remc^mben 
ber  acting  of  Portia,  Dmlemmin,  Juliet,  or  Imogeo,  will  cay 
diat  this  subtle  power,  as  maaifcated  in  her  ICsvajs  on  these 
dutsct^rs,  in  any  way  impaired  the  freedom  and  ease  and 
uoaflectrd  gmcn  and  intenBo  emotional  ^low  of  her  imper- 
sonations? Wc  *c*!  now  what  an  amount  of  reverential  study, 
not  of  those  characters  only,  l>ut  of  the  whole  plsys  to  wliicli 
&j  belong,  wciil  to  the  priKluction  of  those  im[Krrs(>uattOfU — 
S  ilady  which.  Lady  Martin  tells  u<,  never  relaxed  from  the 
bum  of  h«r  girlhood  up  to  the  end  of  her  profe:stional  career — 
■  tfudy,  moreorcr,  which  seems  now  in  the  quietude  of  her 
mircDicnt  to  continue  to  open  up  to  her  new  lights,  and  new 
ndhods  of  esprcssinn.  Wc  lee,  too,  how,  to  an  artist  of  her 
bt  iiuality,  the  life  of  (he  poet's  creations  absorbs  and  becomeic 
nugled  with  her  own  ;  and  how,  by  seeking  fntm  all  quarters 
BlmBlBatioOj  she  has  striven  to  elevate  her  own  nature,  so  that 
iltraasfased  itself  insensibly  into  (he  ideal  (yi>es  of  womanhood 
ta  which  she  was  called  upon  to  give  liie  upon  the  staf;e. 
*Nd  study  worthy  of  the  name  ? '  \Vbat  an  answer  to  such  an 
iajrautioa  is  the  example  of  an  artist  of  the  type  of  Helen 
EWitl  Lady  Martin  mentions  that  she  never  saw  any  of  the 
tkincten  of  Shakxpenre  scte<],  until  she  had  herself  acted  tliem. 
ovvat  her  (eacher.  Was  not  the  sttidy  '  worthy  of  the  name,' 
*bicb  enabled  her  to  search  out  and  find  in  his  '  unvalued  book  ' 
til  the  beauty  and  jjrace,  the  playfulness,  the  pasiion,  the 
iMdcmeas,  the  devotion,  the  moral  elevation,  which  she  put 
into  ber  impersonations?  Is  it  becoming  in  a  niece  of 
Ur  Siddons  and  John  Kemble  to  say  of  artists  of  the  type 
uhiltntcd  in  the  person  of  Lady  Martin,  that  '  ihey  are  fitly  re- 
Wnpensed  with  money  and  applausfr,  to  whom  may  not  belong 
(bsmpture  of  creation,  the  glniy  of  patient  and  pro(n»c(ed  toil'? 
It  was  not  thus  that  a  friend  of  Mnt.  Kemble,  the  late 
™is.  Jameson,  conceived  of  the  actress's  vocation.  In  ber 
uuy  on  Miss  Adelaide  Kemble,  published  in  her  graceful 
'■■lanw  of  '  Memoirs  and  Essays,'  she  thus  draws  a  picture  of 
'  Iruc  artist,  which  wc  commend  to  the  consideration  of  the 
'oncUed  women  whn,  Mr.  Irving  informs  ux,  an^  looking  to 
Iv  stage  as  a  pnif<-ssion.  The  educated  men  who  have  the 
■Be  end  in  view  will  not  be  the  worse  for  taking  it  to  heart : — 

'  An  artist,  proncrly  so  called,  is  a  woman  who  is  not  asbamod  to 
9ia  a  livelibwid  dj  tlio  pnblie  exercise  of  her  talent — rather  feels  a 
^  jirido  in  poataisipg  and  onerting  IIm  means  of  ind»peodMto»^ 
^  vbo  does  not  conaidor  her  taleut  merely  as  so  mueh  menjiandiiift 
'*  1*  caniad  to  the  beat  market ;  but  as  ■  -^ift  from  on  high,  for  lite 
On  or  ilmBe  of  which  the  will  he  held  responsible  beforo  the  God 
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vrho  bostowod  it.  P>oing  ui  orlinl,  alio  tolcMi  her  pkea  «  raA  it 
Kocicty,  8tniii]g  on  lirr  owii  gronnil.  ooiitviit  to  Iw  knovB  ami  bcaoand 
for  nhiit  >:ho  in ;  ntiil  <H>ii«ci(ius  that  ia  licr  noKition  M  k  ^fted  uliS 
tliaru  lioJnngM  ii  iligiiity  nqiiul  to,  tlioiigti  it  du  ilillbreiit  from,  ruloi 
birtb.  Not  lOiuiiiiiiig  tbu  cirulM  of  nifiii«d  and  aristocrutic  lifcim 
ttuMs  or  luiiiiUc  life,  nor  of  a,nj  life,  (dnc«  lifu  iu  all  its  fotM  i 
vritliin  the  roc-Ii  uf  her  eympatliii-B.  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  prifihfi 
of  lier  ttrtist  life  to  belDu^  to  noue,  ami  to  be  the  delight  of  all,  m 
ire&re  the  conventional  trammelfl  of  society  just  ts  eh«  wean  h 
i-otluTiu'*  (U-  Ihfi'ilTt :  it  ia  ft  dross  in  which  ^e  is  to  pUjr  >  l^^ 
The  henaltfal.lhe  noble,  Ihii  hfmlc.lbeafftetiiigttiilimetitttt^utoM 
be/ore  Ihv  j/ublic,  art-  not  turiKii  into  a  vile  jxiiWjr  6y  J^  prif^le  dn^ 
mtnt  ami  pemmal  qniili<>c4. — rothfr  bormw  frvm  ••■ith  au  iaraltMi 
mfral  effecl ;  Khih:  her  leomanhj  ehararirr,  thi:  jtarprtaal  attoaatiimi 
}t<T  fiynn,  hcT  ftniturm,  hrr  roiir,  teilh  tkr.  loDfliftl  an/i  In/lietl  itmIm 
of  human  yctii'tf,  rnthrlnr  hfr  in  ihr  idral,  and  flay  lik^  a  ^lory  mt 
AiT  head.  .  .  .  Sht^  tnovcH  thntiigli  tlio  vulgar  and  prunio  aooonpl 
nicntx  iif  bur  "  behind  tliu  Hcciias  "  eziiitencu,  without  albiwiiuf  it  I 
tn'U<!b  upon  tlin  poutij  of  latir  coiicuTitiuuii ;  aud  tlirom  hendi  q^ 
thu  Hyiujiutby  of  au  exoittd  and  miniitiii};  piihUc.  without  beuigd 
slave  of  its  oaprioeB.  She  bna  a  fetdiug  that  on  the  distiugoubi 
irocoaD  of  her  own  olaaa  ia  laid  the  deep  responsibility  of  elontit 
or  degrading  the  whole  profefwion;  of  reuderiuK  Mure  uooiMrihtol 
the  ^fled  and  high-uuDded  a  really  elegant  aud  exalted  tooUim^ 
leaving  it  yet  moio  and  more  a  etumbhng-blocJc  in  the  my  of  A 
conscieDtioos  and  pure-bearted.' 

We  liuve  heard  tbat  in  irriling:  these  einqueni  words — uIb 
lew  tree  than  eloqucDt — Mrs.  Jameson  had  before  her  MaJw 
Viantot  Garcia  as  well  as  Adelaide  Kemble.  As  we  hareibai 
above,  the  ^reat  actors  and  actressm  of  the  past  —  Bett«nii 
nn<l  his  wil«r,  Mr*.  Barrr,  Anne  Brflcegirdlc,  Mr«.  PritHu" 
nml  otWnt — vivTt:  nil  tnon;  or  Ir4s  anlcnnled  by  tlio  tame  ipin 
We  s]M»k  not  of  inore  recent  nam<rs.  VVouIil  thnt,  on  lookiagt 
ibe  condition  of  the  sta^  at  ibi«  moment,  we  could  feel  tb 
the  majority  of  iho&c  who  tread  it  were  distinguished  by  rjx\» 
the  personal  character  or  the  artistic  aims  here  indicolHl 
Until  these  ili>  prevail,  bowcrn*,  it  will  not  rise  to  a  I") 
worthy  of  the  best  culture  and  tlte  btraltbiest  taste  of  oiir  nvodd 
time.  Let  *  the  cducrattMl  mm  and  women,'  of  whom  Air.  Inin 
speaks  so  hopefully,  look  lo  this.  If  titer  can  cdutnle  tlii* 
selves  upon  the  lines  of  the  creal  mutters  of  their  an,  U  tfa* 
have  the  truL-  histrionic  f;ifl,  without  which  they  bad  far  httit 
keep  off  the  staj^  altogether,  if  they  will  make  their  live*  p» 
antl  pure  and  bigh-mindrd,  they  may  accomplish  niuJ 
Dramatists  of  true  poeti<^  power  will  agrain  write  lor  the  sia|i 
and  tbc  theatre  may  again  become,  what  it  ought  \abt,* 
only  the  best  recreation,  but  a  moral  teachia-  of  the  aget*""- 
lv«s  jMitent  than  the  sacrcti  inllitcnces  of  religion. 
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I''. — 1.  Jamet  Natm^th,  Engineer:    an  Autobiography. 
li  by  Samuel  Stnilp*,  LL.D.     London,  1883. 
Moon :  contiitered  a*  a  Planet,  a  fforid,  and  a  Satellite. 
uncs  \uin)-tb,  C.E-i  nnd  Junoi  Carpenier,  F.R.A.S. 
id  editinn.     London,  l^li. 

S'MILI^,  in  hU  Prcfsuic  to  tlie  firat  of  tUc4«  intcrc*lin^ 
Dlumes,  tells  lu  tbnt  twenty  ye.m  ngo,  wbcn  ho  asliixl 
Biiytb  for  infonnation  respecliii^  liU  ineebaatcid  inrt-n- 
c  recciTcd  a  very  modest  reply.  *Mv  life,"  said  Mr. 
1,  *  prrscnis  no  striking  or  Tcmsrkablc  incidents,  and 
fear,  prove  but  a  tamv  narrative  The  sptierc  to  whicb 
lavours  bave  h<!Rn  confinni  bns  been  of  a  com narati rely 
der;  but,  vanity  apart,  I  liopi;  1  bavn  been  able  to  leave 
arks  of  my  existence  behind  uic  in  tbe  slia{>e  of  useful 
ocea,  which  ar«  in  many  ways  helping  on  great  norks 
itry.*  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  on  whicb  of  the  Iwu 
of  bis  life  thus  siigt;cstcd  Mr.  N'asmyth's  modesty  iu 
rratinn  is  the  more  rrmnrkablc.  The  '  few  marks  of 
ncc'  which  be  hopes  he  has  been  able  to  leave  betund 
prise  among  them  the  most  powerful  of  all  modern 
jcal  inrcntioiu — the  steam-hammer.  By  tbc  creation  of 
ihine  our  power  of  dealing  with  iron  has  been  so  vastly 
in  degree,  as  to  be  practically  dilTereai  in  kind  from 
icb  ffo  previously  commanded  ;  and  it  is  intimately 
with  m:iay  other  applications  of  sleam-power,  which 
'ormed  important  bmncbcs  of  the  art  of  engineering. 
nttuR  of  the  sleam-hnmmer  practically  endowed  man> 
lib  a  new  iiieetianical  instrument,  as  impottanl  as  the 
le  wedge,  or  the  screw.  Without  it,  there  were  limits, 
Dp*ratively  narrow  ones,  lo  the  size  of  the  masses  of 
licb  wc  could  fori;e,  and  to  the  force  we  could  bring 
on  them.  With  it,  it  is  baldly  too  much  to  say  that, 
ttcjU  purpoM-s,  our  power  in  ibis  respect  is  unlimited. 
ings  which  an!  requisite  in  practice  are  too  lai^  for  the 
unmer  to  ujHTaiv  upon,  and  any  force  wc  need  for  such 
■t  is  cajrable  of  bein^  exerted  by  il.  While  it  can  crack 
^n  a  wine-glass  without  hurting  the  glass,  it  can  shower 
rapid  blows  on  a  mass  of  heated  iron  nith  forte  cnnuj^h 
the  parish  in  which  it  stands.  It  would  Ik-  inlrresling 
Icam  from  the  author  of  this  invention  how  it  arose 
iix],  and  how  it  w:is  connected  with  the  numerous  other 
ices  of  his  brilliant  pTofessional  career.  Such  an 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  development  of  man's  power 
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over  nature ;  and  erca  tf  it  were  the  product  of  ni<^re  latcllcCIDM 
or  [Hi>re»iiioiial  ikill,  its  liitlotv  nould  be  extremely'  ititlnttltit 
iind  interesting. 

But  Mr.  Nasmjtb  underrated  the  general  interest  of  ttts  lift 
even  more  than  he  underslated  the  importance  of  his  great  iona- 
tion.    His  work  as  an  en<;incer  is  tndi&solubly  assoriaird  tritlilai 
wliolc  personal  rhnrnctTAnd  tr.iining.aml  .1  KK'tgroundordKi 
human   tntt-ml    Itcs  behind  hit    mn^liitnir^al  triumph*, 
an^  no  (I»u)>t,  inanv  instances  in  which  great  profeuional 
inlellectuftl   achievements   are   practical]}'   dissociated  Snm  t 
man's  personal  cbaracler.     In  some  men  the  brain  stoat  to 
work  as  a  bind  of  calculating  machine,  or  intellectual  too),  mi 
to  have  little  rrlntion  to  the  moral  qualities  which  rmiketf 
personal  cluirnctcr.     This  it,  monwvrr,  peculiarly  pnstiblc  b 
the  CUM'  of  work  which  i*  subject  to  pundy  scientifii'  Uw*.    U 
such  |Hirsuil«,  tlii>  brain  may  btconiK  like  an  engine  which  is  Kt 
on  a  pair  of  ratii,  and  must  needs  reach  the  terminus  at  (he 
other  end,  if  the  steam  only  laals  long  enough.     But  there  ne 
other  instances,  and  these  belong  to  the  highest  order  of  mnital 
activity,  in  which  the  whole  man — his  whole  moral  cbaracUr 
nnd  ihv  influeiiees  which  have  formed   it — is  involved  in  bi5 
scientific  work,  and  dirtermines  its  results.     In  su<rh  rases  tbr 
man  himself  is  of  far  greater  interest  than  his  pruductious,  sal 
the  narrative  of  bis   life   can   never   be  tam«.     Some  nusV 
achievemeDts   seem    almost   accidental,   due   to    no    delibcnift 
exercise  of  thought  or  will,  and  scarcely  to  be  traced  even  to  Ba*»* 
cedent  influences.     But  when  it  is  clear  that  a  man  was  bam 
with  s  capacity  for  the  special  work  he  has  fulfilled,  wbra  be 
has  been  trained  to  it  by  cverj-  inHuencn  of  hts  childhood  mJ 
youth,  anil  when  lie  has  fought  his  way  consciously  to  hii  i^ 
by   a  continuous   struggle   with   dilRculties,  his   life   bcMOC* 
a  drama,  and  his  professional  achievements  become  scoood«y 
to  his  personal  and  family  history.     This  is  eminently  iheo*^ 
with   Air.  Nasmylh.     It  it  the  moat  curious  part  of  hii  iWfr 
tliat  the  foundations  of  hit  career  are  Ui<l    <lcep  in  S«J«ill» 
history,  and  that  the  accumulate*]  influence*  and  inheritancM** 
four  generations  n>nspir(!  to  mould  his  character,  his  band,  M*i 
tus  eye.     Nor  is  it  only  the  influences  of  his  own  CuailTX'' 
which  he  is  indebted  for  his  capacities  and  his  success.    A*  i^ 
tells  the  simple  facts  of  his  story,  all  the  most  characlniitic: 
elements  of  Scottish  life  arc  brought  before  us,  and  the  Edi»' 
burgh  society  of  this  century  and  tlie  last  is  viviijly  depicted  iX 
nil  its  Wst  features.      It  is  M-ldom  that  so  complete  >  picUR** 
offered   us  of  a  phase  of  life  which  is  at  onoit  of  the  dn^X*' 
interest   in   itself,  and  has  played  a  momcnlous  part  in  "(^ 
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tatiaaai  hUtorjr.  A  huiuIrM]  yoan  a^,  few  persons  would 
hw  suppiM«d  Ibat  Scottiih  life,  in  all  iXa  wildn«s3  and  Bi«m> 
Dra,  bad  been  ^radaally  aiming  a  brevd  of  men  who  were  lo 
Oke  the  lead  in  some  of  the  most  important  spberc*  of  otir 
ntiooal  bein^,  and  to  give  n  nciv  impulse  (iikI  nrw  mrlliud  tb 
£a^Lih  capacities.  Itut  this  i«  nlint  Stoiiish  liislnrj-  ha«l  b«cD 
idaf  for  scTeral  renlurict,  nn<)  csgw^cinllj  xincre  the  KefurtDatton. 
In  modem  acienliric  Innguuj^,  Suotluiid  had  been  rendered 
t  ptat  nccnmulatoT  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  mtucular  force  ; 
whicfc,  after  the  rajipreaiiun  of  the  last  Stuait  rebellion,  was 
toned  to  practical  purposes  in  this  country  and  in  the  British 
Empire.  'How  can  it  be  possible,'  said  Wilkes  to  Boswrli, 
'to  ipend  two  thousand  a  year  in  Scotland?'  '  W'hj,'  said 
Jobnsiin,  *  the  money  may  lie  spent  in  Mnjclnnil.'  It  miglit 
kw  been  nxketl  to  more  ])urj)ose,  what  the  Scotch  were  tu  do 
*idi  tbe  wonderful  store  of  moral  intensity,  intellectual  aciitd- 
tttt,  and  sound  health,  which  their  hardy,  Btni^^lin^,  and 
ttligious  life  of  centuries  had  accumulated.  But  Johnson's 
•Untrr  would  hare  been  equally  true.  Tbcj  could  sp<rnd  it 
toEaglnnd;  and  to  men  like  Mr.  Xatmytb  tliis  country,  witli 
lU  ever  incrcasinf;  demands  for  mechanical,  commercial,  and 
B^inistrative  ability,  offered  the  very  career  for  which  tlicjf 
<  had  bu-D  under  so  long  a  pn-paralion. 

Tbe  Xaunyth*  ttcgin,  as  tliey  have  (^nded,  with  the  story  of 
a  hammer.  The  family  k^eml  tells  that,  in  the  reign  of 
James  HI.  of  Scoilaud,  an  ancestor  of  the  family,  who  was 
fi|lilinjt  un  the  side  of  the  King  against  the  Douglases,  had  to 
I  t*lx  refuge,  on  the  occasion  of  the  temporary  defeat  of  his  party, 
'"■asmiihr,  where  the  smith  disguised  him  as  a  hammermao. 
A  party  of  the  Douglases  entered  the  smithy,  and  suijieeted  tbe 
[■liViLise.  In  his  agitatiim  the  fugitive  struck  a  false  blow  with 
kis hammer,  which  broke  the  shaft  in  two;  on  which  the  story 
',ff>**  that  the  pursuer  rushed  at  him,  calling  out,  '  Ve'rc  »<« 
"^/l/t!"  Ou  this  the  hammerman  turned  on  bis  nstailaat, 
"^Qcfaed  a  dagger  from  his  hands  and  over]>owcred  him,  and 
*'*i'  the  aid  of  tbe  smith  drove  back  the  Douglas  men,  rallied 
"*  <^WD  parly,  and  converted  a  defeat  into  a  victory.  For  this 
^Ustt  he  was  rewanli'd  with  a  grant  of  lands ;  and  be  took  for 
.  ttrmorial  l>earing» 'a  hand  dejiter  with  a  da;:Eer,  between 
''*  broken  ba miner-shafts.'  The  motio  was  '  Xon  arte  scd 
**^«,' — •  Not  by  art  but  by  war."  Mr,  Xasmylh  has  curiously 
**^»-8ed  tbe  motto  and  the  whole  lcgen«l.  He  lias  become  the 
''■*»-test  smith  of  his  generation.  Tin;  liammer  has  become  bis 
'^^t  weapon ;  and  tbe  motto  be  has  adopted,  which  embodies 
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the  (pirit  of  all  hU  engineering  acliievi^meflU,  is  *>oa  mitt 
sod  aric' 

StBrtiog  from  this  in<'i<lcnt,^be  it  u  facf,  or  ui  '  eponjmou* 
Icgcnd,*^ — ^tiie  Numyths  l>e<;uine  a  family  ul  coasidcrablr  iior 
tinciion  in  Sciiltix))  liisiury.  Thejr  h^M  high  noaitiofu  in  liie 
service  of  the  ScollUU  kin^s,  and  inlcrmnmcu  with  miuiT  ui 
the  leading  houu^a  in  Scolland.  A  brAtirh  of  llirm  leiiinl 
at  Ncthcrlon,  near  Ilnmillon.  Hem  ihey  rpinaiued  Boiil 
Cbnrirs  II.'s  mcnturvs  agnintl  xUi.-  Oivenanlcr*.  The  Nauniths 
wvftf  ilividi-d  betwiiin  Itit  two  pariivit,  but  the  Netbtfloi 
fniiiil/  took  ttiiTt  with  the  Coveiiaulers,  and  wu  fleptitfll 
of  its  lands.  The  estate  at  Xetlierlon  was  banded  orcr  lo  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton;  its  former  owner  took  refuge  in  Edinbu^; 
nnd  here  lie  and  his  children  had  to  iKgin  ihu  world  i^aio- 
Mr.  Notmjlh  is  able  to  tr«cc  back  the  m:w  furlunes  of  hi* 
family  to  bis  grtv^C-gr^nt- grand fallier,  .Michael  Naninjib,  vbn 
was  bom  in  \\\b2.  He  was  a  builder  and  arcbiiecl,  dtt- 
tinguisbed  for  the  substantial  cbaiacler  of  bis  work,  alike  in 
wood  and  stone ;  and  he  found  liia  opportunity  io  the  dranuid 
which  arose  among  the  nobility  and  gentry  for  new  raanskas 
in  place  of  their  gloomy  old  cntlcllatnl  boiiM^  or  toms- 
He  was  succniled  in  bis  liusinei*  by  Mr.  N'asinyth's  (|i^' 
grandfather,  who  was  a  man  of  much  ability  and  large  ei|ie- 
lieoce.  liut  the  following  account  of  one  of  bis  great  iwlvaiiUfes 
exhihitsa  contrast  wilb  our  own  time,  of  which  we  «re  freqotstly 
reminded  in  the  course  of  these  pages : — 

'  One  of  his  great  advonUgw  ia  carrying  on  his  bastncM  «u  tktt 
anpport  of  a  staff  of  able  and  tmstwortliy  foraraim  and  nuikit*- 
Tho  tiini»>  wcrn  very  diScrntt  thou  from  Trhat  tboy  aro  now,  Hsitif* 
imd  moil  livcxl  togutLor  in  ntutual  liarmoiiy.  Tlierti  wosaldidM 
loyal  family  attoohuicut  aiitung  tiiem,  whiufa  eitend^Kl  through M^^ 
gencraliouH.  Wotktnou  had  neither  tlio  deairo  iior  tbo  uuisB  HT 
shifting  about  from  pkcu  to  |ilu<«.  Ou  the  voDlniry,  they  MttltJ 
down  with  tliuir  wives  aad  families  iu  bouses  of  their  owu,  dost  K* 
the  workshops  of  thdr  eitijiluyers.  Work  waa  found  for  llicm  in  th« 
dnil  MMSODs  when  trade  woa  slock,  and  in  sDmiuor  Ibey  aocKlEDt* 
remoTcil  to  jobs  at  a  diatanuo  from  litadqoartets.  Uncfa  of  lU* 
feeling  of  attochnioiit  ani  loyalty  between  workmen  and  tW^ 
dDidoycm  has  now  expired.  Men  rapidly  remove  bora  phos  to 
place.  Ctiamctrr  is  of  littlo  causoqwucc.  Tho  mntual  fySliO* 
gr<udwill  and  xealouM  iitt^^ntion  to  work  wmuds  to  bavo  pMwd  snf^- 
Ejnddcn  oliangu,  soaiupiiig,  and  alioddy,  bovo  taken  thsir  nUBfc'-" 
{V.  12.) 

In  1751  Mr.  Xasmytb'ii  gnmdfatber  suoct«ilc<d  to  the  Cuni)*' 
business,  and  carried  still  higher  its  reputation  for  tbonMig[lui0* 
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oFworlciiianahip.  About  this  time  Edinbni^h  brgan  lo  be  cx- 
lutilol  lo  ihi?  ^Toancl  on  tbc  north  of  thr  Old  City,  bcrontl  what 
BmJ  U>  bccallril  th(!  Xorth  IjicIi,  thn>ugh  which  ihc  railunv  now 
not;  and  .Michael  Xnirnvth  K-t  thit  cxamjilr?  ul'  building  tlii! 
fiiw  iiyle  of  house*  wiili  whidi  the  inudtrii  part  of  Ldiuburgli 
it  Mtoraed.  Fnim  his  bojhood  Mr.  Nasmjth  was  lau^ht  b^ 
bit  faifacr  to  admire  the  cxcclleace  of  his  fp^ndfathrT's  woik- 
nunthip,  and  he  bclicvoa  that  these  early  lcs>on«  had  s  f^aC 
infliKaci-  ujHin  bU  after  career.  Xot  a  little  be  thinks  mnj  bo 
dte  t0  his  ^nmlmnthiT,  who,  as  is  shown  by  a  sampler  she 
Btdein  K'l.'t,  possi-^wd  ctquisitc  skill  in  nenllvwurk.  He  is 
fua  to  think  that  her  di-licale  maiiipulalion  in  some  respeels 
dtsrcnded  to  her  grandchildren,  who  ha»e all  been  disting^uisbed 
(or  ihc  delicate  use  of  tbeir  fin^rs,  cither  in  artistic  or  ia 
nedinnicnl  work.  *Thc  power  of  transmitting  to  paper  or 
cuvM  tlic  artistic  cono-ptions  of  Ihc  bratn  tlirnugh  th«  finger*, 
uid  out  at  thr  end  of  the  needle,  the  piincil,  the  fwn,  or  brush, 
**CTea  the  tnuth-lling  KniI  or  chisel,  is  tliat  which,  in  practical 
bet,  constitutes  the  true  artist.' 

This  .Michael  iNasmytb  left  two  sons,  (be  second  of  whom, 

AloaDder  Nasmylb,  the  father  of  our  engineer,  became  a  dis- 

(nifpiished  painter,  and  it  is  in  conaection  with  him  that  we  are 

lotniduced  into  the  society  of  Edinburgh  at  the  end  of  the  lost 

Wilury.  He  was  bom  in  the  Grawmarket  on  the  9tb  of -Srptnmlier, 

^liS,    Oppiisile  the  house  in  whi<^b  hi-  was  born  was  the  iiiu  frtiui 

*Ucfa  the  tirsi  conirh  started    from    I'Minburgh    to  Newcastle. 

TU  public  notice  slated  tliat  '  The  Coach  would  set  out  from  the 

"'Us  .Maiket  ilka  Tuesday  at  Twa  o'clock  in   the  day,  GoD 

*Cius',   but   K!li£ilier  or  no  on  VVcdncsday.'     Mr.   Nasmyth 

Poames  that  the  '  whether  or  no,'  was  only  meant  as  a  warning 

'"  possrngers  that  the  conch  woulil  stait,  4>vcn  though  all  tlic 

p*^3  were  nut  taken,  as  though  the  Divine  interposition  were  to 

T' limited  to  the  ensuring  nf  due  custom  to  the  enlerprise.      It 

"  'trauge   to   think  tliat  two  lire*,  one  of  which  happily  still 

f'''^isls,  span  the  jieriod  of  the  immense  Terolution  represented 

^  'lie  starling  of  the  Edinburgh  coach  to  NcwcB»tle,  on  the  one 

^l^tl,  and   the  commencement  of  electric    locomotion  on  the 

v"*t.     Few   things,   it  might  well  s«em,  arc  more  surprising 

**    the  lack    of  surjirise  generally  iibiervable    in    men   who 

?*    old  enough  to  linve  witneued  the  great  uiechaiiical   trans- 

fi'^Kkation  of  life  which  has  been  efTected  within  ibis  reniury. 

.  **  >ounger  people  it  often  seems  as  if  the  days  of  coaches  must 

V'**  belonged  to  a  dilTerent  world  from  the  present,  while  their 

^p^n  appear  to  be  sensible  of  no  vital  change.     It  is  but  an 

*"Ustrui»n  of  tlic  truth,  that  the  human  elements  of  life  pre- 
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dominate  in  all  agos  over  tlm  mnUirUI,  nntt  tluit  the  onUinn 
passions  nnd  xtnigglr*  nf  liumaii  iiiilun!  rentier  lliic  mm 
substantial]}'  llx-  sninc,  whatever  its  external  circumttancct. 

Alrxantler  .Nuinijlli,  at  tiU  own  ennieit  requcat,  was  booi 
iippntilice  IIS  painter  to  the  chief  coach- buiider  in  Edinbiu|k. 
Uut  hi*  artistic  skill  was  so  maikcd  that  one  day  Allan  Kasmj, 
then  Court  Painter  to  Geor^  III.,  happonin|f  to  notJcp  lunK 
work  at  the  coach-huildrr's,  paid  a  considciBblc  sum  of  moaij 
for  the  transfer  of  Ills  indenture  to  himstdf.  He  look  tbekl 
to  London,  lo  assist  him  in  the  accessories  uf  bis  wutk  it  I 
pcirtrajt-i)niut«^r,  and  ^ave  kiin  the  run  of  his  studio.  Tlo 
advantages  were  turned  to  ^ood  account ;  and  when  vVlcunte 
Nasm^b  was  twenty  jcars  old,  in  1778,  he  returne<l  to  Kdifr 
burgh  to  practise  the  profession  of  portiait-pa inter  on  his 
behalf. 

He  soon  obtained  ample  employment,  lucl  gained 
friends.  Among  them  was  a  man  who  deserres  oommeocUl 
as  tlic!  pionrer  of  no  lees  an  invention  thnn  the  steamboat, 
this  in  the  very  form  to  which  a  recurrence  was  made  a  _ 
years  a>f.o  in  the  twin  vessel  *  Casta!  ia,'  constructed  to  run  t 
twccn  Dover  and  Calais.  The  idea  arose  from  the  introdudM 
into  the  \avy  of  the  manceuvre  known  as  *  brcakinit  the  tint 
Mr.  Patrick  Miller,  of  Dalswiuton,  a  retired  hanker  of  tltlinbio^ 
had  already  invented  the  famous  Carronade  gun,  so  called  (WB 
the  Carron  Ironworks  near  Stirlins,  in  which  he  was  one  o(4t 
largest  shareholders  ;  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  this  nrt* 
man<ruvro  might  be  facilitntt-d,  if  ships  of  war  could  be  trt  u 
motion  independently  of  wind,  tide,  or  calms.  Aleiniw>r 
Nasmyth,  though  the  artistic  faculty  was  predominant  with  liist 
inherited  the  family  skill  in  mechanical  contrivances,  anil  ni 
able  to  reduce  Mr.  Miller's  ideas  to  a  defmitc  form  in  a  sesid* 
drawinijB.  The  original  de8i<;n  was  to  divide  the  vessel  inlot*l> 
or  triple  hulls,  with  jinddles  between  them,  to  be  worked  bjli* 
crew.    A  double-hulled  vessel  of  this  kind  was  built,  and  was  tnn 

in  the  I'irth  of  Forth  on  June  2, 1787.  Butthe  manual  )aboiu>* 
evidently  too  exhausting ;  niul  a  stu<lent  nf  divinity  who  wu  C 
board,  named  Taylor,  suggesteil  the  employment  of  steam-pus" 
The  same  su{;gestion  was  made  by  a  young  engineer  n&oM* 
Symington,  who  was  at  that  timcexhibitini;  a  road  locomotiK  <^ 
Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  Miller  gave  him  orders  to  constmrt  a  pu' 
of  engines  for  the  purpose  of  his  boat.  The  nrsult  was  tbK  • 
the  14lh  of  October,  178)S,  the  first  stcjim  vessel  was  tritil  * 
Ualswinton  Lake.  Like  the  former  vessel,  it  was  tkiaU'' 
hulled,  with  the  paddles  between;  and  it  *  steamed  deliglitfw/' 
at  the  rate  of  from  four  to  five  miles  on  Lour,  tliough  thb  «ia>  V 
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}tn  ntt'pme  rale  of  spoed.'  Alexander  Nasmylli  drew  »  skc(dt 
of  this  rcmaTkablc  vessel,  whicb  U  reproduced  in  Uis  son's  p^gc»  ; 
and  the  occasion,  memorable  cnougb  in  itself,  was  made  stiti 
inorp  Trmarkublc  by  ihp  company  who  were  present.  On  the 
navl,  besides  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Symington,  th«  engineer. 
Alexander  Niutcnytli,  Sir  WilNnm  Montcitb,  and  William  Taylor, 
wjt  Robert  iiurns,  the  [viet,  who  n-ns  thnii  n  ti-nant  of  Mr. 
Milltr's ;  and  on  the  edge  of  the  lake  wan  »  young  genllemnn 
thru  on  a  visit  to  Dalswinton,  who  was  Ilenry  Itrougluuii. 
There  was  another  remarkable  feature  about  this  experiment. 
Tbe  hull  of  the  vessel  was  of  iron  ;  it  was  constructed  of  tinned 
I  iron  pliue.  Thus  this  very  first  attempt  in  steam  navigation 
obodied  tlw  main  ideas  whu^li  have  markml  all  the  suhsetjuent 
Flopmeuti  of  the  art.  -Mr.  Miller  is  said  to  have  spent 
\000/.  on  naval  improvements,  juid,  notwithstanding,  to  have 
keen  wholly  overlooked  bj  the  Goiernment.  It  illustrates  the 
Irrrible  cost  at  which  wars  arc  fought,  that  an  invention  ,of  this 
imp»rtJUi<-e  was  comparatively  neglected  amidst  the  great  stmggli; 
of  the  next  quarter  of  a  <rentury, 

Alexander  Nasinyth's  srrviwis  in  working  out  Mr.  Miller's 
sciipmes  were  rewarded  with  the  gi-nerositv  which  charaeteri/e» 
>ll  the  chief  persons  who  come  before  us  in  this  book.  Mr. 
JUiler  offered  to  lend  him  500/,  to  prosecute  his  studies  in  Italy, 
I  he  was  thus  enabled  to  spend  two  years  in  Florence,  Bologna, 
iati,  and  other  great  schools  of  art.  On  bis  return  he  married, 
1 1TS6,  Barbara  Foulis,  and  of  her  gracious  influence  over  her 
bitdren's  characters  her  son  speaks  in  lerms  of  the  dccjwst 
lion  and  gratitude. 
riiose  wt-re  the  happy  davs  of  Edinburgh  life,  of  which  we 
lisve  alrt-ady  s|H)ken.  Among  Alexantler  Nasmytb's  cx>m- 
putions,  besides  Robert  Burns,  were  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  whom 
ibpTe  arc  several  interesting  reminiscences,  Lockbart,  Dr. 
Brrwster,  David  Wilkie,  Henry  Cockbum,  Francis  Jeffrey, 
•oha  A.  Murray,  Professor  Wilson,  the  two  Bnllantynes,  James 
Hogjf  (ihe  Ettrick  Shepherd),  and  Henry  Kaeburn.  Then>  was 
'wa  a  great  deal  of  club  life  in  Kdinhurgh,  of  the  l>cst  and 
^'M  genial  kind.  The  uiembers  met,  not,  as  in  the  great 
Shs  of  modem  London,  for  tbe  saJce  of  luxury  or  convenience, 
to  enjoy  each  other's  society.  The  Dilettanti  Club,  for 
"•stsnee,  to  which  the  names  just  mentioned  belonged,  met 
ffi-ry  fortnight,  on  Thursday  evenings,  in  a  commodious  tavern 
'W  llic  High  .Street ;  and  the  drinks  were  restricted  to  Edin- 
'"n^i  ale  and  whisky  toddy.  Numerous  touches  reveal  the 
S*nUlity  which  prevailed  among  those  choice  spirits.  Burma 
**u  a  frequent  companion  of  Mr.  Nasmyth's  father,  and  they 
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had  mnnj'  w-nlliii  logtrtlicr  in  iIik  roiDantlc  nciglibouriiood  o[  the 
city,  Mr.  N'Minytlt  (|uoUs  Lockhail's  njing,  in  bis  'Lifcol 
nurns,*  timt  '  ibe  umgnificeDi  KeD«rv  of  tbe  Scottish  otpiul 
filled  tbe  poet  wiib  extraorclinai7  delight.  In  tha  *pin{ 
momingt,  he  walked  rery  often  to  the  top  of  Arthur's  Seal,  ual, 
King  pr<»trnte  on  the  lurf,  surveyed  the  rising  of  ibc  sunoDld 
the  «rn  in  sihtnt  niltntrntion  ;  his  clmsen  companion  on  ndi 
onrnsiims  bring  that  learned  artist  and  ardent  lorer  of  oaiis^ 
Alexander  N  as  myth.' 

Another  of  Alexander  Nasuiyth's  favourite  compuiiont  »a 
th«  famous  portrait-painter  Raobum,  and  Mr.  Xasmyth  u  i 
boy  often  joined  them  in  their  afternoon  nalks  rouml  Edin 
burgh,  pnriicularly  about  Arthurs  Seat  He  says  that  be  iW 
picked  up  runny  an  idi-n  that  srrn-tl  bitn  well  in  after-life,  buJ 
be  pays  a  just  tribute  to  the  eharni  of  artists'  society.  'Tiitir 
innate  and  highly -cultivated  power  of  observation,  not  <wily  •« 
regards  the  erer-varying  aspects  of  nature,  but  also  as  rrgsA 
the  quaint,  droll,  ami  humorous  varieties  of  character,  concur  in 
rendering  their  conversation  most  delightful.'  He  himself,  *» 
several  ske-tcbrs  in  this  volume  testify,  is  ait  artist  of  hi^ 
capacity,  and  these  artistic  associations  play  n  Iat]ge  pait  is 
bis  life. 

liut  tbe  dub  life  of  K<linhurgli  does  nut  se«m  to  bare  b**!! 
any  rival  to  the  ^nialitii-s  of  domestic  hospitality.  Hlcn 
the  day's  work  was  over,  friends  were  wont  to  look  in  tu  Us 
father's  house  to  have  a  '  fire-side  crack  : '  sometimes  sciealinc 
men,  sometimes  artists — often  both.  There  was  no  fomaliw 
almut  their  visits.  '  The  visitor  came  in  with  bis  "  Ciood  c'tn, 
and  senn-d  himself;  the  family  went  on  with  their  notk  s* 
before.  The  girls  were  usually  busy  with  the  needles,  san 
others  with  pen  and  pencil.  My  father  would  go  on  with  tl* 
artistic  work  he  bad  in  band,  for  bis  industry  was  incessant.'  Tte 
happy  simplicity  of  habits,  and  the  cheapness  of  many  simpl* 
luxuries,  facilitated  this  free  bo«pilnlity.  .Mr.  Nnsnjjih's  fitb»r 
vriiulil  never  allow  bis  visitors  (o  go  away  without  supper;  bat 
tbe  lueal  did  not  cnst  much.  '  Kixxard  or  Himan  baddies,  or* 
dish  of  oysters,  with  a  gloss  of  Edinburgh  alo  and  a  rtuniBno' 
toddy,  concluded  these  friendly  evenings.'  and  '  the  fresbeft 
oyslers,  of  the  most  glorious  quality,  weiv  to  be  had  at  i(*.6i 
the  bundrrd.'  The  render  will  share  in  .Mr.  Xnsmyth's  ffeli^ 
that  these  unostentatious  and  inexpensive  gatherings  of  fnw' 
were  a  mitst  delightful  social  institution.  He  fears  thst  C«* 
in  Kdinburgh  they  have  d isap[H.-areil  in  the  more  sbovrv  »■* 
costly  tastes  of  modem  iociely,  and  it  is  one  of  th;^  mod  IU>^ 
fortunate  features  of  tbe  life  of  the  present  day  in  Loudon,  tl'*' 
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'nre  do  Ojiportunilies  Un  mui'Ii  simple  friendly  iiilcrcaurM;, 
loubtless  la  a  vast  city  like  Luutluii  it  would  bu  out  of  the 
ncoion  for  jieople  to  opcij  their  houses  as  freely  as  was 
nrticsblc  in  ibc  cozy  Bocirtj  of  Edinburgh  a  hundred  years 
px  The  evening  viiiu  of  friends  must  needs  be  restricted  to 
Dcuiouc  wbcn  they  are  cxproHly  invited.  But  nn  rcAsonablc 
idue  can  be  ofTcred  for  the  extravagant  scale  of  enterLitninent 
'bidt  has  now  become  luual,  if  not  unirenal,  among  the  middle 
>l  professiuaal  classes.  Nobody  is  the  happier  for  ibe  cx- 
(wive  wines,  the  numerous  dishes,  and  all  ibe  elaborate 
npuations,  which  arc  now  thought  ncceuarv  to  a  dinner- 
Mtj,  Among  many  bad  results,  one  of  the  worst  is  to  make 
W  ^hering*  of  friends  rare,  and  proportionately  URComfortnble. 
liB  liost  and  hostess  are  on  the  stmin  in  more  ways  than  one  ; 
IwcHoit  is  visibly  too  great ;  ati  undue  number  of  quests  are 
iked,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  as  many  troublesome  obligations  as 
M^lc  at  one  strolvc;  the  dinner  is  so  prolon^^  that  the 
iiKjiany  have  no  sufficient  opportunities  of  mixing  together 
kts  it  is  over,  and  real  interchange  of  thought  and  feeling  is 
nventcd  rather  than  assisted.  If  a  few  serious  professional 
mple  would  have  the  cotiragc  to  disregsnl  these  ridieuloas, 
■xl  even  dishon<-st  fashions,  and  wouI<l  set  the  rx.imple  of 
uin^  a  few  choice  friends  to  simple  dinners,  a  little  nettcr, 
W  only  a  little  belter,  than  those  they  are  daily  content  with 
wiMelvcs,  they  would  do  not  a  little  to  improve  alike  the 
DOial,  the  mental,  and  even  the  physical  health  of  society.  In 
anicular,  it  is  a  pity  that  the  clergy  do  not  set  a  better 
laaphi  in  this  respect.  It  is  strictly  within  their  oHioe  lo 
Iter  habits  of  simplicity  in  the  society  around  ihcm,  and  if 
Niy  would  lead  the  way  in  this  reform,  they  would  command, 
utonlv  respect  for  their  example,  but  the  strongest  svmpalbT 
■xl  support.  Mr.  Nasmyth  says  that  the  memory  of  those 
'ppy  evenings  at  his  father's  table  makes  him  think  that,  in 
pflc  of  all  the  engineering  and  mecbanieJil  achievemenls  of 
^  present  day,  'we  are  not  a  bit  more  bappy  than  when  all 
^  vaunted  triumphs  of  science  and  so-called  education  were 
>  embryo.*  But  there  is  every  reason  why  we  should  be  happier, 
"fensnl  facilities  of  travelling  should  help  to  bring  friends 
■ePIbitr,  and  incrca»;d  rduimlion  shouh!  enhance  the  pleasures 
'  Conversation.  All  that  is  neceuary  Is,  that  people  should 
"e  thi^  sense  and  the  honesty  to  use  their  increased  oppoi^ 
•ouies  with  moderation  and  economy,  and  with  a  delcnninaiion 
"t  to  sacrifice  the  real  advantages  of  wcial  inlcrcoursn  to  the 
'nities  of  social  display. 

Politics  had  na  interesting  ibarc  in  determining  the  enursenr 
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Alexander  Nssm^tb's  artistic  canwr.  He  attach«l  biotKlf  It 
the  party  of  rcfonii,  attended  Fox  dtnntT*,  nnd  exprened 
opiaionB  respecting  the  ncvcMitj-  of  rcme(l_¥ing  tbe  gl; 
abuse*  of  the  day.  But  Kdinburgli  was  then  a  much 
place  than  it  i)  aovr ;  '  there  was  niorc  gossip,  and 
espionage:,  among  the  better  classes,'  and  Mr.  Nasmyth  nswred 
man}'  hints  from  aristocratic  and  wealthy  personages,  tb»t  "il 
this  went  on  anj  longer  they  would  withdraw  from  him  &BS 
employinf  nt.|  He  did  not  alter  his  courEe,  and  his  inrtHU(>  Uoo 
portrait' painting  fell  <>IT  mpidly.  Hut  inttend  of  being  i^ 
couraged,  he  turned  his  attention  In  Inndscnpe-pnintiD^,  uut 
wrhinved  such  success  in  it  ttial  he  has  been  called  '  The  Vxiha 
of  Landseaj>e- pointing  in  Scotland.'  Indeed  it  would  ttfU 
there  was  nothing  ho  could  not  have  turned  bis  hand  to,  f& 
son  describes  him  as  an  '  all-round  man,'  and  says  be  h:id  '  mi» 
thing  of  the  Universal  about  him.'  He  was  a  painter,  ui 
architect,  and  a  mechanic,  am)  at  tlic  service  of  all  biscaparita 
he  hat)  *  a  powerful  stor(^  of  common  sense.'  He  wsf  jn- 
fessionally  consulted  by  the  authorities  uf  Kdinburgh  nbautlk 
laying  out  uf  the  streets  of  the  New  Town,  and  was  tlie  arttiiM 
of  the  Dean  Bridge  wbtcb  spans  tbe  now  valley  of  the  waKTl' 
Leith.  lie  was  the  inventor  of  the  imporlaul  method  affl* 
Btnicting  bridges  known  as  the  'bow  and  string  bridjce:' liJ 
in  mechanics  he  devised  the  method  of  riveting  by  compmaM 
instead  of  by  Mows  of  the  hammer,  which  is  now  univrraA 
used  in  all  wmught-imn  structuivs  in  which  thoroughly 
riveting  is  essential.  Mechanical  work  was,  in  fact, 
his  greatest  pleasures.  Besides  his  painiing-nxim,  br 
a  work-room  fitted  up  with  all  kinds  of  mei-haniral 
and  it  was  in  this  work-room  that  his  son  first  lea 
handle  them,  'it  was,'  says  Mr.  N'asmytb,  'my  pHnai; 
teclinical  school,  the  I'ery  foreground  '>f  mj-  life.* 

There  was  another  faculty  conspicuous  in  Mr.  NosmylXw 
characteristic  alike  of  bis  son  and  of  hi*  family.  Mr.  fiuaf^ 
calls  it  '  the  resourcefulness  of  the  family,'  and  he  gives  seW* 
amusing  instances  of  it.  The  most  amusing  of  all,  pofuft 
is  a  story  of  his  father's  youthful  days  in  London  :~ 

*  He  hail  ma^Ie  urrangumcuts  with  a  swocthoort  to  take  ))>  " 
Bauelagfa,  one  of  the  most  fasliionabla  places  of  public  amDMrn^* 
Loudon.  Kveiybody  went  in  full  dress,  aud  tbo  bncla  aad  t»A 
wore  long  striped  silk  stocking;^  My  father,  on  Bcarchin^,  ff' 
that  ho  hod  only  one  pair  of  uUk  tili^ckiags  brft.  He  VMboiiA'B 
himsdf  in  hislodgiDg-room,  and  Imug  them  u[i  bt-foro  tli«  firolo^ 
When  tie  wont  to  look  at  thorn,  they  wore  so  singed  and  bsnMdO'' 
ho  could  not  put  them  on.    They  wore  totally  iuoIom.    Ib  Oet^ 
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Ub  lesoarcfifolneee  came  to  hig  aid.  Tbe  happy  iiloa 
rrcd  to  bim  of  paintii^;  hia  logs  so  aa  to  rceomblo  BtuclciD|:;a. 
iTUDt  to  Ub  watoT-colour  box,  ana  (toitcronsly  pamte<I  Uiom  with 
k  umI  nhito  etripcB.  When  tlio  paiat  ilrioii,  whicli  it  hoou  did, 
pm|d0ted  hie  toilet,  mpt  his  Bweetiieart.  uiil  wont  to  Uitticla^b. 
one  obsorv«<I  the  diil'ercnco,  except,  iDdood,  that  ho  was  compli- 
ted  on  tho  porfoctioa  of  thu  fit,  unJ  wns  iwkod  "  whoro  ho  bought 
BtockingH  ? '  Of  coiirxo  bo  ovudod  nil  snch  ({ncgtinng,  and  left 
gndeitf  without  lui^  ono  disuovoring  his  artistic  trick.' — (P.  23.) 

biothrr  in«tnnri-  i*  his  device  for  pl.intin^  with  treet  n  rockj 
^  in  tho  DuIll'  of  Athol'a  grounds,  whicli  it  uas  impoMlble  to 
nb.  He  had  <)baervpd  in  front  of  tho  c»stle  a  pair  of  siniill 
noa  Died  for  firing  salutes  on  great  days.  Ho  procured  a 
aber  of  tin  canistcri,  filled  them  with  suitable  Irce-sceda,  and 
1  fired  them  from  tlic  rnnnon  against  the  face  of  the  rock. 
}  seeds  were  sc:nlter(H]  in  all  ilircctiuns  ;  and  this  schcmr  of 
nting  by  artillerj'  pn>vcd  ciinipU-lely  successful.  Hi*  invi-n- 
I  of  tlie  process  of  riveting  by  compression  was  nu  apjilicalion 
the  same  faculty.  It  arose  from  his  having  occasion  to 
kir  a  stove  on  a  Sunday  morning,  when  he  was  relucUat  to 
»rb  his  neighbours  by  the  noise  of  a  hammer.  It  occurred 
im  to  use  thcjawsofhis  bench-vice  to  squeeze  the  hot  rivets  in 
m  put  into  their  places.  The  stove  was  thus  repaired  iu 
Ted  silence,  and  in  remembrance  of  thcspcrial  circumstances 
Icr  which  this  silent  and  most  cfreclive  method  of  riveting 
1  contrived,  he  called  it  '  the  Sunday  Kivet.' 
Vc  must  reluctantly  leave  Mr.  Xasmyth's  stories  of  bis  father's 
,  and  turn  to  his  own ;  but  in  doing  so  we  must  remark  that 

of  the  pleasantest  features  of  this  Autobiography  is  furnished 
his  happy  and  nlfectionatc  reminiscences  of  all  his  relations, 
rare  comhinntiun  of  iiiutuui  trust,    respect,  a6(7ctiiin,  and  at 

samo   time    generiius  independence,  is  conspicuous   in    all 

references  to  them.  A  happier  model  of  family  relations 
iTOuld  nol  be  easy  to  find.  One  of  the  most  touching  epi- 
M  of  the   books  is    his   account   of  his   brothor   Patrick, 

wclt-known  landscape-jwinti-r — an  enthusiastic  student  of 
Die,  careless  of  moaey,  and  liecomtng  the  easy  prov  of  the 
Jen,  and  dying  at  the  age  of  forty-four  of  a  cold  caught  in 
nting  some  picluresoue  old  pollard  iviltows  up  the  Thames, 
.  Smiles,  in  his  introduction,  says  that  ooo  of  Mr.  .\asranh'3 
neipal  objects  in  preparing  the  notes  of  bis  Autobiography 
I  to  introduce  a  memorial  to  his  fatlicr,  to  whom  he  owed  so 
cb,  and  to  whom  he  was  so  greatly  attached  through  life  ; 
1  h«  has  succeeded  in  giving  a  picture,  nut  only  of  bis  father, 
■  of  bis  wbolt;  family,  which  will  be  cberisbed  by  all  who 
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have  te»d  it  tit  one  of  thn  tnotl  pleasant  and  whoUsomt^  exmnpla 

of  family  affi-flidn  wliich  tbey  liave  ever  read,     Ii  is  in  hoan 

like  ihcse  (bat  the  men  who  make  the  strcngib  of  a  country  ue 

formpd. 

Mr.    Xnsmytli    liimu-If  appears  to   hxvc  displayed  his  Af 

rarH-rislic  virtue  rcry  rnrly.     His  motlicr  told  liim  that  lie  moil 

bare  \>e«n  '  a  vctv  noticin'  linim,'  sin<Te  slie  obterved  him,  abf* 

only  a  it^v  da>-s  old,  f<dloa'iug  with  his  litltc  eyes  any  uoe  «W 

happened  tu  be  in  tbe  ruum,  a>  if  be  bad  been  ihinkioi:  la  bii 

little  self  'who  are  you?'     '  A  notiein' baim'  he  has  reniUH^ 

all  throDgb  life,  and  not  ronicnt  with  observing  ihin^  in  tioi 

planet,  he  has  spent  a  good  pnrt  of  bis  leisure  in  '  noticin"  it 

xun  and  moon,  witb  stich  eflrct  an  to  throw  new  and  impoctail 

lixht  on   th(*ir  xtrurture.      His  tifuealiiin  woa  a  Strang  am- 

binulton  of  hnpbnzunl,  stupidiiy,  and  skill.     Me  a»e<l  to  ^  n& 

the  sen-ant*  ol  the  household,  who  lived  in  the  confidential  id^ 

lions  with  the  rumily  which  were  among  the  best  features  of  tkr 

old  limes,  to  the  Calton  Hill,  to  wait  while  tbc  clothes  bleidwl 

in   the   snn.      It  linppened  that  on  the  nnrtbrrrn   side  of  thix  Iiill 

(here    wore    many    w*(irk»hop«,    where    interesting;    trades  "«* 

carried  on — sut^h   as  thoM^  of  copp<rr-sinilhs,  tin-tmiths,  I<nt>' 

founders,  gold-lxiaicni,  and  blacksmiths.     Little  buys  looked  i* 

and   saw  the   men  at  work   amidst  the  blaxe  of  fires  and  l^ 

bfatinf^t  of  hammers ;  and  Mr.  Xasmylh  thinks  be  may  almail 

any  that  this  row  of  busy  workshops  was  his  firsl  school  of  pnt 

tirni  education.    But  he  went  to  one  of  the  chief  private  scood* 

of  Kdinburgh,  where  his  '  primitive  method  of  spelling  by  r*f,  is 

aceonlance  with  the  simple  sound  nf  tl>c  letters  of  tlte  alpbabrt, 

brought  him  into  collision  with  his  teacher.     He  ^t  niaiiT* 

*cnff'  on  ihe  side  of  his  bead,  and  mimy  a  *  palmy'  on  his  luiA 

with  a  thick  strap  of  hard  leather.    He  observes  that  '  it  is  s  rtr 

cowanlly  act  to  deal  with  a  little  boy  in  so  cruel  a  manner,  ul 

to  send  him   home  n-ilh    bis    back    and    fingers  tingling,  snf 

gomeiiines  blee<ting,  because  be  rannnt  learn  so  quickly  *sK> 

fellows. '     It  is,  indeed,  amaxtng  that  this  cruelty  should  bi>r 

l>een  prartiscd  in  tht-  teaching  and  training  of  boys  until  wilbin 

the  experience  of  many  living  men  of  middle  age.     This  puf' 

culnr  master  was  vicious  and  vindictive.     On  one  oecasioD  k 

got  out  of  temper  with  Mr.  Nasmyth's  dulness  *  in  not  fKO* 

prebend tng  something  iihout  a  '*  pretcr-pln perfect  tense," or  wotf 

mystery  of  that  sort.'     He  seized  him  by  ibe  ears,  ami  best  bu 

head  a^^insl  the  wall  behind  him  with  such  savage  violeix'* 

that  when  be  was  let  go,  stunned  and  unable  to  stand,  be  fw 

foTwanI  on  the  floor  bleeding  violently  at  the  nose,  and  «it&* 

terrific  headache.     'The  wretch,'  as  Mr,  Nasmytb  ny,  '^i^ 
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^^k  ininecj  my  brain  for  lite.'  Htx  ftitlicr  threalcDMl  tb«  man 
wttbasommODS  for  aasuull,  but  on  makings  a  huinblu  »pa\ogy 
ic  wu  let  off.  The  iocideni,  ««  fear,  was  no  uniuual  (>n<!  in 
^MC  days;  and  it  is  difficult  not  to  think  that  incalculable 
injurr  mutt  harr  bcrn  inRictcd  on   Httlc  boys  by  auch  usafe. 

la  1KI7,  whtrn  only  njnr  years  old,  he  went  to  the  Edinbnrgh 
Higli  SchiHii ;  and  tiien;  U>o,  though  be  was  of  course  bctier 
treued,  bin  time  wai  still  very  much  wasted  fur  th«  purpws  of 
tul  tducation.  lie  thinks  that,  had  the  master  explained  to  bU 
pupili  the  close  relation  between  Latin  and  Greek  roots  and 
tte  bmiliar  words  of  their  own  language,  they  might  have  been 
iDlerntrd  in  the  nubjcrt.  But  their  mptnorirs  wore  strained  by 
'bcio);  made  to  t3\  nfl*  by  hi-iirt,  as  it  was  alnunlly  railed,  whole 
jhltliM  of  grunmatical  rulew,  with  all  the  tMitheiatton  of  irrc- 
Ignlir  verbs  and  suchlike.'  The  real  difficulty,  however,  is 
nrtsJcd  by  the  fact,  that  his  master  bad  to  teach  a  class  of 
Dtuly  two  hundred  boys.  The  6r»l  condition  of  thoughtful 
KacLiag  and  of  considerate  handling  of  boys  is  that  the  masters 
•banld  not  have  too  many  under  tlielr  charge  to  render  in- 
aindnal  attention  practicahli-.  When  one  man  luis  to  teach 
(■»  bundtitl  Ifiiys,  none  but  niugh  and  ready  proccues  are 
(Xnabie.  The  only  real  lesion  young  Nasniyth  learned  during 
■rii  three  years  at  the  High  School  was,  be  thinks,  the  duly  of 
wiing  his  tasks  punctually  and  cheerfully,  however  disagreeable 
ihry  might  be.  This,  as  he  says,  is  an  exercise  that  is  very 
Mcful  in  Inler  years;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
<*  taught  with  more  profitable  nci(:om|muiment4.  He  left  the 
Hi^h  School  in  1K20,  carrying  with  him  a  Kmall  amount  of 
i*tin,  and  no  Greek.  We  think  it  was  the  present  President 
*f  the  French  Ministry,  M.  Ferry,  who,  when  >linUtcr  of  Public 
lUiuction  a  few  years  ago,  asked  whether  it  was  necessary  for 
*oys  to  spend  bair-n-dozen  years  of  their  lives  '  in  not  learning 
*Aliii,'  and  the  question  is  a  ditfieult  om-  to  answer.  I)ut  Mr. 
^umyth  makes  an  ubtervaliiin  on  the  subject  which  curiously 
'Uiutrates  the  different  points  of  view  which  different  minds 
Wie  of  tb«  subjects  of  instruclion.  lie  wanted,  he  says,  '  aome- 
tiiiag  more  living  and  quickening'  than  the  dead  languages; 
'^  be  fonnd  it  in  arithmetic  and  geometry.  There  are  plenty 
"I  boys  and  young  men  to  whom,  under  tbft  care  of  a  judicious 
1>Vter,  llie  (lead  languages  and  the  classic^  authors  are  full  of 
bk,  but  to  whom  Euclid  and  arithmetic  are  utterly  dead  and 
"*iTrD.  The  sympathy  Mr.  Nasmyth  diiiplays  with  human  life 
**me»  us  that,  if  properly  taught,  he  might  in  lime  have  taken 
[tleaiy  of  interest  in  the  dead  languages ;  and  he  might  tben  have 
^voiilnl  tn  bis  old  ngc  translating  a  motto,  or  rather  a  part  of 
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a  mono,  on  his  ancestors'  tomb,  *  Ars  milu  rtm  contra  fortna^ 
to  n>ra.n  'art  is  oi;  strength  in  ontcniling  ngatnit  fortune.'  If 
tills  is  B  fair  sptximrn  of  liis  rontlruing  :is  a  bo^,  ll  u  M 
vurpriiing  if  hi>  teachers  werv  iioin«tira«s  irrilai«(l.  lloweto^ 
the»e  can  be  no  quesiion  of  the  melancholy  blunderias  n- 
bibited  by  such  a  reconl  of  a  clever  boy's  instruction  up  hi  tbr 
agr  of  lhirt<-en,  and  Mr.  Smiles  justly  dran-s  attention  in  Ul 
Preface  to  the  light  which  Mr,  Nasmjth's  expcrienoe  cast*  tp<« 
the  true  method  of  ctduciation.  It  was  llie  training  be  ttatitA 
imm  liis  father,  anil  the  practical  experience  he  picked  ap  it 
Borae  of  Ihe  workshops  and  foundries  of  Edinburgh,  wbich  ]it» 
vided  the  bwt  part  of  bis  education. 

He  made  several  friends  at  tbe  Hi^h  School,  and  Bmott 
tbrsc  schoolfellows  were  the  sons  of  a  large  iroafoundcr  sot 
of  a  practical  chemist.  He  seems  to  have  won  the  beutt 
of  botli  these  gentlcnM>n  nnil  of  tlicir  best  workmen,  SoJ 
got  initiated  into  the  secrets  of  their  arU.  He  looks  bsd 
to  those  days  as  a  most  important  period  in  bis  educatiM 
as  a  mechanical  eD^nineer.  Instead  of  merely  reading;  alxM 
such  thirty  which  nonld  have  been  of  little  use,  he  '«i« 
and  hnndled,'  and  thus  all  the  ideas  connected  with  ibca 
became  permanently  rooted  in  bis  mind.  The  father  of  bit 
chemical  friend  encouraged  him  and  his  own  buy  to  pl^ 
pare  for  Ibeinselves  the  acids  and  other  substancea  uiM  it 
their  experiments.  They  bought  nothing  ready  made,  and  tlisi 
they  berame  familiar  with  the  properties  of  all  the  mai 
with  which  they  had  to  deal.  This,  he  obser>-es.  may  a^ 
very  troublesome  and  roundabout  melhi«I,  but  he  is  sure 
is  no  l)rtt<-r  means  of  mncing  chemical  or  nny  otiier  insln 
deeply  in  the  min<l.  He  fears  that  the  technical  instruction  «f 
the  present  day  is  very  defective  in  ibis  respect,  and  that  tbei* 
is  little  of  real  (eehnical  handineaa  or  bead  work  called  ooltl 
it.  The  following  obsenations  may  well  be  taken  to  heart  ■ 
reference  to  many  subjects  besides  engineering: — 

'  I  often  observe,  in  shop-windowa,  every  detail  of  muilel  abipf 
model  stcam-engineB,  supplied  ready  JoaAe  fur  tboae  who  ar»  " 
to  bo  "  of  an  ingonions  and  moohanical  turn.     Tbns  the  viUl  OM 
rcaonrooftilnoce  aro  douo  away  with,  and  a  slam  exhibition  «f 
cfaanica]  gcninu  is  pnradcil  before  you  by  Uie  young  iiiipoetoi*--li* 
result,  for  the  most  part,  of  too  free  a  eapply  of  pocket  laXiMj, 
have  known  too  many  instancos  of  parents  being  led  by  SDch 
eviilenoo  of   uonstmctivc  »l(ill  to  apprentice  their   sons  to 
engiDecriiig  firm  ;  and,  aAvr  paying  vast  sums,  finding  ocE 
pnteuder  comes  out  of  the  engineering  shop  witli  no  otber 
acceonplislinteiit  than  that  of  glnvp^wiMiriug  and  cigarHnnokingl 

•  The  tnith  is  that  the  eyes  and  tho  fiujjum — At  bare  j6^^r»-«* 
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M  prrncipal  inleU  to  (H>nD<i  pmcticnl  instruction.  Tbo^nie  tfas 
■ourci!*  of  tmMtworlby  knowledge  in  nil  Iho  matoriulii  tnd 
tiutut  n-liioL  the  anginccr  hiu  to  ilciil  with,  Kn  honk  ktioirk-dgo 
nil  fur  tliat  nnrpoMO.  Thn  nuturo  nnd  proprrtin*  iif  Ibi'  inato- 
moat  eoma  tn  tkrangk   tiui   liugur  (tdAh.     Uunoo,  I  hkro  no 

»,  M^ecolly  kid  glovM,  «ro  jwrfcot  nii[i-con<luotoi'a  of  technical 
ledgCk  Tliia  baa  reoUj  mure  to  <lo  with  the  effidonc;  of 
I  HpiraDts  for  eDgiueering  eatxe^a  than  most  people  ato  amrc 
K*t  kid  gloTos  are  dow  oonsidored  the  genteel  thing.' — (P.  96.) 

k  this  training  in  the  practice  of  cnginerriDg  was  supplc- 
ed  bjr  his  father'*  constant  lesions  in  the  art  of  drawing. 
eye  uid  hand  were  cunttantly  biMng  cducatnl  in  drawing 
le  objects.  His  father  would  throw  down  at  random  a 
iwf  of  bricks,  and  siet  him  to  copy  ihcir  forms  and  pro- 
DDS,  their  lights  and  shadows-  lie  was  an  enthusiast  in 
ir  of  this  grnphic  language,  and  it  formed  a  principal  nnrt 
i»  son's  educnliitn.  It  gave  him  the  power  of  recording 
tvatioiis  witli  a  few  strokes  of  the  piMicil,  and  proved  one 
t  most  useful  accomplishments,  serving  hun  many  a  good 
in  after  years  in  bis  enginn-ring  business.  With  all  this 
as  constantly  busy  ;  mind,  hands,  and  body  lieing  kept  in  a 
of  delightful  sod  instructive  activity.  VV  heo  not  drawing 
raa  occupied  in  his  father's  workshop  at  tbe  lathe,  the 
»oe,  or  the  bench.  He  made  bit  own  tools,  constrm^il 
own  chemical  apparatus,  and  gradually  hu(»me  initiated 
every  variety  of  medianical  and  chemical  manipulation, 
ut  be  became  skilled  enough  to  construct  small  workshop 
O-engincs,  one  of  which  be  provided  for  his  father's  work- 
1,  to  grind  the  oil  colours  used  in  his  artistic  work.  He 
constructed  sectional  moiIcU  of  the  steam-engine,  one  for 
Etlinburgb  School  of  Arts,  am)  another  for  tlie  use  of 
essor  Leslie,  in  bis  lecturvs  on  Natural  Philosophy.  Tbe 
r  piece  of  work  procured  him  not  only  free  admission  to 
P^fossor's  class,  but  bis  personal  friendship  and  private 
nction.  The  price  he  charged  for  his  models  was  10/., 
of  this  he  m:tde  over  a  third  to  hts  father,  as  some  tort 
dp  towards  bis  maintenance,  and  with  the  rest  he  purchnsctt 
its  of  Mimissiun  to  variuun  courxcs  iif  lectures  in  the  Uui- 
Itf  on  suhjccta  connected  with  natural  philosophy.  The 
ner  in  which  be  contrived,  with  such  simple  means,  to 
all  this  work  done  oifords  a  striking  illustration  alike  of 
peneveranco  and  of  tiic  'resourcefulness'  with  which  be 
^ftcd: — 

I  got  Bp  Mily  in  the  momings  to  work  at  luy  father's  lathe,  and  I 

•2  D  3  sat 
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Sftt  np  Into  tX  Di^t  to  do  tba  braaa  castings  in  uj  bedfOOSL  8"*^ 
tbis,  iKivrurcir,  1  did  during  tlie  dttytiine,  vfaen  not  »tt«dutlHl 
Cnivoniily  clus*».  Tlie  "By  in  which  I  cCDTOtled  my  bedfoooW] 
k  hnaafutmdry  was  bh  fullom :  I  took  np  tb«  oupet  bo  tlikt  i 
night  b«  Dothing  but  th«  bora  boards  to  be  iiijan.i]  bfttal 
T&y  tamaaa  in  tfao  grato  was  made  of  four  platen  of  ttoot  I 
iiOB,  lined  tritb  fire-brick,  coroor  to  corner.  To  get  tho 
dHrp  draught  I  bricked  op  with  Eingle  bricks  the  front  of  I 
pUcc,  lonving  a  bole  ot  tho  bock  of  the  fnrnaeo  fur  the  tkit] 
httt  tf>  fit  into.  Tho  fuol  km  K^'ic-mlly  g*"  coke  and  eiltdea  I 
from  tho  kiteht^o.  Tlic  licat  I  raiMsi  waa  Mnperb— «  white 
soSSdont  to  molt  in  a  crucible  nix  or  eight  pouixut  of  brw. 

'  Then  I  had  a  box  of  moulitiog  icand,  wliero  the  moslil 
geuUy  nmmod  iu  arouud  tliu  iiatterii  previotis  to  the  catting 
how  did  I  get  my  bntan?  All  the  old  bnmwocln  in  my 
wockabop  dravon  and  Iwxgb  weru  laid  nnder  ooutribn^oa 
bru>  being  for  tho  moat  pait  soft  and  jellow,  1  made  it  extitl 
1^  the  addition  of  a  duo  proportion  of  tin.  It  waa  tbca  cmUl 
takings  pure  flniiJiod  edge.  When  I  bad  oihaagted  the  stock rff 
htKU,  1  h»d  toboj'  old  copper  or  nen*  in  the  form  uf  ingot  or  I 
copper,  acd  whoo  mcllcd  I  luldcd  to  it  oDc.ncvhnlh  of  it* ' 
pviv  tin.  which  yielded  (ho  etrongpsl  itllo;  of  the  tvro  melib. 
cut  into  any  required  form  this  iras  a  treat  to  in>rk,  eo  ninil 
oloM  wa«  tbo  graiit.  and  bo  darablo  in  resisting  wear  and  tear.  " 
is  the  triio  bioiuo  or  gnn  metal. 

'  When  molted,  the  liquid  broM  was  let  into  tlio  opomnga,  mfill 
whole  of  this  monlda  ncrc  filled.  After  tbo  inetal  cooled  it< 
tukcD  out ;  and  irhun  the  mom  wan  oortcd  np  no  ooA  MOU  I 
known  that  my  foundry  openttioiia  liad  been  carried  ou  iSHyl 
rooQi.  Hy  bnuib>foujidry  uiu  right  over  my  fathu's  Ledroon.  1 
had  furhiddeu  mi  U>  wurlc  luti.-  at  uight,  aa  I  did  oocarioially  <»l 
sly.  Sometiuiee  when  I  ought  to  have  been  aeloep  I  was  dotedaf  1 
the  Bonnd  of  tho  ramming  in  of  tho  sand  of  tbo  monlding  boK&  f 
such  occHsione  my  father  lot  me  know  that  I  wM  dicobajilif  j 
orders  by  rapping  on  ttjc  ceiling  of  his  bedroom  with  a  slight  i 
rod  of  l«u  feet  that  bo  ko]>t  for  measuring  parnowH.  But  I  gDl  I 
tliat  difficulty  by  placing  a  bit  of  old  cnrpnt  imitor  my  mouldi^l 
•a  a  non-cooductor  of  lioiind,  so  thai  no  nunmins  could  af 
beard.  &Iy  dour  nioLhar  uUo  wait  afraid  thai  I  Hhoald 
health  by  working  so  cootionoualy.  She  would  come  tolo  I 
room  late  in  the  even  ing,  when  1  waa  working  at  tbe  lathe  i 
viee,  and  say,  "Yell  kill  yorself,  laddie,  hy  working  so  ' 
so  late."  Yet  she  took  a  groat  pride  in  seeing  ma  so  buy  < 
happy.'— <P.  116.) 

But  for  some  of  bis  work  he  needed  largvr  macfainerr, 
for  this  he  WAX  again  imlrbtpd,  pMrtly  to  hi«  hnppj  laciihT* 
making  friLMid*.  and  {urtly  tu  the  generous  d!t|M»tltaa  whid! 
characteristic  of  the  nhole  society  amidst  wbidi  we 
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A  Beifbbour,  named  George  Douglass,  bad  raised 
bj  intelligence  a  D<I  eutigy  fruiii  ilic  pMiiliun  of  a  'jobbing- 
itJi 'to  found  a  considerable  trade  in  steam-engino;  und  vrhen- 
joaag  Mr.  N'asmjrth  had  any  considerable  bil  of  sleel  or 
fuTging  to  be  done,  *  forf;r-firr  and  anvil  were  alwavs  at 
Sfrvite  at  Cjeorgc  IXiugliiH's  foandry.  Wishing  to  make  a 
fur  this  aet  i>l  kiiidn<-x«,  be  resolved  to  ronstruct  for  his 
id  an  iniprovL-d  ti  team -engine.  He  conslrucled  one  whicli 
red  SO  efficient,  that  it  not  tuen-l^'  set  all  llie  Intlkcx  and 
ienl  tools  in  brisk  activity,  but  supplied  a  new  energ% 
the  workmen  tttemselvca.  Gcor^  Douglass  told  him  tbai 
ibe  buKv  hum  of  tbc  wheels  and  tfae  active,  smooth,  rhythmic 
i<i  of  the  merry  little  engine  bad,  lhruiij;b  some  sympathetic 
•geacy,  so  quitkened  the  stroke*  uf  every  hammer,  chisel,  and 
file  in  his  workmen*;*  hands,  that  it  nearly  doubhnl  the  output 
ol  work  for  the  same  wage*.'  In  connection  witli  this  incident, 
ht  narmtu  the  following  curious  sloiy,  which  wa«  told  bim  by 
Hii  father: — 

'  The  ^rmpathy  of  activity  noting  npon  Iko  workmen's  Iiuid*  caiuot 
Im  Utter  illoetr^ted  than  by  a  story  told  mo  by  my  Citlier.  A  muter 
t«il^it  in  a  CDuatry  town  cm:>l<>yed  a  number  of  workmen.  Tbey  had 
^*ta  to  soo  soma  tiugic  nicJi^ilmiina  performed  by  Mnne  players  iu  a 
l»o-lli  at  the  (air.  Wliilo  there,  a.  very  slow.  doleAil,  but  catching  air 
'^as  {ilayed,  nliiub  no  litiU  lioUl  of  Uio  tailors'  faucy,  tbat  for  some 
^Slbe  after  tiivy  ni^ru  fnuud  Hlowty  whiiitlinff  or  hnntming  the  ilolcfol 
ditty,  the  wavcmuut  of  their  ni'L-dleii  Iceepmg  time  to  it ;  the  result 
'Wu  that  the  clothing  tluit  stiould  hiivi*  baeu  iKiit  home  en  Huturvlay 
^ns  ti<it  finiabod  until  thu  Wcdnotiday  folluwing.  The  miuiie  had 
done  it!  The  master  tailor,  being  Kuuietbing  of  a  pkiIoKti}ihi:r,  itont 
*iM  laeo  to  the  play  again ;  but  tie  arrauKud  tliat  lb*:y  iihould  bo 
tinted  with  lively  luerry  airs.  Tliu  ruanlt  wua  that  the  lively  hits 
displsc«d  Ibe  dolefal  ditty ;  and  the  liulors'  ucedlco  agaiu  roveiled  to 
tt«ir  accostoraed  quiebneaa. 

'Uowevir  truu  Uie  story  may  he,  it  toocbes  lu  important  principle 
ir]^ard  to  the  stimulation  of  activity  hy  the  rapid  movements  or 
niiLsufmnchincry,  which  inBuenceevery  nerkman  within  their  sight 
br^ring.  Wo  all  know  the  influence  of  a  i|eick  merry  air,  played  hy 
%e  ARiI  drum,  updn  the  step  and  marching  of  a  reginient  of  «oldii<r^ 
Xl  is  the  nmo  with  the  quick  moroments  of  a  Ktcaoi-cogino  upon  the 
•««irity  of  u-orkmcn.'— (P.  I  IS.) 

It  is  pleasant  lo  read  that  the  ttealIl-engilu^  thus  presented 

I  of  gratitude  to  George  Duugl^KX  enablnl  bim  materially  to 

nd  his  busiiteis,  so  that  in  ct>ur!ke  of  time  be  was  able  lo 

with  a  considerable  fuitunc.     Mr.  N'usm>lh  quietly  and 

Klily   pursued  bis  own  career,  and  in    18:fT,  when  be  was 

>ly  nineteen,  actually  succeeded  in  constructing  a  road  >leam> 

carriage 
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rsniage  for  the  Scottiih  Societjr  of  Art).  Miuty  mccvttfatl 
wffrc  made  uf  it,  the  rum  being  generally  of  four  or  five  nile 
with  ■  luatd  of  eight  iwueogera  sitting  on  benches  about  Am 
feel  from  th«  ground.  The  eiperiments  were  contioMd  k 
Heart}'  three  momhs.  and  gave  great  utisfaclion;  bat  the  cf 
jwrimrnt  was  regnrdrd  oa  po«sc«ing  merely  scientific  inlcmti 
without  nor  cnmmcrci.il  valu<-.  Thr  Soctetj  of  Arts  gare  ^i^ 
c^nrringt!  hack  to  .Mr.  N'aamjth,  and  he  broke  it  up^ 
the  two  engines  for  67iL 

But  be  bad  now  apparently  got  to  the  end  of  tbe 
and  tbe  instruction  he  could  command  in  Edinburgh.  He  H 
wont  to  visit  the  various  establishments  in  that  city  in  «Utl 
engines  wctc  at  work,  making  friends  with  the  tentera,  nk 
enuuinng  into  the  relative  merits  of  the  engines  of  diftml 
muken.  He  found  that  the  best  engines  were  reputed  Id  OM 
their  excellence  to  the  employment  of  tbe  machine- tools  vtod 
had  been  introduced  by  Klaudslay,  the  London  engineer.  Hi 
was  led  to  believe  that  Alaudslav  s  Works  were  the  very  (tolll 
and  climax  of  all  that  waseKcctJcnt  in  mechanical  workmaHliill 
nnd  in  course  of  time  his  dmirc  to  see  ihew  celebrated  mn 
developed  into  a  passion.  The  manner  in  whicb  thispann 
nac  gratified  is  one  of  the  most  striking  parta  of  the  Aw 
biography,  and  wnnid  of  itself  go  far  to  explain  Mr,  NasmjA' 
ultimate  success. 

His  father  had  an  introduction  to  Maudslay,  and  they  Madkc 
London  by  a  Leilh  smack,  'after  a  pleasant  four  days'  roya^'i 
the  latter  part  of  May  18^9.  It  was  to  him  'a  most  glonovsiO 
exciting  scene '  to  see  tbe  banks  of  the  Thames,  '  with  the  Ka 
orchards  in  full  blossom,  and  the  frequent  passages  of  steaad 
with  bands  of  music,  nnd  their  decks  crowde4l  with  pleoson 
seekers,  together  with  the  sight  of  numbers  of  noble  merehM 
ships  in  the  river  : '  and  he  was  eoually  struck  hv  the  tiM*  «i 
shrubs  in  tbe  squares,  and  'tbe  loveliness  of  Regent's  Iw 
But  he  and  bis  tather  lost  no  time  in  finding  their  way  toM 
Maudslay,  to  whom  they  Iiad  an  introaluctlon.  The  first  tt]l 
of  the  great  engineer  was  disc^<)uraging.  His  experience^  | 
said,  of  pupil  apprentices  had  been  so  unsatisfactory,  UbI  I 
and  his  partner  had  determined  to  discontinue  receiving  (In* 
no  matter  at  what  premium.  But  he  invited  the  fattier  X 
son  to  go  round  his  works,  and  the  wonderful  machinery  V 
Mr.  Nasmyth  'more  tremblingly  anntous  than  ever  to  iMt 
some  i-mploymi-nt  thare-,  in  however  humble  a  capacitr.*  i 
they  passed  tbe  steam-engine  which  gave  motion  to  the  tM 
and  machinery,  the  man  in  attendance  on  it  was  engsftd  I 
dcaoiog  out  the  asbea  from  uader  tbe  boiler  furoace,  and  Mtl 
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iBTof  the  moment  Mr.  N'Mtnjth  exclaimed  to  Afr.  ^fftodsla^*, 
lijon  would  onlj  permit  me  to  do  luch  a  job  sa  tbitt  in  four 
ivice,  I  iliould  <-<>n!iiilcr  invsplf  most  fnrlunnte.'  1  tbAli  nerer 
Ijet,  »!iys  -Mr.  ISJusmvtb,  'the  kven  but  kiiidljr  ltM>k  tbnt  be 
II*  me.     '•So,"  said  be,  " yo\i  are  one  of  ibat  sort  are  jou?" 

na  jnTTardiy  deligbted  at  his  words,'  Id  oider  to  taticTj' 
r.  Maudslav  that  he  was  a  rpguUr  working  engineer,  be  had 
nlewith  special  ciuc  a  nio*t  complete  working  model  of  a 
|ti-prewurc  engine.  Every  part  of  it,  ineluding  the  pMttems. 
t  castings,  the  forgingx,  were  the  result  of  bis  own  indiridual 
lodiwoik;  and  be  uvi  he  turned  out  this  sample  of  hit 
olilf  as  an  en);ineer  workman  in  such  a  manner  as  be  would 
ra  now  be  proud  to  own.  With  the  same  purpose  be  executed 
rtrat  ipecitnens  of  bis  ability  as  n  mechanical  draughtsman, 
ith  some  xample*  of  bix  tkill  in  biind-skctt^htng  of  machines, 
id  parts  of  mncbines,  in  j>eripectivc.  He  knew  ibis  to  be  a 
newhat  rare  and  mucb-valued  actiuirement,  and  one  that 
r.  Mavdsla;  could  not  fail  to  appreciate.  When  ibey  bad 
•or  ibc  round  of  ibe  works,  he  asked  leave  to  show  these 
uicli  nn<!  drawings,  and  km  allowed  to  do  so  the  following 
Dtning.     After  twenty  minutes'  inspection  o{  these  examples 

limidiwork,  Mr.  Maudslay  at  once  intiwluceil  the  J'oong 
gineer  into  his  private  workshop.  'This,'  be  said,  'is  wlicre 
Irish  jruu  to  work,  beside  ine,  at  my  assUtant  workman.  From 
lai  I  bavc  seen,  there  is  no  ne«d  of  an  apprenlicesbip  in 
ur  caie.' 

This  workshop  was  the  inner  shrine  of  Mawlslay's  cstablish- 
!nL  It  was  an  historical  miiicum  of  met^linntsm,  exhibiting 
i  nKusiivc  steps  of  tlu!  master  in  his  career  of  invctntion. 
1  is  described  by  Mr.  Nasmjth  as  equally  remarkable  for 
I  kiadly  nature,  his  shrewd  wisdom,  and  his  extraordinary 
cbanical  skill.  His  cbaracler  is  well  summed  up  in  the 
lowing  passage : — 

Itvai  onsof  his  favourite  maxinu,  "FirMt,  grl  a  elear  m>tiim  of 
tfTonde«in>loaccum{)li>ili,aitd  then  in  all  probabUily  you  will 
0«ed  in  doing  it."  Another  wan,  "  Eeup  a  sharp  look-out  upon 
Qiuaterfals;  got  rid  of  every  poiiod  of  miktorial  yonoonrfu  inVAoat; 
|to  josnolf  the  tiueiitioii,  '  Wlint  busiuess  has  it  to  bo  there?' 
a  eoinpl«xitius,  and  muki:!  uvcrythitig  as  ^iiuplo  aa  poeeible." 
Haadajay  was  full  of  quaint  maiiiDa  and  remarks,  the  reenlt  of 
di  ahrewdnesB,  keen  obsoivatioa,  and  gnat  «xpencnce.  Tlioy 
Kv«ll  worthy  of  being  stored  np  in  the  mind,  liko  a  sot  i^ 
1^18,  full  of  the  lifii  and  ciporicoco  of  meu.  His  tboitgbta 
iBie  corapresaed  into  piDiy  eiprearions  oxhibiting  hia  furce  of 
meter  and  intellect.  FIih  iitaint  nnnarks  on  my  fint  visit  to  hia 
kabop.  and  on  sabsc^iuvnt  occasions,  proved  to  me  invaluaUa 
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ga\Ai^  to  "  riglit  Uusbing  "  in  Mgaid  to  all  nuUton  oonoHled  nft 
mcdianical  elroctiuv.'— (P.  130.) 

He  lo»k  voung  Xvismjih  at  one*  into  IiU  tronfidenw,  unci 
tTe*t«:(l  liiin  not  tig  nn  ap|>r(:nU<:e,  I>ut  nc  n  rriRn<l.  H^-  ailviW 
bint  to  lake  n  week  \a  make  some  avquniiitaiit-e  with  Loodon, 
and  to  see  sonic  of  bis  father'*  friend*.  Tbe  fint  of  their 
friends  whom  they  met  was  lIcnTy  Brougham  ;  and  it  is  foi^ 
fj-iog  to  read  how  cordially  Brougham  welcomed  and  atntteJ 
the  son  of  his  frirnd  in  formrr  dnys  in  Scotland.  Hp  o8«bJ 
him  intrwluctinns  to  inirn  of  xrirncw  in  l.nndim,  and  Idit  D* 
time  in  giving  bint  a  letter  to  Faraday,  at  (he  Koyat  InslituunL 
Mr.  N'asmyth's  father  was  also  welcomed  by  several  of  tk 
leading  artists  in  I^ondon,  includinj;  Wilkie,  Stanfield,  mi 
David  Roberts;  and  the  young  man  hod  thus  the  privitrgri/ 
admiKiiinn  lo  »  numhrr  of  nongcniBl  and  hnppy  homes, 

Mr.  XiLsmylli  had  prnciirally  won  the  li.-itlle  of  hi*  en^neeiiif 
career  when  lie  bad  obtained  this  appointment.  Itiit  tSetewu 
abundance  of  bard  work  before  him,  and  the  mu<lest  riev  be 
look  of  his  position  was  a  striking  proof  of  bis  worttinw*  » 
occupy  it.  lie  was  already,  as  will  have  been  seen,  a  necb- 
nical  engineer  of  considerable  skill,  capable  of  coadnicttif 
steam  •engines  which  commandc*!  n  fair  price.  But  wb«i  nt  df 
end  of  bit  first  neck's  work  Mr.  MainUlaT  desirnl  him  to  £■>  ^ 
the  ebief  cashier  to  arrange  for  n^ceiving  whatever  amaiiat  uf 
weekly  payment  be  might  consider  satisfactory,  he  had  im'  notiM 
of  asking  any  but  tbe  most  bumble  wastes.  '  Knowing,'  Ic  mi>- 
'as  1  did,  the  great  advantages  of  my  situation,  and  having  t 
very  modest  notion  of  my  own  worthiness  to  occupy  it,  I  mi, 
in  answer  to  Mr.  Young's  question  as  lo  the  .imounl  of  wiges  I 
desired,  that  "if  lie  did  not  think  ten  shillings  n  wnk  W 
raucb,  1  could  do  well  enough  wilh  that."  "  Very  well,"  «il  b^ 
"  le»  it  be  so."  And  be  banded  me  oier  lialf  a  sovereign.'  Bo 
on  this  half-sovereign  a  week  Mr.  Nasmylh  meant  to  lii't 
as  he  had  determined  that,  after  obtaining  a  situation,  be  wmU 
not  cost  his  father  another  shilling.  He  bad  saved  2lW.,  %tA^ 
sold  for  'Sbl.  tbe  model  steam-engine  he  bail  made  to  sIm 
Mr.  Mnudslay.  'lliis  little  fund  he  put  into  the  b»ok  a;  • 
deposit  account,  and  relied  on  it  to  meet  any  exjwnses  bey>s' 
those  of  the  current  week.  But  be  was  resolved  ihsi  »* 
wages  alone  should  maintain  hitn  in  food  and  lodging,  aixl  * 
soon  found  thai  a  moderate  dinner  nt  an  eating-house  iroai 
cost  more  than  be  could  aflVird  to  s]>end.  So,  in  order  to  \**) 
within  bis  weekly  income,  he  bought  the  raw  materials  a« 
cooked  thein  in  his  own  way  and  to  his  own  taste.  This  a 
another  instance  of  the  'resourcefulness'  which  he  iolwnWi 
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alGnids  SR  cxamplr  wliich  migbt  bp  widclj  imil&t(^<).     IIf 

'  I  set  to  KDiI  ma^o  k  drawiu^  of  u  v«ry  simple,  oonoMCt,  aiid  liundy 
emkieg  ftpparatua.  I  tuolc  tlio  diawiii.c;  to  *  tiDBmilh  near  at  buud, 
rbJ  in  two  dafB  I  bad  it  in  full  operfttion.  Tbo  apfwntua  cust  t^a 
■UlingR,  incladiog  tbo  lamp,  Aa  it  contributed  in  no  siuaU  degree 
to  tfulilu  iDo  to  cany  ont  my  rasolulioD,  aud  as  it  may  serve  4W  & 
Umoil  Io  Qthon  wbo  baro  an  carnoiit  dcttirc  to  livo  ciconomicBUy,  1 
Uink  it  may  bo  useful  to  give  a  drawiog  and  a  dcBcriptigu  «{  sty 
MvkiDg  Ktora 
|Tbe  cooking  or  meat  pan  rostod  on  the  nppor  rim  of  tbo  oxtemal 

CUM),  ami  W&.1  caxily  rciai>vabl(:  in  orvlcr  to  b»  placed  bandjr 

:  WTiOO.  Tbu  nniniutu  bait  unuc  nunplitid  by  an  oil  lamp  witb 
iamall  single  irt«kii,  lliuufjb  I  found  tbat  ono  wiek  iru  onoagli. 
ftbo  meat  u  Ibo  nut,  witb  (be  utlier  cume«libles,  at  nine  o'clock 
"Imomiag.  It  simineNd  airay  all  day.  ualil  balf-paat  six  in  tbo 
wben  X  cane  borne  witb  a  boaltby  appetite  to  enjoy  my 
I  iTcU  remeni)>0T  tbe  first  day  tbnt  I  si^t  tbe  apparatus  to 
I  nn  to  my  I<jdging,  at  nbout  fonr  p.ii.,  to  aee  bow  it  was 
[OD.  Wlwm  I  lifted  tbo  ooTer  it  was  simmoring  boaatifnlly,  itnd 
1^  I  MToitry  gti«to  csjne  forth  that  1  vas  almort  tempted  to  tiill  to 
B^diiMiaM  th«  contODts.  Bat  tbo  time  bod  not  y«t  oomo,  and  I  ran 
bck  lo  my  work. 

'The  inuiit  I  gcnorally  cooked  in  it  was  leg  of  beef,  with  idiccd 
ptoto,  bit«  of  onion  clioppcd  down,  and  ft  modicum  of  whito  peppor 
wJ  oM,  with  jujst  enough  of  water  to  oovor  ■■  thu  elements."  Wboa 
Mnmd  slowly  tlio  mnnt  became  Tory  trindnr,  and  Uio  wliolo  yieldod  a 
fi^tnl  diab,  suoh  iw  a  very  Soytir  might  i-nvy."  It  wiis  puiiaktn  of 
Ml  a  K«t  tbnt,  no  diinbt,  wn«  a  vary  im|)ortiiut  vK-nioni  in  ttn 
^mtriooBs.  Tbu  wbulo  <xhA  of  this  oavittil  diom'r  was  about  iid. 
'  SMnutimea  varied  the  raont  witb  rim  boiled  with  a  few  raiaos  ond  a 
P**nywortb  of  milk.  My  braakfiuit  and  tea,  with  bread,  cost  me 
JMiit  4d.  eacL.  3Xy  lodging*  eost  3«.  Cd.  a  week,  A  little  multipli- 
atiou  will  satisfy  auy  one  bow  it  was  tbat  I  contrived  to  live 
c^cmieally  and  comfortably  un  my  tea  shillings  a  week.  In  tbe 
^■lowing  year  my  wi^os  were  raiflod  to  tlfteon  ^Jiillings  a  woek,  and 
|>«U  I  begun  to  lake  bultcr  to  my  bread.' — (!'.  143.) 

A  man  who,  in  spite  of  bis  acquirrmpnts,  his  in  trod  actions, 
M  thp  comfortable  home  in  which  he  hml  been  brought  up, 
^Qld  thus  begin  at  the  very  beginning,  and  snpport  himself  on 
tisbillingt  n  wtx-k  by  the  aid  of  bis  own  contrivances,  could 
*t  fail  of  aatxetx.  He  gra«ltully  n<;qiiired  miiro  »ti<l  more  of 
uv  Maudslay's   confidiMice,  und  bis    tnatttr's   death,  io    1831, 

*  'lb***,'  he  «»vi.'thi*  hftnily  itn|j«ntiu  )iy  mi!  irlUI :  nod  to  prove  it*  pcw' 
kitee  of  It*  fall  orliflnnl  oMcieney  t  nMotI;  *•'■  it  in  itcllnn  nftei-  ita  real  of  S/ty 
Mn,  U)d  fbuiil  lliat  It  ji«l>l«d  imbILs  ({iilw  e<\ual  to  my  gntrfal  renumbmnM 
|iU  pul  Mrvii'M.' 
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was  a  great  grief  to  him.     After  spending  »  few  montlu  in  tSe 
M^rii-icv  of  Mr.  Mnutlxinv's  ])artn<:r  »nd  succeuor.  be  ttion^t  lh< 
time  liiul  come  fur  him  (o  begin  btuioess  on  bis  own  Mocnat- 
IIc   parted  wilb   mutual   good  will   from   bis  i?mpIoyCT,  wb«3 
alluwrd  bim  to  take  casting  of  one  of  the  best  turning-lathuici 
ihf  rstablifibmcnt.     With  tbevc  be  sinrtrd  for  Kdinburgb,  n;o*.<c3 
a  imiiU  piccr  of  tnnd   nr«r  bis   fntlit^r'*   house,  nnd  etvcttd   ' 
tt-iiiporary  workshop,  2-4   fi'ct  long  by   lt>  ft-t-t  wide.     Here  k 
supported   binistL-lf  bv  saiiie  odd  John,  while   he  was  maial 
eDgagnd  in  constructing  a  stock  of  machine-tools  for  the  purpi** 
of  his  business.     When  they  were  completed,  be  molrcil  VC 
commence  his  work  in  Litrcrpool  or  Mancliestcr,      Hr  had  t 
striking  evidrnees  of  the  natural  nplitodc  of  Lan<uuhtn!  work.' 
men   fur  evrrj^  kind  of  mechaiiirnt  (.-mplovmvut.      Compuing 
them  with  (he  workmen  he  had  seen  in  London,  he  found  'the^ 
were  men  of  greater  character ;  the^-  struck  harder  on  the  anril 
their  minds  were  more  capacious;  their  inj^enuit}'  was  nxirr 
inventive.'      He   fell   sure   that  either  in   Liverpool   or  M«*- 
chester  be  rould  settle  down  witli  bis  limitMl  capital  and  tool^ 
and   in  course  of  time  contrive  to  get  on,  'helped  hj  energy, 
self-reliance,  and  dctermi  nation.'     He  bad  several  inlrodnctiiBn 
to  Icodin);  men  in  Liverjuml  and  Manchester;   and  once  mw 
wc  are  struck  with  the  generous  spirit  be  encountered.     Ok 
example  must  suffice.     He  was  introduced  to  the  Messrs.  Gntf; 
■the  famous  '  Brothers  Cbeeryhle '  of  Dickens.     The  head  of  ifc 
lirm  asked  him  to  dinner,  and  enquired  about  bis  plans;  wi 
the  conversation  must  be  told  by  Mr.  \tumytb  himself: — 

'  I  told  bim,  as  bricHy  as  I  could,  that  I  intondod  to  begin  tb 
bndincgs  of  a  tncchauical  cngincwr  on  a  very  moderate  scale,  and  lU 
I  had  boon  looking  oat  for  prvmiscs  wherein  tooommenoe  opentiw 
lie  WMimoil  intercMtad,  and  lukoil  more  nuMliodaii.  1  related  to  liiiv 
tny  littlo  hictory,  and  told  him  of  mr  dourus,  hopes,  and  aspiratits'- 
"  Wlwl  wosmyagc?"  "  Twonty-sii."  "That  is  a  very  jont* »p 
at  which  to  begin  btiKineui  cm  your  own  aceount."  "  Yes;  bnt  I  IMi 
plenty  of  work  in  mo,  and  I  am  »ery  economical."  Then  he  pr«"' 
bis  (iiiostions  home.  "  But  what  ia  your  capital  ?  "  I  told  lum  AM 
my  rapitol  in  ca«h  wait  631.  "  What ! "  ho  said,  "  that  will  ^  WT 
littJo  for  yoQ  when  Saturday  nlshls  como  ronnd."  "  That's  h*' 
I  auRwcmd ;  "  bnt  na  t[ier«  will  be  only  mysolf  and  Archy  Tea;  C 
provido  fur,  I  think  1  con  manage  to  get  along  Tory  well  nntil  f*w' 
able  work  C4)iiii:h  in." 

'  Ho  whiiipcrcfl  to  tnc  to  "  keep  my  heart  up  1  "*  With  nch  w«"^ 
be  suid,  I  wiiK  gure  to  do  well.  And  if,  lie  oddod,  on  any  SalsrJf 
night  I  vrmnt^d  tnoticj  to  pity  nages  or  othor  oipenMS,!  wooLlfisd* 
erodit  for  GUOJ.at  throe  |wr  cent,  at  his  office  in  OaanaoStreel.''** 
no  Mtairitt/."    Then  wore  his  wry  words.    'What  cotdd  han  t^ 
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tBon  nn«n>nii?  1  cnxild  only  whupor  taj  etvniost  thftDks  for  his 
«>na*bctftcd  kiuducm.  iln  garo  nw  a  kindlj-  »]nrioi«  of  the  hand 
a  retflnt,  whicli  M^t  mo  in  n  glow  of  glniintss.  lie  also  g«vc  mc  » 
(ort  of  viiik  thiit  I  ulimll  novcr  furgct — n  mnst  knowing  irink.  In 
lookinK  at  me  be  aeemed  tu  ttiru  hia  vje  rouuil  uiil  brought  hin  eye- 
bromdumi  upon  it  io  a  BsddL-n  Mud  cxtraordiiiiu';  inannnr.  T  thought 
it  was  a  mere  confirmation  of  hin  kind  tulvicH!  to  "  keep  toy  honrt  up  1 " 
It  was  not  UDttl  tKo  yean  after  tliat  I  found,  from  a  imUuul  trwoA, 
that  t\M  fij^  io  fjaeeiuM  vaa  madf  of  glagt .'     Sometime  the  (•lass  eja 

ralightl;  oat  ol  its  place,  and  iii.  Gnuit  had  to  furoa  it  in  agaia 
tliis  odd  coTitoi'lioD  of  hie  oyobroire,  vhioh  I  tninslated  into  all 
nanner  of  kind  iDtoDtion8.'~(r.  I8G.) 

Hot  ibis   U  no   exceptional   instance  of  the  generosity  he 

ciptricnccd.      He  says  that,  though  be  bus  beaid  a  great  deal 

ol  the  ingratitndc  and  m-1  Rshncss  of  the  world, '  It  may  have  been 

my  go«Kl  foTtunr,  but  1  bav«  ni>ver  experienced  cither  of  those 

nnfrHling  donditions.    On  the  whidr,  I  have  found  n  gn-at  deal  of 

ouelfisb  kindness  among  my  ft^l  low -beings.     They  have  often 

tenied  out  of  their  way  to  do  me  a  service ;  and  I  can  never  be 

loo  grateful  for  the  unwearied  kindness,  civitity,  and  generosity 

of  the  friends  I  encountered  during  my  stay  in  Lancashire.' 

Something,  no  doubt,  was  due  tu  Mr.  Nasmylb's  own  capacity 

for  evoking  such  gmrnMity.     A  man  who  is  suspicious,  discon- 

tfrnlrd,    nnd    wanting    in    srlf-ri-ltnnce,  awakes    su«picion    and 

dixtruxt  iti  iithi-rs.     Hut  modesty,  self-reliance,  and  a  generous 

disposition,  never  fail  to  awaken  confidence  in  reluni ;  and  if 

ft  young  man  finds  the  world  unkind  to  him,  be  mav  generally 

be  anre  it  is  his  own  fatilt.     Most  of  all  it  this  true  in  a  society 

like  that  of  the  Lancnshim  manufacturers  of  that  day.     They 

had    ni»)e    their  own    way    in    the    world,  and    felt  a  kindly 

?mpiithv  for  any  young  man  who  was  following  their  example, 
he-  brDibers  Granl,  for  ianiance,  werv  the  sons  of  a  herdxm.in 
or  cattle-dealer,  whose  occupation  consisted  in  driving  cattle 
from  the  far  north  of  Scotland  to  the  pastures  of  Cheshire  and 
IjuiC&BhiTc.  'The  father  was  generally  accompanied  by  his 
three  sons,  who  marchnl  barefoot,  as  was  the  custom  of  north- 
country  lails  in  those  dav*.  Being  shrewd  fellows,  ther  viewed 
with  interest  the  thriving  looks  and  weiUfed  condition  of  the 
Lan<Nuhite  folks.'  They  were  attracted  by  the  Iteauty  of  the 
scenery  near  the  works  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  Nutlal,  and  they 
resolved  to  seek  for  employment  in  the  neighbourhood.  To 
decide  their  course,  they  put  up  a  stick,  and  agreed  to  follow  !n 
the  direction  in  which  it  should  fall.  It  fell  in  the  direction  of 
Ramsbotham,  then  a  little  village  on  the  river  Iiwell,  and  here 
they  fonod  employment.     They  soon  saved  money,  and  tbcy 

invested 
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invested  it  in  n  little  print-irnifc,  and  gnKlualty  extended 
busineis  till  iticy  Wraint-  grcnt  rn|iitnlistx  and  initiiuraciurera.  Ii 
course  of  time,  on  Sir  Rubt-rt  ['eel'si  relirenienl  from  buiiDettr 
the  Gtnnts  were  able  to  purchase  ibe  irbole  of  his  workt  in  tbr 
ncigbboorhood ;  and  thus  the  barefoot  lads,  hy  no  otbcr  moai 
tb&n    their  own    industry,  cconomj^,  and    shrcwdn«!M,  betamp 

I  nnuescnn  of  the  very  property  wblcb  bwl  nt  fir«t  excited  tb^ir 

1  magi  nation.     They  never  forgot  the  working  class  from  whkb 

tbey  biwl  sprung,  and  Kparet)  no  expense  in  providing  fo(  ibc 

moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  interests  of  their  workpeople. 

As  one    reads    nniralive    after    narrative   of   this    kind,  out 

lis  struck  more  and  more  irilh  ihe  admirnblc  chnmeter  of  iIk 
old  Scotch  training  whitb  produced  men  of  ihi»  xtninp.  That 
wn>  doubllea  a.  splendid  natural  stock  to  work  Upon;  be! 
long  generations  of  moral  education  must  have  been  necdn! 
to  produce  such  extraordinary  steadiness  of  character.  A  gwJ 
ileal,  both  in  iScotlaRd  and  iu  the  nortbem  oountirs  of  EngUml. 
mutt  be  ascribed  to  the  centuries  of  warfare  in  which  the  peopif 
had  been  trained.  War  alone,  indeed,  as  Ireland  proves  (M 
surely,  will  not  luflice  to  develop  such  fine  qu.tlities  if  tlie  buu 
for  them  Aqc%  not  subsist.  But  if  men  have  the  inhtmil 
capacity  for  cii<luranc(!,  faithfulness,  enterprise,  and  prudencr, 
there  is  no  such  sdiool  as  war  for  developing  these  charactetistia 
The  late  Professor  Brtner  has  some  excellent  remarks  on  l!i»l 
point  in  his  invaluable  ■  Klementary  Atlas  of  History  u>> 
Geography.'     He  observes  (p.  123)  that — 

'  the  space    north  nf  th<!  Hinahor  and   the  Dm  ou    Ibe 
bolder  waa  little   better   thau   dclutable    land    afW  Ibo  Ki 
Couitneat,  aubjtict  to  the  ioeursioos  of  the  Normans  ou  the  one 
and  of  tht.-  Scutch  on  tiio  other.    It  was  the  misfoTtune  of  tliis  p*it 
of  tho  nation  to  be  sabjcctcd  at  three  sncoeeaive  eras  to  all  A* 
ualamiljea  which  so  expoBBd  a  pofiition  is  sure  to  inflict.     But  tbtt^ 
calanuties  were  not  without  advantage.     Thov  inancd  in  the  pn- 
duotinn  of  a  people  Eingalnrly  acute,  envrgctic,  and  «ntarprisiu: 
and  titn  men  of  Yorkshire  and  Lnncnithiro,  who  hsTU  aincu  lei  In 
way  to  conitiiPntE  of  n  vast,  enduring,  but  moro  poacefid  and  «»■ 
pottant  Una,  were  trained  to  tbe*o  triumphs  over  nature  by  a  life  <> 
UDoeusiug  war&ru  in  mcdimnd  Ijumui.     It  is  Ktrangu  that  that  TSt^ 
of  tliis  iidaud  Hhould  lio  most  occupied  by  men  dnding  with  iho  Birf 
realities  of  life,  every  inch  of  which  in  lialluired  by  some  ruinuil)t 
ftsiociatiou,  every  castlo  aiul  every  abbey  of  nhich  calls  up  civt 
vividly  than  eltwnbero  the  religions  and  chivalrous  feelings  ef  4^ 
Uiddle  Ages.'  ^H 

One    very    interesting    circumstance    is    mcntiiHicil    hj  I'u- 
Xasmylb,  which  connects  the  Lancashire  uf  the  present  cno 
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(lirvrtly  witli  tlie  Lnncashirc  of  the  pa*!.  The  mecha- 
nical cstwllvQCC  of  tlif  wi>rkm(rn  of  Manclic»tcr  can  be  trac-cd 
back  lu  tbe  Norman  siiiillu  an<l  .tnnourrr*,  LnlrDilucci)  into 
the  Bei|libi>urhood  at  ilie  Nurniitii  t'i>[i<]it(.-»t  bj  Hugo  do 
Luptu,  ihc  chief  armourer  of  Willimo  the  Couqueror,  after  the 
battle  of  Hsstings.  He  willed  at  llatton  Castle  in  North 
Cheshire  «ooti  after  the  Conquest,  and  his  workmen  resided  in 
Wiirrin^m  and  the  adjaernl  rillnges  of  Applclon,  W'idnes, 
Freicot,  aj)(l  Cueixllcj'.  They  prcMluced  eoaU  of  >tecl,  mail 
•imour,  and  slecl  and  iron  weapons,  under  Hugo'it  super* 
inteDdcncc.  The  maoufacture  thus  founded  continued  for  many 
ccDturiet,  .111(1  when  the  use  of  armour  was  discontinued,  the 
Kune  *kill  nan  devoted  to  the  production  of  files  and  other  steel 
tocAs.  .Moit  of  the  workmen**  peculiar  names  for  tools  and 
implemeuts  are  laid  to  \x  traoi-ahle  to  old  Xorrann-Fr«nch 
wonls.  AtPrescol,  moreover,  a  peculiar  class  of  workmen  has 
Ions  hoeii  ntablished,  who  are  celclinlcd  (or  tlieir  great  skill  in 
clpi'k  ftod  watch  making;  and  there  seems  reason  to  believe 
tbii  thi-y  aio  the  direct  descendants  of  a  swarm  of  workmen 
i)in  Hugo  de  Lupus's  original  N'ormsn  band  of  refined  metal* 
ifkers.  Mr.  N'asmyth  himself  exhibits  cbaracteristicsympnlhy 
'itb  the  Norman  character,  and  a  great  love  for  the  expression 
it  in  Norman  architecture.  He  says  that  no  style  of  archi- 
lure  be  has  ever  seen  has  so  imjiressed  hiu  with  its  inmosic 
ivity  and  solcmnily  as  that  of  the  Normans.  He  speaks  o| 
ic  serious  e.imeslness  in  its  i^rave  simplicity.'  There  is  to  hit 
fFan  impreMiveness  in  the  simple  massive  <lignity  of  the  Xoimi 
castles  and  catliedrnls,  which  no  other  biitldingi  possess.  There 
is  an  expression  of  terrible  earnestness  about  them.'  It  is  litis 
quality,  no  doubt,  wliicb  is  nl  the  root  of  the  admirable  work- 
Utanship  which  the  desi^endania  of  the  Xorman  settlers  have 
inborilpd  :  and  it  is  not  to  be  for<;olten  that  Mr.  N'asmytii 
himself,  if  not  descendwl  from  this  school  of  workmrn,  belongs 
to  xhe  bonler-rncx'  whose  training  Mr.  Brewer  deicribi-s. 

From  the  time  when  Mr.  Xasmyth  hired  aflat  in  Alanchi^er, 
the  progress  of  his  business  was  e4|ually  steady  and  rapid.  At  last, 
bavio^  undertaken  to  consltuet  an  engine  too  large  for  his  woik- 
>hop,  the  beam,  by  utisfortune,  crashed  through  the  floor  into  the 
flat  underneath,  to  the  natural  dismay  of  a  glass-cutter  by  whom 
it  was  iKcupied,  and  it  became  necessary  for  him  lt>  settle  else- 
where.  He  had  long  hail  his  eye  on  a  very  eligible  plot  of 
land  near  PatritToft,  iKiundetl  on  the  one  side  by  the  Itridgwater 
lal,  edged  by  n  nuat  stone  margin  1U5<.»  feet  long,  on  another 
le  by  the  Liverpocl  and  Manchester  Hallway,  while  on  a 
'id  side  it  was  bounded  by  a  good  road,  accessible  from  alt 

sides. 
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sides.  He  obt&incd  s  lease  of  it  for  999  years  at  & 
rent,  nnd  nt  once  commenced  ihn  erection  of  the  BriijgwaM 
Foundry' — xo  callnt  *tu  iin  approprinli?  and  humble  tribuic  U 
tliv  ineinorj'  of  ibc;  first  gieal  tuiiul-iimker  in  Uritnin,  ibe  noUr 
Duke  of  Hridgwater.' 

It  wonid  occupj  another  arcicleif  we  were  to  attempt  CD  f«llov 
Mr.  Xasmytb's  successive  steps  in  merhamcal  inTentioo,  ukI  la 
tbe  development  of  this  famous  establishment.  He  proved  cqiul 
to  ttxty  requirement  that  might  anM!  in  the  ni^nusities  o/iiiiMleni 
engineering;  he  could  idwaj^*  invent  a  new  tool  futa  newocca- 
atun;  and  un  imcrwtiiigchronulojtical  list  of  these  nnmetow  coo- 
Irivunces  is  ^iveu  at  tbe  end  of  the  Autobiograpby.  It  mil  be 
cnouj^,  as  an  illustration  of  the  test,  to  mention  theway  in  whidi 
the  steam-hammer  nnd  the  steam  pile-driver,  hi*  two  most  funoit 
inventions,  amse.  When  the'(>reat  Itritain' steamship  wieiitQ> 
jected  in  1831t,  it  was,  at  first  intended  that  she  should  be  (Virtfi 
by  paddles,  and  for  this  purpose  a  paddle-shaft  waa  requind  of 
a  size  and  diameter  such  as  had  nerer  yet  been  forged.  Htf  il 
proved  that  there  was  not  a  foige-hammcr  in  Hngland  «r 
Scotland  powerful  enough  for  the  purpose.  Tlic  en^iiRr 
applied  to  Mr.  Nasmyth,  and  the  result  must  be  describetUbi 
himself: — 

*  This  lettor  itamodiately  set  me  a-thioking.  Uov  ir«8  it  that  fct 
eusting  hammers  voro  Incapablo  of  forging  a  wronght-iron  shaft  rf 
thirty  inches  diameter?  Simply  becailM  of  their  want  of  ccmpa^ 
of  rango  and  lall,  as  wall  om  of  thoir  vant  of  power  of  blow.  A  Cc 
moments'  rapid  tlionght  satiniod  mo  that  it  ims  bj  onr  rip^ 
adfaoriss  to  Uio  old  traditional  fonn  of  a  smith's  hand  hammer — d 
which  tno  forgo  and  tilt  hammor,  altboagli  drivim  by  water  ot 
iil<«ni  pDwer,  were  mere  enlargod  modifioations — that  lbs  diScul^ 
bod  ariMn ;  as,  wheuerar  the  taxgast  forgo  hammer  ina  Ulled  Dp  M 
its  foil  bejoht,  its  range  was  so  smnll  that  wliou  a  pieoo  of  work  if 
oooaiderable  size  was  placed  on  thu  auvil  the  hammer  hecMS 
"gagged;"  80  that,  nhea  the  forging  required  tbe  most  powerbl 
blow,  it  received  next  to  no  blow  at  all.  as  tbe  clear  epaoe  for  the  fill 
of  Iho  hummer  was  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  work  on  lb> 
anvil. 

'  The  obvioos  remo<]y  was  to  contrive  some  method  by  wUcb  * 
ponderous  block  of  iron  should  be  lifted  to  a  sufficient  height  abon 
th«  ebj<!ot  on  which  it  was  desired  to  strike  a  blow,  and  then  to  W 
the  blouk  full  down  upon  tlin  forging,  guiding  it  in  ila  doecent  If 
Kuch  Himplc  means  an  xlioidtl  give  thn  nH]nirnd  pruiisioa  in  ilia  pc^ 
cassiTO  aeliou  of  tbL<  falliug  ranm.  FullowiiiK  out  thia  ides,  I  ^ 
out  my  "  Sebbuiu  Book,"  on  the  pages  of  which  1  generally  IAm^M 
with  tbe  aid  of  jieit  and  pencil,  snch  nnvbfctiiMl  atUptatieoa  as  I W 
concsivod  in  my  mind,  and  was  thereby  enabled  to  render  lliM> 
Tieiblo.    I  then  rapidly  sketched  out  my  steam  hammer,  banog  it  ■" 
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IS  in  mj-mind'n  eye  In  littlo  monD  than  hoM  aa  hour 
IT  roceiTing  Vr.  Hampbrins  Utter  narrating  ]ii«  niilookod-for 
kenlly,  I  Md  the  irbuli!  oontriToncio,  in  all  its  cxoctttniit  details, 
on  mo  in  r  P*KB  of  my  Sulieuiu  Itu>1c,  a  nxluci^  pliotocrapbtid 
ij  of  wbii-li  I  ii)i|K!iid  to  this  doKTiiittoi).  llie  data  of  Uiis  firat 
nriaf  mui  tbu  21tii  November,  1831'. 

Uy  Steftm  Hamnuir,  ua  t)iu«  first  AkL-t(<licd,  foiuaitt«d  of,  Gnt, 
uusive  uvil  od  which  to  rcat  the  work ;  ateoud,  u  lituL-k  of  imu 
■titnting  tli«  hammer  of  blow-giring  poniou;  uid,  tliird,  ku 
■cited  Bteftm  cylinder  to  whoso  piston-nid  the  hiuoinor-block  waa 
uhed.  Ail  that  wafi  tticn  tx>qtiircd  to  produce  a  most  oSectiva 
umer  wm  eimply  to  ndmit  steam  of  enfficicnt  presenie  into  the 
lindor,  K>  aa  to  Mt  cm  Iho  uodcn^de  of  the  piston,  and  thus  to 
•e  the  hsmineT^block  attached  to  tho  ond  of  tbo  pUton-rod.    Dy 

Snimpln  iimngomont  «t  ■  ididc  nlvc,  under  tlw  oontrtil  of  an 
uit,  the  dteam  won   nllnwiH]  t<>  wKwpc,  and  tbiu  ptttmit  the 
ntre  hlook  of  tnni  rapidly  to  dtutcuud  by  il«  own  grarity  upon 

work  then  aptiu  the  anril. 

ThoB,  by  tlid  moro  or  lees  rapid  niauner  in  wliic^h  the  attendant 
mod  the  eteora  to  outer  or  eacapo  fruin  tlio  cyliuil<-r,  any  loquirod 
■tber  orany  intensity  of  blows  could  be  deliveMtl.  Their  auoctwoD 
iht  be  mo^fted  in  an  instant.  The  hammer  might  ho  arrested  and 
tended  aecotding  to  the  rcquicL-uiuuta  of  the  mirk.  Tlio  workrouu 
jilt  tLiia,aa  it  were,  Ihinli  ttt  blttns.     He  might  deud  thein  ost  uu  to 

{tenderoDs  glowing  maaa,  and  would  or  knead  it  into  the  deaired 
D  as  if  it  were  a  lump  of  clay  ;  or  pat  it  with  gentle  taps  aooording 
lis  will,  or  at  the  desire  of  the  forgcman. 

Sode  and  rapidly  akelched  out  a«  it  wa«,  this,  ro^  firet  delinca- 
i  of  the  etcom-bammor.  will  bo  found  to  comprise  all  the  cs»ctitial 
tkaate  of  ibo  invcvtion.  Hrcry  detail  of  the  drawing  rctainK  to 
day  tbo  fomi  an<l  amingentcjit  which  I  gave  to  it  ferty-tlirea 
Fm  ago.  I  believed  tliat  the  xti^ain-hninnier  woulil  prove  proC' 
tly  raoccKHful ;  and  I  loukod  fnriturd  li>  itc  gcnend  employment 
fao  forging  of  heavy  uuu«i:ui  uf  inm.  It  ia  uu  Mjiall  gratification 
30  now,  when  I  luok  vtvt  my  rude  and  luutty  hmt  nketob,  to  Hod 
'  I  hit  the  mark  ao  exactly,  uot  euly  in  the  genenil  almctan  but 
be  details;  and  that  tho  iDTcutiou.  as  I  then  oouceiTed  it  and  put 
ato  tdiupe,  fitill  retains  its  form  and  arrongeuenls  intoet  in  (lie 
XfOuds  of  elcam-hammers  that  ore  now  doing  geod  aerrico  in 
xnecbanical  arts  thieoghout  tho  ciTilized  mi\A.'—(P.  ^9.) 

^nch  was  ibe  simple  and  apparently  facile  origin  of  on«  of 
most  momentous  of  mechanical  invrntions.  Easy  as  its 
«ntion  seems  nrtrr  the  rrcnt,  it  wax  the  result  of  tbc  long  and 
Tough  tnei^h.inteal  training  whidi  Mr.  Xnsmylh  h.id  undor- 
>e.  Wr  nisv  apply  to  ihi-  case  the  saying  "f  the  Fifoeh  |kainler 
•m  lold  that  he  asked  a  hijiU  priee  for  ;i  dranio';  which  be  bad 

E.iuutes.     *  But  it  bus  taken  me  iwenty-fire  years 
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to  Imm  to  Jo  it  in  (ire  minutes.'  It  had  taken  Mr.  Numitb 
some  twenty  years  oi  paiii-iit  work  to  leurn  how  to  inveni  kii 
■team-hsmnier  in  half  an  hour.  Perhaps  a  *tjll  more  rema'kfthV 
application  of  his  skill  was  his  application  of  this  prineiplm 
the  purpose  of  ilriviu<r  piles.  This,  too.  arose  in  answer  tou 
eicrplionnl  rcquirrment.  The  i>evonpnrt  Docks  were  to  \t 
eiteiided,  and  nii  immense  piirtlon  of  tlir  «hoTe  of  the  HotDUUt 
had  to  he  nailed  in  k»  x*  to  exclude  the  tide.  Tu  efTect  this,* 
vast  amount  of  pile^driviog  Mas  necessary,  a»d  the  cootncttn 
enquired  of  Mr.  Nasmylh  whether  be  oould  apply  the  priacipk 
of  hi*  stenm-hammcr  for  the  puritose.  la  fart,  he  baa  slrcMr 
secured  a  patent  for  it.  Two  instruments  n-erc  at  once  ob»- 
tlructeij,  and,  amidst  great  curiosity  on  the  pnrt  of  the  woHuna 
in  the  doekyaid,  were  si-t  to  work.  The  pinn  was  lu  fix  ■ 
moveable  stenm. hammer,  with  four-ton  hammer-blocks,  no  dt 
top  of  the  pile  which  was  lo  be  driven.  The  shoulder  of  tix 
pile  acts  as  the  sole  supporter  of  the  hammer-block  and  cylinilu. 
This  heavy  weight  of  itself  tend*  to  drive  the  pile  down,  libit 
the 'momentum  given  by  the  repeated  fnll  of  the  bamma, n 
eijchty  blows  the  minute,  krin^  the  constant  dead-weighl  int" 
full  action.'  The  account  of  the  first  trial  of  this  reniukil>^ 
iuventiou  ist  very  griiphie  and  inteicsting  :-— 

'  There  waa  a  great  deal  of  cnrioaity  in  the  dockyard  w  *•  fi* 
adion  of  the  new  tuachiae.  Tlin  jiilc-driviDg  laaehiiie  men  ff"** 
a  good-naturod  challeugo  to  vie  with  Ibem  in  ilriviDg  down  a  (^ 
I'Ik'V  adopted  tha  old  method,  whil*  I  adopted  tbo  now  ouft  1^ 
r<'jiiilcTit  manogcra  sought  out  two  gnat  pile  logs  of  oqnal  kid«^ 
length — 70  foot  long  and  18  inches  »"iH«rc.  At  a  given  tipa^  * 
Htartvd  together.  1  lot  in  the  KtcAm,  and  tho  hitmnitT  at  oum  btp* 
t4)  work.  Tim  f<iur-t»n  h1ij<<.k  xhnwentd  duwu  hlouf  at  tli«  nk  ^ 
eighty  a  miuutu;  ami  in  tliu  enunxMif /»ur  ami  a  half  mvAtVS 
ptw  was  driven  duwu  to  itn  TL-<]mred  dc^ptb.  The  men  wtirkii^  ** 
Ibo  ordinary  maoliiiie  had  ouly  lH.'t;uu  to  drive.  It  took  them  vfi^ 
of  tieelvf  hours  to  complete  the  driviug  of  their  pile. 

•Such  a  saving  of  thuu  m  the  performance  of  smilor  wdA— ^T 
steam  vermis  maoutd  labom'— had  never  bofot«  been  achieved.  1** 
oncrgctic  action  of  my  sl«am-hammcr,  eittiDg  on  tho  sboaldorsii'l*' 

{lile  high  up  aloft,  and  following  it  suddenly  dovm.  tha  itpSf 
lamniored  blows  keeping  time  with  tbo  fla«liing  out  of  the  W* 
Kti-Ani  at  the  end  of  each  stroke,  was  indeed  n  romarkobte  «^ 
When  mj  pile  was  driven,  tho  hammer- block  and  gnido  <ase  "^ 
Hpiiodily  re-hoisted  by  the  small  engine  that  did  idl  the  lahan 
luid  locomotivo  work  of  tho  mnchioo ;  tlio  Ktoun .hammer  portitBj 
whirfa  was  then  lowcrod  ou  to  the  idiaaldeia  of  the  ooxt  pil^ 
encousaion.  Again  it  net  to  work.  At  Uuk  the  speototon,  orox 
about  iu  bouts,  pmnoucc'd  their  approval  iii  the  osnsl  fiiitUi< 
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tdiMnI"     Vj  iioir  pilo-drivcr  vns  thus  acknowkdgftd  u 
■rimnpliaut  ranlt  of  llio  povor  of  elcAin.' — (P.  275.) 

d 

fosniytb  Tes:ardi  UU  pilisi]riv«r  as  n  1iap]>v  illuitratioD 

IcfiDition  of  enftineering,'  wliicli  is  'the  application  of 

teat*  to  the  ate  of  materials.'     But  with  reference  to 

tnl  success  as  a.   mccbanical  en);ineer,  we    must   take 

\  ■upplcmmt  this  tlelinition.      IJis  achirvemenu  wen; 

j  due  to  the  application   of  common  sense  and    good 

to  the  use  nf  tni'ii.     W'e  linre  ntreadv  «ren  how  much 

fasmvth's  early  succeu  vr.it  due  to  the  giwd  relations 

le   always   succeeded    in   esluhlishing   wilU   tUo   chief 

with  whom  he  was  brougfat  into  contact,     fint  it   is 

that  he  was  equally  happy   in  his  relations  with  his 

rlipcople.     He  drvotra  several  interesting  pages  in  this 

111    an  nrmunt    of   the  principal   workmen   whom    he 

kI    as    the    heads    of    the    various   de[>.'irlm<-nts    in    his 

\  and  he  evinces  as  much  kindly  fwUng  as  acute  judg- 

Jchnracter  in  his  delineation  of  their  capacities  and  their 

1;     It  is  particularly  to  be  noticed  that  be  was  a  staunch 

,t  of  the  system  which  the  Trade  Unions  endeavoured  to 

and  by  virtue  of  bis  intimate  relations  w  ilh  Scotland, 

r:led  in  c-omplctely  defeating  the  Unionists.  At  their 
a  consiiternblr  number  of  men  in  his  employment 
at  a  moment  when  the  foundry  had  an  unusually  Inrg^ 
if  orders  for  machinery,  and  he  was  placed  in  very 
iliicnities.  But  be  sent  to  Scotland,  inviting  mechanics 
for  employment  in  his  works,  and  soon  had  mora 
|u  than  he  could  satisfy.  He  bad  no  reason  to  regret 
tee.  The  new  men  were  energetic,  zealous,  and  skilful, 
nras  thenM!f»r(h  enabled  to  carry  out  his  principle  of 
iVade  in  Ability.'  He  believes  that  this  principle  it  of 
■portance  to  the  pnisjierily  of  the  country  than  even 
le  in  materials,  and  it  certainly  comes  under  (be  prin- 

tthe  application  of  common  sense  to  the  use  of  men. 
t  union  delegates  called  on  him  to  insist  that  none  but 
»  had  scn-ed  seven  years'  apprenticeship  should  be 
td  in  his  works,  he  replied  thai  he  preferred  employing 
^hi>  had  acquintd  the  requisite  mechanical  skill  in  tiro 
Uher  than  auotber  who  was  so  stupid  as  to  re<|uire  seven 
knchiog.  The  delegates,  be  say*,  regarded  (his  atate^ 
I  preposterous  and  heretical.  'In  fact,  it  was  utter 
■son.'  But  it  was  certainly  common  sense,  and  in  the 
I  >tr.  Ntttmyth  carried  his  point.  But  he  nouhi  hardly 
be  so  without  observing  another  principle,  the  neglect  of 
"5.— iVtf.  atO.  2  K  which. 
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which,  w«  fear,  bos  b^n  too  fiequmtiT  ihe  CAUse  of  the  trnabb* 
which  rmplovprs  have  « xpcrirnrcd.  Hr  took  cnrc  lo  treat  hi* 
men  liberally  and  kindlv,  mid  thus  to  make  it  tttcir  intemt  to 
stand  by  the  firm  which  cinpluyi-d  tlipm.  This  jirinciple  and 
its  resulti  are  bc^xt  explained  in  the  following  passage : — 

*  Another  important  point  was  this, — that  I  alwaj^s  took  caie  k 
raako  m;  foromcn  comfortablo,  and  coiiMqneiitljr  layai.  A  gnat  part 
of  a  man's  »iiccoM  in  bosiaoBS  contista  in  niu  knowledge  of  chajacbr. 
It  in  not  so  mnch  what  bo  hlmaclf  doce,  as  wliut  ho  knaw^  hU  htafi 
of  dnpftrtincrits  tnii  dn.  He  mntt  kiiou'  thcin  intimat«)lf ,  take  etMi- 
Kani-'i-  of  tbn  Iciuling  p»intK  of  tbutr  rhariictrr,  pick  and  obooae  nca 
tlictn,  aitd  fi^t  thinn  to  tbo  work  wlii(-h  they  can  most  Batiafactanlf 
supcriuti^nd.  EJtvard  Tootul,  of  2Diucli(!!il«r,  ttld  to  bm  loog  bdiil*, 
"  Never  fiivc  yuur  tutn  cauiw  to  look  o»er  tho  hedge."  Ho  nem 
that  I  should  uuvi;r  f-ivt  thuia  any  reaaon  for  looking  for  workcb^ 
whoroL  It  was  a  wiflu  sayiti^-.  and  I  long  itnunbered  it.  I  alnan 
ondcavoured  to  luakt:  my  tuuu  utid  forotnea  M  eatisfiod  aa  poMiUo 
with  their  work,  aa  well  as  with  thc'ir  rcmnnGratioo. 

'  I  never  hod  auy  cause  to  regret  that  I  had  Btnick  out  aa  in* 
dependent  course  iu  uiaDH^jiiig  the  Briilgwatcr  f  oiindr;.  Tha  msla 
wore  always  busy.  A  cheerful  sort  of  contentment  and  actirity 
pcrrndcd  the  entire  cstablisLmeut.  Our  order-book  oontinned  tob« 
tilled  with  tho  most  satisfactory  class  of  entries.  Tho  railway  tncb 
in  the  yard,  and  the  canal  bargos  at  the  wharf,  prrsentod  a  harr 
NOCDc,— fhowing  the  influx  of  raw  material  and  tho  ontpnt  of  flnithel 
work.  This  happy  state  of  a^irs  went  on  in  it*  n^anlnr  ooont 
witliont  any  special  incident  worthy  of  being  mentioned.  Tho  faB 
and  ateady  iiiflnx  of  proitpcrily,  that  had  been  the  ruaalt  of  many  yoBS 
of  intcKKting  tciil  and  dunirfnl  mortino,  had  oansed  lh«i  plaeo  to 
aasunie  the  uKpoct  of  »  meothly- work  ins,  iwlfaetinir  amaaat^— 
(P.  311.) 

We  roust  reluctantly  refrain  from  following  Mr.  Nannjfb 
through  his  account  of  the  prosperona  part  of  bis  carwr,  anil  m 
the  happy  retirement  which  rcwaidrd  it  nt  the  age  of  forty-eijfti- 
In  tile  pursuit  of  his  business  be  had  oeriiaion  lo  tisit  semJ 
foreign  eountricB,  and  his  account  of  bis  travels  in  Frasw. 
Russia,  Sweden,  and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent,  is  full  "i 
interest.  We  are  sorry  to  say  the  receplion  his  inrenlioni 
received  from  our  own  Govemment  oners  n  iliscmiitsUr 
contrast  to  the  welcome  offered  to  them  abroad.  '  It  is,*  as  if 
says,  '  a  singular  fact  *  that  he  supplietl  steam-bumroers  W  li'' 
Kussian  Government  twelve  months  before  our  ,'Vdmir»l',' 
availed  tlicmsrives  of  its  energetic  action,  '  Athclstanc  At 
Unn-ady,'  as  he  a<td<,  '  has  always  been  found  dreadfully  sln^- 
in  peace  ns  well  as  in  war.' 

When  Mr.  Nasmvth  retired,  in  1856,  he  dcrotetl  ngiwtlist 
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of  his  atti^mioa  to  what  b.td  lung  bn-ii  thi?  faruurlte  nmuDMneiit 
of  hia  leisure  hours — the  studj  of  a>tronomy.  llo  vonttnicted 
povrcrfnl  it>fln:tin|:  telescopes,  cver^  jjarl  of  which  wa«  his 
own  handiwork,  and  iotroduccd  some  most  ing^eaious  and 
Tmluablc  improve  men  is  in  their  meclianism.  One  result  was 
the  profdundlf  inltTC-sting  work  on  the  Moon,  which  is  mentioned 
at  the  hc^ad  of  this  article.  Hit  ciipacily  ns  '*  notirin'  iKiirn' 
came  eminentlj  into  pinv  in  thi«  ikccupnlinn,  auil  \i\  tb«  aid  of 
his  fAvourite  faculty  of  cimimon  Kvn^c  he  iiliistrati--U  the  volcanic 
character  of  the  moon's  structure  with  estraotdinary  vivtdoeu, 
Bj  the  aid  of  models  of  bis  observations,  and  photographs  from 
these  models,  he  enables  the  reader  to  realize  in  imagination  the 
reiy  landtcapes  which  are  visible  on  the  moon's  surface,  and  tu 
trace  th<^  gimlogicnl  history  of  the  satellite.  He  u  similarly 
famous  for  bis  discovery  of  tlie  willow-lcaf  nl)jc«:tt  of  which  the 
Kd's  surface  is  comjiosed,  and  fur  various  astronomical  sug- 
gestions, which  are  beautifully  luminous.  But  we  should  not 
know  where  to  stop  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  notice  all  that  is 
instructive  and  interesting  in  this  volume.  We  hare  dealt  with 
but  one  side  of  it — its  human  and  social  tDlerest.  But  it  will  be 
found  equally  interesting  to  students  of  human  nature,  to  en- 
gintwrs,  to  astronomers,  and  even  to  archirologigts,  for  in  an 
appendix  there  are  some  most  ingenious  suggestions  respecting 
the  origin  of  tlic  pyramids  and  of  etineifann  writing.  Among 
Other  merits,  there  a^^  few  l>i>oks  which  could  be  put  with 
nore  advantage  into  a  young  man's  hands,  as  affording  an 
example  of  the  (jualitios  which  conduce  to  legitimntp  sticeru  in 
work.     Mr.  Nasmyth  has  done  bis  generation  a  great  service  in 

rmblithing  this  modest  but  mo«  instructive  Autobiography. 
I  must  .-ilwnys  W  one  of  the  most  interesting  records  in  the 
history  of  mechaniral  engineering  ;  and  it  is  not  less  valuable 
as  a  picture  of  some  of  ttii;  soundest  and  pleasantest  humao 
nature  with  which  we  have  ever  bireome  acquainted. 
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Art.  V.—L*i  '^ten^  liliutret.  Kttuht  moraUt  tt  JVfrinli 
iTJ/itUnre  inlinte.  Par  M.  de  Leicure.  Oovnge  otof  it 
rlouze  grarures  snr  bois,  d'apraa  les  documents  orlgiiutu. 
Pari*,  188a. 

THH  nuthor  of  IK  wcH-known  n-ork  on  Hereditarv  Genini, 
Mr.  Fntncis  Gallon,  ruliex  alinoxt  exclasirely  oa  ioitaacn 
of  its  iiir*CL'ul  or  tmntmiMton  tbroujib  malw.  Tho  author  ii( 
*Tli0  Illustrious  Mothers,'  t>.  [lie  molbers  nf  illustrious  men, 
pursues  a  diametrically  opposite  course.  Mr  insixts  tlul  all 
the  highest  gilts  and  qualities  may  be  commonly  traced  U 
fcmklca.  '  To  show  by  example,  to  prove  by  the  concurrence  «f 
moral  with  liiatoric  truth,  that  there  linn  been  no  grent  man  wk 
bad  not  a  ^cat  mother :  such  i*  the  object  of  this  work.'  Oc 
,  popular  and  plausible  arKumeut  in  hi*  farour  forms  the  point  of 
what  Mrs.  Pioxzi  records  as  *  a  comical  epi^am  '  on  the  Iriih 
Volunteers  in  1780: — 

*  There'*  Dot  oiiu  of  u>  al),  my  brure  \>ox»,  but  wonid  ntber 
Do  aught  tLaii  ufToud  grvat  King  George,  our  good  iUher; 
But  our  country,  you  know,  my  dear  lads,  is  onr  iDOtlHir, 
And  thai  itt  a  much  snrar  «id«  tlian  tbo  otlier.* 

But,  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  it  is  laid  down  by  Mr. 
James  Mill,  in  his  '  Essay  on  Education,'  that  *at  soon  «*  ik 
infant,  or  rather  embryo,  bet;ins  to  feci,  the  character  bogintlo 
be  (ormtHl,  and  that  the  babils  which  are  then  contraclwl  are  tbe 
most  perrndinj;  and  operative  of  all.'  If  this  lM^  so,  the  fotllU* 
tion  of  thcsr  habits  must  be  mainly  owing  to  tbe  mother ;  an' 
French  pliisiologists  of  authority  inainlain  that  her  infliKiux 
begins  before  what  is  or  ought  to  be  the  unceasing  object  ul 
maternal  solicitude  sees  the  light.*  In  other  words,  the  fnive 
of  the  child  depends  on  the  manner  of  life  and  frame  of  mai 
of  the  mother  during  pregnancy,  A  sudden  shock,  a  bontaf 
passion,  or  n  single  net  of  imprudem^r  on  her  part,  and  (bf 
embryo  hero  or  statesman  may  tuni  out  a  coward  or  a  fool.  A 
striking  instance  is  given  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  (in  'Tlie 
FortuneA  of  Nigel')  states  that  'the  extreme  dislike  whici 
James  the  First  nourished  against  naked  steel,  which  sMmed  In 
he  as  constitutional  as  his  timidity,  was  usually  ascribed  to  1^ 
hrutal  murder  of  Klintio  Iinrjng  been  perpetrated  in  his  nn- 
fortunate  rooth<-r's  presence  bcl'ore  lie  was  horn.'  L>earia^ 
however,  at  least  for  the  present,  the  moral,  metaphysical,  sn^ 

'  '  E  liiMlion  Aat^riuura.  Influi-acai  aiklcmeUe*  peadsal  U  peitottw  •or  >■ 
prfdiijHiiiitioiui  tnomle*  ct  iutulli'duelkfl  da  eafiuls.'  Par  M.  <ls  Frant^ 
Konveiu  Miliov,  (o«ue  et  oonifie.    Paris,  1B6S.  , 
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plijsioto^tcal  aspects  of  the  question,  we  propoic  to  exABoiae 
somewhat  in  detail  the  bUtorical  and  btognpbical  eiamplcft 
which  M.  (Ic  Lc«cura  hns  brought  together  in  confiruiation  or 
elucidation  if  bis  theory. 

That  thp  iitiprovcmrnt  or  dogenrTacy  of  raco  dopends  upon 
the  fcmaiit,  was  fully  rr-cognixoil  by  thr  IrgisInioTS  and  philuio- 
pbers  of  aDti([uity.  Flutarch,  albiilingti)  llin  training  and  poii- 
lion  of  women  under  the  law*  of  Lycurgux,  n-niarks ;  *  Hence 
tbey  wrre  fumi»hed  with  sentiments  and  laiiguagti  such  as  Gorgo, 
the  wife  of  Lcooidns,  is  said  to  have  made  use  of.  When  a  woman 
of  anothtrr  country  said  to  ber,  "  Vou  of  Lacediemon  arc  the 
only  women  in  the  world  that  nile  the  men,"  she  answetcd, 
"  \Ve  arc  lb<'  only  women  that  bring  forth  men." '  The  women 
of  Komi-  might  have  mudc  n  similar  Ixiatt  in  the  best  days  of 
the  republic,  and,  if  called  upim  to  justify  it  by  trxample,  might 
confidently  have  relied  on  Coroelia,  llie  mother  of  the  Gracchi, 
whom  M.  de  Lescurc  declares  '  incontestably  the  greatest  mother 
of  antiqnity,  the  finest  type  of  the  Roman  matron,  the  on«  who 
best  rcali/M  the  hcau  ideal  of  the  Pagan  world." 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus,  and  tlie  wife  of 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  a  man  so  eminent  lor  virtue  and  wisdom,  that 
the  chief  rn-dit  of  conferring  two  such  citizens  as  his  illustrious 
90(u  upon  tho  Commonwealth  might  have  been  claimed  for 
him,  bad  he  not  taken  the  mott  ilecisive  method  of  throwing 
the  doty  and  reuniting  honour  of  their  education  upon  her. 
The  story,  as  told  by  Plutarch,  goes  that  he  once  caught  .1  pair 
of  serpents  upon  his  bed,  and  that  the  soothsayers,  after  due 
consideration,  advised  him  neither  to  kill  them  Iwtb  nor  let 
them  both  go,  'If,'  they  warned  him,  'you  kill  the  male 
serpent,  your  own  death  would  be  the  consc^juence  ;  if  ibv 
female,  that  of  your  wife'  He  killed  the  male,  and  died  soon 
afterwards,  tearing  OinielJa  with  twelve  children  ;  only  three  of 
whom — Tiberius,  Caius,  :m<i  a  daughter  (married  to  Scipio  the 
younger) — grew  to  maturity.  She  showed  her  respect  for  her 
hosband's  memory,  and  her  gralilude  for  his  self-devotion,  by 
refusing  an  oflfer  of  marringe  from  Ptolemy,  king  of  t^vpl,  and 
by  the  care  she  took  in  the  education  of  her  celebrated  sons, 
of  whom  it  was  said  thai,  '  although  they  were,  without  dispute, 
of  the  noblest  family,  and  liiid  the  happieit  genius  and  disposi- 
tion of  all  (he  Roman  youth,  yet  that  education  was  allowcil  to 
hare  contributed  more  to  their  perfections  than  nature.' 

Any  sketch  of  her  would  be  imperfect  without  the  most 
characteristic  of  her  sayings,  familiar  as  it  is.  When  a  Cam- 
panian  lady,  after  exhibiting  her  jewels,  requestetl  Cornelia  to 
)how  hers,  she  pro«)uccd  her  two  sons,  saying,  'These  are  the 
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only  jewels  I  can  boast.'  •  Anoiher  story  is  that  she  asri  to 
reproach  them,  when  tlieJr  education  was  complctr,  that  rfw  »ii 
still  called  the  mother-in-law  of  Scipio,  not  the  mother  of  the 
Ciritrchi.  This  has  RJven  occasion  to  writers  (like  Miclwld^ 
who  class  thp  Gracchi  with  the  Catiline*  and  the  Rit-nii*,  U) 
make  her  answrrnblc  for  what  they  term  the  commuiiisljt 
J  pTojects  and  ilUlircctn)  ambition  of  her  sons.  Dut  their  pto- 
'  jects  were  not  cnmmtinislic,  nor  was  tlteir  ambition  ill  directed; 
and  it  was  no  sugg;e3ti<m  of  bis  mother,  hut  what  fell  beoesA 
his  own  obseiraiion  in  travellinj;  through  Centml  Italy,  that  leJ 
I  Tiberius  to  enter  upon  the  political  course  which,  despile  in 
failure^  has  shed  a,  halo  round  the  name.  He  found  the  counOy 
almost  depopulated  or  peopled  prineipiily  by  slaves,  aini  tht 
conclusion  was  iirrsistimy  forcncl  upon  hint,  that  the  scarrity  Ot 
free  (or  what  we  should  call  peasant)  pn>prietors  was  owiuf  to 
the  lla^mnt  disrej^rd  of  the  laws  {Mssed  to  prevent  a  monopdy 
of  the  public  land  by  the  arislocracy. 

A  patriotic  statesman  must  also  have  seen  that  the  accomOJ^ 
tjon  of  wealth  in  few  hands  would  eventually  undermine  tJ» 
habits  and  institutions  which  had  made  Home  great ;  ani),  it 
it  left  \\VT  great,  would  not  long  leave  her  lice.  He  bad  alre«b 
obtained  the  highest  military  distinction;  he  was  popular  wiA 
all  clatses:  he  had  nothing  to  gain  and  everything  to  lo«c  bf 
attacking  ahuM-s  which  his  order  dermed  vital  to  their  intereibt 
and  Phiiaith  says  of  the  first  measure  which  he  brougU 
forward,  that  'there  never  was  a  milder  law  made  against  v 
much  injuttiee  and  oppression.'  Incensed  by  reckless  hostililj 
and  injurious  misrepresentation,  he  dropped  the  moderaU 
measure  and  brought  fomard  one  that  placed  him  at  open  w* 
with  the  patricians,  including  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Senal^ 
and  in  a  tumult  or  slrn-t-fight  provoke*!  by  them  he  was  knockHl 
down  with  the  frafrment  of  a  hroken  bench,  and  literally  lieaica 
to  death. 

Cains  was  hardly  twenty-one  when  his  brother  was  killed,  aiu! 
he  showed  at  lirst  no  wish  to  tread  in  (be  same  path.  His  molhtfi 
also,  in  a  lett<T  of  doubtful  authenticity,  is  sai<l  to  have  solemnly 
adjured  him  not  to  revive  the  troubles  of  his  country.  Hot 
whilst  be  was  hesitating.  TiWrius  (a*  Cicero  relates)  anpeaitd 
tn  him  in  a  dream,  and  thus  addressed  him:  'Why  lingemt 
Ihou,  Caius  ?  There  is  no  alternative.  The  fates  have  dccwm 
both   the   same   pursuit   in   life,  and  the   same  death,  ia 
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'  rolntJns  to  tacAi,  well  mi^t  Ocnwlia  »f, 
ythrM  the  rii'b  aalcol  ibone  in  biigbt  uiaj', 
"  Thr*c  ftto  mjr  jewels.'"— Roonw, '  nunan  Ultr.' 
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vtnilicatinj*  the  ri^tits  of  llie  peopU.'  His  policy  duritif;  hit 
tenure  of  power  was  not  limited  to  itie  equitable  divUion  of  the 
l«nti.  He  proposed  and  carzicd  decrees  for  transferring  the 
Judicini  autfioritj  o(  the  Senate  to  the  Knights,  for  n-giilnting 
niarkett,  sending  oat  colonics,  mnkingmads,  and  for  nth»  objects 
of  undoubted  utility.  But  all  ha  did  irns  dono  nt  the  [lopular 
tribnae,  in  tb«  nain«  of  the  jicople;  an<l  to  make  this  clear, 
instead  of  speaking  (aeconliiig  to  the  rcetived  custom)  with  his 
fftrc  towards  the  Senate-house,  he  turned  towards  the  Forum. 
*  '1  hiu,'  remarks  Plutarch,  '  by  a  small  alter.ition  in  the  posture 
«f  his  l>cxiy,  he  indicated  something  great,  and  as  it  were  turnMi 
(he  gcivemment  from  an  aristocracy  into  n  democracy.'  The 
patricians,  however,  h.-ul  only  to  bide  thctr  time,  ntlying  on  the 
proverbial  fickii-iiess  of  lh<;  commonalty.  Taking  ndviintage  of 
an  act  of  violence  imputed  to  his  friends,  tliev  rose  in  arms  and 
•compelled  him  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  rie  look  leluge  in 
a  grorc  nacTed  to  tbe  Furies,  where  be  was  despatched  by  Philo- 
crates,  bis  servant.  His  body  was  thrown  into  the  river,  and 
bis  wife  was  deprired  of  her  dowry  ;  but  within  an  incretiibly 
siiort  time,  the  commons  turned  fiercely  afpiinst  his  enemies, 
and  again  lavished  honours  on  the  name  of  the  brothers.  Tli«ir 
ittatues  were  eri-<:ted  in  one  of  the  inost  public  plan's  of  the 
cily  ;  the  s|miIs  wlu-re  they  were  killeil  were  consecrated  ;  and 
ciany  (adds  Plutarch)  offered  daily  sacrifices  aud  paid  their 
devotions  there,  as  in  tbe  temples  of  the  gods.  Speaking  of 
these  spots,  Cornelia  is  reported  to  hare  said,  '  That  tliicy  were 
■Bonuments  worthy  of  her  sons.'  She  fixed  her  re»id<'nce  at 
Alisenum,  where  her  table  was  always  open  to  lier  friends ;  and 
it  is  recriirli-al  that  what  they  most  admins]  tn  her  was  her 
inagtiauimity,~lhat  she  could  speak  of  her  sous  without  a  sigh 
or  a  tear,  and  ret-ount  their  aetions  and  sufferings  as  if  she  had 
been  narrating  those  of  some  ancient  heroes.* 

Tbe  character  of  Volumnia,  and  tbe  large  share  she  ha<l  in 
monlding  that  of  her  son,  are  indicated  by  Shakspearo  with  that 
instinct  of  genius  which  enabled  him  to  imhite  his  (>re»ks  aud 
Romans  with  the  true  spirit  of  antiquity.  Thus,  whtm  she  is 
urging  (voriolanus  to  adopt  a  conciliatory  tone  l4>wards  the 
people : — 

■  I  pr'ytlwB  now,  swoet  son :  as  tbon  batit  eaid, 
Hj  pratBOS  made  (Iteo  first  a  soldier,  so. 
To  hsvo  my  pruso  for  this,  peribnn  a  paM 
Thou  bast  not  done  before.' 

'  For  an  nxjxiHltn'iD  nml  limlli'ntion  of  the  policy  «f  (hit  GnMehf.sm  Dr.  W> 
ftailli's '  DioUnoniT  o!  UtcoJc  slid  Komaa  BiociaphT,'  Ac,  sit. '  Orsccbus.' 

Or 
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Or  wh«n  sbe  is  Imncnling  bii  banishment : — 

'  Nay,  DMtbcr, 
Smiubo  that  spirit,  when  joa  ircro  wont  to  nj-. 
If  yon  bad  bot^n  tho  wifo  of  Hcmolm, 
Six  of  hiA  Uboan  yoa'i  li**«  done,  and  rnvd 
Yonr  buMbuid  to  mniA  svrckt.' 

His  wirp  is  little  better  tbaa  ■  lav-ligure  in  the  scene  vhm 
be  ooiuents  to  wiilidnw  bis  troops,  uhI  it  is  holding  liis  motbt 
bjf  both  bands  that  he  csctaims : — 

'  O  duitlier,  mother  t 
Yon  huve  won  ft  Iwpp;  ricUxj  for  Rome, 
Bnt  fur  your  sou — ' 

Nodung  is  known  of  the  mothers  of  the  great  onton  wi 
writen  of  antiquitr.  All  we  know  of  Ca>sar's  mother,  Aaicb. 
is  bcr  nnmc,  which  ia  not  even  mcnttonnl  by  Platnrcb.  WIbI 
it  rwonli-d  of  Olyixipias,  the  mother  <»f  Alcxandrr,  ttroo^i 
cunftnns  the  theory  of  mnterii.tl  inilucnO! ;  fur  ihir  intrmprniBf 
and  bursts  of  passion  which  sullied  his  greatness  may  Im-  trontl 
to  her,  as  well  as  the  reitteu  and  lofty  spirit  whicit  uiade  bis 
sigb  for  more  worlds  (o  conquer.  *  In  violence  of  tem|ier,'  tail 
Grole,  '  in  jealous,  cruel,  and  vindictive  dispoaitioii,  she  fona 
almost  H  parallel  (o  the  Persian  queens,  Amesiris  and  ParysadL' 
She  speedily  forfeited  the  aifrctions  of  her  husUmd  Philip,  wb* 
repudi.ntnl  her,  one  of  the  grounds  Iteing  ihr  ntlc-gt-d  diRcoreit 
of  her  commertrn  with  Jupiter,  tlie  supported  father  uf  bcr  cde- 
braled  tun.*  He  qnarrelled  with  bis  latlivr  for  diron-ing  txT. 
and  always  treated  her  with  the  greatest  respect,  although  ih' 
gave  him  so  much  trouble  by  her  intrigues,  during  bis  abseoc 
in  Asia,  that  *  he  was  wont  to  say  that  his  mother  exacted  fran 
him  a  heavy  houtr  rent  for  hi*  domicile  of  ten  monlht.'t  AlW 
his  death  tlic  usurped  iht  supreme  nuthurity  in  -Macedonia,  tti 
caused  more  than  a  hundred  of  the  party  oppined  to  tier  U 
be  put  lo  death.  Hut  within  a  few  months  she  was  dctntol 
by  her  adherents,  and  brought  as  a  criminal  before  a  popolu 
nasembly,  when  capital  sentence  was  passed  upon  her.  \t* 
such  were  the  owe  and  reverence  inspired  by  the  mother  d 
Alexander,  tlint  the  sentence  would  have  been  a  dead  letter  H 
the  sons  of  her  victims  had  not  Toluntevrrd  to  execute  it. 

If,  says  M.  de  Lescure,  (.'onirlia  is  tlic  tvpc  of  the  great  I^i^ 

*  Tbe  tlnrjorPliilip's  JraloniTorthe  girl  isMJMted  by  wiilenof  oatkailK 
lOthoiiirli  nuclitiued  bj  Plutsteli  buiI  Jialia.  Sw  Di.  W.  Smilli't  '  DirtSnOr 
■It  '  AltnaiiilCT.' 

t  Orot<%  ■  Uitlor;  of  Grecec^*  ra9.  *ui.  p,  303,  doIo. 
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imbuing  licr  sons  hy  prr^r-pt  »n<l  rxamplr  witli  kit  the 

O'ofuii!  virlu«»,  it  is  to  Mnnicn,  tlic  iniitlicr  nf  St.  Augustine, 

Pttt  the  title  beluug*  (if  the  greatvst  uf  Criirislian  tnothers,  of 

whom  she  has  continued  the  uioJel  to  this  day.      Biographical 

ioiiocs  of  her  abound,  but  we  need  f(o  no  further  for  particuUrs 

n  liCT  nrc  than    the  wrilinp^s  of  her    sainted    son,  who    never 

biiH-ji  an  opportunity  of  acknowlodginjj  the  boundless  debt  of 

puiitude  he  owed  to  her,  nnd   (in  his  '  Confrssinns ')  traces  the 

jormalion  of  hrr  chamctcr  with  the  snme  minuteness  ivliicb  he 

lestoirs    npnn    his    own.      Thus    he    nrlatc*  thai  for  ber  K"*'^ 

jiscipline  »bc  was  wont  to  ccimmend  not  su  much  lier  motbcr's 

(ili^nce   as  lltat  of  a  cerluia   decrepit   in«id-servant   highly 

npected  in  the  family.    'The  char]^  of  her  master's  daufihters 

M  entmstnl  to  her,  to  which  she  j-avedilii^nthecd,  restraining 

»cm  eariK^stly,  when  necesanry,  with  a  holy  severity,  and  teacb- 

Dgthem  with  a  grave  diwrretion.      For,  except  at  those  hours 

fbcrein  ihey  were  most  tempernteiy  fed  at  their  parents'  tabic, 

le  would  not  suffer  i]icm,  though  jiarched  with  thirst,  to  drink 

en  waier ;  preventing  an  evil  custom,  and  adding  this  whole- 

me  advice :  "  Ye  drink  water  now,  berau»e  yon  have  not  wine 

I  your  power  ;   but  when  vou  come  to  be  married,  and  he  made 

istresses  of  cellars  and  cupboards,  you  will  scorn  water,  but  the 

m  of  drinkinff  will  nbidc."  '  •     '  And  yet,'  he  continues, '  as 

ly  handmaid  told  me  her  ton,  there  had  crept  upon  her  a  love 

wine  1  and  wlten  bidden  by  her  parents  In  draw  wine  out  of 

boghead,  sbe  sipped  a  little  with  the  tip  of  ber  lips,  and 

oally  fell   into  the  habit  of  taking  a  cupfal.     Where  was 

en  tkat  discreet  old  woman,  and  that  her  eamnl  counter- 

anding?' 

Providentially  an  indiscreet  young  woman  was  at  hand  to 
'replete  the  lesson,  *  For  a  mnid-servant  with  whom  she  used 
|0  to  the  cellar,  falling  to  wonls  (as  it  happens)  with  her 
ttle  mistress,  when  alone  with  her,  taunted  ber  with  this  fault, 
ith  most  bitter  insult,  calling  her  wine-bibber.  With  which 
^UM  she,  stung  to  the  quick,  saw  the  foulness  of  ber  fault,  and 
psisntly  condemned  nnd  forsook  it.  As  nattering  friends 
fetvert,  so  reproachful  enemies  mostly  corrc<'t.' 
I  i>hc  was  Jmm  (a.D.  332)  at  TagasLi,  an  African  village 
f^n  Zama,  of  [tarents  whose  circumstances  compelled  them, 
'ben  they  gave  her  in  marriage,  to  think  more  of  the  worhllj 
■Irantages  of  the  anion  than  of  its  suitableness  in  point  of 
1$^  habits,  or  dispoaition.     The  husband  they    cboie  for  ber 

k*  "Fha  Confttrfomer  &  AoensUae.'    BsttsvcI  tttmi  »  tbma  tmaslalua,  hj 
>«Sft.  E.B.Pms}'.  D.D.    (Lil>nf7  of  th«  tUtKr*:)    IS3»,  p.  IGO. 
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was  twice  Iter  a^,  a  Pagan,  and  a  man  of  violmt  tempi 
aod  loose  moralR,  whicU  sbe  f;ra<lunl)y  ovcrcuttc  and  ctmcdcd. 
by  piny  and  paticDco.  When  be  was  in  nn  angry  mix*!,  de 
waiu-d  till  hr  bad  rookd  doirn  bclbm  venturing  an  npUiutMs 
or  mnonslrancc.  Pa«uve  obcdinnrpwas  b«r  creed.  '  In  a  ace^ 
while  many  matrons,  who  had  milder  btubaodt,  yet  bori.'  «<ai 
in  their  faces  marks  of  shame,  would  in  fanuUar  talJc  \iaat 
(heir  huHbands'  livpt,  «be  would  blame  ibeir  tonxnea,  Kniig 
Ibem,  a»  in  je*!,  earnest  advice:  "That  from  the  timB  ikj 
beanl  the  maniage  writin«B  read  to  them,  thoy  should  aetmA 
thrm  3s  indentarea,  whcrrby  they  were  made  xcrTants ;  awl  m, 
remcrmbrring  their  condition,  ought  not  to  set  thcmnlTes  t^ 
against  tlicir  lonU." ' 

Such  was  her  influence,  thus  ((uietly  and  imperceptibly  o^ 
lained,  that  she  even  {leriuadcd  him  to  become  a  Ciuiwu 
*  Finally,  her  own  husband,  towards  the  very  end  of  hia  avlUj 
life,  did  sbo  ^ain  unlo  Tbec;  nor  bad  sbc  to  complain  of  di 
in  him  ns  a  believer,  which  before  ho  was  a  Wlicrer  she  bt 
bornr  fiom  him.'  She  had  three  chihlivn  bv  him,  !«•  ■ 
whom  lived  anil  died  in  obscurity.  The  eldest,  Aogtutai 
'coueeivtHi  in  her  bosom  for  temporal  life,  and  in  her  heart  ft 
eicroity,'  was  born  on  the  19th  of  November,  .V.D.  351.  Ski 
solemnly  dedicated  bim,  whilst  yet  in  the  womb,  to  the  senia 
an«l  the  ;;lory  of  God,  aud  ns  soun  at  be  was  born  she  caused  \oi 
to  be  carried  to  the  church  and  inscribed  on  the  list  ol'  <>> 
cbumcnt.  It  was  not  then  the  custom  to  baptize  infants;  *o4 
in  point  of  fact,  St.  Augustine  was  not  baptizc<l  tilt  he  h 
twenty  years  of  age.  This  long  delay  was  probably  owin;  t 
his  reluctance  to  confirm  the  pnmiisc-s  made  in  bit  name;  h 
his  childhood,  youth,  and  early  manhood,  were  marked  t 
aberrations  in  thought  and  deed,  which  might  have  driven  la 
mother,  less  trustful  in  her  divine  mission,  to  despair.  Hi 
'Confessions'  not  UDfrcquenlly  rccal  lho«t  of  'the  self-todtiniig 
sophist,  wihl  Rousseau.'  They  Wgin  with  his  infancy,  tiliicl 
he  s.iys  was  unruly  and  ]>Assionate.  remarking,  with  afaviM 
referenct!  to  himself,  that  he  bail  seen  an<l  known  even  a  bal^ 
envious.  *  It  could  not  speak,  vet  it  turo<-d  pate,  ami  \aJoA 
bitterly  on  iu  foiler- brother.  Who  knows  not  this?'  In  ka 
boyhood  he  was  guilty  of  '  innumerable  lies,  deceiving  oiy  loM 
my  masters,  my  parents,'  and  he  '  lusted  to  thieve '  fur  the  wB* 
sake  of  thieving.  'For  I  stole  that  of  which  t  had  caoafkia' 
much  Iwtter.  5lor  cared  I  to  enjoy  what  I  stole,  bat  jojwl  <• 
tbe  theft  and  sin  itself.'  Thus  he  joined  with  some  '  lewd  T<k4 
fellows '  in  robbing  a  pear-tree,  and  *  took  huge  loads,  not  iiT  9B 
eating,  but  to  Bing  to  the  rery  bogs,  having  only  tasted  the*.* 

Tb* 
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I  wore  siDS,  or  rathvr  {Miccadtll'x,  wliich  need  not  lure 
id  bntrilj  on  the  coiuiuunct;  of  a  Miat  Hut  a«  the  ngc  of 
f  approached,  bis  unl)ridle<l  fnixry  nii<l  irarmth  uf  lem- 
tot  rxpo«cd  him  to  tempt.-ilioiu  which  led  him  wide  asttajr 
l»  paths  of  purity  sad  iaDucence : — 

1  what  wait  it  that  I  dclightctl  in,  but  to  love,  ancl  bo  bolow)  ? 
kspt  not  the  mcncuro  nf  love,  of  mind  to  coind,  fricodghip's 
bouudaty;  but  tiut  of  tlio  muddjr  concopiiiccrico  of  tho  flmh, 
i  babbliugs  of  youth,  niiata  fumed  np  which  boclouded  and 
t  vxj  beart,  tbut  I  could  not  diHi-cru  tlui  dear  brightni'wi  of 
im  Qio  fog  of  lustfulueKii.  Both  did  confuHOdly  boil  iu  nw, 
rried  m;  unetajcd  youth  uvlt  thu  urocipicc  of  unholy  di-^itea^ 
ik  mo  in  a  gtdf  of  IIU};Uiuii»uejRiDa. 

be  tame  time,  be  made  such  progress  la  his  studies  that 
ber,  who  could  ill  spare  the  means,  sent  biin  to  complete 
icntion  to  Carthage,  then  in  high  repute  for  its  libraries 
a  ichouls.  Here  he  rapidly  ac(|uin-<l  distinction  by 
jC  and  eloquence,  but  plunged  deeper  and  deeper  inti>  the 
mfii  error  and  senxualitj.  In  bis  onn  words:  '  For  this 
■  dine  years  then  (from  my  uioelecnth  year  to  my  eigfat- 
eotieth)   we  Ut'ed,  seduced  and  seducing,  tleceired  and 

r,  in  divers  lusts:  openly,  by  sciences  which  they  call 
secretly,  with  a  false-named  religion:  berc  proud, 
mpristitioua,  everywhere  vain.'  He  was  saved  from  in- 
g^iute  amours  by  an  illicit  connection,  to  which  he 
■i  faithful  clnring  the  entire  period  of  his  unholy  life. 
Ks  bom  to  him,  whom  hi:  did  not  shrink  from  naming 
Ks  (given  by  God),  although  everything  relating  to  th« 
fla  studiously  involved  in  mystery.  In  ihoic  days,  he 
he    taught  rhetoric,  *aitd,  overcome  by  cupidity,  made 

t  loquacity  to  overcome  by,'  He  also  wrote  two  or 
%  'on  tlie  fair  and  (it,*  which  he  dedicaU^d  to  Hierius, 
ior  uf  Rome.  The  false  religion  of  which  he  x|K-al;s  was 
[Bicbxaii  bereiy,  which  he  publicly  professed  ami  taught. 
in  bis  mother's  eyes,  was  the  unpardonable  sin.  She 
u  certain  extent,  condoned  bis  laxity  in  other  matters, 
Hclosed  her  doors  to  the  apostate  from  the  true  faitb, 
Fused  to  hold  communication  with  him,  (rusting  to  (ears 
ayers  for  bis  repent-nnce  and  reconciliation  with  God. 
kI  so  many  tears  that,  according  to  the  legend,  the  plaee 
rnpied  in  the  cliuix-h  was  complet<dr  bathed  with  them. 
up  to  whom  she  appealed  for  aid  impatiently  exclaimed: 
ntbee;  the  son  of  these  tears  cannot  perisb.'  'Thon 
It  her,  O  Lord,  and  despisedst  not  her  tears,  when 
Wg  down  they  watered  the  ground  under  her  eyes  in 
E  evety 
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ercrjr  pUoe  whiMr;   »li«   prayp'I.     Yea,  Thou   bfarfert.     F« 
whence  wm    that   tlTcam    wherehy   Thou    comforicdtt  ha,  » 
that  she  allowol  mu  to  live  with  her,  and  to  cat  at  the  nsr  I 
tabic    in    the    houii^,    which    ahe  had    bc^ua    to  (hrink  fata,  | 
abhorring  and  detesting  the  blasphpmies  of  my  error?* 

She  dreamt  that  she  saw  heiscU  '  tlanding  on  a  ceilaJn  vroedn  I 
rule,'  •  and  a  shining  youth  coming  lotranJs  her,  cbeCTfoI  wi 
xmiltng  upon  bcr,  bcrM-IT  orerwhclmed  with    grief.      But  h^  | 
havinj;  cn([uirp(I  of  her  the  t'auxes  of  her  grief  and  daily  tan, 
and  she  answering  thnt  she  was  bewailing  her  son's  prnlilita,  | 
he  bade  her  rest  contented,  and  lold  her  to  look  and  <ih*ni 
that  where  she  was  there  was  her  son  also,  and  when  she  loolm  I 
she  saw  him  standing  by  her  in  the  same  rule.     '  Wlience  wi  I 
this  but  that  Thine  ears  were  towards  her  heart  ?     Whence  w*| 
this,  also,  that  when  she  bad  told  me  ihi«  vision  an<l  I  wosU  I 
fain  find  it  to  mean  that  sbc  rather  should  not  despair  of  bain;  I 
one  day  what  I  was,  she  presently,  without  hesitation,  repli«%| 
"  \o ;  for  it  was  not  told  me  that  '  where  he,  there  thou  tlw,'] 
but  ■  where  thou,  there  he  also.' " ' 

He  says  that  her  (]uickness  in  exposing  bis  false  interpretati«B,l 
which  he  attributes  to  Divine  prompting,  eren  then  mnred  hinl 
more  than  the  dream  itself;  and  neither  movrd  him  mudulii 
he  continued  nine  years  longer  in  what  he  terras  the  mire  of  I 
deep  pit  and  the  darkness  of  falsehood,  'all  which  time  itol 
chaste,  godly,  and  sober  widow  ceased  not  at  all   hours  of  b^l 
derodont    to    Iiewail    my  case  unto  Thee.'      The  lii;hi  l^p"! 
to  break  upon  him  after  listening  to  a  bishop  of  the  MnnichAl 
Faugtus   by  name,  *a  great  snare  of  the  devil,'  who  set  hi«| 
seriously  thinking  on   doctrines  which  he  had  adopted  »m^| 
from  vanity  and  a  spirit  of  defmnce  than  from  reflection  h*  ' 
knowltilge.      Further    self-eMmiualion    and    constant  ttuily  S"  | 
the  Scriptures  convinced  him  that  he  had  been  all  along  on  t*f 
wrong  path  ;  and  in  his  thirty-second  year  he  was  convcHrtl  i" 
a  Toicc  or  sign   from  heaven,  like  St,  Paul.     He  horrie 
communicate  the  glad  tidings  to  hla  mother.     *  Slie 
we  relate  in  order  how  it  took  place;  she  leaps  for  jOT, 
triumpheth  nn<l  blesseth  Thee.'      Her  prayer*  had  been  htsnt  i 
and  her  vision  fulfilletl  as  she  had  interpreted  it. 

He  at  once  resolved  to  re»tgn  his  piofeMorship  of  Rhetonfi" 

*  &i!  in  Dr.  Piwaj's  iMnsIntloD.    The  original  is  U  jiMam  **t^jj^} 

of  Clirixlinn  Riiii;rn;iliy.'     I':<<ii<.«l  t>y  I>r.  W.  Smith  uid  Dr.  Ilciuy  Warn.  J 
'  Miixiiini,*  uliicli  ia  ilipiu  K"Vii  utliprvicriu't.  KjielllBK  nttlMi  nataa.)    las^ 
qiiciit,  |i>F>ni):>!  of  Uie  'Coufnaiuut'  (B^'k  viii.  k.  HAX  Saint  Aiigni(iB«  i 
■ttaiiiliiiK  uu  Ihiit  Tula  of  Tailli  whcnt  Thou  liaikt  thowvl  ma  uato  I 
viiioD  iatui7  jCKn  ngn.' 
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liU  ovf  n  words)  '  not  tamnltaousljr  (<>  tear,  but  gently  to  with- 
r,  the  service  of  my  tont^uc  from  the  naaiU  of  lip-Iaboar.'  A 
more  painful  sacrifice  was  the  separalion  from  his  cmD|T  but 
iful  compiAnion  fur  fuurtpca  years,  the  mother  of  his  sou.  '  1 
ved  myiclf  to  bo  torn  from  licr  who  shored  ray  life ;  an<]  as 
■ofd  adhered  deeply  to  her  soul,  it  was  torn  and  broken,  and 
heart  shed  tears  of  btood.'  She  retinal  to  a  icioniutery,  aud 
«d  her  remainiD^  yean  in  devotioDal  exereiscii,  ptnying 
Ion  from  God  for  having  so  long  nithdrawQ  so  mighty  and 
ted  a  raind  from  His  service.  'She  was  worthier  than  I, 
she  mndr  her  tacrificc  with  a  courage  and  generosity  which 
d  not  the  strength  to  imitate.'  He  was  baptized  at  Milan, 
Eer,  A.O.  ^7,  along  with  hi*  friend  and  fcllow-conviul  from 
licbivisiii,  Alypiu4.  '  We  joined  with  us  the  buy  Adeodalus, 
t  after  the  flesh  of  my  sin.  Exevllently  hadst  Thou  made 
He  was  not  quite  fifteen,  and  in  wit  surpassed  many 
re  and  learned  men.     Soon  didst  Tbou  take  bis  life  from 

l!Uth.' 

'bis  bcri-ftrcment  followed  close  on  another,  which  sorely 
I  the  comforting  powi:rs  of  bis  new  faith.  He  and  his 
her  were  on  th(^i^  relgrn  to  Africa  from  a  mission  undertaken 
concert  for  the  pnipngation  of  the  divine  truth,  when,  at 
la,  in  ber  fifty-sixth  and  his  thirty-thinl  yrar,  she  was  suddenly 
la  ill,  and  brealli<.-d  her  Inst,  rather  courting  than  dreading 
.b,  having  just  before  told  him  that  all  ber  hopes  in  Ibis 
td  were   accomplished:   that   the  one   thing  for  which  she 

desired  to  linger  for  a  while  in  this  life  was  to  sec  him  a 
bolic  Christian.  His  career,  as  a  pre-eminently  distinguished 
ber  of  the  Church,  was  only  just  beginning  when  he  was 
rired  of  her  guidance  and  (encouragement,  but  he  uniformly 
t  ber  the  glory  of  whatever  he  was  suliiei|ueolIy  enabl«l 
tSect:  'you,  through  whose  prayer*  I  unduubledly  believe 

ailirm  that  God  gave  nie  that  mind  that  I  should  prefer 
btng  to  the  discovery  of  truth — wish,  think  of,  love,  nought 
idc*.' 

I  saw  (writes  Mrs.  Jameson]  in  the  atelier  of  the  painter 
'  SchefTrr,    in  lS-15,  an  admirable  picturtt  of  St.  Augustine 

his  mother.  The  two  figures,  not  quite  full  length,  arc 
ed;  she  holds  his  hand  in  lioth  hers,  looking  up  to  heaven 
li  an  expression  of  enthusiastic,  undoubting  faith:  "the 
of  so  manv  tears  cannot  be  cast  away."  He  is  also  looking 
nithan  ardsnt,  eager,  but  anxious  doubtful  expression,  which 
ns  to  say,  "Help  Thou  my  unbelief,"  For  profound  and 
Lful  feeling  and  significance,   I   know  few  things  in   the 

compass 
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compoEG  of  moclrm  nrt  tfaat  can  \>f>  compared  to  this  pil 
Vvt  it  it  nn  oprit  question,  whitthe-r  the  pointer  meant  to  K 
•ent  the  Saint  iH-foTir  or  after  Ui»  niorersion. 

Ulanclii>  of  C'listilf,  iht  niottier  of  St.  Louis,  LonU  IX, 
more  fortunate  tU»n  Monica,  for  ber  ioa  never  once  dcr 
from  the  path  of  public  and  private  virtue  «hc  had  mukei 
for  him,  never  forj^ot  her  lettons,  never  belied  his  tniaii 
liis  birth,  never  stood  in  need  of  her  prayers  to  rescue  him 
vice.  He  was  a  mrc  tnetAnre  of  n  monarch  who  took  ji 
and  religion  for  hix  giiidrs  in  evrrj'  leading  act  of  bis  I 
and  that  he  did  so  was  by  common  consent  attributed  tc 
After  a  gloom)'  iiiclure  of  the  condition  of  France  on  die 
of  Louis  Vlll.,  November  122C,  M.  Henri  Manin  continv 

,'lt  wiut  in  prcBOBce  of  this  nlarming  ntuatioa  that  tba  i 
flWolveil  oQ  A  chilrl  twelve  yearn  nf  ng<!,  tiiidor  the  very  dixp 
nudi«nslii[i  nf  a  foreign  woman,  vrhu  ctiunted  not  a  rulative^ 
nlml  tiu[)p«rt,  amongst  tliu  prinobs  uf  the  IdDgdom.  Ba 
TromSD  wuK  Bluucbo  of  Castilo:  tbiH  woman,  the  giealc«t  wli 
worn  the  erown  in  Raul  sinRL-  Imr  conulrj-wMDan  BronhiUi 
irorthy  to  rale  and  ilefond  tliu  hGntai;^  of  Fbilip  Aty^nstos.  81 
the  lovo  and  tho  geaitu;  of  power  to  tliu  aame  degree  as  Phili] 
self;  shti  iioaseaaoil  tin:  vigour,  the  oonragei,  the  persorenuice,  i 
manly  virtues,  without  losing  aught  uf  Uic  •ddross  maH  inani 
graces  of  her  sex.  Shu  formed — whether  from  the  finnnen  i 
character  or  the  superiority  of  her  iutelleot — the  firm  dotenm 
to  maiutaiu  the  dignity  of  bur  sou's  throne  against  tho  preteBsi 
Itomo  and  the  clor^^-,  and  ahu  inculcated  on  the  young  king,  ton 
this  matter,  convictions  which  exercised  a  happy  Jnfluonce  ( 
destinies  of  our  country,  at  the  same  time  that  sbo  enoonngt 
exalted  and  profound  piety  which  wore  already  manifest  in  ]>HDi 
md  brought  np  her  chU^'cn  in  tho  principles  of  the  most  « 
morality.'  f  ^ 

*  Tliis  son  of  mine,'  sh<:  is  reported  to  have  sud, '  whoflQ 
above  all  mortal  creatures,  if  he  were  at  death's  door  and  i 
be  saved  by  a  single  act  of  incontinence,  I  would  rathe 
him  die  than  ofTend  his  Creator  by  one  deadly  sin,'  It  wa 
sagacious  as  well  as  pious  injunction  to  him  never  to  c« 
himself,  by  word  or  deed,  without  first  making  the  sign  ol 
cross.  To  guard  against  the  possibility  of  a  taint  iu  lol* 
she  was  aloncr  amongst  queens  in  rejecting  the  scrvicn  i 
foster* mother ;  and  when  a  lady- in* waiting  thooght  to  pi 
her  by  giving  suck  to  the  child,  she  angrUy  tore  it  swaf> 

*  *8iicred  nnd  L^endajy  Art,'  Tttl.  L  p,  800- 
;t  'Hi»tolr«dePniDo^'Tol.  tv.p.  !B3. 
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to  throw  up  the  milk  rmririvtHl  from  anolhrr  bosom 
iwn.  So  rigid  ivns  thu  discipline  to  wliich  tbe  yotiiig 
«nit  tubji-elnl,  tlint  in  his  fouiti-enth  jear,  »Uft  he  Und 
HLfl  king,  sb«  bad  bim  whipped  br  bit  innsttT ;  « 
reatmont  to  \>hidt,  ihrw  ccnlurtes  Inter,  James  tlie 
sabjectcd  by  tbo  c«)cbra(cd  Buchanan  ;  whose  repir 
rtl;  matron,  demanding  how  hr  dared  to  \ay  riolvot 
the  Loid's  anointetl,  we  cannot  venture  to  repeat. 
Blanche's  chief  diflicult}'  lay  with  the  great  feudntorieg, 
igiance  wns  liltli-  moR*  than  nomin.-tl ;  and  there  wns 
inlcrrnl  during  her  regency  when  s<)me  of  thrm  were 
ing  :igain»t  her,  in  :tlliance  with  l^ngland,  or  in  arms 
ir  authority.     Her  first  step  was  (o  hurry  oo  the  coro- 

her  ton,  so  that  all  she  did  might  be  done  in  his 
A  she  caused  him  to  be  crowned  at  Kheimaon  the  29th 
ber,  three  weeks  afirr  bis  accession.  She  then  stun- 
e  rccaleitrint  rounl.t  and  barons  In  do  homage,  and 
ally  obeyetl ;  but  in  le«x  than  two  years  they  foniied  a 
be,  and  took  up  a  posiliou  to  intercept  the  queen  and 
'  king  on  their  return  from  Orlcaus  to  Paris,  She 
espatched  inessengera  to  Paris  to  call  the  citiz«-ns  to 

tbe  call  was  met  by  an  enthusiastic  burst  of  loyalty. 
Islion  rose  in  a  body  at  the  sound  of  the  tocain,  oeca- 
Orleans  road  in  cmwdi,  and  mnde  such  a  formidable 
lal  the  rebi'l  lords  abandoned  their  enterprise,  and  the 
Ity  cntcreil  the  Louvre  escorted  by  lens  of  thousan<ls 
\,  students,  and  artisans, 
on  over  to  her  side  by  personal   ascendency  oiie  of 

powerful  of  her  adversaries,  Thibaud,  Count  of 
ne ;  and  the  Cardinal -Legate,  St.  Ange,  was  her 
id  and  counsellor  from  tbe  first.  It  was  no  more 
to  be  anticipnled  from  the  coarseness  of  the  age,  that 
V  of  the  tie  in  each  instance  should  be  impugned, 
'aris  n-t^ords  the  current  st^antlals  with  the  reserve  that 
d  only  on  rumour,  anil  tliey  are  refuted  by  tbe  uniform 
her  life  and  chancier.     '  This  haughty  and  imperious 

says  M.    Henri   Martin,     'subjugated    rather    than 

hearls,  but  the  afTections  she  imposed  were  nnaltetable : 

rith  constant  fidelity  in  the  men  who  were  devoted  to 

was  loved  as  well  as  feared  by  the  king  her  son,  and 

led  ber  despotic  rule  over    him  till  her  death.'     She 

tbe  same  nseendeney  over  bis  young  wife,  Marguerite 
ice,  whose  eagerness  to  accomjiany  him  to  tbe  Holy 
ihoughc  to  have  been  in  some  sort  owing  to  the  desire 

ber  poyal  spouse  to  herself,  free  from  the  tutelage  of 

ber 
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her  domineering  tnothcr-in-Iaw,  Quern  BUncbc  was  Krco^f 
oppoiod  Co  his  engaging  \a  the  Ciusndr',  but  lie  plrailcil  lui 
TOW  and  «bc  gav«  vray.  The  result  is  well  knwwH.  Afu-miK 
parttiil  succesM-M,  nnd  an  heroic  diiplaj  of  \iKr*oaa\  (Xiunfc, 
he  was  defented  uiid  Ivkeu  prisoner  in  Egypt.  The  ne«re 
caLutropfae  rncbed  Qut^c-a  Marjiuret,  then  nenr  her  confi 
at  S*iDt-Jcan-<l'Acrc.  She  fortiiwiih  BUmmoncd  to  her 
an  aficd  knight,  threw  herself  on  her  knees  befurc  bim, 
dcmamlcH  a  boon  which  he  solemnly  swore  to  grant.  'Sif 
Knight,  I  retjuire,  on  the  fnitb  you  linve  plighted,  tliat  if  tiii 
town  ■»  taken  by  ttie  Snraeens,  )iki  will  cut  ufT  uiy  bead  btfiin 
I  fall  into  their  band*.'  'Moat  uilliii]{)y,'  was  the  ivply;'! 
had  already  made  up  my  mind  to  do  it  if  the  emergency  anw.' 

During  the  first  two  je;ir3  of  the  king's  absence,  QoMii 
Blanche  governed  the  kingdom,  as  Hegeni,  with  her  wonhi! 
firmness;  of  which  she  gave  a  signal  proof  wbcn  llw  Pflpf. 
instciid  of  summoning  all  faithful  um*  of  ttie  Church  to  ban; 
to  the  rescue  of  tbeir  bn-tbien  in  the  tiasi,  preached  a  avuU 
ajiainst  the  Eo;peror.  She  immediately  diieeted  thewoodi*' 
all  who  were  acting  with  his  IluUneaa  li>  be  seized,  sayin|;,  *Lt{ 
those  who  choose  to  fight  for  the  I'ojw  live  at  the  expenv  fi 
the  Pope.  I^t  them  be  gone,  and  return  no  more.'  Fallini 
til  at  Milan,  she  caused  herself  to  be  carried  to  Paris,  «krrf 
she  took  the  veil,  and  died  a  few  days  afterward*,  Dcccmbct  1. 
1S53,  in  her  sixty-fifth  year. 

]''ew  women,  ancient  <ir  modern,  an-  l>ett(-r  entitled  tu  deii't 
honour  from  a  son  than  Jeanne  d'Alhret,  the  mother  of  Ilec> 
the  I-'ourtb  of  France,  if  we  regard  eiihet  ibe  qualities  he  "l^ 
viously  derived  from  her  or  the  care  she  look  in  the  formsliM 
of  bis  character.  She  was  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  IIriij. 
King  of  Navarre  and  Beam,  ami  wife  of  Anthony  dc  Boarhxi. 
commandant  of  the  French  army  in  Pjcardy.  She  was  "iti 
her  husband,  sharing  the  dangnrs  and  hardships  »f  a  campii^ 
when  bfr  pregnancy  wa*  declared,  and  she  remained  »ii!i  t^ 
rill  within  six  weeks  of  her  confinement,  when  a  deputation  ^< 
Bcninais  notables  arrived  with  a  petition  that  tlieir  t^cUnr 
»over<'ign  might  bo  bom  amongst  them.  She  complied  ^^ 
more  readily,  from  an  uncertainty  as  to  the  testatncatorv  i^*- 
positions  of  her  father,  who,  when  the--  ventured  to  sound  hint 
on  the  point,  produ(»^d  a  gidd  box,  and  said:  *  Vou  »ee  tliit 
box:  I  will  give  it  tu  you,  with  the  will  contained  in  itf  i' 
you  have  the  courage,  when  you  are  brought  to  bed,  to  <i"? 
me  a  Bearnaise  Hong.'  She  left  Compi'egne  on  the  ISth  "I 
Xovcmbcr,  X!i!>^,  and  arrived  after  a  rough  joumer  lu  "^ 
winter  on  the  4th  of  December,  at  Pau,  where  ten  da^  Uui 
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(December  14)  she  was  confined,  sinjiinp;  a  Rt'nmaise  song  at 
tbe  mow  Irjing  moment.  The  old  king  w«  true  to  lii*  worcl, 
GiTiag  h«r  the  boi,  h«  whI,  '  There,  that  is  yours ;'  and,  takin|r 
tbc  infant  in  his  arms,  '  Tfiis  i«  mine.' 

V\'c  recently  described  lh«  manner  in  which  the  model 
monarch  was  brought  up,  and  the  privations  be  was  made  to 
endure  hy  nay  of  hanicniu"  btm.*  It  is  difliculE  to  imagine 
a  fond  molh<T  liking  to  sec  her  son  running  about  bnrcfiHilcd 
in  all  weathers,  coarselT  fed  and  coarsely  clad.  l)ut  it  <lors  not 
ap|>ear  that  she  remonstrated  against  this  mode  of  training ;  and 
)u  tbe  grandfather  dinl  when  tbc  boy  was  nndnr  two  years  of 
age,  and  the  father  (who  lived  till  he  was  nine)  left  the  cares  of 
education  to  her,  her  agipnival  of  the  course  pursued  may  be 
Kssumrd.  There  is  ample  proof  that  she  did  uut  err  on  the  side 
of  indulgence.  On  one  occasion  when,  contrary  to  her  express 
prohibition,  he  had  been  found  plajing  at  dice  for  money,  she 
onIere<l  him  to  be  flogged,  and  he  only  escaped  by  apjK-aliDg 
to  her,  half-crying,  haU-lnughing,  not  to  inflict  tliis  humiliating 
punishoK-ut  on  a  general — a  rank  which  he  actually  held  at  the 
time.  The  pains  she  iimk  to  fonn  his  mind  by  reading  may 
be  collected  from  a  letter  to  his  second  wife,  Mary  of  Mcdicis, 
who  wrote  to  tell  bim  that  she  was  getting  deeply  interested 
in  Plutarch : — 

*  Ton  conli)  havo  mat  me  no  ncvs  more  agroenblo  than  tbe  nowH  of 
tba  reading  which  please*  yon.  I'lutan^b  ulwaya  sniUos  on  mo  with 
ao  air  of  tedknesa  and  no* city  :  to  liku  him  in  lo  like  me,  for  he  waa 
tiio  inatractor  of  my  youth.  My  good  iiiothcr,  to  whom  I  owe 
cTErrything,  who  kept  so  c^'netatit  a  watch  over  my  good  babaviour, 
and  wtinla  uot — thcso  were  her  words— endure  to  bco  hnr  son  an 
illoKtrioaa  ignoranms,  put  tins  book  into  my  han<l8  when  I  waa 
scarcely  more  than  a  chiht  in  nrms.  It  baa  haan  to  mo  na  my  oou- 
•oionoc,  and  haa  dicUltnl  ti)  mo  msiiy  good  dtods  and  aicelhiBt 
maaima  for  my  oondnct  and  tho  adniiniKlralioo  of  a&in.' 

The  device  his  mother  chose  for  him  was  an  imnge  of  Hercules, 
with  the  motto,  '  Iiivia  viituti  nulla  est  via'  (No  road  is  impos- 
sible to  virtue,  or  courage).  Her  own  was  *  Ubi  spiritus,  ibi 
libenos '  (Where  the  spirit  is,  there  is  liberty).  D'Aobigne  said 
of  her  that  she  had  'the  entire  soul  for  manly  ibings,  the  mind 
powerful  for  great  afTnirs,  the  heart  invincible  to  adversity.' 

Henry's  carw^r  was  virtually  marked  out  for  him  by  her,  wben, 
having  accepted  the  protectorate  of  the  Huguenot  party,  she 
solemnly  devoted  him  in  bis  sixteenth  year  to  the  defence  of 
tbe  new  faith,  and  caused  a  medal  to  be  struck,  bearing  on  one 

■  ■  daaiterly  Boftow.'  No.  2!}S  (Ort.  18T&J :  sii  Uuar;  JV.  of  France. 
Vol,  155.-^0.  310.  a  V  "de 
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side  the  pffigy  of  hprftcir  and  her   son,   Knd  on  ibn  otiitt  lb 
words  '  Pai  cMla,  rictoria  inteffrii,  mors  honrstn '  (Sure  pew, 
complete  victoiy,  boQO«ir«b)r  death).      Thr  irntiiing  yaa  {•* 
St.  Germnin,  Augutt  8th,  1570)  toriK^l  out  anything  iKitniR, 
and  shn  hul  a  pmentJnieat  from  the  lint  tbRi  one  of  its  mullt, 
tht!  marriage  of  Henry  witli    Mar^ret,  the  Reme  MaTgot  <i 
romance,  would  be  fatal  to  his  happinesi  and  detrimental  to  ih 
cause.     It  was  tised  as  a  lute  to  bnn);  the  Hujrueiiot  cblffa 
within    reach    of  tbe   plotters  of  St.   Bartholomew.     The  tM 
Daron  do  Rosnj*,  the  father  of  Sully,  foretold  that,  if  the  nuptiili 
were  celebrated  at  Paris,  tbc  liveries  would  be  blood-red;  ui 
the  precautions  taken  by  Jeanne  to  protect  her  ion,  by  invitio; 
ft  nnmcrons  attendance  of  friends,  only  served  In  multiply  ibe 
victims   of  the    massacre.     She  did    nut    live    to    witneii  ibr 
eatasirupbe.       Tbe    marriage    was   celebrated    on   tbe    IGtli  rf 
August,  1572  ;  the  tnassaciv  w:is  perj>olrated  on  the  24th;  tni 
she  had  died  on  the  preceding  IJtb  of  June  of  a  sudden  lUncsti 
'  nLysierious,  suspicious  to  contemporaries,  re-mnining  sus|iiaMS 
to  posterity.'     She  had  been  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  ([l"*^ 
and  scented  collars  at  tbc  shop  of  Kcne,  a  Florentine,  perlnnK 
(nn'l  it  was  said,  poisoner)  by  appointment  to  the  qneen-moltar, 
Catherine  of  Medicis.      Tbe  p>ipulnr  belief  was  thai  she  m 
poixinLit  by  iuhalatinn  or  thrntigli  the  p()res. 

*  If,"  remarks  M.  dr  L<r»curc,  '  Madame  de  Scvlpnt*  did  W 
figure  in  our  gallery  of  "lUuslrious  Mothers,"  there  wodd  be 
II  unanimous  cry  against  the  forgetful  ness,  still  more  agaiut 
the  exclusion.'  But  she  was  only  an  illustrious  mother  becavt 
she  was  an  illustrious  woman,  or  because  tbe  moxt  chariniii{  si 
her  letters  were  inspired  by  maternal  love.  She  spoilt  both  hn 
children — the  daughter  by  flnttcfy,  the  son  by  indulgence;  ai 
neither  is  remembered  except  in  association  with  her  nami'. 

M.  de  Lescurc  bad  already  devoted  a  volume  to  Mane  AnWf 
nette,  and  it  is  as  a  mother  tliat  she  shines  with  peculiar  1d51R 
in  his  pages.  *  Yes,  she  who  was  tlie  mother  of  Louis  XHI^  » 
martyr,  of  Marie-Therese  of  pranoe,  Duchws  of  Angooleoi^s 
saint — she  who  had  them  brought  up  in  concerl  with  Msib«« 
Elix.^lx-tli,  an  nngcl  upon  earth,  was  it  gresil  mother ;  aixl  n* 
only  in  pros]MMiias  days,  when  hsppini^ss  makes  virtue  eii^ 
—she  was  so  in  tbe  midst  of  those  unheard-of  miscrii-«  irhkb 
taught  mankind  (in  the  words  of  Chateaubriand)  what  t«n 
might  be  contained  in  tlie  eye*  and  heart  of  a  qunen.' 

On  tbe  Cih  of  October,  1 789,  wlien  tbe  mob  imperatirelT  wU*' 
for  her,  she  appeared  in  the  balcony  with  tbc  dnuphin  in  oj" 
band  and  the  princess  royal  in  tbe  other.  '  No  chiiureo' — iW" 
<ren^an/ff— was  the  cry.     SJie  led   them  bnck  and   reftppcs>w 
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Sach  was  tbc  efr»:t  of  her  noble  air  and  calm  courage 
lai,  bjr  •  sudden  revulsion  of  popalar  feclin;;,  she  was  greeted 
'ilfa  reileraled  bursts  of  npptausv.  On  the  nigbt  of  the  13th  of 
ipril,  1790,  th<-  night  for  nbidi  La  Faj-cltc  ha^  given  warning 
X  an  altaek  on  th«^  Tuilerics,  t]ie  king,  after  vainlj  looking  for 
rr  in  ber  ovia  npartnientx,  found  her  in  thn  dnnpliin's,  with 
rr  child  in  her  anus.  '  Miidiime,  ]  was  looking:  for  ^ou,  nnd 
m  hare  caused  mc  much  uoeatineas.'     '  Sire,'  was  the  reply, 

wa»  at  my  post," 

During  her  terrible  imprisonment  in  the  Temple,  the  Com- 
ittee  of  Public  Safety  decreed  that  the  youug  Capet,  as  tlicj- 
lied  the  heir  to  the  ihrxme,  should  be  separated  from  his 
other,  and  their  emissarien  (»me  for  htm  nt  night  when  be 
M  in  bed.  She  flung  her  arms  round  him  and  resisted  alt 
trmpts  lo  tear  him  iroin  ber,  exclaiming,  '  Tuez-raoi  done 
ibunl'  (Then  kill  me  fini).  They  only  prevailed  by 
jfttening  to  kill  the  child,  when  she  let  him  go.  He  was 
Haed  by  his  annt  and  sister,  the  c[ueen  being  completely 
batisled  by  the  struggle,  and  carried  off  to  tlie  cuito<ly  of 
in  on,  the  shoemaker. 

The  careful  xludy  she  had  made  of  the  dispositions  of  ber 
ildren,  with  a  view  to  their  rducntion,  it  shown  by  the  in* 
actions  she  drew  up  for  AladaitX!  de  Tourzel,  the  goierness 

tbc  dauphin.     After  a  fine  analyus  of  bis  chatacler,  sh* 
ocecds: — 

*Mj  duldren  ham  nlwnyti  biien  aociutomed  to  liaru  full  oanftdeaoo 
me,  anil  when  tbej  bam  done  wrung  to  toll  it  to  nin  tliemaelyea 
follows  tbsl,  iti  aooMing,  I  kuve  more  the  air  of  buiug  hurt  tod 
Uct«d,  tiian  augt;  ut  nbul  tlivy  Iisti*  iloti« :  Ibst  I  liate  nude  tbom 
I  feel  that  ye*  or  no  ytciaovaK^'i  by  luu  is  irrevooable,  but  I  slwaya 
re  tbem  a  reas^>D  within  the  oooipreheDsion  ot  their  age  to  prevent 
Bin  frois  lliinkiiig  ili«t  it  is  mare  tempor  on  my  part.' 

When  she  wa«  brought  before  the  Revolutionary  Trihanal, 
ebert,  the  public  prosecutor,  accused  her  of  undermininj;  the 
orsis  and  heallh  of  the  dauphin,  with  the  riew  of  oblfiitiing 
undue  influence  over  him  as  he  grew  up.  Even  her  judges 
■rr  touched  by  tlie  tone  and  manner  in  which  she  rrpelle^l  the 
arge  ;  '  Je  cmyals  que  la  natare  me  dispenseralt  <Ie  rcpondre 
»De  telle  imputation  ;  m.iis  j'en  nppelle  au  c«ur  de  tonte»  les 
l!T«s  ici  prCM^ntct'  (I  Ix'ticvrd  tliat  nature  would  dispense  me 
im  replying  to  such  an  impatation,  but  I  apjieal  against  it 
Ibe  heart  of  eveiy  mother  here  present). 

The  dauphin  survived  her  only  two  years,  and  bers  was  the 
(I  image  present  to  bis  mental  vision  upon  earth.  Hi» 
lardian  expressed  a  hope  that  be  was  not  suffering   mucb. 
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'  Ob  yea,  I  solffir  still,  but  much  loss,  the  mu«ic  is  so  bnuttful' 
'On  what  siilc  <ln  jou  linir  thix  music?'  'There  on  liigb; 
li>t4-n,  lUtcn.'  Tli(-n,  nftnr  n  slinri  |uute,  liis  cjres  sparkled  aid 
lie  esdaiiiKx!  in  triiiisport,  'Ainiilxt  all  llie  voices  I  bare  i^ 
vognbied  tliat  of  my  motlier/  He  died  in  the  act  of  wafbcg 
faer  a  kits  by  a  movement  of  bis  band. 

•  Madame  Nccker,'  wrote  SaintivBcnve, '  descrrcB  to  obtain  ia 
our  literature  a  memory  and  a  plftcc  more  marked  than  hu 
been  gencrnllvnccnnUrd  to  lirr  ti>  tins  bnur.  France  is  indehtal 
to  bcr  for  Madame  <I«  Stai-I,  and  this  matt^nificent  donation  ku 
maile  us  too  forgetful  of  ib^  rvsL*  T!iis  was  written  prior  to 
the  publication  of '  Le  Salon  de  Madame  Xecker,'  by  the  Victvk 
d'Haussonville,  in  which  ample  justice  is  done  to  Madam 
Xecher  as  ref^ards  both  her  literary  and  social  position:  frua 
which  also  we  arc  enabled  lo  judge  to  what  extent  the  woriil 
is  indebted  to  her  for  Corinne.  It  may  haply  he  thought  tbU 
the  quntities  whirh  made  the  daughter  famous  are  preeiielf 
thoM^  which  the  miitlier  laboured  hard  to  suppress,  and  thb  it 
one  of  the  cases  which  physioIug:ists  have  made  the  foundatioB 
of  a  theory — that  celebrated  daughters  commonly  take  after  tb 
father,  instead  of  after  the  mother  like  the  sons.  In  a  letter !? 
her  husband,  Madame  Necker  expatiates  on  the  care  she  l«ci 
to  form  her  daughter's  character,  and  keep  her  soaring  eiralic 
genius  under  due  control. 

'  Daring  thirteen  of  thii  bcNt  years  of  my  life,  amidst  attKb^ 
ponsablo  aarcit,  I  hardly  ever  li>i;t  tight  of  her:  I  lU^dPlK 
languages,  and  (above  ■!))  to  sixuk  her  own  with  facility.  I  colfr 
Tated  h«r  mmuciry  mid  her  uiiiid  by  the  best  Miliug.  I  took  let 
witli  iHo  ohmi!  tu  tho  cinmtry  during  the  espediUoiia  to  VerBwllrt 
and  Fontaiuobliiuu :  I  wnlkod,  I  read.  I  prayed  with  her.  H» 
health  (^t^w  bad  :  luy  auKuinli,  my  anxiety,  gave  a  new  Mai  lo  W 
pliyaiciuii,  and  I  have  h-amcd  siucu  that  she  ofken  coaggentoi  lk« 
fits  of  coughiug  to  which  slie  «aa  subject,  to  eoyoy  the  «xo«a  of  but 
tetidc mess  fur  her.  In  a  word.  I  cultivated,  I  nnoaasinglyeiDballithn 
all  tlio  gifts  ehe  bad  received  from  nature.  belicTiug  it  lo  bd  foe  A* 
good  of  hor  soul,  aud  my  self-love  was  oouoentiatcd  oa  bcr.* 

'inicre  was  a  little  telf<deception  here ;  and  one  canaot  help 
suspecting  that  Madame  Neckvrwas  more  irritated  than  pieaMil 
when,  towards  the  close  of  thtise  thirteen  years,  sh«  foond  ibt 
had  batched  an  eaglet  which  would  no  longer  cower  bestaA 
her  wing  ;  when  her  daughter  suddenly  became  the  cyoocateaf 
her  own  brilliant  circle,  and  was  seen  not  only  Joinin<;  tn  bfli 
leMling  the  conversation  with  the  Kaynals,  the  Giimms.  w^ 
the  Marmonlels,  The  infant  prodigy,  applauded  anil  <** 
couraged  by  the  father,  was  not  long  in  discovering  tbeMttt 
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of  her  (trcngth,  nmi  a  sort  of  rivalry  grpw  up,  wbicfi  speedily 
Bst  an  rnd  lu  itiP  mnurnsl  influrncr  on  whicb  so  tnucli  rvliancn 
lull  been  ptnmd.  It  was  iIh-w  the  fashion  for  clcrcr  people  to 
write  chanu;t«r(  of  one  n^()IIH^^  nr  tUeir  cnnti^mporarles.  The 
mother  uaJ  dnughf-r  limuluneounly  underlouk  skntchvs  of  the 
grrat  linutcier,  which  were  suhmilted  U>  him.  He  cautiously 
avoided  assif^iD^  the  piilm  of  superiority  to  either,  hut  hia 
preference  was  consciously  or  unronaciously  betrayed  to  the 
daughtrr,  who  in  her  piirate  journal  sets  down  :  '  He  adminrs 
mamma's,  hut  he  is  most  f]«tlrrcd  by  mine' 

On  nn  indiscrwtt  friend  rvmarkin);  that  her  father  appeared 
to  lore  her  mnn  llian  her  mother  did,  sh(^  replied  :  *  My  father 
thinlis  mute  of  my  pm«-nl  happini^u,  and  my  mother  of  my 
happiness  tu  come.'  ^'el  it  was  hy  a  point-hlauk  refusal  to 
<»ncur  in  a  scheme  for  her  preienl  happiness  that  she  g»ve  the 
most  decisive  proof  of  ber  emancipation  from  maternal  authority. 
It  is  stated  in  the*  Life  of  William  Wilbvrforcc,'  by  his  sont, 
that  when  Pitt  was  at  Paris  in  the  autumn  of  17ij3,  baring  just 
refused  the  Premiorship,  it  was  bintird  to  him,  thn>ugb  the  in- 
tervention of  Horace  Walpole,  that  he  would  he  an  acceptable 
Builor  for  the  diiuuhter  of  the  celebrated  \ecker,  who  is  »aid  to 
have  offered  to  endow  ber  with  a  fortune  of  14,000/.  per  annum  ; 
but  Mr.  Pitt  replied,  'I  am  already  married  t,o  my  country." 
Lord  Stanhope  treats  the  story  as  a  silly  report,  on  the  grounds 
that  Walpole  was  not  then  at  Paris,  that  Pitt  would  not  have 
mndo  so  theatrical  a  reply,  am]  that  the  \erkon  were  not  likely 
to  bftvp  planned  such  a  union  for  their  daughter.  Kuttbat  tbey 
did  plan  it,  whether  it  was  or  was  not  pn>pi>*e<)  to  Pitt,  is  placed 
b«T<>n<l  a  douht  by  tbc  letter  wbi<:li  .Madame  Xccker,  iJiortly 
before  her  death,  addressed  to  Madame  de  Statil : — 

*  I  desired  jou  to  marry  Mr.  Pitt,  I  wisliod  to  place  ynu  in  tho 
bosom  of  a  husband  of  so  great  a  character.  I  wishod  alno  to  havo  a 
•on-in-law  to  whom  I  conid  entrust  tho  rare  of  yonr  poor  father,  and 
who  would  feel  the  worth  of  this  trnst.  Yen  did  not  chuomi  t<> 
giro  me  this  satisfaction.  Well,  all  is  forgiven,  if  you  render  to 
yoor  father  and  yoursolf  all  that  I  (rxprrtoil  fnmi  tlii«  union.  Uultijily 
jonnwlf  to  proance  tho  distractionH  that  Kuxlaud,  the  porcitiuii  of  a 
■on-tn-Iaw,  and  public  BfTiirx,  tnight  liaru  given  rour  (athor.  .  .  . 
Believe  me,  a  caress  of  your  fitthur,  a  uleamng  of  yuur  mother 
descending  from  hcaveii,  will  apiiear  to  you  more  delit^OOS  tfaM 
he«)M  of  praises.  Leave  thiH  world,  whieb  you  have  ill  midentood. 
LiTo  for  your  Ood,  your  faUier,  and  your  other  duties.  Oh,  my 
child,  your  character  is  nut  fcinovd:  year  head  often  leads  you 
oatray :  take  ruligiuu  fur  cltatooter  and  Kuido.' 

*  '  Ufe  of  Vilbvf  foroc.'    Bt  Iu*  Soaa.    Vol.  i.  p^  tO, 
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If  ll)i^i;irt(?il  vromnti  ti>  whnm  tlii^w  ailmonitlotu  wereuJdiaid 
had  folliiwed  ibein  lo  the  k-tler  or  in  ih*  spirit,  &he  mifrhl  bitr 
become  a  psttt-m  of  all  ihe  domeslic  yirlucs,  but  »h©  wmA! 
baitlly  liaTe  wod  her  place  amonf^t  tlic  wrilrrs  and  thinkm 
whom  ihe  world  has  a!^c<pd  to  call  STcnI. 

Napoleon  was  fund  of  rxpatinling  on  tlir  sup«;rior  qDiditincif 
bis  molhi^r  and  hrr  pAmtnoiint  inflarimt  on  the  formalioa  of  bii 
ebamrirr ;  liul  the  virtue  uhicli  slic  incMt  ntrnextiy  incnlcatt^ 
truth,  was  pn-f^iKtlj-  thnt  which  he  vriis  rwver  ahle  to  attain,  'h 
is  lo  my  mother,'  lie  would  sny,  '  to  lier  j{ood  priaciplca,  that  [ 
owe  my  fortune  and  all  the  good  I  have  done.  I  do  not  farsiutt 
to  declare  that  tho  future  of  a  child  depends  on  its  moOict-' 
A^in,  at  Saint  Helena:  'Madnmr-mcTo  had  n  atanip  ot 
gnralncss,  much  force  of  mind,  much  elevation  nml  pride  She 
watchni  with  uncKamplnl  solicitude  over  ftnt  inipri'wiuDi 
Alenn  xratimrnts  were  c.iiit  .isidc,  *tigina(t»!d.  Stu.-  nlliiwtd 
nothing  hut  what  wax  gu-at  and  eli--vai»l  lo  rt^aeh  her  chililicfl. 
She  had  »  liuimr  of  faliiehoud,  of  all  that  had  the  appearance ol 
any  low  inclinations.  She  knew  hour  to  panisfa  and  tewM^. 
She  took  account  of  erer^thini^  in  her  children.* 

Her  want  of  education,  we  learn  from  other  soorcet,  »» 
■nppHnl  by  her  heroic  training.  8ho  was  the  heroine  of  ibr 
Coraican  war  of  independence,  nnd  it  is  reioled  of  her  tliat. 
fonling  a  deep  river  nilh  one  child  in  her  arms  and  nntithn 
(ihi!  hiturn  Ktnpemr)  in  her  hotoin,  Khe  ('xtricntcd  herself  br 
her  pn-senire  of  nuiMl  from  a  situation  of  imiitinent  danger,  when 
she  and  hnr  precious  burthen  wen^  gtven  up  for  losL  Slw  gst> 
lied  Caesar  and  his  fortunes.  Referring  to  her  at  this  period^ 
SegDT  rrmaiks : — 

•Wu  hftTcspon  tliat  Nnpolonn,  kHII  in  the  bosom  of  htsmulbet,* 
ircman  strong  in  miud  and  hculy  and  of  an  abw-iluto  cbaracter,  M 
■hated  tlio  riido  intim-NEiuns  of  prtHKing  and  mnltipliiH]  [wrils  xhicb 
were  near  killing  uoth.  8<:ven  numlhs  gone  u-ith  i-hihl  and  j«t  <n 
horseback,  iu  Iho  midiit  uf  cnuipa,  of  ttu!  clang  of  amis,  and  <iJ  sU 
the  hazurds  of  a  raging  war.  it  niaj  ivi'll  1m  hulicvt^d  that  so  BSiif 
warlike  eiuotions  jiiL-partKl  the  clitld  tluit  this  miblo  wnnun  csnir' 
m  oouragcoualy  in  Iht  womb ;  and  that  if  lio  be<-umo  tho  grtsMt 
captain  of  mudurn  times,  if  be  look  sm-h  delight  iu  the  tsmll* 
game  of  battica,  xuch  a  ttgiunitiff  oould  uol  have  kwn  withost  >U 
influence.' 

'  We  read  with  inlerwt,'  remark*  Sir  Walter  Scon  in  the '  tif' 
of  Xnpoleon,'  '  that  bis  mother's  good  constitution  and  bold 
character  of  mind  baring  induced  her  to  attend  maM  npuo  tbr 
day  of  his  birth  (being  the  frKtirnl  of  the  ,'\Ksumptinn),  she  **• 
obliged  to  return  home  immediately  ;  antl  as  there  wax  do  ■<*' 
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to  prrpare  a  bet)  or  bedroom,  stic  wa>  ilclivcrccl  of  the  fuiiiri! 
yictor  upon  a  trmpairary  couch  pTrpnri-al  fur  h<-T  Arcriinino<Intion 
and  cuvL-rrii  with  nn  aucirtit  pircx!  of  ttijMintrjr  lepntM-'Dtiii]^  th« 
heroes  of  (he  Iliiw!.' 

She  was  not  i«cd  to  ailvanUi^  at  the  Tuileries,  and  Madame 
dc  RemuMt.  misled  by  herpa/oi<  and  her  provincial  manners, 
sprakt  of  her  aa  '  a  woman  of  %-ery  ordinarr  powers  of  iniellrcc 
(tsjiril),  who,  in  tpitc  of  the  rank  to  which  she  has  brcn  rarrird 
by  evcnlK,  niTonls  no  snhjrct  of  rulii^y.'  Rot  ihoxr  who  saw 
inorv  of  hi-r  in  the  tnatX  Irving  cinrunuiinncrii,  nrrivi-d  at  n  much 
more  favourable  oirnclusirin ;  nni)  hi.iturtiuis  nrc  agreed  in  benr- 
ing  testimony  to  her  e(|uabt)i(y  of  mind  and  deparlmeni  under 
the  moat  varying  and  contra>ite<l  phases  of  foriune :  neither 
onduly  csalled  when  the  fabric  of  imperial  power  and  splendour 
ovcrthndowrd  Europe,  nor  unduly  depressed  when  Kuropc  was 
strewed  wjth  its  ruins.  The  posilion  in  which  slic  stood 
towards  tti«  Kmprror  in  his  'priile  of  pinre,'  may  be  collecti-d 
Irom  a  conversation  which  ihe  is  reportt-d  to  have  held  with  him 
in  1809  :  '  Vuu  know,  Sirr,  tlmt  in  public  I  treat  you  with  all 
pouible  respect,  beeaiue  I  am  your  subject,  bat  in  private  I  am 
jour  mother  and  you  are  my  son,  and  conseqnently  when  yon 
mj  J0  veux,  I  reply  Je  «e  xmii  jta».  I  have  resolution,  pride. 
Now  that  I  am  going  to  Paris,  it  is  for  the  i^mpieu  to  come  to 
MO  me,  because  I  am  her  molher-in-law :  if  she  does  not  do  hrr 
dnty,  1  will  not  go  to  her.  Take  me  bs  i  am.'  Speaking  of  her 
inf'T"*  and  style  of  living,  she  said:  *1  am  richer  itmn  my 
ehihlren.  I  have  a  million  a  year.  1  put  by  more  than  half. 
People  say  that  I  am  mean,  but  they  way  say  what  they  like. 
I  have  no  debts;  on  the  coutrarv,  I  have  always  a  hundre<l 
tttoflMind  franca  at  the  service  of  any  one  of  my  children: 
possibly — who  knows? — the  time  may  come  when  they  will  lie 
only  loo  glad  of  the  money.  I  do  not  forget  that  dnring  a  long 
tunv  I  kept  them  upon  rations.' 

The  Kmperor  jnstified  her  parsimony,  admitting  that  it  was 
pushi-d  to  exn-ss,  as  an  ineriid  it-able  habit  contracted  when  the 
family  were  sutTeriiig  fmin  want,  '  .Moreover,'  he  added,  *this 
self-same  woman,  from  whom  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  ei- 
Iract  a  five-franc  piece,  would  have  given  her  all  to  premiv!  my 
return  from  Elba,  and  after  Waterloo  she  would  have  placed  in 
my  hands  everything  she  possessed  to  help  mo  to  re-establish 
ny  affairs :  sIm;  offered  it  to  me :  she  would  have  condcmnnl 
henelf  to  blai'k  bread  without  a  murmur.  Tlie  fact  is  that,  with 
her,  the  gri'at  always  got  the  better  of  iho  Utile :  pride,  noble 
ambition,  went  bi-forw  avarice."  Her  allowance  of  40,0lXV.  wo* 
not  over-liberal,  considering  that  she  had  »  court  to  keep  u]i, 
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consisting  of  four  lady  compunions,  a  lady  of  bononr,  Amiln, 
twa    chamWilains,    two    e(|ueTTiu,    a    cbief    equerry,  B  chkl, 
almnnf^r,  nml  n  ttxretaty, 

Mndnntt-  Junut,  Diich«asc  d'Abrantt-s,  who  was  one  of 
lady  cuuijuiiioDS,  says  tbat  her  imperial  mistress   liad 
perfectly  beautiful  in  ber  youth ;  and  that  when,  in  her  fijt»^ 
liinl  or  fifty-fouTtb  year,  she  took  rank  as  Madninc  Mere,  sit 
by  no  meADs  deficient  in  pcnonal  allracliou  or  in  grace  tnd 
■dignity  of  demeanour.     '  ^lie  |ntd  ea|tcciul  atti^olion  lo  drvuuiE 
'confoTmably  to  Inn'  nge  and  situation,  and  made  in  sbort  a  mair 
respectable^  appearance  than  some  princes  and  piinocsses  I  hive 
sinen,  ivho  ituod  sadly  in  need  of  tbeir  royal  titfcs  to  dislini^iiib 
them  from  the  commonalcy.'     According  to  the  same  aciiK 
obserrer,  she  maintained  her  position  towards  tlir  Emprosf* 
Josephine  and  Maria  Luui»a  witb  admirable  tact.     Tb«  Kmpins 
Maria  Louisa,  hr<^oming  aware  of  the  miitnkr  »he  had  maoe  is 
flligtiting    her,    went    one  day  to  cntl    ujH>n    ber,  and    bejgto: 
*  Madame,  I  hare  come  to  dine  with  you.      Hat  I  do  not  Mint 
tut  the   Kinprvtts :   I  witb  nierelv  to  pay  you  a  friendly  risit.' 
Madame  Mere,  drawing  Maria  'I  Iteresa  towards  her  moA  kiaa€ 
her  forehead,  replied:  *  I  shall  treat  you  with  no  ceremony.   I 
shall  receiro  )'ou  as  my  daughter,  ami  the  Emperor's  wife  shil 
share  the  dinner  of  the  Emperor*s  mother.'  * 

No  two  men  wbo  hare  lilled  anything  liko  an  analogoiu  phce 
in  history  present  a  more  complete  contrast  than  WashlngMB 
and  Napoleon  :  the  one  tlic  incarnation  of  sellish  aiubttioa,  the 
other  of  public  virtue:  the  one  a  oonquemr,  reckless  of  huma 
happinirss  or  sufTering  in  bis  desolating  course,  the  other  a 
[Kitrlot,  who  thousbt  only  of  his  country's  good:  the  character 
of  the  one  mixe<l  up  with  the  largest  amount  of  evil  whick 
could  consist  witb  greatness,  that  of  the  other  compoW  uf 
greatness    and   goodness   unalloyol.t     Altbough    the    circsoh 
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*  'McmninorHndaiiieJnoot,  Duchwin  d'Abtanlt*.'  la  thna  vohuaea.  t$^ 
Tnl  iii.  p.  'Mii.  Tim  tirpijiiion  ol  ilils  aatnrtainlne  book,  «ci  ita  Mcutt  wadlH- 
cnl'oD.  i>  n  lUikiTig  yroot  nf  ilio  nnabatAd  Inttrrrat  la  Kapolonalo  Uata  aadpT' 
soniiKi^K. 

t  W«  iTiT«  iinilff  aa  luipranion  tbat  tlic  vtevairi  (hiu*et«r  of  WatliiD)[|iaaM 
naimpim'ti-il,  iinlll  wi-nuiio  uixiu  UiiaMillurd'Rrepiuluf  a  aoBven>tiaa(lsUlti 
betHi^'ii  (.iir!;t»  iiml  Mr-  Iilvlila:  '"  tki,tiir.  jv'ir  iiu  AmtfritBD  ?*  quotb  IbC  1*^ 
■uJIIoiviit  I^ildimuu.  Mr.  Pidils  uB«Put»l.  "Ah,  tlisf*  a  wieldied  Mlioarf 
TOOT  ain.  It's  all  btuii^.  It  iilwsy*  lini  heva  wnuK  frcon  tin  vtsm  bcidHiW 
Thst  grcto  moll  of  yours,  iieat^;''  ^did  niiy  one  onacr  tho  sub  mw  diMMa 
calliDg  U'AshiDgliiii  liiKir;n  \>iifmi)~-"  jwr  facie  moaGeorcc  wmaaiDMrtrt 
hen,  aai  nnula  tnkiby  down  a  fim  handna  pegs. '  *■  RioJlj,  Ut.  Csiirk 
npli«]  id;  thnai,  "  joa  an  tlic  kit  nma  in  dio  wcvtd  ftosa  sIumb  I  ahMldM* 
cspicttil  luob  an  otMorration.  Look  at  jnor  obd  bocik  on  Cnomvll  I  Vln(^ 
Vailuugtoa  bat  CromneH  witlinut   bis  pcnnaol  iMUtloa  sad  wtthoal  U> 

fousUdast' 
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«■  in  whicli  tlicy  rcKpi-ctirely  iitw  the  light  biuI  rcc«ivc<) 
earliest  iai|)re»si<>ri«  preheat  an  tMiuallj'  striking  contrnit, 
na«  no  curTeipoiuiiiig  dilterciice  in  the  mothers  nr  the 
ntoi  training ;  uod  it  sounds  somelbing  like  a  parudux  tn 
L,  with  M.  dc  Lescure,  that  they  supply  a  striking  cou- 
Ltinn  of  bi^  theory.  He  ha«  no  dtKiciilty,  however,  in 
lUhing  bis  cote  os  regards  Washington,  who,  it  is  agreed 
II  bands,  was  imliiied  iVom  infancy  with  thrr  principles  of 
and  honour,  whlrh  (tinlike  Nnpiitcon)  he  rigidly  lu-U'd  on 
gb  life.  His  mother,  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Cnjimi^l  Itnll, 
married  on  Marvh  Cth,  1T30,  to  Augustin  Washington, 
April  12tb,  1743,  left  her  a  widow,  with  eight  children 
idiag  two  of  hia  by  a  former  marriage),  when  her  eldest, 
ge,  nas  in  hia  twelfth  ye-ar.  The  uncontrolled  manago- 
of  the  family  was  bequeathed  to  her,  and  she  is  thus 
tbed  by  a  contemporary:  'I  was  »  long  time  the  fellow- 
of  George,  the  <;omp3nion  of  his  sports,  and  the  friend  of 
ODth.  I  feared  his  mother  more  than  jay  own  parents, 
iraa  truly  good,  but  even  in  die  midst  of  her  henevolenee 
reigbed  upon  me,  and  now,  when  time  has  whitened  my 
tod  1  have  become  father  of  thnic  generations,  1  could  not 
lis  majestic  woman  again  williout  experiencing  a  feeling 
inble  to  describe.'*  Another  incidental  notice  of  her  at 
(cquent  period  runs  (has:  '  When  during  the  fetes  in  celc- 
m  of  the  taking  of  New  York  (1781)  the  gentlemen  who 
Dine  from  V<:rsai)lcs  to  scrrc  the  cause  of  the  American 
saw  fur  the  first  time  the  noble  countenance  of  his  mother, 
were  struck  by  the  air  of  grandeur,  simplicity,  and  ease, 
which  she  receivetl  the  marks  of  their  veneration,  and 
i  dct'ercntial  altenlion  paid  her  by  (he  son  who  had  repulsed 
nwcr  of  Great  Bril.iin.'t  Her  favourite  book  was  the 
ks,  Moral  and  Heligioua,  of  Sir  Maltbew  Hale.'  It  was  in 
be  taught  her  children  to  read,  and  from  it  she  dr«w  the 
H  of  honesty,  piety,  and  modesty,  the  impressed  upon 

S  most  characti-riilir  Imits  of  hi-r  have  been  brought  together 
^Kncb  author,  tlinileSouvestie.  After  the  suciM.-&sruI  passage 
»  Delaware,  she  was  warmly  congratulated  by  numerous 
^OB  this  brilliant  exploit  of  bcr  sun.     *  All  this,  gcotlc- 

IhT''    "Oil,  At."  rtopoiiiled  Caitjrle,  "Oeifgu  Im'I  iii'ithcriimlilliou  nor 

I,  nor  uif  gqcA  quality  uudrt  ihc  sna.    GmtEc  uaa  juol  Ulirti  «illi  sll 

n  ii)ucc»3  «tii.  '— '  Tbo  FiioniUhips  of  Mary  ItiUB.-U  Ultfonl,'  tx. 

by  the  BcT.  A.  G.  L'l'JtmnRi-. 

kaxits  of  Mirj  Wmiiington.'     Sy  M.  C.  CnnliliDg. 

UMmk  d«  Wniiiiiiigtnii,'  &c-    rui  C«miiU*  do  Will.    1895. 
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toeo,*  ih*  pravflv  prolfsleiJ.  'is  flatlrry.  Grorgc,  I  hflpe,*! 
reca]  the  IcstODS  1  haTC  givrn  him.  Hr  will  not  fur^  diM  1 
is  neither  more  nor  lex*  thnn  a  citizen  of  tbe  United  Sttti 
whom  Gorl  has  made  mure  fnrtunatt^  lluta  oiherji.'  Wboi  l! 
news  n^Achml  bt-r  uf  thv  nurrvmler  uf  Comwullls,  fthe  excUhm 
*  Goil  Im-  |>rai«eil  \  our  counlry  is  frco,  and  wp  shall  have  ^ai 
She  liad  not  seeo  her  ton  for  sev^D  yrart  nhcn.  towsnU  t 
conclusion  ol'  the  irar,  he  found  himself  in  ber  nrighhnttriw 
and  vent  to  ask  how  she  woald  rccrirc  him.  *  Alone.'  «»1 
reply,  and  nlonc  he  came  to  an  inicrvtcw  which  woold  ati 
B  capital  tubjiwt  for  an  hi«tari<:nl  pictur(>.  S]ieakinK  of  >t|i 
■aid  she  had  aroidvd  all  allusion  to  the  glory  he  him  Acaun 
'  1  taught  him  vinue ;  glory  is  but  a  consequence.'  A  Pre 
officer  who  was  present  at  a  subsequent  meeting  between  til 
exclaimed :  '  Such  mothers  enable  us  to  andrrtland  v 
children.'  When  La  Fayctle  proposed  a  visit,  she  dm 
made  it  a  condition  that  it  sbonld  be  without  t^reniony,  i 
she  received  him  in  the  ooarse  stufF  gown  anil  stmw  hat  vli 
she  onlinarily  wore.  In  reply  to  his  enthusiastic  praiu-s  uf 
son,  she  said :  '  Win  are  t(i«  gcMxl,  but  I  am  not  sarprismi 
what  you  tell  mc  of  (leorge,  or  at  what  he  has  done,  for  he 
always  been  a  very  good  child.'  She  died  in  the  second  i 
of  bis  first  presidency,  but  it  was  not  uotil  the  lapse  of  dn 
half  a  century  that  befitting  honour*  were  ofTcied  to  her  tnen 
by  the  erection  of  a  monument  on  her  tomb.  It  is  an  obri 
forty-fiTc  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  bust  of  Washington.  1 
Amrricnn  esgle  holds  a  civic  crown  suiprnilnl  over  (ho  b 
of  the  hem.  The  inscription  is;  *  J/iiry,  Muthrr  of  tfi 
infftOH.'  The  inaugural  discourse  (May  7th,  lt^3)  was  delin 
by  the  then  Ptesideul,  Gci>eral  Jackson : — 

*Tbo  mother  and  the  son,'  bo  concloclcd,  'sro  above  all  fas 
pmieo,  hut  tli«^  etriking  exnmpio  of  their  virtuoiu  oxifitenee  aod  ti 
iQoml  grnndcar  cannot  but  havo  a  nlntary  inflnonce  «a  our  e 
t4!ni[H>nu'ics.  May  thix  example  bo  prcMcnt  to  our  tboo^ta  iaf 
firHt  xtipri  of  our  childrc^n  in  life  ]  2fay  our  latost  poetori^  ■ 
hero  in  pilgrimago  ax  to  a  eoiuncorstod  spot.  Let  them,  oa  toad 
with  their  handit  tbiK  micred  luuuimiout,  rcitKrinlKr  tho  virtoM  </  ' 
vhoso  remaius  it  covvm,  and,  on  Icaviug  it,  puriSod  in  tbor  so 
menta,  fortified  in  lh4itr  faitk  aiid  tltetr  pit-ty.let  tbenii 
bleeaiDga  of  heaven  on  the  Mother  of  WaHluuf^lon.* 


irhl^^o 


Goethe  has  deiciibcd  in  verse  the  qualities  for  whlSl 
reived  himself  to  be  indebted  to  hta  parents  or  his  progeoiM 
Mis  well-built  frame  of  body,  his  erect  carria<^,  and  hi*  f 
Older,  were,  he  thinks,  inherited   from  his  father; 
temperament,  lively  fancy,  and  fondness  for  Stotj-l 
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Smi],  Uovn  tii«  mutliiT;  his  ilcvotion  to  the  fair  sex  from  a 
Rtat-granilfntlii-r;  hii  love  <if  Tinrr^*  from  a  gTral-grandmotlwr. 
ibe  prejudiu-*  against  tailont  it,  ur  whk,  atnmgcr  in  Gcimany 
iba  uiiOHgit  u*.  Prince  IIi»i»arok»  aaHiiilaiils  thought  that 
iW  bad  moAe  a  pfil|>able  bit  ivbtu  they  diiL-uvcml  dint  one  of 
tit  aaccftton  bad  been  oieiaber  ol  a  jjuild  of  lailon  in  the 
onrtrcnth  ccolury.  Gopllie,  therefoie,  Tttay  he  cxcut>ed  for  not 
iditing  that  the  great-grandfather  in  quntion  was  a  tailor,  aod 
be  great-giand mother  the  (laughter  of  one.  What  he  owed  to 
M  mother  dtd  not  escape  the  attention  of  tbcir  contemporaries: 
Now  I  undrntand  Imw  Gocltii?  hn>  lievnme  llu;  man  he  ii,'  was 
U  vxcia  unit  ion  of  an  cnlbutiast,  aftt-r  a  pndoiigcd  intcrriew 
itfa  her.* 

Catherine  Elixabetb  Textor  (her  niaidiin  name)  was  marrinl 
I  Jobann  Caspar  Goethe  in  Augiut  1748.  Johaiin  Wolfgang 
u  bom  on  the  28lb  of  August,  \1A^,  when  she  waa  onlj 
gbtcea,  and  the  father  ihirlj-ninc.  This  disparity  of  jears  be- 
reen  the  parents  materially  modified  their  relative  position 
wards  the  son:  'I  and  my  Wolfgang,'  she  would  say,  '  have 
ways  held  closely  together  ;  the  reason  is,  bcc^u&e  we  were  both 
Mingt  and  not  so  wide  apart  from  one  another  as  Wolfgaoe 
id  his  father.'  She  connived  at  hisyuutliful  irrcgnlarilies,  ana 
iconraged  his  earlit-sl  attempts  at  vene,  whic^h  wnre  sedulously 
iDCealed  fnini  his  father. 

All  the  biogra)ihcr«  are  agreed  that  she  was  a  singularly 
ifted  woman,  who  could  not  fail  to  exercise  an  improving, 
Dtpiriiini;  influence  on  all  who  came  within  her  sphere. 
^  was  the  valued  friend  and  favourrd  correspondent  of  many 
cfMos  distinguished  for  rank  or  genius;  amongst  others, 
if  tliR  Durbrss  Amalic  of  Saxc-Weimar,  Her  letters  arc 
IJOcctly  described  as  full  of  heart  and  soul,  fancy,  feeling,  and 
iradty.  {"'or  example  'Jojuusne^s  is  the  mother  of  all  virtues, 
Monliiig  to  Giilx  vun  Ik-ilithiiigen;  and  he  is  clearly  right. 
VWo  we  are  content  and  cheeilul,  we  wish  to  tee  all  people 
Wtificd  and  gay,  and  we  do  all  we  can  to  make  them  so.'  *  1 
»ve  it  by  God*B  f^ce,'  she  wrote  in  IT^fi,  'that  DO  living  soul 
fn  went  from  me  dissatisfied,  of  whatever  rank,  age,  or  sex. 

Iwe  humankind — old  and  young  feel  it.  I  go  without  prr- 
'■sion  through  the  world,  and  that  pleases  all  tlie  sons  and 
nglilert  of  earth.  I  bemoralixt'  no  (m<',  try  always  to  spy  out 
UgiMxl  side,  leaving  the  bad  to  Him  who  maile  men,  and  who 
eu  tu)dcrstan<ls  how   to  polish  olT  the  angles ;    and    by  this 


'Lifecffiocihc.'    Hj  Gcor^Heiirj  Lewis. 
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indthncl  I  nin   content  nni)    Iinppj.'      Describinf;  h(T»eir  «ba 
|)ast  iniildle  life,  she  tayti — 

'  I  tun  nthcr  «tciitt,  mtbcr  cfirpiilmt,  with  broirn  ejca  Uid  l«r, 
nni)  wnA  bnld  vnongh  to  tliiiik  tlmt  I  alioulil  not  unite  b  b*d  npr- 
nm  tut  ire  of  rrinoti  Ilnmlt^t'*  iiiotbiir.  ALuiy  pertonii,  llt«  I'niiNad 
DiuiKftu  iimoiig  tho  TMt,  niuintiiin  it  vnut  inipowUe  tu  hdp  ' 
thut  Guctlio  wu  my  tum.  I  cannot  seu  it;  bat  tliera  most  bo 
Uiing  in  it,  iNiraaw)  it  bax  bcc-u  itmiutuineJ  »a  frcqueotlj.' 

In  a  letter  to  Bettina  von  Arnim,  Madame  Goethe  wiua: 
*  Maurice  Betbmann  tells  mc  that  Madame  dc  Stael  will  cenx 
to  %eo  tno.  I  should  wish  jou  to  be  here  for  this  riiil.  I 
must  muMor  my  Frenrh  from  every  iide.'  The  risit  cane  il 
at  lt(rthtnnnn'«,  nn<l  the  merting  ik  dt-xcrilwd  by  Uettlna  la  > 
lively  letter  to  (Joclbe,  dateil  August  7lb,  lb08  : — 

■  Your  mother  was  wondorfully  got  np.  Sh«  woro  on  the  idii 
her  hoad-dreea  three  oMrich  feathers,  bine,  red,  and  vhitc^  ttio 
national  colonra  of  the  Fi'each  people,  which  floated  in  threadiSottt 
directions.  Bho  was  artietic-ally  rouged :  her  largo  black  e^M 
cannon  ahot :  round  hex  neck  wns  rolled  Iho  famous  gold  chain  pm 
her  by  the  Queon  of  l'ru£»a :  antique  lace,  a  real  family  traam 
coveiod  hdr  breast.  In  one  of  her  hands,  glored  in  white,  ^ 
melded  an  immenae  fan ;  witli  the  other,  the  fingers  glittering  iriii 
rings  of  prico,  tbfi  took  from  time  to  tinw  a  jMoeb  from  »  gold  saeS- 
box  enriched  with  your  portrait  in  miniature. 

•  •  ■  •  > 

'  At  length,  quite  at  tho  erd  of  a  enito  of  illtimiraUed  taloiK 
npponrcd  the  long  eipcctcd  (die  lantfe  eraiartrl'<).  Sho  was  taoMr 
panied  by  Uenjnniin  Constant  and  atlirod  as  Carinno :  on  her  besJ 
the  turban  of  yoUow  or  orange  silk,  the  tnnio  of  Uio  camo  ooloiu,  lfa» 
gird)«  very  high  up,  fo  that  her  breast  mnst  Imito  been  ill  at  tMt- 
hOF  oyee  and  her  black  eyelashes,  her  lips  too,  ircre  lighted  u|i  hji 
niystio  rougo :  Jicr  glove,  drawn  down  to  tho  irrirt,  only  covcwd  ti« 
hand  which  hold,  an  wns  JtK  wont,  the  famous  branch  of  laurel.  At 
the  rooDi  in  which  wc  waitrd  for  her  ia  lower  than  the  iteloons,  ^ 
WB«  obliged  to  descend  four  ittcns.  I'nliickily,  inKtead  of  gatheriag 
together  Uio  foldn  of  hnr  robe  lichind,  she  tncJced  them  up  iu  front, 
which  wan  a  tcrribli-hiteh  in  tho  snleuuiityuf  tfaarecnptiuu.  XotbiaS 
could  bo  uiure  eotuic  iti  aSwX  than  the  moment  when  tbe  uiuiw*' 
personage,  accontrud  after  the  fiwhiim  of  tho  Exet,  wma  Baddsn^ 
thrown  upon  the  stiff  and  viittioun  aftheiubly  of  Frankfort  itmtk 
Tour  naotLer  gave  ber  a  f;luufe  full  of  bravery  at  the  instant  «ta 
they  were  presented  tu  one  aimther.  With  her  loft  hand  she  tf<«L 
out  the  folds  of  her  gown ;  she  nalntcd  with  the  fao  is  the  right,  vA 
ouFtaoyed  several  ttuioa  ivilli  an  air  of  condeaceiiaioD.  She  said  aliM 
in  Freooh,  in  a  tone  to  l»e  hi.'urd  by  iho  wbolo  of  the  circle.  "  1  w» 
Uio  mother  of  OoetLe."     "Ah!   I  am  charmed ["  exciainttd  tie 
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lady,  an'l  nil  T(>laiised  into  solema  sdeoee.  Then  follon'^ 
du  preoenlatioa  of  otti«r8  eqiuUy  aozicmfl  to  make  tbo  ocquaiataDCo 
of  lbs  mother  of  Goethe.'* 

Bcltina,  who  n>u1<!  rcnturc  to  take-  libcrtlM  with  her  »-ener- 
able  frirnd,  onrc  introduced  to  her  Ticck,  whom  she  did  not 
know,  tts  ihr  famous  Dr.  Hall,  the  crnniologist.  After  rs> 
changing  a  few  wind*,  the  »lc!  Iiu!y  suddenly  n»»p,  took  olT  her 
Cap,  dinhcvelled  h«*r  while  hnir,  imd,  icizing  him  \>y  thv  arm, 
iniixed  on  liia  verifving  un  her  skull  the  presence  ofthn  humps 
of  imnginaiion,  invenliou,  and  pociv,  which  her  son,  she  said, 
bad  iflherili^d  Ironi  her.  S;iiiite-Ueuv<^,  who  contends  that 
kupcrior  men  are  often  reproduced,  wholly  or  in  part,  in  their 
.ialcTs,  cites  the  examples  of  Chateaubriand,  Lamartino,  Balzac, 
and  Beaumnrchnis.  To  three  may  be  added  Goethe,  whom 
sister  Cornelia  liad  many  points  of  chainctcr  in  common  with 
bim,  which  inny  he  similarly  traced  to  the  mother. 

I.amartine's  mother,  Aix  des  Koys,  the  daughter  of  the  inten- 
dant'gener^l  of  the  DukL-  nf  ()rli-:in»  (K^'dili-},  was  bred  up  in  the 
aimospUete  of  a  court.  Miirrifd  lu  a  royalist,  she  was  exposed  to 
succession  ijf  dangers  and  privations  whilst  the  revolutionary 
feveT  was  at  its  height ;  all  of  which,  with  her  reflections  and 
emotions,  she  didy  recorded  in  a  diary.  '  This  habit  of 
reg!steT]n<;  her  soni,'  says  Laroaitine  in  his  Confessions,  'a 
habit  which  the  observed  to  her  dying  day,  produced  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  volnmcs  of  iniimnle  communion  between  her- 
self and  (lod,  which  I  have  hern  fortunate  enough  to  keep,  and 
io  which  1  find  her  again,  all  alive  and  loving,  when  I  feci  the 
want  of  taking  refuge  once  more  in  her  busum.'  A  selection 
from  ihein,  which  he  left  ready  for  publication,  haa  been 
published  since  his  death,  and  affords  ample  materials  for 
judging  to  what  extent  her  influence  reached,  and  how  far 
her  lone  of  mind  is  reflected  in  his  works-t  An  entry  of 
Jdoc  lltli,  ItlOl,  bcf^ins :  '  I  have  still  fire  children  after  losing 
one:  four  daughters  and  a  boy  named  Alphonsc.  He  is  far 
{rom  mc  at  present,  to  begin  his  clatucal  education  at  Lyons. 

*  A  parollol  inriaoce  or  caatcnml  prilr,  well  oi  ill  foundod.  u  (liviia  ti^r  l^dy 
Ortgoty  in  her  iDt^rcotiiiK  Mconnt  of  *Aral>i  aiid  hi*  Uouwhotd':  'An  old 
woiiuu)  with  vhlta  hair,  dmnnl  in  llic  oomincin  coirntr;  failiinn — a  woollen 

Kttfonatiind  bluo  cotton  j»cl(ol—cami>  lnt»  tb»  rnnm  and  oc(niplt<d  hmwIfwilJi 
•  ehildna.  PiMoailj  wo  found  «ljn  wim  Amiil'x  inoth*r.  8lii>  ntxiko  with 
BTtal  vattn  and  vinuilf,  nclminlnii  lu  mid  tiilhiiiir  of  ber  son  with  ninch 
al^lina  aud  prfi)^  "  I  kiii  oiiljn  b-llali  ««iuiiu,'' alie  iiHiJ,"but  I  an  lli«nioih«c 
of  AhDml  AimbL"' 

t  *  Lp  Uauatorit  de  ma  UStK.  Arcs  endogtM^  eommeataicta,  el  ^Ougae.' 
Pan*.18T9. 

He 


He  is  &  gftfxl  and  amiable  child.     May  God  make  him  jmoui. 
wise,  Cbrulian, — tiiU  i>  what  I  most  ardenily  deiire  for  bim.' 

Tb«  two  books  which  she  studied  unceasingly  and  took  ax 
to  place  before  him,  were  the  'Confessions'  of  St.  AvffU&nr 
and  the  'Genie  du  ('hnstinniniie '  of  ChnteaabriaiM),  haAi 
whom  livl  been  recUimed  from  tl>c  cnx>TS  of  their  wajt  t^ 
inotbers. 

'Oct.  3, 1803.— I  liad  bronght  vilfa  me  tho  CanfesBtons  of  Sul 
Aagastinrt.  It  is  a  book  to  vhicb  1  take  very  Diitcli,  and  this  noniui 
I  saw  with  pleasure  that  Alpbonse  bad  opened  and  was  t««diiig  it  wb 
interest. 

*Doc.  17,  1803. — I  am  coneiantly  reeding  the  "  ConfoMJau'  d 
Sahit  Augustine.  It  is  qnito  a-yrcp^.  I  wi^b  to  imitate  Ssiali 
]Uanica  lo  fiir  as  iu  mo  lice,  and  b;  her  oxainplo  I  pra^,  and  fax 
nDCMsiiigljr,  for  mj  obililron.' 

In  September  1^6  she  goes  to  Mucon  (wliieh  vtu  his  htHir 
place),  to  meet  him  on  bis  return  from  college,  and  finds  him 
taller  and  stronger  than  she  esju'cleil. 

*  He  in,  murttovcr,  an  cicrllcnt  chilil :  tlio  Josntts,  his  mtftavi 
gpoak  highlj  of  fail!  fucnlticc:  bo  rotnnis  loaded  with  pnitm  ibS 
OTownit,  011(1  ho  is,  docpito  of  this,  vorj  loodcd.  What  pUasM  i 
Ktill  more  in  tfaat  hv  aiipcan  now  inclined  to  piety !  Mar  God  Uoa 
him,  and  preaervu  fur  liim  these  precious  gifU,  which  are  alouo  ca^aUv 
of  leaking  hJu  huppj-.' 

One  of  them,  modesty,  was  not  bis  distinctive  qualitv  at  be 
grow  Dp,  and  she  seems  to  bare  arrircd  at  an  ovaAaitj 
conclusion  on  this  point. 

'  I  bare  nreiont«d  Alphonnn  to  all  tlie  family  with  some  little  prids 
J  do  not  nitd  his  tone  as  gtintlu  as  I  sluinld  wiKb.  lamafniJtf 
eKtrnoging  biin  fn>in  nic,  wIiuri  bu  h>yt%  so  mtir.b,  br  sooldiag  Ui 
for  it,  and,  on  tbo  »llwrluuid,  I  am  afraid  of  npuiliiig  bus  brlooinDd 
deforenue.     JIfaii  Diea  f  how  difEeult  it  Ia  to  form  a  num  I 

The  diary  at>ound«  in  p^issages  of  sentiment  and  sensibtlilr, 
bearing  a  stiong  family  likcuesa  to  many  in  the  '  Alcdilatieot' 
and  tb«  '  Harmonies.' 

'  Sept.  1807. — I  enjoy  my  solitndn.  I  am  alnne  at  MiUy,  nA 
lay  children  and  luy  bdoko.  My  society  is  UaclniiKi  do  Sinpi-  t 
bare  taken  a  loug  walk  Ibix  uvciiing  on  the  monntain  of  Cm.  I W 
quitu  alooe:  it  is  tuy  dulight  to  wander  tbn«  alone  in  the  creoag 
at  this  seoeoD  of  the  yuir.  J  like  the  aatuinn  and  the  walks  witboal 
any  cooTerse  eieopt  with  my  oim  impresKiuua :  they  are  eraad  ■■  lb 
borizott,  and  fall  of  Cod.  Nature  iiupirce  a  thousand  nrSoctiaiis  tai 
a  kind  of  pleasing  melancholy.  1  know  not  what  it  is,  if  it  W  mI 
a  socret  eympalhy  of  onr  inSuitv  eoul  with  the  infinitude  of  the  wwb 
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>f  God.  Wbea  I  turn  bach  and  me  from  tbe  mooatain  beigfat  Uie  IiUIq 
i|)it  thftt  BbiucH  IQ  tho  chninbor  of  mj  cliUdien,  I  blcsu  I'roviduuoo 
for  bnving  ^Ttu  too  Uiia  stcludcd  aad  (juict  dmI  to  brood  over  llKim.' 

Ahbouf^h  LamitTtiiM^  inberii<-il  a  good  fortune  (50,000  franrs a 
je!tr),hesooti,«si«'wdl  known,  foil  Into  pciriintnrjcmbarTastiDent, 
uul  the  yoathful  inrguluritUtx  ibnt  Ici]  to  Uieni  wrrr  «ttributod 
to  tbo  in(tulg«noe  iil  bU  motber.  CuntieiouK  ihat  tltcm  was 
mmc  foimdatiuit  for  this  reproach,  slio  writes:  *I  bnVR  liern 
well  srol(li-d  -,  I  bave  sbed  m&uy  tears.  Alas,  to  own  tb<-  Irutb, 
llttfaDlU  of  my  cbild  are  my  faults.'  In  tbe  hope  of  repairin]^ 
them  she  undcrtouk  a  joiirocy  to  Paris  in  January  1S18, 
•Kompanied  b;  bcr  daughter  Eugt-nic,  bad  an  inlfrview  with 
bcTBon,  won  him  over  with  few  words,  'and  brought  bim  back 
to  the  wholesome  air  of  hi«  familv  and  native  country,  happy  at 
baring  robbed  the  miylcrn  Hnbrlon  of  its  prey.'  Dewribing, 
on  tiie  eve  of  a  visit  shortly  before  her  death  in  1K2!^,  the  pains 
h«  had  taken  tu  coltect  presents  for  her  and  hi*  sisters,  be  says  : 
'Alas,  it  was  little  in  return  for  all  the  privations  1  had  caused 
hrr  in  my  youth,  the  jewels  of  which  she  bad  stripped  herself, 
eren  m  (lie  rings  on  her  fingers,  to  procure  roe  a  relaxation,  a 
jiiaisey,  a  pleasure,  or  tu  hide  one  of  my  faults  from  ttie  just 
ieiwity  of  my  family." 

For  some  unexplained  reason,  M.  de  Lescure  makes  no 
■Dentton  of  the  mother  of  Victor  Hugo,  who  seldom  misses  an 
"Pponuoity  of  expatiating  on  his  obligations  to  bcr.  Thus, 
io  ibc  opening  page  of '  Let  Feuillcs  d'Aiitomnc ; ' 

'Jo  TouB  dirw  peul-^tro  qnelque  jour 
Quel  tail  por..  quo  d«  soina,  que  du  vtenx,  quo  d'aotoor, 
I'rixligni^  pour  ma  vio  on  naieaant  coodamn^, 
iruut  fait  deuE  fois  I'enfant  do  ma  mite  obatln^O^ 
Ange.  qui  sur  trois  fils  attach^  )k  bm  pfts 
£pMidait  son  amour  ot  no  tneeimit  poa.' 

A  colloquy  between  Madame  Hugo  and  \'ictor  is  giren  by  a 
biographer,  to  show  the  habits  of  strict  obedience  in  which  he 
anil  his  brothers  were  brought  up, 

Tfaero  wero  sororal  fruit  trvc«  in  th«  garden,  Init  tlmr  woio  fof 
bidden  to  touch  tlio  fruit  "And  thoMe  thai  fall?"  askod  HDg<K 
"You  will  leave  them  on  tho  gronuil."  "And  tlio«o  that  rot!"" 
"  Ton  will  let  thrill  rol."  The  tianlun  of  thoir  nrxt-dour  notghboor, 
the  a&troDomer  I^lcuid^,  was  oiilr  Moporated  from  tlicim  by  a  trellia, 
U)d  be  pnjioscd  to  oonstniEt  a  fi-iiev  tu  k^P  out  the  cliitilreii.     "  Bo 

nder  no  Mann."  raid  thu  uoUier,  "  tliuy  will  not  paat  the  boundary ; 

baxe  forbidden  them."  '• 


*  Alfred  Baibon,  *  Victor  Hugo  ot  koi  lcm)i(.'    Patii,  ISSl.  p.  82. 
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Although  the  wife  of  one  of  N^apolcon's  f^ncTals,  the  tm  > 
rojalUl,  and  the  (I  c  term  in  At  ion  of  hrr  clinmrlrr  at  well  u  hrr 
ovpmiling  (iomrstic  influence  arc  shown  by  the  nilopUaa  of 
her  opinions  hy  tlic  *otx  in  Um  enrltcit  »(  his  juvitnile  aUeaipb 
At  vttrse.  'All  thrsr,*  any*  the  bi(>)i;T:i{>h<-r,  *  itre  in  tome  put 
the  echo  of  the  mnternni  instruction,  lh«  result  of  veomtiMi 
for  the  mother  who,  ndureil  Mtu«,  diciatt^  not  the  rhyme,  tni 
the  ideas.  The  son  Lad  neither  the  right  nor  the  power  t* 
reason  with  her.  He  could  not  suppose  then  that  she  Isujbi 
him  anything  but  the  truth.'  His  political  tcadcQcr  at  tbu 
lime  was  expressed  in  a  line  : — 

'Qnuid  on  bait  Ics  tjnvns,  on  dmt  aimer  I«b  rois.' 

In  1817,  he  was  it  candidnt«  for  the  poetical  prize  ^'a 
annually  by  the  Academy ;  tliv  subject  being,  *Le  iMnhctiri}^ 
procure  I'etude  dans  loutes  ics  situations  de  la  vie.'  He  did  tat 
gain  the  prixe ;  but  at  the  public  reading  of  the  minpriiif 
poems,  his  was  the  most  loudly  and  w^rniiy  applaiKled,  Uti  ■ 
mark  of  approbation  was  about  to  be  be&lowod  by  the  jvAgct 
when  an  unexpected  difficulty  was  raited  by  the  couplet: — 

'Hoi,  qui  toujoora  fuyaut  lea  cil^s  et  1m  couis, 
De  troU  liutrea  &  peine  ai  tu  finir  lo  ooure.* 

It  was  deemed  incrtnlible  that  such  verse*  should  have  b«» 
written  by  a  lad  of  fifteen,  and  the  ciinimendatoty  tepnd 
b^nn  :  *  Si  vcritablement  .M.  Hugo  ii'a  que  cet  iigc,  TAcadcime 
lui  doit  son  cncouraeemenl.'  The  indignant  muLber  hurried  to 
the  reporter,  M.  Raynouard,  lo  couiphiiu  of  this  insuldog 
expression  of  doubt,  and.  receiving  an  unsatisfactory  explanaliMi, 
she  went  at  once  for  her  son  at  his  pentioa  :  '  Come  with  n>e.  I 
want  lo  show  you  lo  those  gentlemen  who  accuse  you  of  beta; 
nn  old  man.  I  have  the  register  of  your  birth  tn  my  pocket' 
'I'his  was  decisive,  and  the  sole  excuse  which  M.  Ka^-noiunl 
had  to  offer  was  tliat  lu^  could  not  foresee  so  improbable  nn  iKmt- 
renoe.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Chateaubriand  is  supposed  0> 
hare  exclaimed  :  '  Cet  enfant  est  un  enfant  sublime.' 

In  February  ll^l'J  Madame  Hugo  was  confined  in  her  bed  ^ 
a  dongerniis  iliness,  and  her  tno  sons  took  it  by  turns  lo  sit  tp 
with  her  through  the  night.      Victor  had  announced  .tn  inH-ntiso 
to  write  on  '  The  Kestoration  of  the  Statue  of  Henry  the  Fonrlt.' 
which  ha<l  recently  b<tcn   installed  on  the  Pont  Neuf,  and 
evening  the  atlced  him  if  he  had  sent  in  bia  ecsay,  the 
following  being  the  last  on  which  it  could  be  rcorind. 
owned  ihal  he  had  forgotten  nil  about  it  in  his  aoxietr,  *^ 
after  gently  scolding  him  she  fell  asleep.     He  set  la  work  ■' 
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nee,  aitd  when  morning  broke  presented  her  witl)  tbe  ode, 
bich  ranks  amuiigit  tlie  mo*t  niinarknlilc  of  hli  ofliition*. 
he  died  in  June  lljl!l,  wlien  be  vnut  under  twenty,  but  bcr 
iflaence  survived.  She  was  an  admirer  and  oouitxnt  reader  of 
'ollnire,  and  it  was  from  her  tbat  be  is  tbou^tit  to  have  in* 
icrited  bis  dislike  to  priests  and  monks,  whom  be  is  never  tired 
if  miirizing. 
No  writer  who  has  attained  to  eminence  was  more  indebted 
maienial  influence,  or  more  eager  to  acknowledge  it,  than 
bmondL  Indeed,  disappointed  at  tlie  in>success  of  hit  e*rlicst 
i^s,  be  was  more  than  once  on  the  point  of  abnndnning  tho 
iterarj  career,  and  was  with  difficully  induced  to  pcrserere  by 
ic  animated  remonstrances  of  bis  moiber : — 

*  Ohccr  np,  my  child  t  Eloctrifjr  yowMlf  bf  all  possible  means — 
f  oonne,  all  tbat  are  honoumble  and  saro.  Dear  child  t  I  oihnrt 
oa,  I  ooRJiire  yoa,  do  n«t  suflor  Tour  heart  to  bo  oppresaod  hy 
!ia  ooDtiamtioa  yon  oncouat«r :  they  are  the  nocoeaary  consoqnoneu 
if  tbe  tnde  of  anthorsbip ;  all  ntithnrv  begin  with  them.  ...  I  will 
lot  raffer  yon  to  apcolc  ill  of  the  rooation  of  men  of  lotfera.  Ooine, 
St  me  teaeh  you  to  look  at  thingH  >in  tiio  Kiinity  Kiibi ;  and  if  jou 
BUB  Ihi*  from  mo,  giro  mo  the  credit  of  it  before  the  irorld.  No 
loubt  tbe  niun  of  lottora  is  loaded  with  his  particninr  boithon,  sinoe 
tvay  vocation  liaK  its  omi ;  but  enlinarily  tie  bf-an  a  siiialler  port 
if  the  comtaim  hiirdien  than  othcnt :  hii  i*  only  initin.'ctly  aSiwleil 
J  Ibe  fft*t  ahocks  of  life:  trouble — that  in,  vrtirk — iii  uuu  of  bia 
lAMoies :  itx  reward  in  nftcn  doable  and  nf  winning  sweelueaa.  lu 
icl,  if  I  liad  to  livu  over  again  and  to  uhoose,  I  iroold  adopt  thu 
itet«7  life  aa  tbe  happiovt.' 

The  reaction  produced  by  tbe  publication  of  the  first  two 
olnmrs  of  bis  *  History  of  the  Italian  Republics  of  the  Middle 
Ages'  was  to  marked,  that  she  began  to  fear  that  bis  head, 
Fspecinlly  in  the  intoxicating  atmosphere  of  Coppet,  would  be 
turned  ;  and  slie  writes  to  warn  him  against  platting  a  too  im- 
plicit confidence  in  Madame  de  Siaijl  and  llc^iijainin  Constant. 
She  strongly  deprecates  the  sceptiol  tone  which  at  that  time 
vas  popular  with  them. 

'LcKTo  aloDo  the  Trinity,  tho  Virgin,  and  the  Saints :  aa  for  tho 
.  kjority  of  thoeo  who  are  attncbod  to  tltis  doctrine,  they  are  the 
wliniuu  which  raetain  tho  cdilico;  it  will  cmmble  if  you  shatter 
IwnL  And  what  will  bcconio  of  the  souls  whom  you  will  liave 
lenrived  of  b]1  ooiwdation  luid  all  hope?  Promiao  mo  at  luaal, 
leiure  publishing,  to  coiisidt  some  pcnnii  of  judgnont  not  belonging 
u  the  court  of  Mudune  do  Stnei.  She  ean  bear  boKtility:  sbo 
laa  so  many  adorent!  Bat  yttn,  you  would  Ui  emlnttvrei),  would 
nflbr,  would  pine  away,  and  I  cannot  oudurw  tlut  thought  of  that.' 

Vol.  IS5.— A'ff.  310.  2  O  When 
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Whtni  he  wrote  to  ann'>unc(!  tiint  he  had  agreed  to  forni  onr  of 
the  sudT  wliit^h  n.-u  to  e«:art  Madame  de  Stael  to  Itair,  kit 
mother  repIicN: — 

'  Ait  ^a!  So  yon  ant  going  to  travel  iritb  MmImdo  de  Sta& 
n  bappincM  to  have  nich  n  compiiitioii  1  But  take  care!  It  u 
•hort  marriago:  alnufs  togotber,  yon  mo  too  Dimeh  of  each 
the  dofocto  find  DO  comer  to  hide  in:  u  «])oilt  child  of  nal 
the  world,  liko  her,  ought  certaiulj  to  hate  hcc  uttendnott 
naming,  for  mom«Dbt  of  fatigue  oiid  eDnai ;  and  I  know  a 
poraun  who  grown  rcKtivfi  wbou  a  loak  U  imposed  upon  htm 
peopla  bo  likos.  This  oerioiu  p<:T«on,  Ibenfora,  will  bare  the  . 
doly  of  opening  bia  eyca  to  hia  owu  dufocta^  in  order  to  n^nuM 
and  of  kM-ping  them  Bliiodj  fiiod  om  lh«  defeote  of  hia  coaqwa* 
You  may  bum  already  learnt  yonr  port.  No  matter :  a  Impti 
nbearsid  irill  be  require-! ;  and  if  I  could  fiad  the  fiury  ring  *\aA 
pricbcd  tho  fin^-cr  eT«ry  tim«  the  wearer  wm  about  to  Mmnitt 
&ult,  I  would  fieud  it  to  you  aa  an  additional  fieourity.' 

She  satirically'  suggests  the  iuipossibitily  of  Madame  de  Sci^i 
pouring  forth  her  wealth  of  thoughts  and  images  in  an^'  hngop 
but  her  own : — 

■ "  Sbo  My  what  Bbo  ha«  to  ny  in  Tialian ! "  ImpoflsiUa  B 
will  he  rain  for  bor  to  tmdontana  it,  to  know  it,  to  r«ad  Dutt 
better  than  tbrco-fourths  of  bis  ooaalryBicit :  sbo  wUI  Mmr  U 
in  all  tliQ  bingnagc  ooougb  to  keep  up  tbo  ooDTonatioQ  aba  vt 
quirex.  Ilow  arc  wordit  to  bo  mado  when  the  ■ontimmta  and  ifeM 
are  still  to  bo  haru'i  Ton  will  see  that  Rhe  will  not  liko  Itabt 
pron  any  betler.  HowUTer,  iiho  will  he  admired,  sho  will  bcoK 
the  rage.' 

The  predictioa  was  verified  to  the  letter.  'MailamedeSts^' 
writes  Siimondi  from  Kome,  '  pleases  ererywhere,  but  sbe  foAi 
nothing  which  pirmcs  her.  She  is  irritated  by  this  •onvo*' 
language,  which  resoumU  only  to  aaj  nothing.  In  the  portiTi 
of  which  they  niiike  so  uiuch,  she  finds  no  idea*,  and  in  the  co*' 
reraation  no  seiitiiuonls.'  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  shortly  i^ 
wards,  he  draws  a  parallel  beiwM-n  his  mother  and  his  feltn*- 
trarcllcr,  in  which  be  assigns  to  Madame  de  Stael  the  superioti^ 
in  genius  and  nit,  but  declares  hJs  mother  to  be  no  way  iaTeria' 
In  her  in  delicacy,  sensibility,  or  imagination.  *  Sbe  baatskct 
(Madame  de  Stai;!)  hollow  in  justness  of  thought^  in  sound, 
of  principle,  and  in  a  purity  of  soul  which  has  an  inlVnile  cbsn 
in  advanced  age.' 

By  nuy  of  preparation  for  his  eloquent  tribute  to  MadM^ 
Guizot  (n^e  Bonieel),  the  mother  of  the  statesman  and  •«lk«>'. 
M.  lie  Lcscure  mode  what  he  calls  a  pilgrimage  to  her  sbii*^ 
meaning  her  portiait  bjr  Ar;  Scbcffer,  who  has  painted  kff  i" 
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mourning  on  a  purple  ground,  with  n  folio  Bible  open  at 
pr  side. 

'  This  portnit  is  kt  oooo  n  grokt  m^  of  ut  uid  ft  gnai  peg*  of 
■rinte  find  doine«tie  life.  Ho  vihrnn  IL  Ouiaiot  bapjuly  teraied  the 
•iiitv  of  BonU,  hu,  iu  ftct,  dupiotod  in  it,  iti  >  fuoo  both  Uk«  uid 
ypical,  the  history  uf  »  koh],  of  n  life,  vf  u  family.  .  .  .  Uow  ad* 
BunUu  the  art  capaljlu  of  suiziiig,  of  ouuceulTAtiDg,  of  Jiriug  in  a 
ttn^a  tmage,  the  sympalbbtic  vhamclon  of  au  csutiro  utistcnco  loll  of 
ricivitadcB,  so  ns  to  enable  ctou  those  who  have  aeiw  known  Ihfi 
)rigi«I,  to  distinguish  aud  compKihcnd  what  there  wae  in  hn*  of  har- 
iiotiii:Kaodcontn)st«,of  oLairaiu  the  gravity,  of  grace  in  thonnitilicity, 
)f  awMtocM  in  the  ttrcngth,  of  malice  in  liie  goednosa,  of  ]ivcbu*M«  in 
lie  melancholy,  of  smiles  in  the  tear^of  happiaeae  intho  Bdvcniity! ' 

A  coonoiiMur  who  could  nee  all  ibU  in  a  picture  ™iKl>t 
compete  with  ibe  inierpretcr  of  Lord  Burleigh's  nod  tn  '  Tbc 
Crilit;;'  but  many  of  the  excellent  qualitiea  which  M,  dcLcscuin 
luppojtn  himself  (o  have  seen  in  the  portrait  were  recognixed 
ind  admired  in  the  original  by  those  wh"  knew  her  best,  M|ie- 
Dially  by  her  e<.difhrat('d  son.  Hrr  huilmnd,  a  victim  uf  the 
Revolution,  dieil  on  the  «-atTuld,  April  rith,  1794,  leaving  her 
S  widow  of  twenty-nine  with  two  sons  ;  the  eldcitt,  Francis  (born 
October  nm),  being  under  seven.  At  soon  as  she  recovered 
roiQ  the  sboek,  she  gave  up  hvr  whole  time  and  thoughts  to 
heir  education,  ebo^iin^  Geneva  as  aflbrding  most  facilities 
or  the  mental  and  mor.iI  (mining  she  thought  Ix'st.  It  was 
of  the  strictest  kind,  bas>od  upon  the  Calvinislie  ditiripline  and 
treed,  and  carried  out  under  her  personal  supcrinteniience. 

*  She  efltabUshed  heraolf  in  a  nnall  houiie,  opposite  that  inhabited 
bj  the  professor  charged  with  the  edaoation  uf  her  aooa ;  she  was 
pvemot  stall  tbeirleasons,  she  took  part  in  all  th«ir  tasks,  she  studied 
nth  snd  for  her  children.  At  limes,  In  winto',  wbcn  their  little 
■audit  wcTO  cOTored  nith  cliilblains,  tlxar  laAks  wen«  written  st  Ihoir 
dictation  by  thcdr  mother.  My  father  has  preaervwi  Bovend  oopy- 
bookM  in  her  huidwritiu^  .  .  .  They  took  Leeaons  in  liding,  swim- 
mins,  and  drawing.  At  the  same  time,  she  had  thorn  taught  a  trade, 
ni  Ue  nrinciplcs  uf  liouseoan,  to  nhich  the  overthrow  of  French 
9ocii.-ty  had  given  a  practical  importaneo.  Francis  bocomo  a  skilful 
ntrjnutcr  and  an  exectlont  tamer.'  * 

ft  was  her  wish  that  he  should  adopt  the  profession  of  all 
wlvocate,  and  keep  to  it  nithuut  diverging  into  literatgre  or 
politics;  and  even  when  he  had  attained  ihe  highest  diiitinction 
in  each,  the  pride  with  which  she  followed  his  career  was  largely 
miD}{led  wiili  onsicly  and  fear.     When  (October  29th,  1840), 


•  UaikiDO  >]•  Wtu,  nteGuisut, '  Uoaaieur  Guisot  iJiiB*  as  EuniUe  et  stee MS 
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A\nct\y  after  I<^i»vI^g  tli«  Tui[eri«,  li«  cmine  to  annoance  Is 
thai  be  Jiad  acci-]>l«l  (be  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affair*,  hrr  I 
ezcUmation  was,  '  How  could  you  have  bcctjiIi'iI  *a(i  » 
biuthen  ?  '  'I  ihought  it  was  my  dut;/  was  llir  tt-pty,  anil  At 
said  no  more.  Shortly  after  hit  rctam  from  bis  EnglUi  a- 
bassy,  he  writes — 

■  Wliat  do  I  now  owe  to  7011  ?  Wlmt  yon  did  for  me  wben  I  m  ' 
efaild,  Mwl  bud  iiu  limgtT  a  fatluir,  you  aro  doing  now  for  my  cIhUri 
idut  faavo  DO  louf^r  t,  niotlitir.  Tbaro  ara  in  you  two  thingi,  it- 
exhftaatible  iuQuitu  leiidcruosa,  aud  courage.  Yon  have  bonw  jm 
own  lliala  wiibout  britnkiug  down;  yon  help  tno  to  bcu  dIk 
Always  in  all  tbiags,  de&reat  Uamnia,  yon  aid  me,  yon  Baoood  aw-' 

There  was  a  striking  physical  rescmblanre  bclwern  the  inalbo 
and  son,  so  striking  that  M,  de  Lcsca re,  deprecating  anj  in*- 
rerent  tendency  to  mirth,  suggests  that,  if  M.  Guitot  la  ai- 
ranced  age  had  put  on  the  old  lady's  cap  and  gown,  be  mi^ 
have  been  taken  for  her.  She,  however,  nilli  reference  to  mi 
oratorical  gifts,  repeatedly  told  him  :  '  Vou  have  your  tileit 
from  your  father :  if  he  bad  lived,  he  would  bare  made  a  vaiM 
in  the  world.'  When  M,  Guizol,  on  the  breaking  out  of  li» 
Keviilution  of  1 848,  came  to  England  wilb  bis  family,  she  a«U 
not  be  persuaded  to  remain  behind  ;  and  on  arriving  In  LoaiUs 
and  finding  herself  once  again  with  her  son  and  grandcbildrto, 
she  cried  out,  *  Now  I  can  die.'  Her  small  remains  of  viulin 
bad  been  eibausted  by  the  jountey,  and  she  breathed  her  last  » 
few  days  afteiwaids,  March  SIsl,  1^48,  in  bcr  eighty-tbird  yeal. 

We  pass  by  a  natural  transition  from  Gnixot  to  Thiers,  <>b« 
is  not  iDcntioDcd  by  M.  de  Lescure,  but  one  of  his  biogmpben. 
M.  Frank,  after  stating  that  by  his  mother  be  was  related  li 
Andri^  and  .Marie-Joseph  Ch^nier,  exclaims:  *  VVliat  a  motba 
was  this  cousin  of  Andni  Cheniert  How  devoted,  foreaceinp 
attentive  to  develop  in  her  son  the  happy  natural  gifia  whid 
nature  had  beitowcd  upon  him  \  She  spared  neither  time  act 
tnmble.     She  waa  bb  master,  his  professor,  his  Fgerix.' 

*  At  the  conclusion  of  this  first  period  of  my  life,'  tin 
Gibbon,  *  I  am  tempted  to  enter  a  protest  ngajrut  the  trite  snJ 
lavish  praise  of  the  happiness  of  our  boyish  years,  whitb  a 
ct^ocd  with  90  much  alTnctation  in  the  world.  That  hanpbot 
I  have  never  known:  that  lime  I  have  never  remlted ;  »»i 
were  my  poor  aunt  still  alive,  she  would  bear  testUDMiy  lo  (^ 
early  and  eonstaot  uniformity  of  my  sentiments.'  Somewbit 
hastily,  we  think,  Sainte-Beuve  founds  an  entire  theory  on  tlii* 
passage :  '  Gibbon  is  eager  to  point  out  that  be  never  koev  ibe 
happiness  of  childhood.     I   have  already  dnwa  sttenlioa  ^ 

this 


lit  pt^culiarltv  in  Voloej :  those  to  wboro  hare  been  wanting 
[tkii  maientul  solicituclr,  itiis  first  down  and  blossom  of  tender 
cctioDi  this  canfiued  and  pcnetriiting  charm  uf  nucent  im- 
jiretsioDs,  are  more  euil^v  than  atben  denuded  of  the  sentiment 
[of  religion.'  They  are  also,  lie  contends,  commonly  found 
Tvrautiiig  in  )^nuine  srnsibilitv,  the  sensibility  of  the  heart,  u 
[ooDirailittinguitbml  from  that  of  the  imagination  or  the  poetic 
httmperamenl.  Tlie  softening  influence  of  woman,  bDwever, 
l«u  not  wanting  to  Gibbon  at  tbc  period  wbcn  it  was  most 
ajMrrativelj'  required: — 

'  To  pnasTTe  uti  to  rear  w)  fmit  ■  being,  the  moit  lunder  tmidai^ 
IN  Bcareely  siitB<u«nt:  and  ray  mothi^H  attuotton  vena  ramewhat 
DfCVtod  by  her  friMjuuul  prugnauoiiis,  by  an  eielusavi-  j^u^sion  for  her 
,  and  by  thu  dinaiiibtiuu  of  titv  wurld,  in  whioU  hia  taeto  and 
rity  obliged  her  to  mingle.  But  the  iii»t«niftl  office  vas  mp- 
litd  by  my  aont,  Hiffi  Catherine  Purlen,  at  whose  name  I  fool  a  tear 
of  gratitflilo  trickling  down  my  cheek.  A  Uf<a  of  oelibticy  tranHforrcd 
her  ncBnt  affection  to  hor  aiater'a  first  child.  My  wcakocen  cicitod 
bcr  pity.  Her  attachment  waa  fortified  by  labour  and  succccm  ;  and 
if  there  be  any,  as  I  trust  there  are  eome,  who  rcjoico  that  I  lire,  to 
that  dear  and  excollont  woman  they  must  hold  thenudTos  indebted.' 

More  pliiusible  examples  of  the  theory  will  be  found  in 
Voltaire,  Byron,  and  Mirabeau,  '  It  has  been  snid,  and  1 
belicre  it,'  continues  Saintc-Bcuve,  'that  the  woman  who  gare 
birth  to  the  two  Comcillca  had  the  great  soul,  the  elevated 
rriind,  the  severe  manners ;  that  she  resembled  the  mother  of  the 
(jracchi;  that  thev  were  women  of  the  same  stu/T.  On  tlte 
other  hand,  the  mother  of  young  Artiuet — clever,  jesting,  co- 
qvetU,  and  yd/aitle— belokeiHtt  in  every  feature  the  genius  of  her 
ion.'  M.  de  Lescnre  clenches  the  oonclusioa  by  adding :  '  The 
one  thing  wanting  to  Voltaire  to  be  a  lost  man  (perdu)  was  to 
bare  a  bad  mother.  He  had  one — egoist,  frivolous,  pleasure- 
loring,  sceptical,  like  himself.  He  did  not  liave  ber  long. 
He  was  only  seven  when  she  died.  Hut  lie  speaks  of  ber  wilh- 
oot  respi-cl,  without  piety,  without  shame.  He  never  bad  a  tear 
for  her  as  a  poet  nor  as  a  son.  Her  memory  only  inspires  him 
wilb  pleasaitlries  which  be  could  never  have  risked,  without 
getting  his  ears  boxed,  on  the  memorjr  of  the  motlier  of 
another.'  " 

It  could  not  be  said  of  Byron  that  he  had  ito  tear  for  his 
mothcT  AS  a  poet  or  a  son.  In  a  letter  announcing  her  death 
(Aug.   1st,  18U)    he    says:    'I    now  feel  llie  truth    of  Gray's 

Sm  Aa  i«Ha  In '  (Knnss  MupIUH,'t.  zIt.  p.  300;  la  wU^  iObl  IrrevoitBea 
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obspnration,  "that  wr  can  oniv  liavt  «nfi  motbtr."     P«wc  W 
with  hrr!'     She  iUmI   nt    Ncwsteiul,  aud   her    waitmj[-wom«i 
pufing  the  n>i>m  nhore  she  l.iv  heard  u  sound  *a  of  aomi-  nue 
sighing  heavilv  from  nilliin;    and    oa  entering  th^  chiuiibu, 
fuund,   ((»  her  turprise,   Bjron   sitting;   in  ifap  dark  b«i(lc  Ck 
bed.     On  her  repieienting  to  him  the  weakii«u  of  tliui  gWing 
nay    to    RTivt,     he     burst    into    tears    and    rxcltiimed,    'Ob, 
Mrs,  By,  I   had  but  one  friend  in  ihr  world,  and  »he  U  Ronr!' 
These  morbid  bursts  nffonl   no  crilerinn  of  bis  hahiiual  Half 
uf   feeling;.     Their   ordinAry    intercourse,    to    judge    from  ha 
letter*,  was  ctdd  and  constrained.     He  frequently  addresses  btr 
as  'Dear  Madam,'  and  hi*  youthful  rerollcelions  dwell  mow 
on  her  defects  of  judi;ment  and  temper  than  on  brr  tendenKK 
One  of  the  most  striking  pa&ss<>r3  of  the  Memoir  ronluMM 
Moore  and  destroyed  by  him  was  wberr,  8I>!■.^king  of  bis  o*ii 
si^nsitireness  on  the  subject  of  bis  deformrd  fool,  Hyron  deacribtJ 
the  feeling  of  horror  and  humiliation  that  i:ame  over  him,  vba 
his  mother,  in  one  uf  her  fits  uf  passion,  called  him  '  a  U>ne 
bral.'*     The  o|)euiug  scene  of  'The  Defonned  Transfonixil' 
vna  obriously  suggested  by  this  incident : — 

'  Bertha.  Chnt,  bnschback  t 
'  Antold.  I  iras  bom  BO,  motl»r. 
'  lifrtha.  Out, 

Thou  iuonbns  I    Tbon  nightmaro  I ' 

Bjron,  as  Moore  relates,  did  not  follow  bis  mothrr's  retnaio) 
lo  tlic  grave.  On  the  morning  of  the  funeral,  he  stoo<l  lookiot 
from  the  abbey  door  at  the  prucrssion,  till  the  whole  had  moiM 
off;  (hen,  turning  to  young  Kushton,  who  was  tbe  only  ptisM 
left,  besides  himself,  he  desired  him  to  fetch  the  sparring  dam. 
and  proceeded  to  bis  usual  exercise  with  the  lad.  Mrs.  Bytso 
was  short  and  stout,  and  he  says  in  *  Don  Juan  :*  '  I  hatf  * 
dumpy  woman ;'  althougb  this,  it  has  been  suggested,  n 
meant  to  lease  the  Countess  Guicdoli,  nboso  legs  were  tu  slton 
that  she  sat  nearly  as  high  as  she  stood. 

The  remark  of  Gray  to  wbirh  Byron  alludes  occiin  in  * 
letter  to  Mr.  Nicbolls,  in  which  Gray  says  he  has  '  discorwrf 
K  thing  very  little  known,  which  is,  that  in  one's  whole  life  aw 
can  never  liare  any  more  than  a  tingle  mother.  Vou  may  tiuA 
ibis  is  obvious  and  (what  you  call)  a  trilc  obtervation.  Yoa  sB 
a  green  gosling!  I  was  at  the  same  age  (very  near)  as  wise* 
you,  and  yet  I  Dcver  discovered  this  (with  full  evidetwe  ^ 
conviction,  I  meoui)  till  it  was  loo  late.  It  is  thirteen  years  ^ 
anil  terms  but  as  yerterday,  and  every  day  I  live  it  sinks  drtj* 
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heart.'  Masun  nild*,  tliat  he  KRldom  mcntionrd  his 
kwtlwr  without  a  sigb.  Hr  \\a/A  nm])li!  gntuudx  for  indulging 
In  the  most  (trateful  iLfollectiuus  uf  lit-r.  He  was  tmi;  of  Iwclrc 
diiWrcn,  all  of  whom,  excejil  bimseir,  died  in  infancj'  of 
KuffiM-niion  from  fuln«sa  of  blood.  '  lie  would  have  died  like 
the  jvii,  hud  she  not  with  the  conra^  rpmarkftblc  in  one  of 
jbri  »ei,  and  williul  to  very  trniicr  »  parent,  rcnturcd  to  open 
^  rein  with  her  own  hand,  whit^h  instantly  ri-mnvrd  the 
jPtroxt'sm.'  Anotbi-r  biographt-r,  Mitfonl,  status  that  when 
fCtay  a  father,  a  tradesman  in  siraitenud  circumstance*,  <-ould 
'Ml  or  would  not  defray  the  exj>ens*»  of  Ui«  education  at  IClon 
■nd  Cunbrid<^,  she  supplied  the  necewwy  funds  out  of  ibe 
pmiags  of  her  own  industry.  How  she  contrived  to  do  this 
B  left  unexplained. 

Alirabeau  was  even  more  unfortunate  in  bis  mother  than 
^^ron  or  Voltairt.-;  for  hex  consLuit  quarrels  with  hi*  fathiT, 
b  which  he  aidt-iX  by  turn*  with  each,  ended  by  placing  him 
p  Wd  terms  with  both  purcnls.  Hi*  want  of  respect  for  ber 
I  sufficiently  shown  by  the  defence  or  apology  he  made  fiM 
Bf.  He  actually  draws  a  parallel  between  her  and  Ninon  de 
f  Eodtw,  and  says  that  the  same  allowances  must  be  made  for 
■CM. 


I  *  It  was  NtnoD  wbo  sfticl  that  »ho  thanked  God  ortirjr  croning  for 
^  minil  {arprity,  and  prayed  ovory  morning  to  bo  Mrud  from  tho 
nvn  of  her  buurt.  I  my  rtron  that  my  poor  motiivr  may  be  l«s 
llymed  at  tho  word.     But  what  did  Ninon  imdurntond  by  tim  emirs 

har  heart  V  .  .  .  Kly  poor  mothor  lias  otbiv  ineonrenienoea  etill  to 

I  b<xa  her  coimtitution,  almo«t  u  ficn  at  at  twenty.     Tliero  aro 

hfi  nvagea  of  the  luiAgiuation,  wbitji,  when  no  lunger  divsrted  by 

I  senses,  lead  cctl«i!n  tvomuu  iutu  esccMcs  of  anreaaun  aneh  as  do 
>  mDch  harm  to  the  unfertnuate  whom  wo  commiserate.'  * 

Tlie  Bailli  de  Alirabeau,  the  younger  brother  of  the  Marquis, 
fTitcs  to  bim  many  years  after  the  marriage  :  '  Vou  hare  allied 
pnrself  to  a  woman  who,  without  any  of  the  attractions  of  her 
R,  has  all  its  vices  and  all  the  vices  of  our  sex  into  tlie 
R^ain,'  The  Marquts,  thn  husband,  writes  sulMrqurntly  to 
fC  sepatatiiin  :  '  The  twenty  years  tliiit  I  have  passtnl  with  (his 
foman  have  been  twenty  years  of  suppressed  anger.'  Still  he 
W  pass  nearly  twenty  year*  with  bi-r,  and  they  bad  no  less 
wn  eleven  children,  whose  legitimacy  was  never  in  dispute, 
tkc  oould  not  therefore  have  been  so  utterly  destitute  of 
itntctire  qualities,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  she  was 

^  *  L(B  UinitKaiu.'     Pu  Lueii  d?  Lomiais,  de  VAmiimla  Fnafsln.    Paiu 
Ttone  8.  cb.  nn. 
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a  bwl  motker,  anil  mav  iw\y  be  held  answerable  in  pan  foe  ^ 
aberrations  of  tlie  most  famous  of  her  sons. 

Mirabeau  had  a  very  remarkable  paternal  graixlinotfacr. 
Speaking  of  his  own,  Lord  Brougbam  says :  *  So  much  U>r  ny 
paternal  grandmother;  but  I  ahonld  be  must  un^atef^j  if  I 
■Aid  nothing  of  tny  otiier  grandtnotber.  Dr.  Robertson'*  iitur, 
for  to  hiT  I  owe  all  my  tuccen  in  lif«.  From  my  eartim 
infancy  till   I  left  College,  Mith  the  exception  of  the  tim«  m 

Iiaued  at  Brougbano  with  my  totor,  I  was  her  eompaoioo. 
temarkablc  for  beauty,  but  far  morv  for  a  mascaline  intellect 
and  clear  understanding,  she  instilled  into  mc  from  my  cradle 
the  stiongrst  desire  for  information,  and  the  first  principle*  «f 
that  p<rri(rvi-rnnc4T  in  the  piirsnit  of  evt^TV  kind  of  knoolofp 
which,  more  than  any  natural  talenln  I  may  |N>s*e3»,  Las  eoabM 
me  to  stick  to,  and  to  accomplish — bovr  far  successfully  it  is  nU 
for  me  to  auy — every  task  I  ever  undertook.'  • 

Chateaubriand,  in  the  'Memoirca  d'Outic-Tombc,'  psn 
a  warm  tribute  to  bis  mother's  memory,  and  statca  that  hb 
wavering  faith  in  Christianity  was  fixed  by  her. 

'  The  filial  ton<lei'Qcss  which  I  rotainod  for  UadanM  do  Cbataw- 
biiand  was  profound.  My  infancy  and  my  youth  wore  iiitiiBalalj 
connected  with  tho  memory  of  my  mothsr.  All  that  I  knew  oiaa 
fn>m  her.  The  idea  of  having  poisoned  the  old  a^ts  of  tho  wotaa 
who  bad  borne  mo  in  her  bosom  luloil  mo  with  despair.  I  flang<riA 
horror  into  the  (ire  the  "  Esiuy  on  R<: volutions,"  a»  tho  tnatromeBt  rf 
my  crime.  It'  it  had  been  poeeihlo  for  me  to  annihilato  tho  tro^  I 
w(]uld  bavu  dnnn  bo  without  luxitutton.  I  did  nut  racuver  from  Itf 
dintretui  till  th*!  thought  struck  mo  uf  cx[iiating  thin  work  by  a  reli^OU 
werk.     Such  was  tho  origin  of  the  "  Qeuius  of  Christianity." ' 

In  the  preface  to  the  'Genius  of  Christianity,'  be  says  tbst 
his  mother,  on  her  death-bed,  charged  one  of  lua  sJstert  la 
recal  him  to  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  brought  vf. 
He  was  then  oo  his  travels,  and  tho  sister's  letter,  cominuni* 
rating  and  enforcing  the  dying  parent's  last  wish,  did  not  mjk 
him  till  the  writer  was  dead.  'These  two  wishes  rising  £rooi 
the  tomb,  this  second  d<Mth  starving  as  an  intrrprcter  of  tfe 
first,  overwhelmed  me.  I  became  a  Christian.  1  did  notyirliL 
1  own,  to  great  sujfernuturul  lights :  my  conviction  came  (n* 
the  heart:   I  wept,  and  I  believed.' 

All  readers  of  I'opo  are  familiar  with  the  touching  lines  is 
the  '  Prologue  to  the  Satires  : ' — 


*  *  Tb«  Life  and  TtoMS  of  Ufurr,  Lotd  £rouH«m.' 
ToL  t  p.  12. 
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'  Mo  let  the  lender  oEc<3  long  engage 
Ti>  rock  tfatt  cmlle  of  ropoeing  ego ; 
With  lonittnt  ute  oilcod  a  motbor's  breaUi, 
MoLu  LuiKni>r  smile,  and  smooth  tho  bed  of  death ; 
Eiploro  tbo  thonght,  explain  tlio  Bdring  oyo, 
And  koop  k  whilo  ooo  pajont  from  tho  *ii-y.' 

Popo's  deformily  came  froin  his  failiirr;  nnd,  as  regnnls 
personal  endowments,  he  tnijtht  have  said  with  Currao:  *Th« 
onir  inheritance  1  could  boast  nf  from  mr  poor  father  was  the 
Trr^*  scanty  one  of  a  face  and  fig'ure  like  bis  own  ;  and  if  the 
irorM  hns  ercr  attributed  to  me  something  more  valuable  than 
lace  or  jxTTson,  or  than  rnrthlj  wealth,  it  vias  that  anotlicr  and 
dear«r  pan;nt  gave  her  child  a.  forttme  from  the  treasnres  of  her 
tDiod.' 

Montaigne,  Ariosto,  Schiller,  Kant,  Arngo,  and  Cuvicr,  may 
be  added  to  the  list  of  euiiaent  mon  it\w  were  brjretj-  indebted 
to  mothers.  But  we  have  citM]  examples  enough,  and  it  can 
hardly  bo  necessary  to  presa  the  obvious  moral  that,  when  so 
much  depends  on  the  dne  discharge  of  the  maternal  duties,  they 
should  be  deemed  paramount  to  all  others,  la  no  condition 
of  «ociety  have  they  ever  been  neglected  with  impunity.  A 
sirtlving  picture  has  bren  drawn  of  the  noble  miftrfu  of  n  family, 
ibe  contemporary  of  Marie  Antoinette, — carriers  and  frivoloua, 
imueised  in  dissipation  and  intrigue,  who  has  her  children 
bfoagbl  to  her  by  the  governess  or  tlie  tutor  at  ber  toilcttCt 
cmbrecvs  tbem  fur  form's  sake,  and  dismisses  (hem  with 
R  gesture  of  indifference.*  Can  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise  tliat 
th«  sons  of  such  mothers  were  not  distinguished  by  Koman  or 
Spartan  virtue:  that  they  did  not  turn  out  heroes  or  patriots; 
that,  when  the  hour  of  trial  rame,  they  were  not  found  where 
they  should  have  liueit,  as  defender*  of  the  altar  and  the  throne? 
Vet  we  find  iLe  Prince  de  Ligne,  with  peculiar  reference  to  this 
aristocracy ,  laj  ing  it  down  that '  there  never  was  better  education 
than  that  given  by  mothers  whose  conduct  was  light.'  By 
a  parity  of  reasoning  he  might  have  said  that  never  was  better 
tdacation  than  tliat  given  by  I^ord  Chpstj-rfield  to  his  son.  If 
Iir  meant  more  than  a  p.iradox,  be  must  have  meant  that  if  the 
sole  object  wen-  to  niaki-  a  courtier,  a  fim^  gentleman,  or  an 
agreeable  man  of  the  world,  a  dissolute  mother  might  be  butter 
qualified  (o  teach  the  art  of  pleasing  than  a  virtuous  one. 

'  What  can  one  be  in  ibe  world,"  exclaimed  Madame  de  Stafil, 
ID  a  moment  of  real  or  feigned  enthusiasm,  to  the  rising  hero, 
when  one  u  not  General   Bonaparte?'      '.Madame,'  was  the 
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reply,  '  one  can  be  a  good  mollipr  of  a  lamilT-'  Tliis  was  «at- 
thiu^  mofr  than  an  intcntionnllj  mMrufjin^  repartee.  Uewu 
enouncing  n  principle  which  be  iiractically  carried  ont,  Tbt 
establishment  of  £<^<>uen  was  founded  by  him  for  bringing  ii{k 
•t  the  expente  of  the  State,  llie  daughters,  sisters,  and  ninxs,  <i 
the  memben  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  The  principal  durctjai 
was  entnuled  to  Madame  do  Campan,  to  whom,  daring  twi:  d 
his  visits  of  iuspectioa,  ho  suddenly  remarked:  *Thrr  ok 
systems  of  education  are  worth  nothing ;  what  is  wanting  U 
yowng  persons  to  be  well  broaght  up  [bicu  iltmret)  in  Frantt? 
*  MotJicrs,  Sire.'  '  Well,  then,  miulaintt,  let  the  Preach  bare  D 
thank  you  fur  having  brought  up  mothers  for  their  cluldrca.' 

Wc  are  templed  to  confirm  this  view  by  an  extract  from  one 
of  De  Maisirc's  letters  to  his  daughter  in  1808  : — 

*  Vollntro  hafi  eaid,a8yon  toll  mcthst  wunion  ore  capable  of  Jmiig 
OTvrything  that  men  can  do.  ThtH  m  ■  conipliriicnt  paid  tn  soait 
pretty  ffomnn,  er  it  may  bo  ono  of  the  hundred  UiuiinaDd  absordkiEf 
ho  biut  utleroi  during  his  life.  Tbo  prooine  eoatrary  is  tho  tnUfl. 
Women  havu  produced  no  mastcrpioou  (efte/nfaiMTw)  in  any  wtb. 
They  liavQ  proiliicud  neither  the  "  Iliud,  uor  the  "^iietd,"  Durtki 
"  JeruBidiim  DoIivoTDd,"  nor  ''PhMrc,"  nor  "Atbalie,"  nor  lb 
"  Uimijitbropn,"  nor  "  Tartufo,"  nor  the  Pantheon,  uor  tba  chant 
of  St.  Poti.T,  nor  the  Venus  dv  Mcdiciii,nor  the  Ajiollu  Belvedere  act 
the  "  Priucipia,"  nor  tlio  "  IKKcoiirao  on  Unireraal  Siaton,"  ut 
"  Teleniuolinti."  Tbcy  hnvo  inrcntcd  neither  algebra,  nor  the  tols- 
Boopa,  uor  thv  firo-engine,  nor  tbo  apinning-junny,  Ac.  &0.  Bat  Htj 
ptodooa  aomething  gmmlur  tbun  nil  tliote  tlungs :  il  ta  on  tb^  Ibm 
thai  ia  formed  what  is  niost  exooUent  tu  the  world,  an  honett  wun  mi 
an  hotuH  vioman.'  * 

Wc  commend  this  passage  to  the  serious  coosiderution  of  tk 
British  matrons  unci  spinsters  who  are  clamouring  for  (W 
Kights  of  Women.  It  may  opportunely  mtgge»t  to  them  tkal 
they  are  running  counter  to  the  laws  of  nature  in  conteadiuc 
for  the  equality  of  tlic  sexes  :  tliat  they  cannot  reconcile  incom- 
patibilities :  that  tlieir  pre-cinlained  sphere  of  action  is  tW 
domestic  circle :  that  they  do  more  tlian  risk  An-  happiness  of 
the  indiridnal  family  by  dejuirtiug  from  it :  that  naiioul 
inten-Kis  arc  at  stake:  that  the  general  disregard  or  lifbl 
observance  of  tbe  maternal  duties  in  any  given  community  Hill 
lead  infallibly  to  the  deterioration  of  the  race 


*  'IxUiw  el  <iniiseulM  Ln&liCi  Ai  Conil«  JoMph  il«  Uabtnt*  t.  L  ^  DL 
Br  micitt  lisTi>  adjed  Hint  womiju  lian  pmlnocd  nolliiac  icsl-nito  in  }fMbt 
or  miiKii-.  Tliei*  an.'  no  Tt'mnle  RapUaoii  ur  Uii^iaBl  Aagaba:  ao  liM» 
IIiuid«ls^  BMlhona^  or  Mossrti. 
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lUvw  des  rffnw  Mondea ;  for  Janour,  Februan-,  and  Marcli, 
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IREXCH  nflairs  liarc  during  ihe  l«t  few  mnnths  assumed  a 
critii^I  chnrnrtcr,  which  it  of  the  deepest  iDteTCSt,  alike  iu 
ixettfx  t(>  the  jmMpecu  of  France  hergcU*,  and  \o  the  li(;ht 
ich  it  throws  upon  some  or  the  chief  political  and  social 
iblems  of  our  dajr.  On  the  first  <lay  nf  the  new  jc*t,  France 
i  startled  \ty  a  great  blow.  She  teameil  tliat  th4^  man  who  luul 
«  for  twelfe  jcars  the  j-reatest  pimer  in  the  country  liail  been 
off  in  hi*  prime  by  the  unexpected  issue  of  a  brief  ill nesa. 
re  would  du  jatliar  to  (he  subsequent  conduct  of  tbe  French 
iple  or  their  repn^trntativcs,  wc  mast  endeaToar  to  realize 
immense  import  of  such  «  loss.  It  involTcd  the  complete 
lubance  of  the  |M>lilical  system  then  existing  in  France. 
«  since  ibe  foundution  of  the  third  Republic  the  politico] 

of  the  country  lind  centred  nrounii  M.  Gambettn,  nn<)  all 
Lticsl  cakulutions  dejiended  up>n  hU  influence.      Me   wna 

chief  weight  in  determiniuR  tbe  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
cm,  and  when  he  was  suddenly  removed,  it  is  not  surprising 

its  instability  was  eshibiled  by  some  violent  oscillatioiu, 
I  could  not  but  feci  ns  if  tbey  were  launched  upon  unknown 
ITS,  and  tliftt  they  must  watch  with  ansiety  the  first  move- 
[ta  of  the  vi-siel  of  the  Stati'.  This  feeling  was  the  more 
roidable,  as  llie  Goveminent  was  in  conspicuously  feeble 
3b.  M.  Dueletc  and  his  collenjrues  were  respectable  men 
iiuiness ;  but  they  owed  their  ]i<jsitiun  chiefly  to  the  fact) 

they  excited  do  particular  anta^nisro  becante  ibey  com- 
itlcd  i»o  particular  influence.  They  coold  transact  the 
ness  of  the  public  nflices,  and  that  was  as  much  as  could 
expected  of  tbem.  They  were  not  credited  either  with 
cient  power  in  Parliament,  or  with  sulTicient  strength 
rbaracler,  to  meet  any  unusual  danger,  or  to  control  any 
alar  agitation.  M.  Grevy,  the  President  of  tbe  Itepuhlic, 
mands  amvenal  respect ;  but  his  virtaes  are  fell  to  di»- 
Hj  him  from  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  a  weak  minister. 
that  could  be  vxpecied  of  him  would  be,  that  he  wouhl  give 
oeral  constitutional  support  to  a  strong  one  ;  but  tin*  strong 
I  Was  not  at  his  command.  It  was  generally  felt,  not  only 
I  there  was  no  firm  luind  at  the  Iielin  ol~  alTnin,  but  that  in  an 
rgency  no  one  would  know  where  tu  look  fur  such  guidance. 
bue,  DO  doubt,  are  circumstances  which  would  account  for 

a  good 
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«  ^oaA  deal  of  uneasiness;  but  (ctr  persons  irav  prepudfor 
tbe  explosion  which  soon  cnsni^il.     A  fortniglit  aFict  m.  Gun- 
betta's  funeral,  the  streets  of  I'nri*  wrre  plneiiixlei]  l>j  a  i[n»- 
festo  from   Prince  Nnpolron,  <leni>uiicin^    (he  fuiluret   of  l^ 
Republic,   cbnllrnging   its   legilimucA',   uid   claiming,  u  lb) 
iTCOgniaed  heir  of  the  Bunapartes,  to  be  the  represeuUtiTC  o( 
ihc  cmly  govtrnment  based  Upon  *  popular  vote.     The  tcnu 
of  the  manifiMo   were  eertainlj  marked   by   the   Prince's  ili> 
torical  capacity,  and  they  had  a  sting  in  them  which  could  oM 
but  be  widely   felt.     He  dwelt  on  thr  manner   in   wbitii  tie 
esecutivc  puM*er  luid    been   weakened],   while  the  Chamber  ol 
Deputies  was  broken  up  inl4>  confused  fractions.     lie  rtc^kd 
how  tlie  reactionary,  the  moderate,  and  the  Radical  psrtia, 
tuul  one  after  another  been  called  to  office,  and  bad  successireli 
failed,  until  crises  were  of  constant  occurrence.       He  dcsciibai 
the  magistracy  as  menaced  and  weakened,  the  finances  shaken, 
and  religion  attacked  by  a  persecuting  Atheism.     C^mmenill 
interests  wercr  damaged,  and  rrench  influence  abroad  grieTooilj 
coinjiromised.     I'rance,  be  said,  could  only   become  powctfi^ 
again  by  union  within ;  and  be  presented  himself  aa  the  ooli 
living  man  who,  by  virtue  of  being  the  heir  of  Napoleon  III-, 
could  claim  the  support   of  7,300,lX>0  votes.     He  had  waited, 
be   said,  since  the   <leath    of   the    Prince    Imperial,    until  ibc 
esperimenl  of  the  Kepublic  bad  boen  fairly  tried  ;  but  erenU 
now  proved  it  to  have  failed,  an<l  the  time  had  come  for  him  u 
itOcr  himself  lu  tlte  country  as  representing  the  principle  of 
pupular  sovereignty. 

There  was  enough  truth  in  tliis  review  of  the  stale  of  FiBoce 
to  render  it  extremely  disagreeable  ;  but  the  Government  did 
their  best  to  nggravalc  any  mischief  it  might  produce.  Priace 
Napoleon  was  hastily  arrested  ;  a  legal  charge  was  broufibt 
against  him,  which  could  not  be  sustained;  and  after  an  im- 
prisonment which  did  him  the  service  of  calling  the  utinait 
possible  attention  to  bis  manifesto,  be  bad  to  be  releatci 
Even  then,  bad  the  matter  rested  at  this  point,  no  seriom 
danger  need  have  resulted  from  it.  Prince  Xapnleon  com- 
mands but  little  personal  influence,  and  the  disturbance  he  bad 
succeeded  in  creating  might  have  soon  died  away.  But  the 
occasion  was  iusiautly  seized  by  the  Kadical  factiuu  for  a 
proposal,  which  at  once  indulged  their  passions  aud  bctnjed 
their  alarm.  M.  Floquct  the  same  day  introduced  into  ibt 
Chamber  of  Deputies  a  pronoaition  for  the  expulsion  from  ihr 
territory  of  the  Kepublic  of  all  the  members  of  the  families  wba 
have  reigned  In  (rancc  ;  and  urgency  was  immediately  vi 
for  it  by  a  large  majority.     It  was  directed  not  only 
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aonapartes,  but  agiiiiikt  tin?  dintingniihi^d  members  of  the 
ttuibon  families  vfbo,  since  tin?  fall  uf  the  ICiiii>iri?,  luui  lii-lii  a 
int  and  honourable  position  in  French  public  life,  Ser«rnl 
^*il  ibiT  Oilrnns  Princes  had  distinguished  thcm&elvca  b^  their 
^lanlrj'  and  patriotism  in  the  wnr  of  1870,  and  had  since 
hdd  t.'ommiiMions  in  the  nrmj.  The  Comte  dc  Parii:,  now  the 
politicnl  heir  of  the  Comte  do  CU.iinburd,  hnd  muilc  his  home 
in  France,  but  was  content  (o  live  there  as  no  more  than  a  dis- 
tinguished French  citizen.  It  was  proposed  to  deprive  ull  these 
pcnons  alike,  without  reference  to  Anything  thej  had  said  or 
aooe,  of  the  rights  thry  cnjn^-cd  on  the  skidc  ground  as  all 
otbrr  Frrnchmen,  nnd  thus  to  declare  that  the  presence  on 
French  sc>il  of  aay  Kiinn{Mrte,  or  «njr  Bourbon,  was  dangerinu 
to  the  lUtbiliiy  of  the  Republic. 

It  is  uunecess«Tjr  to  follow  in  detail  the  course  of  tlw  discus- 
aion  on  this  outrageous  propoial.  After  going  thioagh  UvenJ 
ph&Mv,  the  remit  wax,  that  the  Orleans  Princes  were  deprived 
of  their  commands,  but  arc  allowed  to  remain  in  France,  and 
Prince  Napoleon  has  <lisappeaTed  into  obscnrity.  'ITie  stniggtr, 
however,  excited  jxilitical  jWHiiins  in  »  bigb  degree.  M.  Duclerc's 
ministry  fell  because,  to  his  honour,  he  refu«rd  his  consent  to 
■o  unjust  a  measure.  A  maLcshift  niinisirv  ivhich  fulluwed, 
ander  M.  Fallicrci,  lasted  only  three  weeks;  and  after  great 
difficulties  the  present  minidry,  under  M.  Jules  Ferry,  was 
appointed  on  the  21st  of  February.  One  of  the  chief  ottstacles 
was  to  find  a  Minis!er  of  War  who  would  coixlescend  (u  be  the 
itutrument  uf  inllicting  such  an  injutlice  on  the  Princes;  ntid 
the  man  who  finally  oimsented  tn  du  this  shabby  work — General 
Thibaudin— is  an  officer  who  has  nerer  been  fully  cleared  from 
the  char};e  of  having  at  least  placed  a  very  Ins  Inlerprelatioa 
Upon  hia  word  of  honour  during  the  war  with  Germany.  In  the 
debate*  on  the  subject,  it  was  urged  that  the  treaimetit  of  tlie 
Princes  threw  a  doubt  upon  the  security  of  all  officers'  oommis- 
sions ;  and  an  cITective  hit  was  made  by  one  sjieaker  who,  with 
the  incisive  allusivenrss  of  French  oratory,  observed  that  officers 
were  asked  to  be  contented  with  the  security  alTorded  ibem  by 
the  word  of  honour  of  a  Minister  of  VVar.  The  cap,  of  course, 
was  immediately  fitted  by  the  indigaant  remonstrances  of  ibv 
tupportrrs  uf  the  measure. 

IJat  without  following  these  details,  what  is  of  importance 
Is  to  obsen-e  the  stale  of  feeling  of  which  they  are  significant. 
They  are  the  indications  of  something  ap|truaching  to  panic 
among  the  Republican  ]»r1y,  and  of  a  belief,  on  their  part  at 
least,  that  an  appeal  to  popular  feeling  against  the  preient 
Constitution    might   be    really    dangcroui    to   the    Kepubtie. 

This 
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Tbi)  IB  at  least  one  interpT<>tauoi)  wbicb  roast  be  placed  Dpos 
the  eicitrmwnt  wbicli  prevailed  in  the  French  political  wwi 
for  suiiie  five  weeks  ou  this  suhjoct.  It  is  pcrfedlv  true,  ilni 
the  escilemeDt  wai  set  on  foot  b^  somn  o(  thp  most  fonsii^ii 
meinbcn  of  the  Chambrr.  and  thnt  ranity  and  ambiuon,  as  wril 
as  folly,  may  have  played  a  lar^  part  in  tb«!r  motives.  1^ 
witty  and  vivacious  sconi  which,  under  the  siKiiAture  of  G. 
ValbcTt,  is  poured  upon  them  in  the  '  Revne  des  deui  Mouciei' 
forMiirehlst  may  be  in  great  measarc justified.  'The  jteesetial 
guard  the  Capitol '  may  deserve  the  designation,  and  there  nui 
have  been  plenty  of  cowardice  in  those  who  w^rr  frightened  br 
their  screams.  The  opportunity  may  have  been  sciiw]  to 
gratify  inveterate  passions  of  haired  or  mistrust  long  cheriibol 
by  political  fanatics.  Rut  the  fuct  remains,  that  they  were  able  la 
malfe  usv  of  the  oppatlunily  and  turn  it  (o  their  own  purptiSBi 
Though  the  fanatics  led,  the  i;Teat  mass  of  the  CUamUr 
folloned;  no  Ministry  could  bo  formed  strong  enough  to  lewt 
the  clamour ;  and  the  Senate  felt  it  nei-exsnry  to  otfrr  a  com- 
promise.  What  was  it  that  gave  the  o«:casion  this  chantcifT? 
There  ha«]  l*ecn  moments  in  the  history  of  the  third  Kcpoblic 
Hi  which  it  was  csposi^  to  far  more  real  and  eren  rvcogntv^ 
danger.  Uut  at  the  time  when  a  monarchical  cottp  tf^tal  vu 
reaUv  possible,  ttieie  was  no  display  either  of  the  panic  or  ti 
the  fanatical  passions  of  the  last  few  weeks.  The  whole  iifil>- 
tion  affords  conspicuous  evidence,  that  the  Republic  baa  cnund 
upon  a  course  in  which  it  can  no  longer  rely  upon  the  ^netsl 
ctKopcrotion  of  the  leading  men  ami  of  the  chief  influeoces  id 
liw  country.  It  was  established  under  Al.  'I*biers  as  the  fonn 
of  govcrnuicut  which  divided  France  the  least.  It  has  now,  by 
its  own  admission  in  this  agitation,  become  a  form  of  goreni- 
ment  from  which  division  and  proscription  aro  inaepanUr. 
Severe  measures  taken  against  Prince  Xapoleon,  bavrtvr 
unwise,  might  have  been  justified  as  a  retaliation  for  a  pue 
offence  against  public  order.  But  to  proscribe,  or  debar  frnn 
public  employment,  the  sous  of  an  historic  French  bouse,  who 
nare  given  no  public  ofTence  whatever,  is  to  declare  tli>t  t^i* 
maintenance  of  the  Republic  is  incompatible  with  the  Ml 
toleration  of  all  ctasies  and  all  interests. 

In  pointing  out  that  the  recent  conduct  of  the  Chamber  d 
Deputies  bears  this  significance,  we  arc  by  no  means  saiiof 
that  the  calculations  or  instincts  upon  which  it  is  foandnl 
are  erroneous.  Undoubtedly,  if  tlie  tendency  of  the  Kepablk 
is  anLagoniiitic  to  the  general,  as  distinct  fmm  tlie  dynaitir, 
interests  which  are  repieicnted  by  the  Orleanist  Princes,  it  Wj 
be  a  matter  of  prudence  to  remove  them  &om  positions  in  whicli, 
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in  Jtome  emfrgoncy,  their  inniUMiw  might  weaken  the  action  of 
thff  pah]ic  forces.  Tlie  nuhtt  we  are  chiefly  connemrd  to  obi«rve 
U,  that  ifae  measure  iuipliea  the  contcioosncss  »f  such  a  tendency, 
and  is  a  public  declaration  of  it  to  France  and  lu  the  world.  It 
Is  nalural,  therefore,  to  use  the  occasion  for  the  purpoM-  of  re- 
viewing the  course  of  events  by  which  the  Republic  has  been 
led  into  such  n  position,  and  of  r-xamining  the  general  state  of 
public  affairs  in  Fninci-. 

The  most  oonspicuou*  fact  prttsented  by  any  such  survey 
is,  that  the  past  twelve  years  have  resulted  in  n  complete 
reversal  uf  the  relative  position  of  parlies  in  France.  In 
the  course  of  a  notice,  in  the  '  Revue  Aei  deux  Monde-* '  for 
tbe  15th  of  March,  of  the  strikin)>  work  by  M.  Jules  Simon 
mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article,  M.  Beaussire  lias 
pointed  out  how  vividly  this  revolution  ha*  been  Ulustrated  by 
tbe  career  uf  .M.  Ciambi-tta.  1'he  elections  to  the  Xational 
Assembly  in  Fcbmary  IbTl  may  be  almost  said  la  have  hern 
directed  es|)ecially  agaioat  bis  influence.  When  returned  to 
th«t  Assembly  in  July  of  the  same  jear,  he  was  regarded  as 
too  radical  for  the  ranks,  not  merely  of  the  '  Ijefl-centre,"  but  of 
the  Left  itielf,  and  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  founding;, 
with  tbe  concurrence  of  the  Estremc  Left,  the  radical  group 
designated  '  The  RepublitiLn  Union.'  But  when  he  died  at  the 
end  of  last  year,  moderate  and  even  conservative  men  '  believed 
in  ^od  faith,  and  not  without  some  foundation,  that  there 
disappeared  witli  this  tribune,  who  had  never  ceased  to  be  a 
tribune,  the  last  hope  of  a  policy  of  rewKtance,'  An  eveut 
which  iotervened  between  these  two  dates  brin(^  still  more 
clearly  into  prominence  the  development  they  mark.  In  1877 
tbe  success  of  M.  Gambcttn  in  the  Chamber  oo  a  question 
of  religious  policy,  upon  the  memorable  occasion  wlien  lie 
exclaimed,  '  l^  Ciericaiitme,  voiid  rennani^  led  to  tln^  kind 
of  n>Hp  itiUtt  in  which  Marshal  Mac.Mahoa  dismisunl  the 
Ministry  of  M.  Jules  Simon,  and  made  a  desperate  appeal  to  (he 
reactionarv  parties,  in  order  to  avert  the  marn  of  a  Ministry 
onder  M.  Uufaure.  In  other  words,  in  1871  M.  Gambelta  was 
too  radical  for  the  Left  of  the  Assembly ;  in  1^77,  at  the  head 
of  8  united  Republican  party,  )iv.  was  the  chief  foe  of  the  Con- 
acnralivrs ;  at  the  end  of  1882,  he  was  denounced  by  the 
advanced  Ix^ft  as  reactionary,  his  seat  was  insecure  in  ftelle- 
ville,  and  his  death  was  felt  as  a  dangerous  loss  by  the  mmlcralc 

This    singular  alteration    in   hia    position   is   not   due,   as 
M.   Beaosfiire    points   out,  to   any  change    in  (lauibetta's  own . 
positioo.     It  is  to  hi)  honour  that  be  had  always  maintained 
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A  consistent  policy  and  pursued  a  definite  purpoie.  lie  r- 
mnined  subsixntiiilly  the  uoie  maa  as  ivhen  bU  Tcbecatiil 
defence  of  Baudin  in  1868  broD)rht  him  to  the  (rant  u  ibt 
lepreseDtatirc  of  Radical  Rrpablicjinism  in  antagonism  to  iW 
Empire.  He  possraacd  Indml,  in  a  liigli  degnM-,  tome  of  ^ 
□ualitiea  of  a  tlatrsman-  Hr  could  subordinate  liis  theottetU 
tDC  necessities  of  action,  so  much  so  that  as  a  parl>*  leiuler  Itf 
was  identified  with  the  |>oIicy  of  ' Oppartunitm.'  He  Kuirt- 
stood  the  necessity,  in  practical  politics,  of  considering  tea 
as  welt  as  ideas,  and  he  was  Bensible  of  the  danger  of  hult 
and  violent  meaturoa.  He  exerted  a  valuable  moderating 
influence  in  the  establishment  of  the  Omstitution  in  1^75.  He 
was  a  supporter  of  tlic  institution  of  thr  SL-nale,  though  he  vii 
nn  ikdvocaie  for  a  revision  of  the  Constitution,  bv  whtcb  iti 
influence  would  have  been  diminished.  Above  all,  be  knew  the 
impoKance  of  repressing  actual  outbreaks  of  disorder.  Tbt 
best  aspect  of  his  political  character  was  expressed  br  himRU 
in  two  of  his  speeches  in  1879.  In  ont;  be  said  that  tit 
establishment  »f  the  Kepubliran  Constitution  on  the  25lli  iff 
February  of  tliat  year  was  '  a  work  of  patriotism  ;  and  to  t»j 
that  it  was  a  work  of  conciliation  is  to  pass  on  it  thr  higtsit 

Eissiblc  eulogy.'  In  another,  addresseil  to  his  uoustilurats  tt 
elleville,  he  said,  '  I  deny  the  absolute  in  everything,  and  }Vt 
may  well  suppose  therefore  chat  I  am  not  going  to  introduces 
into  politics.  I  belong  to  a  school  which  believes  only  in  nksl 
is  relative,  in  analysis,  in  observation,  in  ihe  study  of  fact*,  in  l^ 
comparison  ainl  the  combination  of  idea* — a  schnol  nbich  tsUs 
account  of  ctrcu instances,  races,  tendencies,  prejudices,  and  Uv- 
tilitics.  The  jN>licy  to  )>e  follownl  is  not  and  neirer  ran  be  lie 
same.'  But  amidM  all  this  practical  sagacity — a  sagaritv  nbtdi 
rendered  incalculable  service  in  the  foundation  of  Ibe  Kepablic 
—be  never  abandoned  two  ideas  which  involve,  at  all  events, 
the  gravest  danger  to  the  existing  political  and  social  order  in 
Fraiiee,  The  one  was  that  of  the  new  ame/K  toeiair,  the  otbr 
was  his  hostility  to  what  he  had  denounced  as  clericalism,  fl 
was  in  a  speech  at  Grenoble  in  i^-pU-mber  1872  llial  he  M- 
claimMl,  '  \esl  I  foresee,  I  perceive,  I  announce  the  approadi 
and  the  prrtrncc  of  a  new  social  stratum,  which  has  taken  nui 
In  public  affairs,  now  for  some  eighteen  months,  and  whico  ii 
certainly  far  from  Ix^ing  inferior  to  its  pmlecessors.'  In  the' 
passage  immediately  preceding  he  indicated  with  suflviitnl 
distinctness  the  character  of  ihis  new  social  class.  '  Have  « 
not,*  he  said,  '  seen  the  appearance,  over  the  whole  face  of  ibt 
country,  of  a  new  political  body  in  the  Electorate,  a  k* 
pertonnei  of  onl versa!  tufl'rage?     Have  wc  not  seen  the  wnik- 
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Ben  in  town  anil  conntry,  tliat  whole  Isbouiing  class  to  wliicli 
iJie  future  bnlon^s,  make  il*  i^ritry  into  pnlitical  alTairs?     Is  it 
not  a  ctiarn<;t«!ri(tic  wantinj;  that  tUi*  cuuntrj,  after  haring  tried 
many  forini  of  Kurernaieot,  is  at  length  about  to  atldrass  itself 
to  another  social  class  fur  the  purpose  of  tbe  expetimcnt  of  Kc- 
publicanism    which  it  is  making?*     The  other  idea  was  that 
embodied  in  the  phrase  just  (|uotcd — that  the  undue  ioOuence  of 
(he  Clergy  was   the  grrat  cncmr  which   the  Krpublic  h.id  to 
enciiunter.    To  thp  end  of  bis  lift-  he  reinainM]  the  rrprcgcmative 
of  thrsir  twii  principles ;  aitd,  especially  when  eombinctl,  they  ara 
tbo«e  to  which  the  Conserratire  parties  in  France  are  the  most 
opposed.     Tbe  former  suggests,  as  it  did  when  it  was  first  put 
forward,  the  rise  of  influences  like  that  of  the  Commune  ;  the 
latter  is  rcf^arded  as  praelicnlly  involring  a  war  against  relicion. 
^  ct  the  m^n  who  was  the  representative  of  these  two  concepttons, 
uid  whose  burial  with  i:ivil  riles  was  dtwmed  in  many  quarters 
R  kind  of  <-onH-(Tation  of  ihe  latter,  is  neverlhelcss  regreltrd  bjr 
Conservatires  as  a  grievous  loss  to  tbe  cause  they  liavc  at  heart. 
They  are  doubtless  right  in  the  main,  and  that  for  the  two 
reasons    which    these    conceptions   of   M.    Gam  bet  ta    indicate!. 
Since   Ihe   election   of  the   National   Aaaembljr  in    1871,  the 
constituencies  have    given  a  constantly  increasing  support  to 
tliR     Radical     parly.       In    that    Assembly    a    large    majorily 
Wlongcd   to    the    Legitimist    and    OHeanist    partic*,   though 
the    great    towns    returned    extreme    Kcpublicans ;     and    it 
was  remarkml  at  tbe  time  that,  since  tbe  convocation  of  the 
Estates-Oenerai    in   17S^,   no   French   Legislative    body   had 
included  so  many  men  of  rank  and  fortune.     This  result  was 
probablv  owin^  to  the  fact  that,  while  the  war  was  caused  by  the 
Bonapartists.  its  prolongation  after  Sclan,  with  all  the  miseries 
it  had    brought  upon    France,  was  due  to  the  pany  of  whom 
31.   Gambctta    was    the    representative,    and    the    country    was 
anxious  bI>ovc  all  things  for  peace.     Had  the  Royalists  been  in 
B  position  to  take  advantage  of  this  opjMiMunity,  the  .Monarchy 
bight  have  b«n  reestablished.     But  they  were  unable  to  act 
together;    and  the  very  circumstances  which  operated  agaiust 
the  Republicans  in  ISTl  began,  year  by  yc-ar,  to  tell  more  in 
tbeir  favour.     Craving  for  some  consolation  under  their  humi- 
liating defeat,  th«  French  people  turned  more  and  more  to  Ihe 
riod  of  their  desper.itc  struggles  under  M.  (iambetta,  and  a 
ind  of  legendary  glory  gathered  around  his  name,  and  around 
St  of  tbe  party  wbum  he  represented.     M.  Thiers  became  '  the 
iberatur  of  tlie  territory,'  but  M.  Gambetta  was  reganlril  ns  the 
an  who  hud  laved  the  honour  of  the  nation  in  its  disasters. 
tever  bis  blunders  in  that  struggle — and  tbcy  are  recognized 
VoL  155.— Ab.  3tO.  2  H  by 
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by  solxT  historians  to  have  biwn  urievouH — be  »t  lca«  hiid  ntt 
(lr4|iAiTi*(l  of  the  country,  and  he  came  to  impcTSonate  liv 
natiiiiutl  pride  of  ih*^  French.  8lrp  by  step,  iiccoidiiif>ly,  ibc 
Moderate  pfuttica  lost  ground.  'J'he  great  nfttne  of  M.  Thim 
secured  for  s  few  yenrs  the  predominance  of  thnt  form  of  rcpnb- 
licanistn  bv  which  Freuchmrn  were  leiut  dividct],  hut  evrn 
successive  ele<;tiun,  whoth<;r  to  the  Chuniier  of  Deputies  of  to 
the  Senate,  added  to  the  strength  of  the  advanced  fctoups  of  lie 
Left.  As  M,  BcauBsire  says,  the  l*fl  Centre  acquired  and  nuin- 
tained  a  preponderant  influence  in  the  Icjjislalivc  work  of  die 
National  Assembly;  but  the  very  triumph  of  its  policy  ir*s 
only  n  stage  in  the  ittndy  pn^ress  of  the  crulotion  of  Judical 
ideas : — 

'The  Genecal  Elections  of  187G  and  1877.  the  partial  d«cti<aa 
vhicfa  havo  followed,  and  finally  the  General  KleclJon^  of  1881,  wee 
Bteadily  fatal  to  it.  Tho  partios  of  the  pure  Left  and  tlie  extmr 
Left  have  enriched  theninilvce  at  its  expanse,  and,  by  the  force  d 
attraction  which  is  exhibited  in  nil  polibcal  nHtvementa,  they  km 
carriod  off  from  it  a  largo  proportion  of  its  ancient  adherents.  Ma 
now  protcHt  ngainst  being  doinnral  to  bolong  to  the  Left  Centn, « 
they  protested  ten  yoora  buforo  against  heing  dcvmed  RadioBlA.  En 
those  who  do  not  abjuro  n  name  which  has  thus  become  an&aluoaiiU^ 
allow  themMtvoB  to  bo  drawn  beyond  the  limits  they  laid  do«i  fia 
tbcnimlTca.  and  if  a  few  remain  faithful  to  the  pcocrBinme  of  ]£»! 
and  1S7S,  they  paiw  for  doscrterg,  and  aio  bat  "  the  disBidenta  ti  Ae 
Left  Centre."  *-(rn«o  -110.) 

In  short,  the  history  of  rarlimmentary  parties  in  France  nixx 
1871  has  I>ner  that  of  the  snccc«tivn  victories  of  iho  miMH 
fr4Ctinn*  of  the  Left.  'I'he  uii>narchionl  parties  were  checkmnml 
by  the  Left  Centre  ;  the  Left  Centre  wa»  clieckinatCHl  by  ilie  poir 
Left ;  and  now  the  pure  Left  is  checkmated  by  the  Kadiol^ 
The  'Ministry  of  Combat '  in  1877  made  an  attempt  to  anw 
this  progress ;  bat  its  conspicuous  failure  did  but  agjcnirateiiit 
tendency.  >1.  Thiers  gives  way  to  the  iufluences  conimaadci^ 
by  M.  Ciamhrtta;  and  M.  Onmlietla,  as  toon  as  he  mskntbr 
experiment,  provL-«  unable  to  hohl  bis  own  against  the  ioirieufs 
of  parties  who  would  go  beyond  him.  It  is  the  old  slot;  o' 
the  Constitutionalists  'giving  nay  to  the  CiironiHns,  and  Ibc 
(jimndins  to  the  Jacobins.  This  result,  it  is  tu  be  obcentdi 
is  due  to  the  increasing  prtdominance  of  the  Radical  pin 
ill  the  constitucflcles.  It  is  not  the  result  mainly  of  iatn|«* 
within  tlie  Assembly,  but  of  the  growing  predominance  i 
Radical  tendencies  in  the  electors.  At  the  beginning  oftbr 
period,  M.  (lambi-tia  hclil  his  scat  for  nelleville  by  an  onf 
~)belnui)g  supremacy.      'I'owards  its  close   he   had   a  sew 
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slni^glo  to  bold  liit  gtdunil  In  ihc  conBlituency ;  nnil  after  his 
(Irsth,  tu  wi»  Ihu  c^t«;  agivin  the  other  daj,  the  candidate  who 
mnst  nvarly  repmented  his  views  was  defeittcd  by  a  mure 
a4lTnIl(^«^  Radical. 

Sudi  bas  beea  the  history  of  the  iraiufomution  of  parties 
io  the  French  ParliamcDt.  It  has  bt-eo  that  of  the  sle*dy  and 
npid  advance  of  Radical  inQucnccs ;  and  such  no  advance,  it  is 
cridcnt,  must  U-nd  to  increase  with  constant  acceleration.  Lft  us 
nest  enquire  to  what  purposes  this  increasing  power  has  been 
applied,  and  to  what  further  mcastircs  it  points  ?  The  answer  is 
as  ximple  and  eviileot  as  the  (ncxs  U>  which  it  is  due.  llie  result 
has  been  a  succession  of  measures  against  the  influence  of  the 
Cburrh  and  of  Tcli);ion,  and  in  favour  of  the  exclusive  pre- 
dominance of  influences  akin  to  that  of  the  Commune.  Al.  Jules 
Simon,  in  the  Preface  to  bis  work  already  cited,  sums  up  the 
coarse  of  r<K:ent  iegislalton  in  the  followinf;  vigorous  reproach 
to  thosK  members  <>f  bis  party  who  have  refused  to  stand  firm  to 
their  principles,  and  have  vonsentiid  In  compromise  with  the 
Radicals.     lie  says: — 

>¥oa  havB  combated,  against  them,  the  Anuesty,  and  yon  htt*« 
passed  it.  You  havo  oombatod,  against  theto,  tho  tniisfonnati<Hi  of 
oar  tribansls  into  joiliciary  commixgions,  and  yon  are  in  eoone 
of  prepnring  that  trRneformation  witli  your  own  bands.  You  haro 
combated,  against  them,  tito  systematic  onfocblcnicnt  of  our  army  by 
the  diminution  of  tlio  timo  of  service,  nud  you  will  vote  this  diminu- 
tion. You  liavo  combated,  against  tbiTin,  at  least  aa  th<:  groimd  of 
its  inopportiiuonc8S,thoro-ostab1iHhiDuiit  of  divDrco,audyoii  are  about 
to  Tot(!  fur  iL  Yon  Uavo  ooitibalc<],  againKt  them,  thti  war  agaiuat 
ChriHtiuuity,  and  yon  will  make  tbat  war,  yitu  ani  making  it  alruody, 
andur  their  orders.  You  oundiat  thu  prieHU,  for  fear  of  their  being 
clerical,  and  Kpirittial  philosophum,  fur  fear  of  their  bringing  back 
the  priusts.  Vim  liegau  by  laicizing  the  Si^ool,  and  then  yOQ 
Dvatmlimd  iL  Yun  oonibund  tho  negatii^ii  of  IxiHufa  with  the  libet^ 
of  thought,  which  is  prooisoly  the  contrary.  You  are  lowering  Om 
lagialator;  yon  are  enerratm^  Uie  judge;  you  are  abolishing  Out 
soldier;  and  this  is  the  retj  moment  you  ehooao  for  abomhiog 
creeds  also.  You  are  hunting  them  down,  oren  in  tho  conntry,  m 
if,  after  the  Commune,  you  must  needs  havo  the  Jaoquorie.  It  is 
a  atrango  way  of  saving  and  regenerating  France.' — (i'relaco,  p.  iv.) 

These,  as  M.  Jules  Simon  confesses,  are  severe  denunciations ; 
but  the  facts  to  which  he  apjxrals  fully  iM-ar  bim  out.  The 
revolution  we  have  described  in  the  balance  of  parties  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  is  slight,  in  comparison  with  the  revolo* 
lion  which  M.  Simon  recounts  in  the  disjiositjon  of  the 
ChamlK-T  towards  the  Church.  One  of  the  chief  efforts  of  the 
Ki^ht,  in  the  Assembly  of  1871,  was  <to  complete  the  liberty 
of  tnstruclion  by  adding  to  the  liberty  of  primary  education 
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which  vre  enjoyed  aiDce  lb«  law  of  18^13,  und  to  the  litwtijr 
u(  secoadnty  iostruclion  which  bad  been  giron  us  by  th«  b«a( 
1850,  the  libertj'  of  bight^r  education,  of  which  we  were  whoDj 
destitute,'  The  University  hnd  cDJojed  a  complete  inoitOpDl]i 
of  the  higher  cducAtion  ;  and  the  Asermbly  was  nlmost  ttna- 
nimnus  in  sanctioning  the  destruction  of  Ihc  last  vestige  of  thU 
privilege^  It  went  kii  Oir  as  to  erect  the  titocnsos  luid  CathuUc 
Universities  into  civil  corporations,  and  to  gruit  to  free  Facullitl, 
ID  conjunction  with  the  examiners  of  the  State  Uuiversilj,  iW 
right  of  conferring  the  Doctor's  degree  and  the  Licentiate,  Of 
course,  the  effect  of  such  privilcj;cs  was  to  place  great  ioSDmoe 
over  the  higher  instruction  in  the  hands  of  the  clergj.  TVr 
wen  read}-  with  their  tnHrhinerj  and  their  staff  of  teachcn,  md 
wrn^  able  to  take  inimeflinte  ndranta^  of  the  opportunitj 
olferi^d  tbom.  Their  opponent!  were  not  )irep»red  with  mi 
similar  agency* ;  and  thus  evcrjr  aTmngemeol  for  protecting  tbt 
liberty  of  instruction  told  in  favour  of  the  Charch  and  agstiu: 
its  antagonists.  M.  Jules  Simon  mentions  one  curious  illM- 
tration  of  this  result.  It  may  seem  strange  at  first  sight  that  ik 
Second  Kmpirc,  which  subjecleil  the  Press  to  a  most  despalir 
control,  was  fairly  fttvuurabic  to  the  freedom  of  instructiM- 
VVriting  and  spraking  might  seem  much  the  same  in  tftti 
'  But  the  Imperial  (iuvL-rnment  concerned  itself  less  wili 
principle!!  than  with  facts,  Hn<l  the  factt  wen-  perfectly  dni- 
Thej'  may  be  staled  in  liio  words.  Who  would  profit  by  llr 
liberty  of  instruction?      The  priests.     And  who  would  b»t* 

Erofitcd  by  the  liberty  of  the  Press,  if  it  had  been  granted  ?  The 
lepublicans.  That  was  the  whole  case.  The  Empire  feartd 
the  Republicans,  and  had  no  fear  of  the  priests.'  It  nant, 
therefore,  in  f»irn<!ss  be  recognixeil,  tliat  the  ostensibly  libo^ 
legislation  of  the  Nittional  Axsi-nibly  of  1871  was  realU  most 
favourable  to  the  clergy  ;  and  a  certain  amount  of  reuctit>n  wis 
not  unnatural,  nor  perhaps  unreaionable. 

But  the  reaction  which  ensued  has  already  pused  all  feMoa- 
able  bounds.  The  first  important  measure  attempted  la  rcMiaint 
of  the  existing  liberty  was  the  famous  Article  7,  proposed  la  lis 
Law  of  1871)  by  M.  Jules  Ferry,  which  withdrew  the  right  lA 
giving  instruction,  whether  higher  or  lower,  from  all  membcn 
of  religious  Congregations  not  formally  authorized  by  U*- 
Therc  were  about  $IX)U  men  belonging  to  such  congTW:^tioM 
distributed  among  386  houses;  ana  of  these  about  ^OW  vat 
)iriests.  The  women  belonging  to  similar  communities  «en 
much  more  numerous.  iM.  Simon  estimates  them  at  14,001^ 
distributed  among  826  communities;  of  tbes<!  societies,  153 
were  exclusively  devoted  to  a  life  of  contemplation,  but  tofi 
including  orphanages,  were  engaged  in  the  work  of  cdacation. 
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''hen  Artirlp  7  was  rcjeclcd  by  ih*  SenaW,  the  Government 
roi»liat«l  !>)■  ihc  dccrrra  of  ihc  20lh  of  March,  1880,  of  which 
the  fine  prvKcribcd  the  dissnlation  of  the  Jesuit  Societies  trithin 
three  monih*,  ntlowing,  bowcrcr,  until  the  31st  of  August  in 
the  cue  of  educational  institutions;  while  the  second  a.lloived 
three  months  to  the  other  cti»^n-)^tiiin*  for  presenting  n  rc(|uest 
for  nuthorization,  in  defuult  of  which  the^  would  be  subject  to 
the  disqualifications  imposed  bv  the  existing  law.  As  against 
the  Societies  of  wonicn,  these  decrees  have  not  been  executed. 
•These  H.OOO  victims,'  sa^t  M.  Jule*  Simon,  'would  have 
(Utcited  too  much  pity,  their  misery  would  hare  uttered  too  loud 

•  cry  ;  or  lot  u*  r.ither  say  that  the  cry  w(u  bean)  in  the  benrU 
of  the  authors  of  the  decrees,  and  th.-il  they  bad  not  the  courage 
to  execute  what  they  liad  the  miifortune  to  ordain.  This  in- 
oonsetjuence,  for  which  we  accord  them  high' praise,  saved  the 
Republic  from  a  great  peril,'  But  no  such  scruples  have  inter- 
fered with  the  decree  against  tbe  Jesuits.  The  maat  of  the 
poblic,  says  M.  Jules  Simon,  saw  but  the  Jesuits  alone  in  the 
whole  affair,  and  the  decrees  were  regarded  as  no  more  than  a 

*  new  expulsion,  after  bo  many  others,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.' 
Hut  the  .Jesuits  are  hnnl  to  get  rid  nf.  Though  no  lnng(-r  able 
to  maintain  schools  furmallv  under  their  direction,  it  was 
obvious  and  easy  to  enlublisb  instituttuiis  nominally  lay,  bat 
rodly  under  the  influence  of  one  or  two  Jesuit  teachers  among 
the  staif.  This  resource  has  been  encountered  by  sn  ingenious 
interpretation  nf  the  law.  It  hns  been  argued  that  such  institu- 
tions are  in  effect  a  re-establishment  of  the  pn>faibitiil  com- 
munities. Hut  tltis  involren  a  practical  violation  of  the  decrees, 
an  offence  to  the  GoverninL-nl,  and  timiiequently  '  immoral 
conduct,'  *  unworthy  of  an  instructor  of  )  outli,'  and  on  this 
ground,  without  reference  to  the  decrees,  the  Principal  is  declannl 
by  the  Academical  Councils  tn  be  disqaalilird  for  his  ofTice, 
The  rctolt,  aa  described  by  M.  Jules  Simon,  is  as  follows  :— 

'By  the  dccnocs  and  by  the  mannor  in  which  they  Imvu  beon 
applied,  tho  enemies  of  elericaltmn  have  obtained  oil  the  advautugc« 
t£«j  expected  from  Article  7.  They  hAvo  snocoadiHl  in  supiireaaing 
the  unaathorized  ooogTRgations,  and  iu  excluding  tbuir  members 
from  all  educational  ini>titutii>nii,  by  tniittiug  as  imuiuriLl  auy  I'riu- 
cipal  who  rccoivM  thum.  They  congratiilate  tbuntaelvcB  on  tliis 
nwnlt  as  a  greut,  a  prufitabla,  and  a  durable  victory.  Tho  nn- 
■athorixed  cuugregatious  which  reoiain  are  ouly  congregatioua  of 
women ;  and  they  know  whut  to  expnet  ou  the  &nt  occwtion  they  may 
gire  for  dissotisfaotiou.  U)Km  ttiiti,  the  Catholics  do  not  Csil  to 
■ay  that  reUgioua  liberty  ia  iufriugod,  though  epocilieally  such  a 
statement  is  perhaps  exaggurutiii,  for  what  is  infringed  i*  niUiot  the 
liberty  of  awoobtion  aiul  thu  liberty  of  inBtriotion.     The  minister, 
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:  p&rt,  BMunlains  that  bo  Ir  fall  of  i««])cot  for  leUnou,  iea  tbt 
'  of  aseociatton,  and  for  tbe  liberty  of  iu^tnicltun — (ledbtaticiDi 


on  his 

liberty  < 

tfhich    tnnst  appear  Bdinowhat  audadoofl  to  oveij   imp*rtill  ul 

attcntiTO  niiij(l.'---{Pagi!  240.) 

M.  Simon,  ullotvln^  the  power  and  even  duly  of  the  Chun- 
bers  to  make  new  laws  on  the  subject,  exclaims — 

'  Wo  <lcfy  thorn  to  HuppuMta  or  mntUato  tlio  liborty  of  tMociatida, 

^vhilo  at  tno  mudo  timu  rcproKi-'atiiiK  tli<TniHnlTc9t  ta  faroiirablfl  le 

Bc^blicon  eonatitntioiiH ;  n'u  ili-ny  ttiein  tlio  right  to  rcfuKc  to  tbt 

OoDgremtiona  what  tlioy  allow  to  tliu  C»itiiiiiiiiiat« ;  ira  deny  ttuA 

tlia  right  to  luaku  iiuw  privileges  aud  luwa  of  viceptioo,  to  hare  In 

[voights  aud  two  nitjusurea;    we  deny  that  thoy  can  justly  say  IfaH 

rtfio  roguUr  clorgy  aru  mor«  to  be  droailed  thnu  the  dyDamitLits  nd 

iMWiduBta;  we  challen^  them  to  deny  that  the  teal  danger  to  public 

order  eonsiats  in  the  ezutence  of  these  ignored  or  oodomWI  Jotmilk 

thin  atrauiiu^  or  Tiolatiou  of  the  laws;  theae  aocret  ■oenBtica  ul 

afiiliatiuuB,  which  a  wcll-deaigned  law  would  replace  by  pabUalf 

I  ftud  liberty ;  wo  chullcngu  thciu  to  daro  to  say  that  French  aodet;f  ii 

iocapable  of  dofeniling  iteelf  against   1^00  Jesuits.      Agatasl  Of 

blind  and  retrograde  policy  of  Ii«t«,  w«  appeal  to  the  policy  of  right, 

of  liberty,  and  of  javgrcss.' — (I*age  244.) 

When  such  a  protest  is  extorted  from  a  moderate  Liberal  like 
M.  Jules  Simon,  it  is  easy  to  understand  what  passions  must  ht 
aroused  by  tlieiu!  measures  among  tlic  clergy  tbemsclvcs  aoii 
•  their  more  <Iertde<l  allies. 

But,  OS  M.  Jules  Siuion  proceeds  to  ask,  what  security  i*  theft 
against  the  extension  of  the  principle  thus  asserted  ?  Among 
the  chief  reasons  alleged  for  the  Decrees  was  one  lo  wliicfa 
we  shall  recur,  that  the  *  moral  unity  of  the  nation'  vat 
menaced  by  Ultramontane  teaching;.  But  is  the  '  Syllahat,' 
which  is  the  rec^jpiizi-tl  summary-  of  this  teaching,  the  rule  ot 
the  unaulhoriKed  rongrrgnlinns  alone?  Are  not  the  secular 
clergy  as  i:iucli  subject  to  it*  authority  as  the  meinbcrs  of  thr 
regular  orders?  The  authorixn)  congregations  inclmle,  wc  aic 
told,  20,341  members,  dispersed  through  309r>  schools,  S$iS 
of  which  arc  public  schools,  besides  16,478  schools  for  prli. 
How  is  it,  M.  Jules  Simon  asks,  if  the  '  Syllabus '  is  so  roto- 
acing,  that  no  attrmpt  is  mode  to  close  these  2l>,000  primsiy 
schools,  and  the  many  collegr-s  and  small  seminaries,  in  which 
the  instruction  can  only  differ  in  method,  not  \o  sabstance, 
from  that  of  the  Jesuits?  The  evident  reason  is,  that  there 
exists  at  present  a  legal  bar  to  such  a  course.  But  this,  as 
M.  Jules  Simon  says,  is  a  fragile  barrier  in  piesenci:  of  a 
majority  convinced  that '  clerieaJiant  is  the  enemy.'  What  aie 
the  wishes  and  tendencies  of  this  majority  ?     M.  Simon  pit>- 
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<««<!«  Id  show,  hy  nn  rnumc ration  of  some  of  the  uitAsurcs 
aircMi)-  carriti]  or  propoacil  under  Ut  inHocncc.  Some  of  these 
be  allows  to  be  partly  excused  hy  the  obj«!Ct  i>f  protecting 
the  consciences  of  noti-CathoIics.  Sadi  are  (lie  projects  for  llit- 
mapprcssion  of  roiliUry  chaplaincies,  for  llio  lujipifssiou  of  th« 
Sunday  rest,  for  the  police  of  the  ceinctoms,  and  for  the  liberty 
of  ciril  burials,  all  of  which  have  become  law  on  the  initiative, 
or  with  the  asM-nt,  of  the  Goremment.  But  more  important 
|)roposnU  are  being  urged,  nnd  M.  Jules  Simon's  irmarks  on 
the  firM  of  tliese— for  alioliitiing  the  judicial  onth^have  a 
strong  bearing  on  the  similar  amtrovcny  now  raised  among 
ourselves — 

'  Wo  ftcknowlodgp,'  h«  sttye, '  that  the  formnU  of  the  oath  sup- 
poaon  belief  in  the  existence  of  (i<xl ;  but  this  is  a  very  ctifTcrent 
thing  from  bclu-f  in  thi:  eiietcnoo  of  n  revelation.  '"  I  gw«nr  to  speak 
ifae  tratb,"  does  not  munn  "  I  promise  in  tho  most  mJemn  my  to 
spe«3c  the  truth,  and  I  xnUniit  mywlf,  shonld  tlio  ouo  ariw),  to  the 
panaltiw  lufliuted  by  th«  luw  agatnat  purjin'y."  The  invacntifm  of 
the  name  of  God  in  implicitly  contaiuod  in  tha  furmulu  of  tbri  oath. 
If  it  is  not  ccirloiu  ttiul  this  motapkysiooJ  iduu  prutwuts  itcuU  to  tbo 
mind  uf  nil  thuMi'.  who  take  tho  ofttfa,  it  is  curtain  tliat  it  is  pi'tiKi^nt  to 
■  tiMuind  »f  tho  grcntost  numbt^.  Such  was  thfi  intciitiou  of  Iho 
K^jBhtor.  Ho  coiinciri^d  thut,  ttio  invixmtion  uf  God  would  CKutu 
*Oia  fohje  of  the  oath,  A  mini  ni«y  br«vt'  soeii-ty,  but  tMoil  befor«  tba 
invisible.  .  ,  .  The  namo  of  fJoil,  thus  iirunouuLud,  fitampa  the  decla- 
ration of  the  jury  with  a  gravity  and  a.  sokiutiity  which  ia  in  itself 
full  of  ]ii&trui:ttou.  It  would  oeeuj  that  man  etitiuot  reooncilfl  faiimelf 
to  take  tlitt  lifo  of  tiia  fellow  wilfaont  invciking  the  God  who  gives  it. 
This  formula  catuiut  bo  anppreosed  without  lowering  justice  and 
society.  Sach  a  suppreasios  would  i!ietrc§s  all  those  who  profow 
a  religion,  and  all  those  who,  without  atlheiing  to  a  positiro  religion, 
believe  in  tho  cixistence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  in  whom  truth,  beauty, 
and  goodness,  ore  personi&eil.  It  con  ploaso  nono  but  atheiHts.  Its 
nolo  object  is  to  protect  them,  since  all  those  wlm  huvu  n  religion, 
and  all  spiritnalistic  philosophers,  bclicvd  in  God.  Accordingly  it 
is  in  favour  of  Atheists  that  religiouH  <riiibl<!m.-<  bavi>  been  nuuoTed 
from  tho  courts  of  justice.  AthoiatH  nowadays  are  the  inakera  of 
the  law.  This  is  to  push  tho  reKjiect  for  niiuuriti<«  very  fur.  If  the 
fonnola  of  the  oath  wcro  "  I  b(dii:vi>  in  JItitm*  Cbritit,  and  i  take  ilim 
to  witnem  that  I  am  going  t»  siKiiik  the  truth,"  it  wonld  have  to  bo 
ehoi^Gd ;  that  is  cridont.  But  it  is  tmrpriiting  to  seo  this  minority 
iradwig  iU  scniples  so  far  as  to  sliriuk  Ijrom  the  pbrsso  "  I  swoar, ' 
•O  far  M  to  pirevont  millions  of  Frunchuivti  from  following  a  oustom 
which  reSMimd  tbuir  cimsi-iouoe  and  which  ia  as  old  ss  the  world,  or 
so  far  as  to  demand  a  special  law  fur  {)eruiittiDg  atheists  to  exhibit  and 
to  count  themselves.  A  new  scruple,  iu^M^d,  and  one  wbicfa  ereii 
Iiittr^,  we  are  told,  know  nothing  of.  It  may  well  ho  anked  whether 
thia  Bcniple  is  really  a  scruple,  and  whether  those  who  exhibit  siich  a 
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RU(I<IeD  csigenoo  in  thie  mnttcr  am  sot  n&or  xmAvr  Ha  infiamt 
of  a  doBiro  to  chock  tlie  nunc  of  God  on  tho  lipeof  tho  b^MTtr.'— 
(Pago  357.) 

Hut,  in  deference  lo  these  •o-nlled  scruples,  as  M.  Slmoo 
on  to  recite,  all  religious  emblems  have  been  removed  from 
magistrates'  courts.  They  have  been  removed,  or  arc  got 
be  removed,  from  the  hospitals,  Hhcro  they  represented  on- 
solation  and  hope.  They  will  b<:  n-movrd  fTnm  ibe  srhnols 
wtirrcrer  this  suppn.-sti<>ii  sh-Ul  npprnr  opportunt^  to  thr  lool 
nutliorities.  The  number  of  fathers  who  euti-nain  a  faonwM 
all  religion  and  all  beliefs  is  very  small;  that  uf  such  mothn 
is  cerlainly  smaller  stiU.  *  In  a  hnndrcd  schools  there  it 
probably  not  more  than  one  which  coniaint  a  youn^  atheist,  tix 
son  of  niheisticnl  parents.  .  .  .  But  for  the  sake  of  tkii 
nthrislicnl  family,  whtcli  prol»bly  dor-s  not  esi«t.  wr  are  rIfmC 
til  suppress  the  emblems  which  thousands  of  fatniljes  adored  cr 
desiiwl.'— (Page  2B0.) 

Dui  even  tliesi-  attacks  upon  religion,  significant  as  thry  m, 
are  slight  compared  with  other  proposals  that  are  seriously  ot^. 
Without  attempting  to  cnnmeralc  them  all,  M.  Jules  Siaaa 
mentions  the  t'ollowing  as  possessing  a  real  importance  sad 
signiricftncc.  The  Church  is  Ihrealrned  with  the  rearrangement 
nf  its  organization  and  discipline  by  Pnrlianicnt ;  the  recreis- 
ment  of  its  clergy  is  lo  Im?  rendered  impossible  by  aabjrcuiiiC 
them  to  the  obligation  of  military  service ;  the  estitnaW* 
assigned  to  it  are  to  be  suppressed,  or,  if  not  suppressed  at  oncv, 
they  are  to  be  considerably  diminished ;  its  buildingx,  wlietfan 
devoted  to  worship  or  occupied  by  ecclesiastical  and  reli^oui 
establishments,  are  lo  bv  taken  from  it ;  it  is  proposed  to  probibs 
all  external  msnifestAtions  of  its  worship,  and  to  snppress  it> 
emblems  in  public  places  ;  to  dissolve  all  tlie  congregations;  b> 
lay  hands  upon  nil  it*  projierly,  moveable  or  imOinveable;  O 
expel  its  ministers  from  schools,  from  bariacks,  from  hospinls, 
from  benevolent  societies,  and  to  subject  ibem  to  exceptiovl 
penalties.  Among  these  menaces  some  hare  already  b«^u  tru^ 
fornietl  into  laws,  others  have  been  already  voted  by  one  of  ik* 
two  Chambers,  others  have  lieen  discussra  by  commisitont.ar 
have  been  ibe  subject  of  reports  by  prrsims  of  consideralioa. 
*  And,'  exclaims  M.  Jules  Simon,  '  while  ail  this  passes  undtr 
our  eyes,  wc  are  told  in  full  parliamenl,  from  the  tribune  itself 
that  religion  is  not  menaced,  that  even  the  authorized  eoiq^ 
gations  are  not  menaced,  that  these  pretended  |)eriU  an  the 
invention  of  the  clerical  party  ;  and  that,  while  (he  Govemiwal 
puts  the  existing  laws  into  execution,  it  will  consent  lo  no  fretb 
aggression'   (p.  292).     He   may  well   ask,  •  If  a   Cfauicb  it 
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undM)  hy  itll  respect,  if  it  U  in  full  srcuritj,  in  n  countrjr 
d  in  a  yetir  which  ha*  »e«a  kII   lh<T9r  parliampntiirj  projects 
brought  forth,  when  will  it  be  in  tlaagcr?' 

M.  Jules  Simon  proceeds  to  dwell  more  pnrlicuhirly  upon  tlte 
struggle  against  religion  and  religious  ideas  in  the  educational 
laws  Mill  rcgutalions,  and  in  the  schools.  On  the  plea  that 
Dbligntnry  instruction  must  be  neutral  in  matters  of  religion,  this 
neutrality  has  been  pushed  to  a  strange  eitreme.  'It  is  a 
neuiraliij  in  point  nf  religion  and  of  belief  which  would  be  I)«!lter 
called  uallitj-.  To  realize  it  tlic  better,  there  is  practicall}'  sujh 
pressed,  in  historical  subjects,  sacred  bisturr  ;  in  morality,  reli- 
gious instruction  ;  in  the  school,  the  crucifix  and  images.'  But 
thrr  influences  which  are  al  work  are  very  vividly  shown  by  some 
incidents  he  nAfiates  (p,  349),  as  having  occurred  in  1882.  It 
is  the  custom  for  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  to  appoint 
persons  to  prt-tide  at  the  distribulion  of  pnxrs ;  and  the  children 
Diulerstand  very  well  lluit  tticse  prestdenl^  who  occupy  the  seat 
of  honour,  and  to  whom  tlieir  masters  speak  with  respect,  repre- 
■cnt  for  the  lime  being  the  University,  the  St.ite,  and  society  in 
general.  One  of  these  pretddents  last  year,  in  his  athlress  to  the 
children,  said:  'We  are  chaige<i  »vith  wishing  to  have  Godless 
hools.  But  you  cannot  turn  a  page  of  your  hooks  without 
finding  there  the  name  of  a  God ;  that  is  to  say,  of  a  man  of 
genius,  a  benefactor,  or  hero  of  humanity.  From  this  point  of 
view  we  are  real  pagans ;  for  our  gods  are  many.'  Another  said, 
in  the  preMrncc,  of  course,  of  the  children  and  their  faatilies : 
*  You  have  been  told  that  we  have  driven  <jod  from  the  school. 
It  is  a  mistake.  One  can  only  drive  away  what  eiists.  But 
God  does  not  exist.  We  have  simply  abolished  the  emblems.' 
Xhcse  speeches  were,  indeed,  disavowed  and  condemnetl  by  the 
Minister  at  the  tribuoeof  the  Senate ;  but,  considering  the  orcR- 
sion  on  which  they  were  delivered,  they  show  how  bitterly  the 
an ti- religious  fc«ling  is  at  work.  The  Minister  promised  re:d 
neutrality  for  the  future.  Hut  what  does  this  mean?  Simply 
that  in  future  distributions  of  prixes  not  a  word  shall  be  said 
either  for  or  against  God.  *  That  name  will  be  banished,  in  the 
name  of  the  law,  from  all  speeches.'  To  this,  in  point  of  fatrt, 
the  matter  has  formullr  come  within  the  schools  themselves,  and 
the  history  of  the  decision  is  as  significant  as  the  decision  itself. 
In  the  debate  in  the  Senate  on  the  law  of  obligatory  primary 
instruction,  .Al.  Jules  Simon  pn)|)osed  an  aniemlmoni  in  these 
tirrms:  'The  masters  shall  teach  their  scholars  their  duties 
towards  (Sod  and  towanls  the  country."  By  such  a  drilnration, 
he  urged,  it  would  W  shown  that  the  Kepublic  would  not  make 
common  cause  with  materialists  and  atheists.     After  an  animated 
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dnbatr,  xhn  Scnale  adopted  tbe  amenclrocnt  by  a  Iat^  majonti. 
But  the  Chamber  of  Deputing,  as  was  foreswn.  pcnistFil  in 
SKTtting  iisidc  llic  n.imc  of  God,  as  savouring  of  clcricalUni.    The 
bill  bad  to  come  bnck  to  the  Senate,  where  the  sittne  nrgainaU 
were  repeated.     But  the  result  wu  diflcrvnt.     The  ajnetulmeai 
was   rejected — '  On  hiffu  Dim '  (ihej  l)latte<I  out   God).     A 
senator  exclnimed  that  it  nait  i\a  lunger  the  same  Senate,    la 
point  of  fiMrt,  a  partial  renewal  of  its  members  had  taken  eSkt; 
and,  inoreuvt^r,  some  menaces  of  a  revision  of  theconslitution  kid 
been  beard.     The  bistorjf  of  the  whole  simple  is  well  raiumeJ 
up  hy  M.  Jules  Simon  in  the  following  passage : — 

'Thn«  a,  camiiionuoiiient  waK  luado  hj  diiwolrinfc  the  uiiantliorinl 
congTOgationx,  whilo  giving  an  anKuraiioo  that  all  otliern  wonM  t* 
reapcctcxl.  Tbnti  it  was  aaid,  with  H.  Maroou,  "  nub  utuxt  he  UaJ 
not  lo  KM!  Hu!  liiingnTK  to  which  Bocidt;  is  exposed  by  ou  edncatiiio 
dirtctcd  hy  tho  ckrgy,  whether  aecnlar  or  te^idar;  for  ibete  i*li< 
same  Bpirtt  in  all  the  oodcsiaiitical  schoels ;  the  dialinctiiMt  il  if 
propuaed  to  eHiabliab  is  only  apparent ;  it  is  but  in  the  naaiee  and  is 
tho  colour  of  tlie  dress."  AcoutdiuRly,  ecoleaiaalica  and  uerabentf 
tho  religious  orders  wore  excluded  from  public  instnictioo.  IS* 
symbols  and  eiublems  of  religion  weru  reoioTcd  trcua  lbs  OooHininl 
schools.  .  .  .  Finally  it  was  offioially  declared  bom  tbe  tribmie  ttal 
to  speak  of  Qod,  without  speciiyiug  whether  tbe  Ood  iu  qnestkc  k 
tbo  Ood  of  tho  Christians,  of  of  tbo  Jews,  or  of  the  Blabometan^  a 
to  bo  guilty  of  an  e^uiroquc.  and  that  the  introdnotion  of  thai  mai 
into  a  law  is  a  public  dang€r.'"(Pag6  370,) 

M.  Jule«  Simon  coneludes  his  work  in  n  powerful  clia|ilcr 
entitled,  '  The  Balance,'  in  which  he  reviews  the  general  lenili 
of  recent  French  lei-istation.  '  What,' be  says  (p.  372),  *  jaw 
wc  done  during  the  lost  three  years?  VVV  hare  done  notkii^ 
but  make  ruins.  We  have  lowered  men  of  inteltigeocc  by  ob- 
jecting tbcm  to  the  masses,  and  tbe  masses  by  depriving  tliemol 
their  beliefs.  In  two  wonls,  this  is  our  history.'  What  i*  the 
cause  of  so  miserable  a  ajwctacie?  It  is  to  be  feared  tbtf 
M.  Gambetta  was  too  much  in  tbe  right  when  he  nnnouactd 
the  arrival  of  a  new  social  inQuenee  in  public  affairs.  Uu- 
rersal  suffrage  is  for  the  first  time  brought  into  full  ptsy  is 
France,  free  from  all  odicinl  control,  and  the  conse^jucnce  is  to 
bring  forward  a  mass  of  candidates  for  the  place  of  ilepoty  irbo 
aim  at  nothing  but  pleasing  the  mnjonty  of  tbe  clecton  far 
any  promises  they  think  will  be  attmcti^'e  at  the  moraest 
*  The  majority  of  tbe  candidates  are  less  anxious  to  say  wbsl 
they  themselves  think,  than  to  say  what  the  electors  thiok. 
M.  Jules  .Simon's  description  of  tbeni  is  marked  by  a  bittenins 
which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  too  well  justified : — 
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'  onglit  to  bo  at  tli«  Eerrico  of  a  principle,  but  the;  ara  at 
rioo  of  th«ir  own  iuUifcsUs,  which  ia  almost  the  cootrarjr.  AU 
B  beggBTM ;  nono  ba.va  profossioDS  to  nuike.  When  the  ooimtry  naa 
hlnalcd  with  Gunbutta,  tbc;  ncro  Gambcttiet* ;  and  next  tkey 
iiglit  NiKiceM  bj  nttiicktng  hira.  Now  that  dcftth  luta  brought  him 
(no  BOticiunnii  of  popularity,  thov  arc  ready  to  awoar  that  tii«y  were 
IMjF*  &iUiful  to  biio.  It  is  littlt!  mtitltir  t^i  thom  what  luDga  at  the 
A  of  tli«ir  book,  provided  tho  li>Ji  will  taki;  it.  What  vould  vc 
It  gire  to  find  aome  idcotorul  uddrem  of  tbiit  Hort  of  stylo :  "  Eloctora, 
n.  viali  for  a  military  norvice  of  tliKo  jvan  bcoaiuo  yoa  arc  only 
Inking  of  yoarBelvua;  but  I  shall  voto  for  firu  yarn'  Mtrriixs 
eaoco  I  think  only  of  Ibu  couutry."  Who  oun  tell  i  Poriiap*  it 
inld  bo  aiicc««afit].  Tho  electors  might  say,  "  Hero  ia  a  niau ! " 
|t  wo  shall  haTo  no  such  ploasure.  All  am  sutvile.  In  rutitm, 
Me  who  are  olc<ctt.>d  exert  over  tbti  Miuistors  the  deapoUam  which 
k  electors  oiort  over  them.  TIio  MioistorB  obey  the  deputioc, 
k  depotiea  obey  tbo  electors ;  tho  electtira  obey  the  demagogaea. 
iA  what  is  the  result!  It  is  that  at  home  there  is  an  end  of 
mmniODt,  and  abroad  there  is  an  end  of  Pnnoo.' — (i'ago  377.) 

It  is  to  this  srrvilitT  of  the  dcpnlirs  to  tbcir  conttitacnts  thsl  M. 
les  Simon  tracpB  the  chief  embarrass  men  ta  of  French  politics 
this  moment ;  and  be  is  fully  borne  out  by  rnrioas  articles  on 
t  sabjcct  in  the  numlwrs  of  tlic  '  Kcruv  dcs  deux  Monde* '  for 
is  year,  Tako  the  caw  of  the  amnesty.  In  IHlb  the  Chamber 
ted  against  ii.  In  li^TO,  when  proposed  by  Victor  Hugo,  ii 
ta  rejected  without  so  rouch  as  x  vote.  But  in  1^80  it  was 
ted  by  a  large  majority  in  the  very  same  Chamber.  The 
xrumstances  had  not  materially  changed  in  the  course  of  four 
are,  but  the  feeling  of  the  electors  had  changed,  and  the 
puties  at  once  yielded.  The  dangerous  state  of  the  public 
lances  is  due  U>  the  same  cause.  In  l87-i  the  revenue  fairly 
Janced  the  expenditure,  twiner  rather  more  than  a  hundred 
illions  of  pounds,  ilut  in  lt(82,  while  the  expenditure  had 
len  to  132,(1 14,7  5ty.,  the  revenue  had  only  risen  to  1U,0(j1,408/. 
IT  tbe  year  1883,  the  *  ordinary  budget '  presents  a  fair  equi- 
mum,  tbe  amount  being  Hi  millions  ;  but  there  is  An  'vxtra- 
dinary  budget,'  nmouniing  to  32  millions,  chiefly  composed 
estimates  for  public  works,  and  exhibiting  a  deficit  of 
millions.  It  was  elicited  during  the  debates  on  the  budget, 
M  since  tbe  war  '  France  had  spent  80  millions  on  war 
kterial  and  fortificuttous,  and  70  millions  on  other  public 
irks,'*  This  e.\travagaot  expenditure  on  public  works  is  mainly 
e  to  the  prewure  put  upon  the  deputies  by  local  interests, 
il  by  the  deputies  upon   the  Ministers.     One  constituency 
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wants  »  itocli,  another  a  quay,  ftnotlirr  n  few  kilometre*  of  n3- 
road.  To  each  locality  tb«  n>tt  Msniis  n  Irille  m  >  badctt  of 
thrpp  milliards.  Thr  Mlnixtcrciniini  run  the  risk  uf  disobtijjiit 
the  deputy,  an<l  tin?  public  money  is  tlius  coosumed  io  dctuL 
The  case,  again,  is  the  same  with  the  term  of  military  senrkc 
It  suit*  the  interest  of  the  mats  of  electors  to  shorten  it,  sad 
the  deputies  obey  their  behests  in  the  face  of  all  military  opinioo. 
It  would  really  seem  as  if  the  private  interest*  of  the  ntm 
namermis  class  of  elrclors  entirely  blinded  their  eyes  to  ihf 
lai^ger  political  interests  of  the  ciHintry.  There  have  been  «ft- 
(lent  symptoms  during  the  last  few  years,  ibal  tbe  coDStitoeada 
at  large  would  saeribce  almost  anything  to  keep  OOl  tt 
war.  Tlie  Tunisian  expedition  was  precipitated  by  pcrsooil 
intrigues,  and  the  country  became  entangled  in  it  without  fallr 
realizing  what  it  involved.  But  the  conduct  of  tbe  Chamber  b 
reference  to  Egyptian  alfairs  has  betrayed  an  almust  BMrtad 
nnsiety  to  escape  from  military  enterprises  at  all  costs.  Tlii^ 
]>erhapE,  was  partly  the  secret  of  M.  (iambetla's  loss  of  infti' 
ence.  He  was  known  to  be  in  favour  of  a  bolder  tomga 
policy, and  thecountrydreaded  whither  hewoutd  lead  it.  Tliil 
there  is  excuse  for  such  a  fc<ding,  in  the  frightful  suffering  whfdi 
a  large  part  of  tbt-  population  underwent  in  the  war  with 
many,  must  be  allowed.  But  tbe  feeling  baa  been  indulged 
it  approaches  pusillanimity,  and  it  is  but  too  probable  ths* 
secret  is  to  be  found  in  the  timidity  and  narrow  interM 
M.  Gambetta's  new  couchc  sociale.  The  result,  says  M.  Jnlti 
Simon  (p.  393),  is  this  : — 'our  material  situation  Inst  in  Eg?]!'- 
OUT  mural  situation  lost  in  the  ICasi,  our  |K>wcr  diminisbfid  Bt 
Algeria,  our  relations  with  Home  and  London  more  than  ooio- 
promised.  Add  to  this  the  absurdity  of  a  few  forward  step^tt 
if  we  hnd  been  desirous  of  making  oar  material  and  monl 
weakness  evident.  Sach  is  the  part  we  have  played  is  Ar 
world  these  last  years.' 

But  amidst  all  this  weakness  and  confusion,  there  ts  one  foRt 
steadily  pressing  forward  to  a  definite  aim,  and  another  foite 
as  resolutely  resisting  it.  The  former  is  that  against  whid 
M.  Jules  Simon's  book  is  mainly  directed — -the  party,  or  grunp 
of  parties,  who  wish  to  recast  all  the  institutions  and  •cntiinmu 
of  the  French  nation  in  accordance  with  what  it  regards  as  tbr 
tme  Republican  spiriL  Amidst  many  professions,  more  or  tea 
sincere,  of  respect  for  religion,  this  party  is  steadily  putsinig 
the  object  of  moulding  the  youth  of  France  in  accordance  wiA 
standards,  from  which  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Calhcfie 
religion  is  wholly  excluded.  M.  Jules  Simon  lays  especial  stnn 
on  a  speech  delivered  in  1874  by  M.  Challcmel-Laeoar,  ifc» 
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Minuter  of  Forvi^  AHkin  in  die  pntsent  Cabiiu^t.  M. 
Challi'mel-La«»ur,  ia  that  apuedi,  t)i«linclly  repudiaiwl  tho 
principle  of  libnty  of  instruction.  lie  iloRounced  it  as  Et 
giicroQs  error,  in  the  present  state  of  Europe,  to  cstci>d  any 
mconrASenieDt  to  Ultramontane  principles,  ond  avowed  the  aim 
of  cniating  n  new  '  mora]  unity '  in  France,  in  hannony  with  tlic 
prini-iplcx  of  ilrmiKTnlic  (xovnminenl.  M.  Ferry'*  famous 
*  Aiticli--  7,'  already  ref<-rred  tii,  was  but  one  (t«p  in  this  course, 
and  llie  neutrality  now  rwjuired  in  the  «cbaob  involves  in 
practice  tlie  full  application  of  tbc  principle.  If  children,  for 
tnitance.  arc  not  to  bo  taught  history  on  the  principles  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  they  will  be  brought  up  with  views 
which  are  practieally  at  variancn  with  thoic  principles  on  some 
of  the  nio«i  dilTicuIt  and  important  jiolitieal  tjuettions. 

iiut  th^  ditbcuhv  has  already  Wcome  still  mori?  acute.  It  is 
•greed  thai  the  children  are  to  be  taught  morality.  Hut  what 
morality?  On  what  principles,  and  from  what  manuals?  On  these 
points  the  Churth  comes  into  direct  conflict  with  any' 'neutral '  or 
secular  system  of  leaching,  and  a  speech  which  M.  Ferry  mad« 
a  few  days  ago  shows  that  feelings  on  this  subject  have  already 
become  very  emhillrn-d.  The  ecclesiastical  authoritirjf  will  not 
scruple  to  denounce  nun- religious  manuals  as  injurious  to  the 
moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  Catholic  children;  and  thus, 
while  tlie  State  compels  the  attendance  of  the  children  at 
school,  the  whole  inflaence  of  the  Church  will  be  cuertcd  to 
induce  parents  to  protest  agaiiut  the  instruction  imparted  to 
tbom.  The  crisis  is  so  grave  that  some  moderate  Repub- 
licans, such  for  instance  as  those  rcprciente<i  by  '  Le  Temps,' 
propose  to  evade  the  dilTiculty  by  having  no  nnmuals  at  all  on 
moral  tea<rhing.  Leave  this,  they  say,  to  the  personal  responsi- 
bility of  (he  inasiers.  No  manual  on  such  a  subject  will  give 
genera)  satisfaction,  and  the  problem  must  be  dealt  witli  by 
Ui«  discretion  of  individual  teachers.  M.  Ferry  *ee%  clearly 
that  such  a  metliod  would  be  impracticable.  He  speaks,  indeed, 
of  the  cbara<:ter  and  method  of  moral  instruction  in  a  way 
which  would  liave  rejoicM-d  the  hearts  of  the  opponents  of  toe 
CODScience  clause  in  England  fifteen  years  ago.    lie  says  :^ 

'  Moral  instf  action  is  not  purely  diilaotic  instmotion ;  it  cnnnot  bo 
giTon  in  thirty  lessons  or  in  forty ;  it  la  being  always  given ;  it  inuat 
bo  mixtid  with  all  other  iuatruction,  with  all  the  commiiTiicalious  of 
tbo  luastvr  with  the  sobolar ;  it  is  a  lesson  which  onght  uontiuually 
to  spring;  from  tho  heart  of  the  master  to  pase  into  the  heart  of 
tbo  sobolar.  It  is  not  a  process  or  a  book  :  it  i>  a  collection  of 
nmns,  all  dircete<l  to  cicalo  in  tho  school  a  iitoral  and  eleTatod  atmo- 
sphote,  an  almosphero  hoslthy  and  invigorating,  and  tho  object  is 
not  attained  by  one  procoss  more  than  by  aaothor.    This  process 
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inoludcs  rMdtng,  eouTeraation,  recitation,  singini; ;  it  is  a  eofledfaa 
of  tDMDi  u  nrioiu  u  Uw  intcUigeoce  ut  the  muUir  fcim—lf  Th« 
wotili  of  the  moslar's  oint  li«ait  is  the  nieuiue  of  tita  worili  of  bit 
mond  instraolioD.' 

It  ejiDnot  but  bt-  observed  that,  the  more  truth  there  ix  ia  all 
this,  the  grcBitCT  is  the  juflUficalicm  for  ihr  importance  attscU 
bv  CAtholic  [nrttnUi  to  the  nianiigr:incnt  of  schools  hf  ecd^ 
sin*tici  or  mt-inbers  of  the  congregations,  und  the  gTXWtetlbt 
hardship  inflicted  on  ttiem  b^'  the  complete  exelusii>n  of  (ndi 
influence*,  or  the  Maicization'  of  education.  But  M.  Fenj 
proceeds  to  sav  ihnt,  allhou<;h  the  ideal  of  moral  intlnictiun  mi/ 
be  tbtit  it  should  l>r  given  by  a  mnfter,  and  vilhoul  book*,  it 
docs  not  follow  th:it  all  villagr  teachers  would  be  equal  to  nrfi 
n  ttisk.  Hi!  asks,  indeed,  whetlier  it  l>c  not  too  cicsr  that  if 
such  teachers  were  deprived  of  the  supjiort  of  some  books  o 
other,  however  elementary,  <  we  should  strike  at  the  bcoit  «f 
this  instruction  itself.'  MoreoTer,  as  he  says,  ordinary  ~t«adinp- 
books  are  ivmong  the  chief  instruments  of  moral  instruction. 

'  An  WD  to  t«U  the  luaslcr  that  ho  shall  not  have  the  n^  of 
<:hoi>tiiug  and  reoomiiaeQdiiLg  to  lua  Mholars  ronding-books  of  uml 
ttrndeticy,  and  that  be  must  find  in  bimscJf  and  in  his  own  masitm 
nil  thu  aorolojiinuiitK,  all  the  esaiBjilea,  all  tho  thoughts,  all  tho  (at 
traitm  which  ooiutUtutu  the  noceesorj  aliment  of  moral  autnctiiB 
in  tho  |>rimaiy  school?  You  seo,  gcntlcmoB,  that  tlio  tdss  d 
«up(irusBUi(;  books  of  moral  iuslrootiou  is  impraotioablc,  and  «Ss* 
nu  solution  of  tho  difBculty.' 

Me  is  certainly  not  morr  successful  in  olTering  a  soltitia 
himself,  for  be  only  proposes  to  leave  the  choice  of  such  booia 
to  the  masters  nnil  mistresses  of  p.ach  canton,  subject  to  the 
control  of  depnrtmental  cominissioni.  It  would  seem  eridsiil 
that  such  a  plan  would  onlv  aggmvute  tlie  difticulty;  for  the 
Dinnuals  chosen  might  be  at  least  as  obnoxious  to  the  Church  st 
any  which  could  be  imposed  by  the  Goi-emmeni,  whtle  the 
authority  by  which  they  would  be  supported  would  be  less  able 
to  encounter  the  opposition  of  the  ISishops. 

But  VIC  need  not  dwidl  on  tlie  i>rubh^in  any  farther  iban  In 
point  out  the  illustration  it  afTords  cif  the  critical  conflict  to 
which  the  Goveniniciit  of  the  Republic  is  now  committed. 
By  M.  Ferry's  own  statement,  children  are  now  to  be  forced,  bt 
the  law  on  compulsory  education,  iuio  schools  in  which  tbtir 
moral  training  will  be  tnoulded  at  c\-ery  instant  by  a  master 
who  must  be  'neutral'  in  matters  of  religion  and  Chnttisa 
morality,  and  whose  neutrality  may  Ixi  by  no  means  beocvoWnt 
towards  the  Church.  The  'moral  unity'  which  M.  Ferry  and 
M.  Challemel-Lacour,  whose  influence  is  predominnnt  in  the 
present  Ministry,  desire  to  produce,  is,  by  its  very  deliaitioa  and 
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mfid  purpose,  antagonistic  to  tbc  Roman  Cfttbo1i(^  Ctmrch. 
IJnlinppiK,  morcuvrr,  this  antagonism  fostm  n  passion  wtiicti 
U  butlt  general  nnd  int/rnsc  in  a  Inrgc  poitton  of  the  Fnncb 
people,  uid  especially  in  that  eovebtt  toctah  of  the  great 
cities  to  which  M.  Gambetta  apjiealeil.  A  bitter  hatntl  of  the 
Ctiurch  and  the  ck-igj'  has,  from  time  to  time,  broken  out  in 
oertain  portions  of  French  socictv,  and  a  war  a);ainst  the  prieiu 
is  sarc  to  command  very  considerable  popularity.  Unhappily, 
it  mast  needs  be  owned  that  the  conduct  ol'  the  authorities  of  the 
Roman  Church  within  our  generation  has  afforded  but  too  much 
justification  for  tlteantagiiniimofmen  like  Al.  Chal1cmcl*L4u;oyr, 
ol.  Paul  Ben,  and  M.  l-'erry.  The  doctrines  of  the  Syllahtu 
uul  the  docma  of  Papal  lofallibility  arc  calculated  to  provoke 
the  opposition,  and  erru  the  indifrnation,  of  men  of  inde]>endent 
intelligence;  and  though  to  us,  in  this  country,  they  have  tittle 
more  than  a  theoretical  interest,  they  assume  a  dilTerent  characier 
wbcn  the  dominant  nrligion  of  a  country  ia  identified  with 
them.  It  must  be  allowed  that  a  statesman  ii  more  than  jastifietl 
in  endeavouring  to  (counteract  such  influences,  ftn<l  to  promote 
some  sounder  moral  and  religious  principles. 

A  more  perplexing  and  apparently  insoluble  problem  does 
Dot  exist,  than  that  whieli  i*  presente<l  by  thi«  ditl'iculty. 
M.  Simon  says  that  in  attacking  Catholicism  M.  Ferry  and 
bis  friends  arc  practically  attacking  Christianity.  That  is  tho 
misfortune  of  the  case,  and  it  must  be  added  that  tbc  Roman 
Church  is  mainly  to  blame  for  it,  Wc  cannot  hesitate  to 
say  that,  'by  identifying  Christianity  with  the  figments  of 
the  medieval  and  mixlem  Roman  sysK-m,  that  Church  has 
done  more  bann  to  the  cause  of  true  religion  abroad  than  all 
the  sUa^a  of  Freethinkers.  A  similar  problem  is  involved  in 
the  Culhirkamp/ in  Germany,  though  there  the  danger  is  greatly 
diminished  by  the  predominant  influence  of  Protestantism  in 
Northern  Germany.  Protestantism  in  France  holds  no  sucb 
position  ;  ami  the  (:onsec|ucnce  is,  that  the  Ultramontnnes  and  the 
Kcrolutionaries  stand  faci-  to  face,  and  drive  one  another  to  ex- 
tremes. In  such  a  slate  of  things,  we  fear  that  M.  Jules  Simon, 
Id  bis  turn,  exaggerates  the  claims  of  the  principle  of  liberty 
for  vrbich  he  contends.  If  doctrines  arc  taught  and  principles 
inciilcated  by  powerful  agencies,  which  arc  c«sentially  inconi- 
patibic  with  the  welfare  of  the  community  or  with  the  stability 
of  the  Constitution,  it  can  hardly  he  maintained  that  the  State 
is  bound,  in  dcfcrrnce  to  tlie  principle  of  liberty,  to  adopt  no 
measures  of  rcpntssiim  or  contnd.  But  it  is  none  the  less 
lamentable,  that  such  measures  should  be  adopted  with  such 
and  passion,  and  pushed  to  sucb  extremes,  as  arc  exhibited 
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in  lb«  recent  conduct  of  th«  French  KrpubUc  Tlic  anbappj 
lendenrj  of  the  Ftrnch  in,  in  lh<-ir  own  pnru«,  it  tmtrer  U*  rhua 
— to  push  cvcrj'thing  to  an  extreme — ami  thntis  thrprocrtiirhidi 
wc  arc  now  w!tni-x*ing  uucl*  more  in  France.  There  tn  otba 
cstrvmv  pailiu«  at  work  bosiilcs  the  two  we  have  been  suiiilj 
ounsiderinjE — above  all,  the  violent  Communistic  au<l  Sooalittic 
[uirties.  But  ibe  main  struggle  now  going  forward  i*  betveen 
tlie  Republican  party  on  the  one  side,  and  the  UllnunootaiK 
party  on  the  other,  and  <racr)i  is  doing  its  best  to  drire  tic 
other  to  cxtremitle*.  The  Ultramontane  party,  moreorer,  ii 
indistolubly  associated  with  the  tendency  to  a  nionait-hical 
reaction,  and  thus  religious  and  nulitical  antagonisms  air 
combined  and  intensified.  Gambetta  s  saying,  *  Le  OerieaUtmi, 
voila  fenttfmi,'  sums  up  the  character  of  the  stru^Ie  in  pr<)gTOs 
from  the  Radical  point  of  view  ;  and  *  L'Atheisme,  voila  laateBi, 
would  similarly  express  the  view  of  the  Conscrralive  parties. 

But  that  which  renders  the  casd  so  dcspernte  is  the  politieat 
organization  under  which  this  del4Tmin<:d  duel  is  being'  (m^fiL 
If  a  siK-iety  Is  ti>  pass  through  a  jieriod  of  transfonaatia 
without  some  great  convulsion,  what  is  essential  is  that  'Ot 
political  institutions  should  be  such  as  to  ensure  «  certais 
stability  and  continuity  in  its  life.  There  ought  to  be  some 
influence  which  binds  the  past  to  the  present,  and  prcnenti 
action  being  taken  on  the  impulse  of  the  momeol.  To  einl 
this  influence  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  functions  of  htt^ 
(litary  institutions.  They  bring  the  prei^ent  to  some  extdlt 
under  the  control  of  the  past,  and  render  it  impossible  Ua 
a  single  generation  to  act  as  if  it  bad  only  itself  and  ib 
own  inclinations  to  consider.  Tbc  essential  fallacy  io  the 
phrase  '  the  will  of  ih«  people '  lies  in  the  meaning  atiAcbcd  Is 
the  word  *  people.'  H  ith  what  right  can  the  possesKKa  of 
universal  sulTrnge  at  any  given  moment  regard  tbemsclTCS  0 
the  adequate  repiesenutives  of  a  iialiim  which  has  had  a  I 
history  in  the  past,  and  hojws  to  Iiave  a  long  one  in  the  fat 
A  nation,  in  its  whole  history,  represents  one  organism,  andl 
«  people  to  disregard  its  past  is  as  dangerous  and  unnattnal  as 
to  disregard  iu  future.  But  the  fatal  weakness  of  tbc  present 
French  Ci>nslitution  is,  that  no  provision  whatever  is  made  fur 
this  salutary  influence.  There  are  no  hereditary  institutions 
left;  and  the  Senate,  which  was  intended  to  scrte  something  of 
the  same  purpose,  has  proved  lit  be  powerless.  One  simple 
provision  has  suQiced  to  reduce  it  to  impitency.  A  rcrisioa  of 
the  Constitution  can  always  be  legally  accomplishnl ;  sai  if  a 
siilbcicnt  agitation  in  favour  of  such  a  revision  vmrc  raised  id 
the  country,  the  Senate  would  have  to  give  its  consent  to  sac& 
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a  measure-,  andcr  peril  of  popular  violence,  Accorclio;tly,  at 
this  moni<MiC.  a  'R<-visionist  league'  is  at  work,  prompted  b^ 
the  mistnnrv  sliown  by  thr  Senate  to  tbc  Bills  aimed  nt  the 
Princes.  It  is  thus  felt  on  nil  hands,  aw\  in  (ho  Senate  itself, 
Uut  tbal  assembly'  can  ofTtT  no  mori!  tlmn  a  moIn<^^tary  cli^k  to 
anjr  nM-aiurcs  on  which  'the  people'  iiiaj'  set  their  heart,  or  to 
which  they  have  been  urged  by  fnnaticul  or  mnbiiiuus  dema- 
roffues.  The  cunse^uence  is,  that  notbinK  is  settled,  or  to 
De  taken  for  granted,  in  French  afTuira.  If  a  revision  of  the 
Constitution  is  possible  in  unc  cense,  it  is  possible  in  another; 
and  while  Kepnblicans  clamour  for  revision  in  the  interest  of 
Rjulicnl  nieiuures,  tlic  Bonapartists  see  tlieir  own  opportunities 
of  policy  in  the  same  truublnl  waters.  The  country  it  thus  at 
the  mercy  of  the  agitation  of  the  moment,  and  some  sudden 
pnssion  mav  sweep  away  all  esisting  barriers  aj;ainst  anarchical 
riolencp.  This,  il  must  be  observed  in  passing,  is  the  kind  of 
political  ideal  towards  which  our  own  Ktulical  pnijlirians  are 
doing  llieir  best  to  urge  us.  They  lose  no  opportunity  of  dis- 
paraj^ing  those  hereditary  institutions  which  bind  our  present 
with  our  past,  aiul  cheek  the  hasty  action  of  the  popular  voice ; 
and  they  are  ptishing  forward  as  fast  as  they  can  towards  uni* 
versa]  suffrage,  contnilled  by  caucuses,  which  would  he  conlndh^ 
by  demagogues.  The  picture  now  preieated  by  France  of  the 
working  of  such  inititutions  ought  to  be  a  safGcionl  warning 
air^inst  these  schemes.  Happily,  our  reasonable  and  mo<leratc 
Church  establishment  saves  us  from  the  worst  dangers  which 
now  ihrcatea  French  society;  but  whenever  popular  forces  are 
let  loose  uncherked,  society  is  inevitably  end.nngered. 

A  country,  in  fact,  which  is  dependent  like  France  at  this 
moment  on  universal  sulTrage  is,  like  the  oceut,  at  the  mercy  of 
ihe  winds,  and  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  losbod  into  storm. 
There  is  one  resource  conceivable  amidst  such  perils,  wbi<rh  is 
being  strongly  urged  by  the  reasonable  and  moderate  writers  in 
'  Le  Temps';  but  we  fear  it  is  an  impraclicnble  one.  If  th« 
Tarious  Conservaliveparties,  Monarchical  as  well  as  Republican, 
n>uld,  as  tn  the  time  of  AI.  Thiers,  unite  to  support  a  really 
Conservative  KcpuliHc,  they  might  be  strong  enough  to  hold 
the  Radicals  in  the  C*liamber  in  check,  and  to  ensure  moderate 
measures.  But  even  if  the  Republic  wore  not  reneating  the 
experience  of  1789  and  the  following  years,  the  Const-rvative 
mrtics,  too,  arc  the  victims  of  the  tendency  h  outrtr  Ua  ettose*. 
They  cannot,  even  for  the  gooil  of  the  country,  bring  them- 
selves to  forego  the  full  assertion  of  their  lhcori<»  ami 
principles,  and  they  are  even  willing  to  join  at  limes  with  the 
Kadicals  themselves  for  the  puqwse  of  defeating  a  Ministry,  and 
*     VoL  155.— A^o.  310.  2  :  making 
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making  Govcmniciit  uniU-r  a  K^-public  *(ill  more  tjnpracticaU& 
How  in  such  cirRumttncmtx  tbe  prevailing  cooTiuion  is  lo  end 
it  is  inipouiblc  to  foresee,  or  even  to  guess.  Vt'c  hate  n 
sufficicnl  means  of  judttiog  the  reUtire  strength  of  tbc  fonci 
itt  work ;  and  it  is  erident  from  the  agitation  which  followed 
on  Prince  Napoleon's  Manifesto,  that  a  spnik  may  nt  any  time 
pnxlucc  a  violcDt  explosion.  All  that  is  crTtain  is,  that  fitm 
passions  and  arbitrary  principles  are  eagerly  coutemlinjc  for 
the  mnsteri,-,  that  no  prnver  has  yet  been  found  which  u  capaUt 
of  vontrulliiig  tliein,  and  that  the  constant  tendency  of  eTeoitt 
during  the  last  ten  years  has  been  in  favour  of  the  Radical 
parties.  If,  hovever,  the  Monarchical  parties  cannot  sacrilice 
their  pretensions  in  favour  of  a  Conserratire  Republic,  if  b 
nataral  to  hope  that  the  country  may  at  length  fall  back  upoa 
the  regular  and  setllwl  authority  of  an  hereditary  MunarcL^. 
Such  a  Monarchy  would  supply  the  essential  element,  whi^ 
I-'rauce  n(N.-ds — tliat  of  a  principle  of  continuity  and  stability  ID 
the  national  life.  It  would  no  longer  be  possible  to  treat  the 
true  history  of  France,  as  seems  practically  done  by  some  of  tht 
School  manuals,  as  having  rommcnccd  in  1789.  Above  all,  to 
the  acknowledgment  of  hereditary  succession,  it  would  iotrudatr 
the  principle  of  government  founded  upon  permanent  rigbti, 
instead  of  upon  temporary  inclinations.  The  most  dangerou 
conception  in  a  great  country  is  that  which  places  property  aad 
power  nt  the  mercy  of  lh<^  popular  will,  instead  of  resting  tkea 
upon  moral  claims.  Any  system  which  rests  solely  on  *  the  will 
of  the  people ' — that  is,  on  the  will  of  the  people  for  the  time 
being,  must  be  essentially  unstable ;  and  for  this  reason  Booa- 
mrtism  is  as  hopeless  a  tolulion  of  the  diflicully  as  RadicaUm- 
TbGrc  is  no  danger  of  the  Monarchy,  of  which  the  Comtc  it 
Paris  is  the  next  legitimate  heir,  reverting  to  the  mere  abcola- 
tism  of  the  old  regimt.  Such  a  monarchy  would  be  perfedij 
compatible  with  Liberal  institutions,  while  it  alone  would  piv 
vide  a  lirm  foundation  on  which  they  could  rest.  Out  at  preKM 
the  development  of  events  can  onl)'  be  watched  with  the  grand 
aoucty  for  the  iuterestji  of  a  great  and  friendly  DatioD. 
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Art.  VII. — 1.  Paper  nod  bu  Profeaor  Jevong,  F.R.S.,  oa  the 
MftaUic  Currencp  of  the  United  Kingdom,  wi/A  reference  to  the 
Qutstiun  of  International  Coinage.  In  the  *  Jouroal  of  the 
Statistical  Society  '  for  1868. 

i.  Paper  read  fty  iifr.  John  Biddn}pk  Martin,  M.A.,  F.S.S., 
on  Odu*  Gold  Coinage,  h^fort  the  Jnttitule  of  Bankers,  Yilh 
April,  1882. 

3.  Pi^KT  Twul  Inj  Mr.  R.  H.  Inqlis  Palgratx,  F.R.S.,  before  the 
Inxtitttte  of  lianhirrs,  on  the  JDefideney  in  ti'eit/ht  of  our  Gold 
Coinage,  i\st  Febnutn/,  1883. 

4.  The  Annual  BeporUqftke  Deputy  Matter  of  the  Mint,  Not.  1 
to  12.     (1870-1881.) 

THKRK  i»  a  special  suilability  in  con Jidi' ring  logotWr  the 
twelve  Reports  of  the  Deput}'  Master  ol'  tbc  Mini  wliicb 
are  mentioned  above.  Thej'  nosseaa  a  distinct  character  of  tbeir 
own.  Thej  mark  off  with  a.  clear  buundar^-linc  the  period  when 
the  orifnnal  constitution  of  the  Mint,  dating  in  some  of  its  features 
from  times  before  the  Conqnest,  became  entirelv  merged  in  its 
mod'^m  sjitem  of  administration  ;  and  further,  when  the 
material  orgnnizAtinn  of  tbc  Depaitment  became  fitted  for  the 
wort;  now  niquin-d  uf  it  l>y  the  inlniduclion  of  new  machinery 
and  implements  of  manufacture.  The  administrative  system  in 
force  at  the  Mint  till  18^0  was  extremely  complicated.  The 
actual  work  tras  performed  by  a  respectable  but  restricted  body 
of  perions.  stylefl  Monryers,  who  were  in  one  sense  entirely 
aooflie)Bl,  u  tbry  fornirrd  n  kind  of  private  corporation.  With 
thif  bo<ly  su(^ce»iv(■  .M.istent  of  the  Mint  contracted,  at  high 
rates,  for  the  m.%nufacture  of  th«  coin ;  an<l  we  may  look  upon 
them  as  the  representatives  of  the  original  'Moneyers,'  the 
earliest  Mint  ofUcers  of  whom  any  record  is  made.  Betw(?en 
1S50  and  1870  may  be  considered  as  a  period  of  transition,  so 
far  as  the  orgnniiation  nf  the  Mint  is  concerned.  In  1870  th« 
Coinage  Act  fixed  mntters  on  their  present  basis,  flie  separate 
office  of  Master  of  the  .Mint,  held  in  times  post  hr  men  of  high 
scientific  position — from  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  Sir  John  llerschel 
ftnd  Professor  Graham — was  done  away  with.  The  Master- 
ahip,  now  made  only  an  oflice  of  general  direction,  was  rested 
for  the  future  in  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
real  operations  are  conducted  by  a  scientific  staff  under  the 
superintendence  of  tlic  Deputy  Mnstirr — at  present  the  Hon,  C.W. 
Fremantle. 

There  is  no  one  of  the  departments  of  Her  Majesty's  Gorem- 
ment>  the  work  of  which  so  closely  concerns  the  daily  convenience 
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of  each  and  all  of  tbe  inhabitsnU  of  tbe  country-  as  that  of  tbe 
Mint.  Customs'  duties  affect  most  of  nt  directly  or  indltrctlj, 
though  oar  use  of  tea  and  tobacoo  may  be  individuallv  HBatl. 
Excise  duties  soinr  o(  u>  cunlrivi!  to  avoid.  Tbe  licenea 
chnrgrd  through  thr  Inland  Iti-venue  Deparlmenl  are  not 
rrquirwl  !>>■  every  inhabitant  of  lire  couDtry.  The  Educatioa 
l><-|>urttnt!nt  iuHucnces  Ute  bulk  of  tlie  population  ;  but  thercan 
still  many  years  io  a  man's  life  during;  which  be  ncitlicr  t) 
himself,  nor  baa  children  cither,  of  ichool  ago.  The  Po«t-OSoe 
comes  into  contact  with  most  of  us.  Rul  there  is  no  drpartiBcut 
whose  work  more  closely  concrrns  our  daily  doin^,  uccordin^i 
as  it  is  (lone  well  or  ill,  than  the  Mint.  To  prove  bow  well 
the  work  i«  doni!,  it  is  really  almost  enuujfb  to  try  to  remanbrf 
how  long  it  is  since  any  complaint  has  be«D  made.  Eng^iih 
jwople  prize  the  power  of  grumbling,  especially  against  a  dcput- 
ment  of  the  Government,  among  their  most  precious  traditioiu; 
and  that  the  Mint  is  never  grumbled  against  would  be  of 
il»-lf  no  mi^iin  testimony  in  its  favour,  without  the  abundaol 
positive  proof  that  it  performs  its  work  excellently  well. 

Few  of  us,  {lerhaps,  even  with  existing  facilities  for  travellia^ 
with  a  station  of  the  Metmpolitan  Railway  close  to  its  eninuut^ 
have  ever  seen  the  place  itself  whence  so  much  of  our  coin  sdl] 
— like  all  of  it  for  a  lonf;  time  past — lakes  its  start  in  lif«.  The 
Mint  has  remained  remarkably  constant  to  its  earliest  tradittoai 
of  site.  By  a  curious  survival  of  the  fittest,  the  Koyal  Mint  in 
the  Tower  continued  to  exi>t  after  it*  brirthren  at  other  places 
— such  as  Bristol,  Hull,  Dublin,  and  lultubur^h — wetv  dooe 
Away  with.  A  rival  at  Suuthwurk  even  was  extiu;;uished.  The 
precincts  of  tbe  Tower  of  London  continued  to  be  tbe  scene  of 
Its  operations,  which  date  almost  as  far  back  as  that  buitdin; 
itsell,  till  in  18L0  it  was  moved,  and  even  then  to  no  greats 
distance  than  to  its  present  site  on  Tower  Hill. 

Leaving  the  outworks  of  the  Tower  on  the  ricbt,  the  ftoot 
of  the  Mini  is  perceived—  the  work  uf  Sir  Itiibcrt  Smirke,  »on»r 
seventy  years  since,  marked  with  the  best  characteristics  of  ik 
buildings  of  that  period—unpretendinjf,  but  wearing  tbe  kind 
of  dignity  which  a  building  possesses  when  It  ia  really  w^ 
adapted  to  it*  purpose.  VViihin.  though  much  of  tbe  stnictun 
of  the  commencement  of  the  century  nMnains,  the  reconstructioa 
carried  on  in  the  veara  18.S1-I8S2  has  practically  cxmvexiid 
this  into  a  new  building.  The  old  maehiuery,  placed  tbeie 
between  1806  and  1811,  and  then  as  perfect  as  tbe  skill  at 
John  Kennic,  working  with  Boulton  and  Walt,  could  nuk* 
It,  has  been  replacM-d  by  engines  arranged  with  tbe  masj 
improvements  uf  the  present  day.     Tltn  greater  p«n  uf  the  nt* 
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mBchiDn;  h^i  been  eontlructed  bj  Mmst*.  Maudtt&y,  Sons,  am] 
Field  ;  and  it  was  conslantlj  auperviscd  bv  the  prisnnal 
attention  of  Mr.  George  Duncan,  of  tbftt  wpM-kmiwn  firm. 
Boulton's  nl<)  I'ointng  prcM,  in  itArlf  •  grrat  impnirr'nieut  on 
tbe  roacbiiivry,  workcsl  i>y  four  men,  by  wliicli  the  citining  bad 
been  previwivlj'  perfunneO,  i*  also  *U{M.T!te«Ie<l  bv  Ublhom 
coining  prea^s,  supplied  by  M«sn.  Ralpb  ileaton  and  Sons,  of 
Birmingtinm.  Th«se  pr»»es  convert  tbe  '  bUnkt,'  ns  th» 
tiruUmpc-d  but  prepaml  discs  of  metal  are  tccbnicnlly  called, 
into  cuin«,  silrntly,  by  a  powerful  squeexe,  which  at  once 
impretM-s  the  deviec  on  botb  side*,  and  the  'milling*  on  tbe 
ed){e,  wbich  pmtectx  our  money  from  'clipping.'  In  this  thene 
macbioei  differ  from  their  predecetsora,  which  operated  with 
a  blow.  Tbe  old  method  of  striking  waa  accompanied  by 
a  deafening  noise;  tbe  new  method  imparts  a  definite  force, 
whirh  cannot  be  exceeded,  and  work*  almost  in  tot«l  silence. 
The  ingenious  applianrc*  for  '  feeding'  the  blanks  aiwl  removing 
tbe  coins  dcM-rvr  notico.  The  whole  maehiniM'y  is  driven  by 
three  steam-engines  of  60-hoT>c  power,  fitted  with  Musgrare- 
Cordiss  gear,  designed  to  meet  the  constantly  varying  strains 
to  which  the  machinery  is  subject.  These  varying  strains, 
wbich  are  inseparable  from  minting  operations,  and  result  from 
portions  only  of  the  different  classes  of  machine*  being  in  use 
at  one  moment,  while  many  more  may  be  called  into  action 
the  next,  presented  a  considerable  difficulty  in  arranging  the 
new  system  of  machinery.  The  plan  of  the  older  building,  and 
the  space  of  ground  available,  presented  other  difficulties.  The 
constant  labours  of  the  Hon.  C  W.  Fremantle,  the  Deputy 
Master,  Mr.  R.  A.  Hill,  the  Superintendent  of  tbe  operative 
department,  and  Professor  W.  Chandlers-Roberts,  F.R.S.,  tbe 
Chemist  of  the  Mint,  were  devoted  for  months  to  ovenroming 
these  obstacles^  Finally  the  work  was  completed,  for  a  net  cost 
for  buildings  and  machinery  estimated  at  39,(>00/.,  which  must 
be  regarded  as  small  when  compared  with  tbe  improTcmeDU 
effected. 

Before  describing  these,  we  may  direct  tbe  attention  of  tbe 
reader,  whom  these  lines  may  induce  to  visit  the  Mint,  to  the 
striking  spectacle  of  lifting  the  huge  crucibles  from  the  furnace, 
and  pouring  the  white-hot  silver  or  liquid  gold  into  the  in^t- 
moulds,  as  if  by  those  angels  of  Mammon,  who 

'With  wondrous  art  fouDiled  tfa«  imMj  ore. 
Beninng  each  kiud,  aud  Bcoramed  Um  bnllion  inm  i' 

tbe  rolling  these  ingots  into  shining  ribbons,  from  which  tlie 
'blanks'  are  punched  as  easily  as  discs  of  paper,  and  carried 
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off  in  bowl*  which  cniilain  'the.  potdnUAlitj  of  wealth  beyond 
the  circaitks  nf  nvanrc'  The?  <;uurli;<>i»  nlt«-n(lAiit  will  aMUt  ibr 
vi*itur  U>  uiidtTxland  the  ncltiin  of  a  mtM  lagenioat  Inliinrr, 
which  automaticully  xotta  the  fiuiUied  coiuii,  dtlirering  lie 
licht,  the  ov«r-heary,  and  thoae  of  just  weight.  Into  •rpanic 
tilU  ;  the  two  former  kinds  being  sent  back  for  rcmtfllinx-  Thf 
precision  of  thr  final  result  is  well  known  to  all  who  bMxe  i«ad 
the  nrwspnprr  reports  of  '  the  trial  of  the  pj'».'  *  AjKrtirr 
object  of  intt-TLrtt  is  a  skrivton  cube  (vacli  rdge  being  333  ucbei 
lung),  rcpre^nling  llie  sixc  of  a  muss  of  standard  gold  wonb 
1,OUO,OOOA,  and  helping  us  to  form  a  concrete  notion  nf  a  taa 
vague  eoougb  when  stated  in  figures,  and  as  hard  to  com  it 
m«ctice  w  the  robbers'  gol<t  for  nhicb  Ali  Bab*  bad  to  faomnr 
Cassim's  traitorous  measure,  or  the  wealth  of  Horace's  muer:— 

'  Divc»,  ut  netirel  onmmOH.' 

Some  cases  In  the  waiting-room  contain  iniercating  spedmnt 
of  coins  and  commemotativc  medals,  among  them  the  Maan>ti 
nl»n«^y,  and  the  hi.  and  21.  golil-pierrs,  and  the  first  copy  of  ihr 
silver  crown  of  Victoria,  which  have  oevcr  been  brought  ic'-j 
circuliiliun. 

The  improveroents  hitely  made  in  the  bnildings  aod  nw 
chinery  have  been  neither  few  nor  unimportant.  The  Mini 
has  hitherto  not  been  always  in  a  position  to  carry  out  all  tbt 
work  which  should  be  performed  by  it.  Thus  in  1874,  tbou^ 
the  Mint  was  able  to  execute  a  coinage  of  lifly-ccnt  pieees  in 
silver  for  the  Oovcrnment  of  Xewfoundland,  of  the  nomtnsl 
value  of  K,3;iS/.,  it  was  unable  to  carry  out  •  silver  coins>t  la 
twenty>five<c«!nt,  ten-cent,  and  fivenient  piect's,  of  the  noniBil 
value  of  104,167/.,  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Again,  U 
1881,  a  coinage  of  bronze  cent  pieces,  of  the  nominal  valoeof 
about  4,000/.,  and  two  silver  coinages,  of  the  nominal  valot 
of  about  90,000/.,  in  fifty,  twenty-five,  ten,  and  five-ornt  pieos. 
for  the  same  (iovernment,  bad  also  to  be  esecnted  by  Meisn. 
Ralph  Hesilon  and  Sons,  of  Hinniiigham.  These  instaikOCS  *R 
selected  out  of  many  others  ;  and  cuinngc  by  contract  ta  no  or* 
thing — witness  'Wood's  Halfnence'  in  Ireland,  tmmorttliied 
by  Swift,  and  Boulton  and   VVatt's  *  butcher  pennies,*  whkii 


*  Thia  Grcvk  aixd  I^tlu  nnni  (rvfti.  pirxl*)— still  asod  in  CMlwUe 
for  the  dulcet  (wnUiining  tli<.<  amncn-rntnl  wiif.r—tfl  •ImpVMfvted  Ibr  tb«  _ 
shii^Ii  Himplu*  of  our  itmilanl  cnUia  »«  Inid  up.     Tha  Pjz   box  sad 
pLitH*  ifil  thi>  riquiicd  (tAiidnitls  of  iIiieiivM)  ww«  Ebnnartjr  kept  ia 

chnpfl  in  tlio  Cloislcni  nt  WiKlnilni.(iT  .^libfj ;  but  now  Ibc  Pyx  rhwl.      

In);  the  roitit  trlod  each  JWt  b?  ths  OuI'lHultfai'  CxniiaiiJ,  i*  kept  at  tb*  Hb& 
and  ibc  triitl  pinir*  ai«  krpl  br  the  WHuiuu  nt  lliv  Stiiadiud*,  ntio  |ii   ' 
them  at  GoMiuiiltlit'  lloll  icheu  U>u  Iriul  U  luade. 
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vxrertlnl  thrir  nominal  ralue,  a  fnct  which  aided  ihe  (!Cv>no> 
mirnl  intnxluclion  of  our  bronze  coinHf^.  It  may  be  stattnl 
gi^nrnxily  tlint  tlio  Mint  bas  not  of  Utc  bcrn  usually  in  a  cim- 
(litiou  to  carry  out  nil  the  work  rpquirrtl  from  it,  cTcn  for  homo 
WMits,  tosay  DOlhingof  tliegruwing  n-quirrmrnls  of  our  Colonics, 
which  are  uflea  cunt  idem  bit!.  In  llS^l  kiIvct  coin  ufthA  rnlu« 
of  14l],175/.  nas  a«nt  to  the  Colonivi,  and  worn  silrer  coin  of  the 
Tftluc  of  67,^43/.  IG*.  withdrawn  from  them.  In  1880  the  new 
silv4*r  coin  sent  to  the  Colonies  was  ^8,{i40/.,  and  lb«  worn  coin 
wilbilrnnn  Wfts  86,425/.  Under  these  circumstances  it  will  not 
sll^pri««^  any  one  (o  be  told,  that  the  bronze  coinn^  for  this 
country  hu  frequently  had  tn  be  put  out  to  contract ;  especially 
for  the  Colonies,  as  is  shown  by  the  fidlowing  stntentent. 

The  coinaf^s  executed  by  llie  Hoyai  Mint  for  tlie  Cidonics 
froto  1S61  to  1880  inclusive  have  been  as  luUon's : — 

Gold         £11.893 

SiUur       860,303 

Cupp<!r  or  Branz« 3:J  ~J1!0 

Niok«I» 3,000 


£414,116 


The    Ccdonial  coinages  executeil  by  private  firms  during  the 
same  period  have  been  far  larger  in  value : — 

eiirer       £670,996 

Bronzo  or  Copper 99.807 

£770,803 


The  bronze  c:nin«  have  to  be  onlered  by  the  tnn^wcight.  Thns, 
in  1^81  fifty  tons  uf  jwnce,  balf|>enre,  and  fartbinx*.  were  con- 
timcted  for  from  Me»r$.  Kutpb  Heaton  and  Suns,  of  Birmingham. 
Ac  the  meaning  of  fifty  tons  of  bronze  may  hardly  be  intelli- 
gible to  ercry  one,  we  add  the  value  and  weight  of  this  coinage  i— 


Toa«. 

Penoo 86 

Halfpence     ^       ..      ..      10 
Fartfiiu^     6 

60 


£        >.  d. 

16,fiS0    0  0 

8,733     6  8 

1,866  13  4 

£31,280    0  0 


The  nominal  value  of  tlie  bronze  coin  i^sun)  since  tlie  lint 
intioductioD  uf  the  new  bronze  coinage,  in  18ti0,  to  the  year 


*  Exolnird;  for  Jamoiea. 


1881 
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1881  tRclusiTP,  waa  do  less  than  1,498,013/. ;  snd  it  tnajr  amvat 
tllOfle  of  our  rcailcrs  who  possiru  an  niithmclirsl  turn  to  calo- 
late  the  weight  <>f  this  ci>iniLgrr  niXDriiing  to  the  propotUMi 
given  above.  'T\\cy  will  fiiiil,  we  think,  that  the  weight  is  Eil 
greater  thnn  the)-  oould  have  imagined,  it  seemt  hardlr  fair  U 
■ugg<!«t  the  further  arithmetical  puzite  of  how  manj  shipi  of 
the  '  inflexible'  I^pe  might  be  shc«tbpd  with  tho  metal.  Bin 
we  think  it  would  go  a  handsomo  way  towards  the  supply  of 
the  requirements  of  the  Riilish  Navy  in  thai  particulmr. 

\Vc  matt,  however,  turn  now  to  tlie  iniitt  itnpartnnt  coim^ 
that  of  gold  for  our  own  country.  It  is  notorious  to  mo*t  of  lu, 
in  the  course  of  our  daily  deuliugs  in  the  way  of  puTchaws  and 
otherwise,  that  the  gold  coin  we  carry  abotit  in  our  pockets  aad 
purees  is  freaucntly  very  much  worn,  and  coniequenlly  deRciml 
in  weight.  If  any  person  doubts  this  statement,  nnd  will  ooIt 
as  he  reads  examine  the  gold  coin*  he  has  about  him,  tht^  pro- 
bability is  that  hir  will  find  the  truth  of  it  amply  ronfimicit  by 
the  result  of  tltis  iiivestigiitiou.  People  do  not  Dotice  the  cir- 
cumstance, because  there  is,  in  a  general  way,  nothing  wbaiener 
to  point  it  out  to  them.  Shopkeepers  without  esceptitN)  take 
the  coinage  as  it  comes  to  them  over  their  counters,  without  man 
investigation  than  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  them  that  each  piece  if 
genuine.  Any  traveller  would  be  very  much  astorushed  iiKlfd), 
if  the  booking-rlrrk  at  a  railway  station  were  to  scrntiniM 
vnry  cloM^ly,  nnd  then  reject,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  ligbt, 
any  genuine  English  gold  coin  that  was  ofTered  him.  Nor  arc 
the  banks  throughout  the  country,  with  the  single  exceptio* 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  more  particular  on  this  score;  nor 
even  the  public  oBicos,  at  least  as  a  rule.  Complaints  sR 
not  infrequent  in  the  newspapers  from  persons  who  have  n- 
ccired  gold  coins  from  one  oX  the  public  departments,  wbicb 
have  been  rejec^tcd  by  another.  These  person*  lui%'e  a  light  ■» 
complain,  but  they  have  hitherto  fountl  no  redniss.  Thea 
numbers,  however,  are  not  large.  The  inconvenience  to  tbcm 
is  also  slight,  when  compared  with  that  often  experienced  by 
the  banks.  Custom,  in  their  case  almost  as  tlriogent  as  law, 
induces — it  might  almost  bv  said,  compels — them  to  receive  tb 
gold  coin  brought  to  them  by  their  cuilomers,  however  ligte 
almost  it  may  be.  Unless  its  condition  thmugh  wear  bat 
become  most  exceptionally  bad,  they  never  refuse  iL  And  if 
what  they  take  is  more  than  tbey  can  employ  in  the  way  uf 
their  own  husincsa,  they  find  themselves,  unless  some  Mba 
bank  will  take  it  off  their  hands,  embarrassed  with  >  stock  of 
coin  which  they  do  not  want,  and  which  c«n  otily  b«  nixlf 
useful  to   them   by  sending  it  up  to  the  Baak   of   Englu^ 
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Hptp  ng«in  ihr;-  are  conrrontcd  witli  aaoiber  difBcutir.  The 
Bank  of  EngUm)  irilt  not  take  lioht  coins,  as  such.  It  receives, 
iiu]e«Hl,  but  it  defaces  imineclintely,  all  ihp  light  gold  coins 
haniletJ  to  it ;  aiiii  ni  it  chArgcg  those  who  bring  tlic  coin  with 
the  deficiency  in  value,  it  ix  not  tn  be  wondered  at  if  as  little 
light  gold  coin  as  is  possible  is  brought  to  the  Bank.  Nor 
would  the  loss  thus  incurred  by  bunkers  be  trifling.  Mr.  Msrlio, 
a  well-known  biinkcr  in  Lombard  Street,  has  estimated  in  the 
course  of  his  inre^ligalions  on  the  subject,  to  which  wc  shall  have 
to  refer  mon:  fully  further  on,  that  if  100,00lW.  in  sorereigns  of 
the  weight  of  the  onlinary  circulation  were  sent  into  the  Dank 
of  England,  the  lots  incurrei)  would  be  637^.  This  would  be  the 
lots  if  the  amount  paid  in  consiaied  of  sovereigns  only.  If  it 
bad  been  in  half-sovereigns,  the  loss  would  have  been  very  con- 
siderably larger — about  !J61/.  The  half-sovereigns,  owing  to  the 
larger  proportionate  surface  which  they  expose  to  wear,  nnd  «[«> 
pnib.ibly  to  their  being  in  more  active  circulation  than  iwvereigns, 
deteriorate  more  rapidly  by  wear  than  the  sovereigns. 

The  loss  ROW  spoken  of  as  occurring  on  the  payment  of 
gold  coin  to  the  liiiiik  of  Knglaiid  is  no  ideal  or  imaginary 
thing.  A  story  was  current  recently  in  banking  circles  of  a 
bank  which  had  bi-en  compelled  to  receive  in  the  way  of  ita 
business  about  50,01)0/.  in  gutd  coin  from  the  local  collectors  of 
Inland  Hcvcnac  receipts.  The  bank  in  queilton  had  to  pay 
over  the  amount  to  the  Government  account  with  the  Bnnk  of 
England,  and  to  give  full  value  for  it.  Hut  the  Bank  of  England, 
if  the  coin  ha«l  been  tendered  to  it,  would  have  declined  to  take 
(he  very  coin  in  which  the  pawneni  wiis  made  by  the  Gorem- 
Dicnt  officials  to  the  provincial  bank.  That  bank  was  unable  to 
make  use  of  the  gold  coin  in  the  way  of  its  business.  The 
demand  for  gold  coin  on  account  of  wages  happened  to  lie 
flack  at  the  time,  and  the  coin  was  not  required :  hence  the  gold 
bad  to  be  held  over,  l^e  working  out  of  the  transaction  was 
tbis:  tlie  bank  which  receivetl  the  coin  was  compelled  to  pay 
over  the  amount  to  the  Bank  of  Kngbmd  as  agents  of  ihe 
Oovernment ;  but  the  Bunk  of  Kngland,  following  ita  own  rules, 
would  have  declined  to  receive  the  very  coin  which  was  the 
subject  of  this  payment,  had  it  been  tendered  (o  it.  Tbns  it 
was  useless  to  offer  it. 

This  instance  shows  what  o«;rurs  at  the  present  time.  The 
evil  itself,  the  deficienry  in  weight  of  our  gold  coin.  Is  now 
of  very  considerable  standing.  More  than  forty  years  ago  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  gold  coin  then  circulating  was 
found  to  bo  deficient  in  weight,  and  a  large  quantity  was  with- 
drawn.    For  about    twenty  years  after  that  time  the  question 
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clitl  not  ariap,  as  the  circulation  lind  been  brought  to  a  \At- 
rably  fair  coinlilion ;  Qtnl,  backf^d  a«  thii  wait  by  the  immtiuc 
coinages  of  gold  which  took  place  immedintelr  after  tbc  diy 
covcri«s  of  that  metal  in  Australia  and  California,  DotluB^ 
forlhcT  wa*  rMjuired  for  a  considorablc  time.  Gradually,  bo«- 
cvcr,  arte  investigator  after  aoothn'  began  to  discuss  the  bet 
ttuit  the  gold  coinage  was  becoming  very  dcficinni  in  wngbL 
The  matter  was  referred  to  in  the  CTidcnirc  given  befate  the 
Roy"!  ComtniBsion  on  IntcTnAtiimal  Ci>iaage  iu  IfiGS.  It 
foiined  also  tl)c  suhjeet  of  a  L-arefui  pa]>er  read  before  (&e 
Statistical  Society  in  lliat  year,  and  written  \>y  Profennr 
\V.  Stanley  Jcvons.  The  invesltgalion  was  continoed  is  « 
paper  written  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Martin,  whom  wr  have  inenliimni 
before,  and  al»o  in  another  PAper,  written  by  Mr.  In^lii 
Palgrave,  in  the  present  year.  Both  the  papers  of  Mr.  Mutb 
and  of  Mr.  Inglis  I'algrave  were  read  before  the  Institute  4 
Hankers,  which  has,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  given  i 
great  deal  fif  altenlton  to  the  subject.  Professor  Jevons'iawi 
Mr.  Martin's  pa|>ers  were  occupied  with  an  enquiry  into  tbr 
admitted  deficiency  in  weight  of  the  gold  coinage;  Mr.  In^i* 
Palgrave's  paper  with  &  proposal  for  its  reform. 

The  inrestigations  made  by  Professor  Jevons  and  Mr.  Maitia 
showed  one  remarkable  feaiurc  in  the  case:  the  cnormotu  anJ 

Iiognrssire  increase  in  the  deficiency  of  weight,  ProfciWt 
evons  in  1Hi>8  estimated  that  about  Z\\  per  cent. — that  ism 
say,  somewhat  less  than  one  gohl  coin  out  of  every  three — va< 
deficient  in  weight.  Tlic  gold  coinage  is  now,  however,  con- 
siderably more  deficient  in  weight,  as  far  as  the  mass  of  tbt 
circulation  is  concerned,  than  it  was  in  1S68.  Mr.  Martin,  hov- 
ever,  writing  in_18$2,  and  basing  his  estimate  on  the  results sbavD 
by  an  invesligntinn  quite  as  wide  as  that  initialed  by  Pfo^tW 
Jevoo!!,  came  to  the  conclusion  tlial,  taking  sovrreigns  and  bstf- 
sovereigns  together,  55  per  cent. — that  is  to  say,  more  tlinn  Lilf 
the  gold  coinage  in  the  country — was  light  at  the  later  il»^ 
The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  question  in  a  practical  WST  i» 
therefon?  inerrascd  from  two  points  of  view  :  the  number  fi 
coins  to  be  niplacvd  by  others  of  full  weight  is  far  larger  iw» 
than  it  was  forty  years  ago,  and  the  deficiency  in  neigbl  as 
the  coins  collectively  is  also  greater.  The  whole  mstttr  a 
therefore  a  much  heavier  one  tlion  it  was,  both  in  the  eawtf 
ricnl  cost  of  recoinage,  and  the  total  loss  on  the  buUioD  » 
be  restored.  The  course  which  matters  have  followed  iHiu- 
trates  very  clearly  the  troth  of  what  is  called  the  Gt^*lisO 
Law  in  monetary  matters — it  being  the  obferralion  of  llut 
celebrated  British  mtirchant  of  old.  Sir  Thomas  Greshun— 
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tbftt,  whtm  the  circiilntion  of  n  conotrj  consists  of  two  d&sws  of 
coin,  cmpliivwl  to  fulfil  the  snttic  functions,  tlic  worse  coin  will 
critaitilv  drive  the  better  out  »(  u«e.  'Ilie  eoiirse  of  crcnt* 
punued  iu  ]ii))i;lau(I  of  recent  3'eur*  ha*  oompleielj  exemplifird 
ibis  law.  New  fuU-wei|(ht  gold  coins  hare  been  coiilinually 
poured  from  the  mints  in  England  and  Australia  into  the  bsnds 
of  the  pablic  When  thirsc  coins  were  pat  into  cimilation,  thoy 
passMl  current  side  by  side  with  old,  worn,  and  light  coins — 
ctiins  genrrrtlly  dtifunent  in  weight,  but  which  possessed  within 
tbe  limits  of  (he  ICmpire  e^junl  purcbasinig^  piwer  with  full-weight 
coinn.  Many  full- weight  coins  b.tve  consc-quenlly  been  withdrawn 
from  use ;  prubably  to  a  great  extent  melted  down  for  eipurl,  or, 
whctber  melted  or  not,  at  all  events  taken  for  export,  ^fean- 
wtiile  the  light  coins  were  left,  and  became  rapidly  still  more 
deficient  in  weight  from  continued  circulation.  It  is  cicnr, 
therefore,  that  unless  some  etTort  is  made,  and  speetlily,  to  restore 
the  eotRnge  to  its  full  weight,  the  circulation  will  continue  to 
deteriorate  even  mote  swiftly  than  before.  The  full-weight  coins 
will  disappear  more  and  more,  and  tbe  light  coins  will  prevail 
in  tbe  ouculation.  As  it  is,  in  tbe  coarse  of  fifteen  jears  the 
deiicieocy  in  weight  has  extended  from  Sl^  per  ceoL  to  S5  per 
cent,  of  the  total  circulation  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
m  persistence  in  the  same  poUey  of  doing  nothing,  which  has 
been  pursued  so  hmg,  would  soon  lead  to  a  state  of  matters 
in  wbicli  the  greatest  confusion  Would  arise  in  all  monetary 
transactions.  VVe  have  been  accustomed  so  long  to  aceepl  pas- 
•irely  all  the  advantages  arising  from  a  wcil-arrangcd  monetary 
•tmnaaid,  that  we  can  hardly  picture  to  ouTsclres  what  the 
condition  of  a  country  is,  in  which  the  current  medium  of 
ordinary  exchange  is  out  of  order.  We  have  spoken  of  a  policy 
of  doing  nothing.  Strictly  sjienking,  this  i*  sc.ircely  quite 
correct.  The  (iovernmcnt  has,  indi-ed,  made  one  or  two  feeble 
efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  coinage,  by  slightly 
raising  the  buying  price  of  worn  gold  coin  at  tbe  Bank  of 
England.  But  their  efforts  have  been  futile,  as  such  cflorts 
always  will  be  if  the  price  offen^d  is  not  raised  to  such  a  point 
as  to  create  an  effective  demand.  There  may  E>e  a  thousaud 
persons  willing  to  purchase  an  article  at  a  given  price  ;  but  if 
tbe  price  required  is  higher  than  what  they  arc  willing  to  pay, 
their  demand  remains  entirely  inclTectuaL 

This  is  eminently  a  ca&e  in  which  the  policy  of  '  letting  alone  * 
is  pernicious.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  such  a  policy  is 
very  valuable  ;  but  this  it  not  one  of  them.  The  result  of 
letting  matters  alunc  is  marked  in  the  rapid  deterioration  between 
tbe  dales  of  Professor  Jevons's  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Martin's  investi- 
gation!. 
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gationt.  Let  as  then  consider,  in  tbe  first  nUcc,  what  haf  tit  b 
done;  aad  in  the  nest,  how  it  had  b»t  be  done  The  qtunltti 
of  light  Rold  coin  now  circulotingi*  very  Inrge  indeed.  The  total 
gold  ciicuUtion  of  llie  rountry  i«  Wlieved  In  be  at  the  preteni 
time  about  one  hundred  millions  sterling,  mid  of  this  abuM 
twenty  millinns  i*  in  half-wivereigns.  The  toul  would  divide— 
accord i II g to  llie  {irojiurtion  given  above — between  a  value  of  fortj- 
five  millions  in  full-weight  coins,  and  fifty-five  millions  in  ihoie 
of  li;; lit- weight.  Part  of  this  sum  is  in  the  hands  of  the  bankt, 
but  how  much  is  a  mailer  of  uncrrlninty.  The  hanks  in  Scot- 
land i>nd  Irrlnnd  nre  compelled  by  law  to  publish  every  month 
wh«t  quantity  "f  gold  ctjiii  they  hold,  in  eunnection  with  ibr 
returns  which  they  have  to  muke  lespecling  their  note  ciroi- 
lation.  But  it  it  one  of  the  many  anomalies  of  our  bankta; 
system,  that,  while  Scotch  and  Irish  banks  are  under  this  obli- 
gation, no  bank  in  England  whatever,  not  even  the  Baidi  of 
Knglnnd  ilself,  is  compelled  to  give  any  public  statemeat  af 
the  nmnunt  of  gold  coin  in  its  possession.  The  Bank  tf 
Kngland,  it  is  true,  is  bound,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  1844,  to  publish  every  week  a  siatemem  of  the  gold  it  holdt; 
but  the  whole  of  the  gcdd  might  be  in  ban,  or  in  the  shape  of 
foreign  coin,  without  infringing  the  principle  of  that  Act.  IV 
fiank  of  England  is  exposed  to  very  heavy  demands  for  saw 
reigns,  OS  well  as  for  bullion,  from  lime  to  time.  The  rmni 
suBpensinn  of  operations  on  gold  at  the  Mint,  during  the  yeotl 
18tjl-]8ti2,  could  not  have  been  venlural  upon  bad  not  tlw 
Slock  of  sovereigns  at  the  Kank  htt-n  unusually  large  in  1S81. 
Mr.  Grenfell,  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  at  that  time,  stated  ife 
amount  in  his  evidence  before  the  Select  Committe«  of  ike 
House  of  Commons' Citv  Lands  (Thames  Embankment)  Bill 
As  it  may  be  wondered  why  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  ^ 
England  was  brought  to  give  evidence  on  the  subject  of  tta 
quantity  of  soverfrtgiit  held  at  the  Hank  of  England  on  such  m 
occasion,  it  may  be  observe*!  parenlhflically,  that  one  of  tkf 
questions  before  the  Committee  was  the  best  position  for  ^ 
Mint,  and  whether  it  would  be  better  to  re-arrange  the  exiiiitf 
buildings  on  Tower  Mill,  or  to  move  to  an  entirely  nrw  siieoo 
the  Thames  Embankment.  The  former  plan  was  much  tbt 
cheajM-r ;  the  second  would  have  enabled  an  entirely  new  sUik* 
lure  to  be  built  on  the  bi^st  arrangements,  such  ns  it  wu  not 
possible  to  construct  on  tlie  comparatively  confined  spot  no 
Tower  Hill ;  and  Mr.  Grenfell's  evidence,  showing  that  a  soh 
pension  of  coinage  for  a  twelvemonth  or  so  would  not  be  follonvl 
by  any  practical  inconvenience  to  the  public,  appears  to  hsre 
been  one  of  the   causes   which  led   tbc  House   of  ConmHOi 
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Committer  to  ir^rommcncl  rebuilding  on  the  old  Bite,  instead  of 
boildiag  an  eaUrc\j  ncte  stniclurc. 

The  amount  of  gold  cnin  in  (OTcmigns  at  thi?  Bank  of 
England  at  (bat  time  was  lAi'lS^iOOO^,  and  in  hnlf-sovcirigns 
l.l3Ud,000/.  The  bullion  and  foreign  coin  reached  the  value  of 
9,176,000/.  This  quautity  of  Eogliih  itold  coiu  i»  sutt-d  to  be 
a  ycry  unusual  one  for  the  Bank  of  Englaod  to  hold.  But  that 
Bajik  can  never  allow  its  stock  of  sovereigns  to  ran  vejy  low,  na 
the  demands  on  it  for  such  coin  ure  often  very  large.  The 
following  ([ucitation  from  the  Hon,  C>  VI.  Fremai)dc*s  Report 
of  itStil  exemplifies  this : — - 

'  Notwithslanding  tliat  in  February  and  March,  uud  again  Jnno 
and  Julj,  th«  Bank  of  England  {lorohascd  gold  of  the  total  ralno 
of  3,000.000/.,  aud  tliat  all  arrirals  of  sovereigua  from  Auxtrolia, 
amotmUog  to  neatly  3,J>0O,000I.,  vere  aleo  sent  to  the  Bunk.  \t^Tj 
Urge  Boms,  amouutiog  probably  to  6,O00,O00A,  wok  withdrawn 
daring  the  year  for  Ncrlh  and  South  Aneriea,  Italy,  E^vpt,  Sm. 
It  is  to  be  obeerred  that  the  greater  part  of  theee  witLdramila  von- 
SMted  of  soTereigDs,  the  stock  of  bora  having  in  August  been  nearly 
•adlMtsted.  This  fact  is  alone  nifficicnt  to  show  to  what  large 
demands  the  stock  of  sovcroigns  in  the  Uank  is  subject,  and  hoir 
iatportant  it  is  tbat  the  Mint  should  always  be  lu  a  position  to 
comply  St  a  short  notice  with  tbo  applicatiooa  of  the  Bank  for  gold 

>io.' — *  13th  Auxaal  iteport  of  the  Deputy  Mastor  of  the  Mint, 
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The  withdrawals  of  gold  coin  from  the  Bank  have  been  rery 
considerable  since  tlie  dale  of  the  Report ;  there  have  also  been 
no  furthi-r  niinl.iges  of  sovereigns  in  England  during  1881  and 
1^82.  ^u  (hat  all  the  English  gold  coin  which  the  Bank  haa 
received  since  that  date  must  have  been  either  Australian 
sovereigns,  or  such  as  hns  worked  its  way  bnck  from  the 
domestic  circidation.  We  may,  tbetcforc,  well  believe  llint  the 
stock  of  sovrrcigns  at  the  Bank  is  considerably  smaller  now  thnii 
it  was  in  1S81 ;  and  if  we  put  it  at  about  half  the  total  of  gold 
now  in  its  possession,  or  at  about  ten  millions  sterling,  wo 
should  probably  not  be  far  from  the  mark.  There  are  also 
fidly  Ave  million  sovereigns  of  full  weight  held  at  all  times 
by  tlie  Scotch  and  Irish  iMiiku,  ns  security  against  their  rin:u- 
Intion ;  and  there  may  pmbahly  be,  as  Mr.  Inglis  Falgrave  has 
estimated  in  his  inveitigations,  about  five  millions  more  of  fidl- 
welght  sovereigns  held  by  the  English  hanks  other  than  the 
Itank  of  England.  The  stock  of  sovereigns  held  by  the  English 
banks  is  doubtless  much  larger  than  fire  millions ;  but,  granting 
that  it  may  amount  to  ten  or  twelve  million*  in  all,  it  is  pn» 
bable  that  ftdly  half  of  this  sum,  most  likely  more  than  half. 
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is  of  sovereign*  ligrlit  to  weight.  We  may  accoant  in  lb» 
mannf-r,  pmbaUy,  lor  some  twpntr  millioas  slerling  of  full- 
wriglit  suvirreigns,  Tlio  li>;ht  grAd  is  estimated,  as  alrcsd; 
mentioned,  at  about  fit'tj-livi;  millions,  of  which  probably  the 
wliole  sum,  or  ncnrlj'  so,  is  drrulaliiig  nritbiti  ihn  limits  of  GmX 
Britain  ami  Ireland.  It  is  isu  inure  likdy  llial  tlio  light  son- 
ri^ii^s  arc  circulatinjif  mostl/  within  the  country,  and  aot  taoA 
abroad.  Within  the  limits  of  tb«  Katm  the  impress  of  ibe 
Qupcn's  head  on  the  coin  givps  it  curroncj.  At  all  pUceicl 
business,  at  banks,  at  shops,  at  railvFay-sIa lions,  soTCtviifns  iR 
readily  taken,  almost  iirrspcctjvr  of  tbeJr  weight,  so  long  as 
they  arc  brlinvt'd  to  bi^  gfuuinc?.  Abroad  the  coin  is  only  m 
much  bullion  authenttLated  by  a  stamp,  and  valu«l  accnnliagly. 
Wo  now  begin  to  perceive  the  extent  of  l)>e  task  before  oi^ 
an<i  the  resources  available  towards  carrying  tbe  opetatiuK 
through.  We  may  also  percciic  that  it  is  quite  imposuble  lo 
prepare  beforehand  any  stock  of  fu)l-wrif;ht  sovereigns  to  ukf- 
the  place  of  tbtr  light  ones.  The  new  coin  must  be  uIdW^ 
out  nf  the  obi.  And  the  question  now  is,  how  shall  we  best 
proceed  to  draw  the  light  coin  in?  The  last  time  that  any 
opcTnlion  of  this  description  wax  undrrtalccD  dates  as  far 
back  as  184i.  Between  1843  and  \Mb  about  14,000.000/.  ia 
light  gold  coin  was  called  in.  T\ie  viodus  o^wrvmrft  was  ai 
follows: — A  Royal  proclamation  was  issued,  calling  attrntiea 
to  the  laws  and  regulations  as  to  light  gold  coin,  and  direclia{ 
Kerenuc  officers  and  others  to  conform  to  them.  I'be  renlt 
was  that  every  gold  piew?  taken  in  the  way  of  business  hj 
the  bankers,  who  were  the  principal  agents  for  the  witbdrawu, 
was  weighed  separately.  A  slight  charge,  up  to  about  (bar- 
pence,  according  to  the  estimated  deficiency  in  weight,  was  mlf 
on  each  sovereign.  The  holder  of  the  coin  had  to  pay  this,  soil 
thp  coin  itself  was  imtnedialely  cut  or  defaced  before  his  eiM 
so  that  it  could  not  be  nr-issued.  The  light  gold  was  then  sat 
up  to  the  Bank  of  Liigland.  Here  it  was  weighed  again,  sad 
usually  far  more  accurately  ttian  before.  The  weighing  tt 
gold  coin  accurately  is  by  no  means  an  easy  operation  to  moK 
not  accustomed  to  adjust  very  minute  weights  and  dclioi* 
balances.  And  llie  more  careful  weighing  generally  shows  it 
to  be  more  deficient  in  weight  than  those  nilbout  much  «s- 
perience  in  such  operations  arc  inclined  lo  bclicre.  Then-  ■* 
besides  tbe  condition  as  to  cleanliness,  or  tlie  want  of  ii,  whidi 
is  no  aniinpoTtant  element  in  the  case.  A  mrmor^ndmn  hj 
J'rofessor  Chandlcr-Roberls,  appended  to  the  Mint  Report 
for  1S79,  mentions  that  the  older  coins  now  in  circulation  heir 
on  th«ir  surfaces  an  amount  of  dirt  for  which  the  Department 
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,TS  nearly  300/.  por  million  od  n?-coliiagfl.  ThU  is  doubllcBs 
he  dirt  ■till  nilhf-ring  »ft<;r  the  coin  has  undergone  some  con- 
ideraldc  clennting  at  the  Knnk  of  l^ngland.  As  the  bankers 
?ni^rnllv  receive  the  coin,  its  condition  is  more  filtUj-  still, 
raditiun  handed  down  b^  ohler  bank  manager*  and  ch-rk», 
ivko  remember  the  circumaUnoes  of  the  re-coinage  of  IM'J,  is 
to  the  effect  that  tho  gold  coio  bronchi  In  bank  counters  at 
that  period  by  butchers,  millers,  and  coal- merchants,  to  specify 
only  a  few  trades,  was  observed  to  be  particularly  dirty  at  that 
time.  Dirt  has  been  defined  as  matter  in  the  wrong  place; 
but  when  cleanliness  becomes  an  expensive  virtue,  as  It  would 
m  these  cases,  we  necil  not  wonder  If  j>etty  dealers  of  all 
<Je*eriplious  look  every  measure  in  their  power  to  avoid  charges 
"•which  to  all  were  irksome,  and  to  many  appeared  entirely 
unreasonable.  Be  these  matters  as  they  may,  in  many  cases  a 
further  loss  was  exprrienccd  when  the  coin  reached  the  Bank 
of  Bnglnnd.  This  had  to  be  paid  by  the  banker.  The  result  was 
that  no  one  was  s.^tis^ted.  The  customer  of  the  bank,  who  paid 
originally,  often  thought  he  had  been  charged  too  much,  and 
sometimes  even  »U8i>neted  that  the  coin,  though  he  had  actually 
»«-cn  it  defaced,  might  be  put  into  circulation  again — perhaps  to 
hig  own  disadvantage.  The  banker  also  found  that  he  was  put 
to  ripense,  besides  having  frequently  been  unable  to  satisfy  his 
^iUstomcr.  To  repeat  (he  same  course  again  at  the  present  time 
^rould  be  to  rc|)eat  the  same  discontent,  l)ut  on  a  very  much 
Rrealer  scale.  The  quantity  of  light  coin  to  be  dealt  with  is  vctj- 
ttmch  larg<!r  now  than  it  was  forty  years  since.  The  deficiency 
i*X  weight  is  also  very  much  more  serious.  The  turmoil  over  the 
^Lole  country  would  be  great  and  im-essant.  And  this  slate  of 
■Hatters  would  have  to  continue  for  some  four  or  five  years,  as  the 
'^viihdrawal  and  re-coinage  could  hardly,  even  with  the  greatest 
Exertions  on  the  part  of  tho  Mint,  be  completed  in  less  time, 
■^nd  there  is  another  point,  and  that  a  very  serious  one,  to  be  con- 
•i<irre<l.  VVe  trust  thai  it  may  lie  many  years  before  this  country 
^fitnesses  again  anything  like  the  commercial  panics  to  which 
*t  has  fre<iuently  been  exposed.  But  with  the  distress  of  IS66, 
*.Dd  the  deep-fell  though  less  outwar<lly  obvious  anxiety  of 
XS78 — fresh  in  the  memories  of  some  who  can  date  loss  of 
t^Toperty  and  loss  of  standing  to  many  of  their  friends,  loss 
*^f  life  even  to  others,  from  those  periods  of  crisis,  even  if  they 
t-llem waives  escaped  entirely  unscathed — it  is  impossible  not  to 
'V-jpiv  with  deep  uneasiness  the  advent  of  a  lime  of  such  pcr- 
rili-xily,  as  calling  in  the  light  coinage  by  proclamation  would 
-«rtainly  bring  about.  This  would  be  the  risk  in  large 
^aasactlons.     In  other  directions  also  the  influence  would  be 
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widely  )])rcat).  During  the  whole  of  that  prrriod  ererjr  moll 
trantactioa  of  life  would  be  hampered.  The  wife  of  tW 
workiflg-iniui,  who  look  the  sovereign  or  the  half-torerei^ 
received  from  the  weekly  wsgcs,  to  the  little  shop  when 
she  dealt,  would  find  it  clojcly  serutinixed.  It  miKht  hit* 
been  paid  away  as  n  full-weight  coin,  but  the  sbopkerpct 
would  claim,  niiil  naturally,  bis  right  to  make  himMrU  secim. 
He  would  point  lo  the  produmatioa  dcclaiing  light  gold  to  k 
nu  longer  current.  He  would  weigh  the  gold  in  scales,  pro- 
bably inaccurate,  certainly  not  farourabic  to  the  purchuu. 
lie  would  charge  him  with  twopence  or  tbree|)cuce,  perbam 
oven  more,  nnd  there  would  be  nothing  wbaH^ver  to  prevent  w 
coin  being  put  again  into  circulation,  ainl  jwrforraing  a  futthtr 
round  of  extortion.  Thi-re  is  no  just  renaon  why  the  hi: 
holder  should  be  charged  with  the  total  depreciation  in  ralie 
in  this  case.  The  coin  maiy  have  commenced  its  existeoa 
somewhat  deficient  in  weight.  Tbo  Mint  is  allowed  what  ii 
technically  termed  a  working  remedy  for  weight  as  well  at  liv 
fineness.  The  nctual  average  dcfiriency  in  weight  is  cettainlj 
but  small,  being  only  H)17  of  a  grain,  but  sovereigns  macb 
lighter  than  the  difTcrcncc  this  implies  are  legally  allowed 
to  circulate.  The  stnn<lanl  issue  weight  of  the  sovereign  ti 
l^.H'274  grains,  but  the  minimum  leg»l  tender  weight  it 
122-500  grains,  which,  as  the  gold  of  the  fineness  of  ttandn^ 
in  the  sovereign  is  worth  roughly  about  twopence  a  gru^ 
means,  when  translated  into  the  language  of  ootnmoo  lilr. 
that  a  sovereign  worth  intrinsically  about  19.t.  ]'*i^<'>  may  br 
legally  paid  as  the  CKjiiivalent  of  a  debt  of  20*.,  but  that  one 
worth  the  smallest  fraclion  less  cannot  b<;  li^ally  current.  A 
rery  slight  abrasion  will  cause  a  coin  which  is  legal  (enfa 
one  day  to  be  below  legal  tender  the  next.  Mr.  Kirknu 
Hodgson,  a  former  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  once  staled 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  thai  after  » 
journey  to  Scotland  and  back  a  sovereign  was  frequently  fennJ 
to  be  nu  longer  legal  tender,  baring  l>een  so  before  it  started  i" 
its  travels,  though  it  might  never  have  been  unpacked  from  lie 
day  it  left  the  bank  to  the  day  it  was  brought  back  agu^ 
Another  explanation  of  this  circumstance  Is,  that  the  baUuKcs  is 
which  the  coin  is  weighed  at  the  Bank  of  England  turn  upM 
differences  so  fine,  indicating  as  they  do  about  th«  j^'li 
part  of  a  gr^n  of  guld,  that  a  grain  of  dust,  sofnctbii^  <f 
course  very  much  smaller  tlian  a  grain  in  weight,  will  tnra 
the  scale.  The  dividing  line  between  full-weight  and  ligli'* 
weight  coin  la  thus  shown  to  be,  in  practice,  an  exceedia^J 
narrow  one. 
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If  Ibp  chtT^f^  on  the  light  coiQ  \t  not  to  br  paid  hy  the  latt 
holder,  the  nniural  atlcrnntivc  is,  that  it  should  br  met  hy  the 
Govrrnnumt.  A  cimrwr  like  thi*  hnii  tlic  support  of  many 
emineut  e4:an»inic  anil  (innncial  atilliorities,  among  whom  we 
mav  quote  Mr.  McCullocb.  It  is  believed  to  be  tho  cnanas 
whicb  the  Goverament  of  France  would  have  to  take  whejiever 
the  question  of  re-«oina^  arises  in  that  country- ;  and  Belgium 
also  would,  it  is  believed,  follow  the  same  policy.  There  is 
also  B  Tcry  strong  precedent  in  Knglish  bistorj'.  The  great  rc- 
coinnge  of  tbe  currency  in  the  year  10^)5,  at  tbat  dal«  of  silvcr-^- 
Doder  the  superinieodence  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton — was  carried 
through  at  the  expense  of  the  countrj-.  The  charge  was  no  less 
than  i,700,000/. — a  far  larger  sum  both  in  proportion  to  the 
general  position  of  the  country,  and  in  respect  of  purchasing 
power,  than  a  similar  amount  would  be  at  tbc  present  day. 
Wc  may  refer  here  tn  the  well-known  dewTiption  which  Lord 
Macaulay  gives  of  the  operation,  as  well  as  his  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  course  pursued. 

Locke  had  recommended,  as  Dudley  North  bad  recommended, 
that  a  day  should  bo  fizc<l  by  proclamation,  a^er  whicb  tbe 
haramerea  coin  should  pass  only  by  weight.  The  advantages 
of  this  course  were  obvious,  and  to  the  joint  authority  of  N'ortb 
nnd  Locke  on  such  a  question  great  weight  is  due.  But  tbeir 
plan  WM  open  to  one  bcHous  objection,  (he  full  fnm-  of  which 
they  do  not  appear  (o  have  felt,  though  il  had  nut  altogether 
escaped  their  notice.  The  restoration  of  the  currency  was  ik 
benefit  to  the  whole  community :  on  what  principle  then  was  it 
fair  that  the  expense  of  the  restoration,  which  was  a  benefit  to 
all,  should  Im-  borne  by  a  part  only  of  the  community?  There 
is  no  e<iuilable  principle,  as  Lord  Macaulay  forcibly  .trgues, 
which  ju»tifiL-i  placing  the  charge  of  restoring  the  currency  of 
tbe  kingdom  on  the  individuals  in  whose  hands  it  happens  to 
be  at  the  moment  when  the  operation  is  undeTtaken. 

A  plan  which  would  have  met  this  diflicutty  was  proposed  at 
the  time — and  is  thus  described  by  L«nl  Macaulay.  Con- 
sidering the  ab«<-n<«  of  channels  of  communication  at  that  time 
In  tbe  way  or  banking  facilities,  such  as  now  exist,  the  plan  was 
marked  by  remarkable  courage  and  originality  : — 

'  A  singularly  bold  and  ingeuioiiR  expedteul  occurred  to  Somers, 
and  wsd  >I)IIruvt.^l  bj  Witltiuu.  It  was  that  a  ptoclauialion  should  be 
prepared  with  great  secrecy,  and  published  at  ouce  in  all  pnrts  of  the 
Idngdom.  This  proclamatiou  was  to  aimounco  that  hammcrcil  coins 
voold  tbenceforth  pass  oiily  by  weight.  But  ovory  poNiidxiir  itf  eitch 
eoliu  waa  to  be  invited  to  deliver  tbcm  op  tnthio  three  duyii,  in  • 
•eakd   packet,  to  the  public  authoriticv.      Tbe  coinx  were  tu  bo 
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oxnmlued,  numbered,  weighed,  and  retained  to   the  ovner  trilh  * 

fiioutissoiy  note,  entitling  him  to  receive  from  the  TreaEUj  d  t 
uture  time  the  diffiiiri^nco  botwooa  the  actoftl  qnaatitjr  of  sitTer  in  kii 
pieces  and  the  quantity  of  BilTcr  which,  acoonliog  to  the  sUndiri. 
those  pieces  on^t  to  Iiavu  contoinod.  Dad  Uuh  ^ian  been  adoftel, 
an  immediittr  rt»p  would  have  biicn  put  to  the  dipping  tha  imUbk 
and  tho  QXporting ;  and  Uui  cxpenw  of  the  rcctomtion  of  tho  caim^ 
wonld  havo  boon  bonio,  as  wu  right,  by  th«  nablio.  TIm  mua» 
niuiioo  ariiting  &om  u  ncanatf  of  mouoy  wotild  haro  boon  of  «tij 
ahort  diiratiun,  for  thd  luntilAted  piec««  would  hare  been  ditained 
onljr  till  thuy  oonld  be  told  and  weighed;  thajr  mrald  theo  hara  beto 
aout  buck  into  cuculation,  aud  the  re-ooinage  iroold  have  taken  gbet 
IfroditaU}-,  aud  without  any  ptircdptibls  euBpenaion  or  distnrbame  «f 
Iratld.'— Lord  Macaulay'a  '  Uuitory  of  England,'  rol.  iv. 

It  mutt  be  ntmembcroil,  in  cfHixIdcnng  tbu  mAttPr,  that  it 
millM  aig<-  to  tiio  ■I>V(^r«ign  gives  a  coiDp1<!l(-  prntrrtioD  agiiw 
clipping  (he  coin.  This  gives  none,  it  is  true,  against  th«  efe 
rations  of  the  scientific  '  sweater.'  But  frauds  of  thU  deso^ 
tioD  arc  not  bclicvod  to  be  performed  on  any  large  scale,  ll  ii 
tliought  to  be  rather  ilie  smsll  jeweller  who,  by  abstracting  pAi 
riiough  from  a  sovereign  by  xuilAbIc  chemical  solvents  to  filds 
watch  chain  or  some  otlinr  ornament,  and  aflerwaitls  pUcinc 
the  coin  again  in  circulation,  is  the  rogu«  now-a-days,  and  dK 
any  operator  on  a  largi!  scale. 

Of  this,  however,  there  is  no  doubt  some  risk.  And  irtk 
Goremmcnt  decides  to  undertake  the  re-coinage  at  tbe  paUk 
cost — the  conrso  to  which  general  convenience,  preoedcnl,  sn' 
justice  incline — it  will  do  wisely  to  carry  out  tbe  operalioB  is 
thi^  inott  private  manner  in  its  power.  The  suitable  agent  (x 
the  Govcrument  in  doing  this  would  Ik-  the  R-ink  of  luiglsaj. 
which  would  be  able,  through  the  various  banks  nil  over  ibt 
country,  to  withflraw  the  light  coin  and  replace  it  with  foll- 
weighlcd  coin  without  attracting  public  attention.  A  scale  ol 
weight  to  he  allowed  would  have  to  be  agrt^  on  between  tbe 
Gorernment  and  the  Itnnk — below  whirh  the  coin  could  not  be 
taken.  But  this  detail  could  be  readily  arrnnged.  This  pAu 
really  closely  fallows  the  lines  of  that  proposed  by  that  «U« 
statesman  and  lawyer,  Lord  Keeper  Somers,  as  mentioned  bj 
Alacaulay,  allowing  for  tbe  diiTerenns  io  the  state  of  matkn 
now  and  then. 

The  cost  of  the  operation  would  be  scrioos.  A  ptobsUr 
estimate  places  this  at  from  about  785,000/.  t»  800.OO0/.  Afl 
addition  of  this  extent  to  the  public  exjieuditure  could  not  blL 
even  if  spread  over  four  or  five  years,  to  be  very  distastefol  to 
any  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     There  is,  howcrcr,  anoikf 
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ftltoroatire.  A  sei^on^e — thai  \*  to  %ay,  a  ckarge  on  the  opem- 
tioo  of  tninting  the  gold  coin — niiglit  b«  imposed.  At  th« 
present  iime  the  mintage  of  gold  coin  is  eolirefy  gratuitous  on 
tbr!  part  of  the  State,  tboogti  there  is  a  heavy  charfre  on  th<! 
cuian^r  of  silver.  Every  one  is  enlitled  by  law  to  tnke  gold 
I>ullion  of  ihi:  mjuirod  fineness  lo  tbc  ?^linl,  and  to  receive 
back,  weight  for  weight,  an  equal  quantity  of  coin.  Asnotalter 
of  fact,  no  private  person  ever  docs  this,  because  be  can  carry 
the  operation  on  more  easily  through  the  Bank  of  En;;1and.  The 
Bank  makes  a  small  charge,  \\d,  on  the  ounce,  for  transacting 
the  business.  It  is  legally  bound  lo  do  this  by  the  Act  of  Par- 
liiaaient  which  requires  it  to  buy  all  the  gold  bullion  of  standard, 
I  offered  to  it,  at  the  rate  of  3/.  17*.  9rf.  per  oz.  Sovereigns  are 
Inialed  at  the  rate  of  3/.  17*.  lOJt/.  per  oz. — the  Dank  thus 
receives  \i^d.  jier  os.  on  the  transaction.  Dul  ibis  small  charge, 
it  is  probable,  barely  pays  iu  expenses  in  the  matter.  The 
Government  itself  makes  no  charge  on  the  gold  coin.  It  is  dif- 
ferent in  India  and  in  our  own  Australian  colonies.  l*liere  is  a 
branch  of  the  Koyal  Mint  nt  Sydney,  and  anotltcr  at  Melbourne, 
At  both  a  charge  of  more  than  one  and  a  quarter  per  cent,  is 
made  on  tlic  operation.  In  Fmnirc,  also,  a  charge  is  regularly 
made,  not,  however,  so  high  as  at  Sydney  and  ^lelbounie,  bat 
tofficientlj  higli  to  meet  the  t-xpeuse  of  the  coinage.  This  is  also 
tbo  case  in  every  other  considerable  country  except  England. 
The  practice  in  this  country  haa  always  been  to  make  no  charge ; 
mt  no  sufficient  reason  can  be  produce*!  for  this.  A  cliarge  on 
the  coinage,  not  exc4?eiling  the  cost  of  the  operation,  would  make 
M  diiference  in  the  purchasing  power  of  tlie  coin.  The  country 
las  always  been  mindful  of  the  celebrated  resolution  of  the  House 
pf  Commons  of  October  iOtti,  KiOG,  and  passed  again  by  the 
IMDC  body  on  June  12th,  liSii,  'That  this  Ilouse  will  not  alter 
the  standard  of  the  gold  and  silvercoins  of  this  kingdom  in  fine- 
nesc,  weight,  or  denomination.'  But  the  chnrgc  on  the  mintage, 
ax  propoxeil,  wouhl  not  rmluoc  the  purchasing  power  of  the  sovc- 
tvif^a  within  the  boundaries  of  the  country;  for  transactions 
beyond  these,  the  giving  of  ]>i>wer  to  claim  gold  bullion  at  the 
Bank,  at  the  present  standard  scale,  in  exchange  for  bank-notes 
or  gold  coin,  would  meet  every  difficulty.  This  is  virtually 
what  wax  proposed  by  the  late  Colonel  Smith  in  !8(>1>.  A  plan 
oewhat  siinjl.ir  for  the  mninttrnance  of  the  xtainlard  has  the 
iCtion  of  the  authority  of  Rieardo.  No  valid  reason  t^an  be 
.alleged  why  the  owner  of  gold  bullion  should  liavc  it  munu- 
'  acturcd  for  him  gratuitously  into  sovereigns  or  half-sovereigns, 
■athcr  than   that   it  should  be   gratuitously  manufactured  for 
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Iiim  into  HesRcrt-simons  or  tea-tpoons.  The  *  Economist '  nev^ 
paper,  referring  to  this  subject,*  sliows  ditlinctljr  tbat  the  &ct 
that  OUT  gold  coinage  is  gratuitous  has  hitberto  bud  apparent]; 
no  effect  on  the  import  of  gold  into  thia  counirr.  A»  a  matter 
of  fact,  onl}'  about  one-fifth  part  of  the  imports  of  gt>ld  hsTe 
during  the  Iftsl  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  bncn  inintrd  into 
sovereigns.  And  the  gold  coinage  in  Fnuicic,  wtiere  charges  uiJ 
delay  eouiralent  to  a  l«i*  of  interest  were  at  on«  lime  the  nk 
at  the  Mint,  has,  as  n  matter  of  fact,  exceeded  the  gold  ooinap 
in  England  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  two,  Tbf 
gold  coinage  of  France  from  1795  to  1S81  was,  in  ronod 
namben,  384,000,000/. ;  that  of  England,  from  1817  to  \m, 
246,000,000/.  It  is  thus  clear  that  a  chai^  for  coining  lai 
not  hindeitsl  the  operation  In  France,  n4>r  has  the  absence  of  il 
assisted  the  operation  in  England. 

We  must  now  draw  these  remarks  to  a  close.  It  bas  ben 
shown  conclusivel  T,  that  the  gold  coinage  of  this  country  is  to  • 
large  extent  deficient  in  weight ;  that  to  charge  the  coci  tt 
re-roinage  on  the  Ia«  holder,  and  to  raise  the  circolatioa  l» 
the  standard  level  by  such  means,  would  be  alike  inconveiiieai, 
impolitic,  and,  unjuiit ;  that,  while  it  is  right  that  the  expense  ti 
the  operation  shouhl  be  met  by  the  State,  a  charge  euuivalnt  to 
the  cost  of  the  ofieration  may  fairly  be  made.  By  thtse  mnv 
the  gold  circulating  in  the  country  may  be  not  only  raised  tt 
the  position  it  should  properly  bold,  but  might  be  mainluaed 
nt  that  level  in  future  at  the  least  po&iible  cost  to  the  public 
generally.  For,  while  the  intrinsic  reasonableness  of  a  rbaf|t 
on  the  first  coinage  of  bullion  is  indcprnrfenl  of  the  qucsttoa  *t 
leminting  tlic  worn  coin,  such  a  charge  would  supply  a  r^*!' 
source  of  income  to  me«I  the  cost  of  that  operation,  perlraiMd 
regularly  as  the  necessity  arises,  instead  of  as  a  violent  kim^ 
postponed  till  the  evil  has  become  intolerable. 

■  •  EooDOaibt,'  Matcb  3i<l,  1883. 
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Abt.  VIII. — 1.  Tatmeiinff,  Exphrive  ChmpoKnds,  and  Roek 
Drill*.  By  Henry  S.  Drinker,  K.M.,  Member  of  the 
American  Instiiute  of  Mining  Enginci-n.  Xcn-  York,  1878. 
JVaiU  «ttr  la  Poudre,  let  Corpt  Exit/osifi,  et  la  Fi/rotnAm'e. 
Par  )es  Doctpurs  J.  Upioann  rt  E.  von  Mever.  Ourrnge 
traduit  (Ic  1' Allrtnnnd  par  E.  Dt'aortiaux.     Paris,  1878. 

3.  Report  fnm  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Hoiue  of  Commons  on 
Kx}>U>tifx    Sulmtanctn,   tofftther    with    Minuta    of'   Evidence, 
Ordered  tu  lie  printed,  2iith  June,  1S74. 
Guide  Book  to  the  Exfilostvfi  Act  (1875),  and  to  the  Orders  in 


Inspire  tor  of  Hxplc 
at  H.!^I.'»  Stationery  Ollic«. 
St.   Report   u/xjii    ICxfiifrimenti   and    Invatiigalions    to    develop   a 
Si/xlem  of  Submarine  Siinetfur  defending  the  Hiirliour*  of  the 
Unilfd  Statei.     By  Lieut.-CoIoDcl  Henry  L.  Abtx>l,  Corps  of 
Engineers.     Wasaington,  1881. 

ALTHOUGH  it  would  be  ea»y  greatly  to  e>ti>nd  llic  list  of 
luniks  prefixed  to  this  article,  (be  works  which  might  be 
Bdded  are  mostly  of  foreign  origin,  and  of  minor  impoilance. 
We  bate  no  bexitation,  bowi^ver,  in  pronouncing  thut  the  first 
two  books  on  our  list  arc  the-  most  important  and  authoritative 
publications  of  the  kind  that  have  nppeartsi  as  yet  in  any 
country.  The  large  folio  of  Mr,  Henry  S,  Drinker,  of  Pbila- 
drlpbia,  upon  'Tunneling'  (so  tpett  in  tbe  American  fashion), 
is,  indeed,  a  man'ct  of  elaboration,  research,  and  industry. 
With  the  exception  of  the  author  of  the  leading  German 
work  on  thi-  same  suhjt-cl,  Kxiha's  *  Lehrbuch  der  Gexammten 
Tunnel bauk unit,'  which  is  now  a  little  antiquated,  we  are 
acquainted  wilb  no  engineer,  no  chemist,  no  man  of 
science,  who  has  enternl  so  fully  and  so  ag;reeably  as  Mr. 
DrinktT  into  tbe  details  of  practical  tunnelling,  into  tbe 
constituents  and  properties  of  modern  explosive  compounds, 
■nd  the  principles  of  blasting— not  to  mention  tbat  a  very 
interesting  '  History  of  Tunneling  from  the  time  of  Ramcses  1. 
to  the  present  time,  does  the  gteattst  credit  to  it*  laborious  com- 
piler. It  ii  quite  evident,  even  without  reading  his  Preface, 
that  Mr.  Drinker  mutt  have  given  many  years  to  bis  magnum 
Mm«,  tbe  1031  closely-printed  pages  of  which  are  profusely 
Ellastratcd.  We  come  next  to  the  P'rcncb  translation  of  that 
ivell-known  German  work,  '  Das  Scbiesspulver,  die  Kxplosiv- 
kOrper,  und  die  Feuerwerkere,'  to  which  tbe  nauxct  of  Qt .  ^ . 
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Upmwin  will  Dr.  E.  von  Mcypr,  uxittMl  bjr  tl»e  T«$eudi«s  of 
Uo]l«y,  llu;  technological  chcinist,  lend  considerable  aiUhoritj. 
As  a  ptilloiopHIenl  disquiiition  upon  ^uopoiriter,  explosion, 
and  pyiolechny,  ihis  sloul  volume  richly  deserves  the  altcnuoo 
which,  wo  doubt  not,  it  has  received  frora  Professor  Abel,  Pn^ 
fe«or  Dcwnr  and  Dr.  Dupre.  The  enlarged  French  e<litioD,  fur 
which  wc  are  indebted  In  the  patient  industr)-  nnd  discriiiunatiD| 
knowledge  of  M.  Dviortiaux,  of-Mmcrcs,  is  divided,  unlilt«it* 
Geimui  original,  into  four  parts,  of  which  the  first  is  devoted  U 
powder,  the  se<!ond  to  explosive  bodies,  the  third  to  p^rrolechciia, 
and  the  fourth  to  what  m&y  be  called  explosive  literature  a 
bibliographj'.  It  is  a  book  possessing,  perhaps,  more  altrscuoni 
for  the  expert  than  for  the  superficial  or  unscientific  reader. 
Deferring  for  n  few  moments  what  we  have  tt>  a^y  nbout  the  i"* 
English  iKMiks,  n-liich  come  third  and  fourtli  on  our  list,  *t 
would  briefly  call  attention  to  Colonel  Abbot's  Tolaable 
'  Report,'  published  in  l^iil,  upon  the  experiments  luidetukea 
bj  the  military  engineers  of  the  United  States  with  a  viewtn 
iunrrtaining  how  harbours,  which  (inclusive  of  coast  indenis- 
tiiinsj  (extend  over  fn-e  thousand  miles  of  senboard,  psnt} 
Atlantic  and  partly  Pacilic,  Alaska  not  bctn^  counted,  ai»j  h» 
be  defentlnl  by  submorine  minca.  As  in  the  case  of  all  Atncriiaii 
publications  which  isxue  from  the  Government  Printing  Ofic« 
at  Washington,  no  expense  or  trouble  luis  been  spared  tu  insLe 
Colonel  Abbot's  voltune  handsome,  while  its  author  hu  gone 
ff>r  to  make  it,  within  its  own  limits,  exhaustive.  It  is  cnrit^ed 
with  photogmphs  of  superlative  excellence,  and,  taken  aliugethOi 
is  AS  ple.i«iint  a  volume  as  an  alumntu  of  Woolwich  ccold  mil 
lay  his  hand  upon. 

It  is  not  without  some  sense  of  sfaune  that  we  ttun  now  to  tm 
English  volumes,  which  hardly  seem  worthy  to  rank  with  llir 
far  more  scientific  and  original  protluctions  oS  Germany,  Fniue, 
and  the  United  States,  to  which  we  havi- idready  adviTted.  T^ 
first  is  the  liluobook,  bearing  the  title  of  the  '  Report  of  tte 
Select  Committee  on  Explosive  Substances,  together  witli  tto 
Proceedings  of  the  Committee,  Minutes  of  Evideane^  and 
Appendix,'  which  the  House  of  Commons  'ordered  to  I* 
printc<r  in  1874.  It  contains  a  mass  of  valuable  Infomatia 
given  by  such  skilled  experts  as  Coloiu-ls  ^fajendic  and  Vonii^ 
husband,  Mr.  Alfred  Nobel  and  Mr.  Charles  William  Curtis, 
Pnifessur  Abel  an<l  .Mr.  George  McRuberls,  Dr.  August  DopM 
and  .M  r.Erederick  Fignu  ;  but  the  questions  put  by  the  Mcnil>is 
of  the  Committee,  and  the  conclusions  to  which  ther  cuDt^do 
not  deserve  equal  praise.  The  result  of  this  Committee  was  tht 
Act  of  PaiUamenl  on  £x^Vo«v<«n  ^Msod  in  1875,  wbidi,  lib 
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many  other  Acta  of  Porliunenl,  was  foimd  to  fiill  short  of  t)i<? 
expectations  of  the  public  and  of  its  franms,  and  to  prpetuate 
and  inlcntify  the  very  evils  it  was  meant  to  remedjr.  Far  be  it 
from  us  at  this  critical  moment  to  find  fault  captiously  with  the 
ftmoiers  of  what  lias  prurwl  in  many  respects  to  Iw  n  bcncficinl 
Boeasure.  The  subjeet-mstter  with  which  they  had  to  deal  is 
enoimoua  aa  to  the  field  it  covers,  and  in  the  hif^licst  degree 
complicated  in  the  issues  it  raises.  1u  addition,  what  could  be 
more  natural,  than  that  legislators  and  roioisters,  having  the 
public  safety  in  view,  should  fetter  the  manufactory,  storage, 
transport  and  sale  of  these  formidable  a<;cncics  with  shackles  of 
all  kinds?  Still  we  must  be  prrmitled  to  remark  that,  in  onler 
to  explain  the  122  Sections,  ft  Schedules,  II  Orders  in  Oiuneil, 
and  4  Orders  of  the  Secretary  of  SinK-  for  the  Home  Department, 
of  which  this  Act  consists,  Major  (now  Colonel)  Majcndie  baa 
found  it  necessary  to  publish  a  rery  useful  '  Guide-book  to  the 
Explosives  Act  of  1875.'  Upon  this  satisfactory  compilation 
it  u  but  meet  that  we  should  be«ow  the  commendation  that  it 
richly  deserves.  Colonel  Majendie  may  perhaps  be  grntifird  to 
bear  that  his  little  red  volume— a  ctnse  likeness  upon  a  small 
acnle  of  I^rd  Wolseley's  'Soldier's  Pocket-Book' — lies  on  the- 
table  of  every  llritisb  manufacturer  of  explosives  and  constructor 
of  fireworks,  and,  as  their  vade  mecvm,  has  entirely  superseded 
the  cumbrous  and  incomprehensible  statute  of  which  it  is  tb(^ 
interpreter. 

It  may  well  nppenr  surprising  that,  with  the  exceptions  of  a 
Blue-boiik  and  of  a  guide  to  it,  we  can  find  no  oiIkt  Knglish 
volumes  to  add  to  the  explosive  literature  we  have  andertuken 
to  review.  Strangely  enough,  there  is  no  English  work  of 
•ufRcient  bulk  and  aothority  to  rank  witb  the  productions  of 
American,  of  German,  and  of  French  pens,  upon  this  subject. 
We  arc  well  aware,  indeed,  of  the  weight  attaching  to  every  word 
in  connection  with  explosives,  that  has  ever  fallen  from  the  lipl 
of  Priifessor  Al>el,  the  accomplished  Chemist  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. Nothing,  for  instance,  can  possess  more  interest  and  profit 
for  persons  desiring  instruction  upon  the  subject,  than  the  manj 
I,ectures  delivered  by  him  before  various  scientific  bodies.*'  "'' 

If,  having  the  composition  of  this  article  in  view,  we  •wAb 


*  Pour  i>r  then  are  now  before  as,  crtitttl«il,  *Ab«l  at  Einlaiti!  AkhiU^' 
dvliTMMl  Mnru  tho  InititutioD  <ti  Civil  Ecgbrcri  oa  Ma;  II.  ISTi:  '  Abtl  «d 
Ih«  lnet<>  importsnl  SabsUtntei  f<pr  Onnpowiicr.'  dolivrrKi  bcfcrr  lln'  R"yiil  rn«ti- 
tatieo  on  thy  IT,  1ST2 :  ■  Abel  on  Acddonlat  >:x]jl«ioDa.'  •IcIiTcrf-d  txfoM  Dm 
Bojral  liMHtutlon  «ti  March  1^,  I87&;  and  '  Abul  an  £splo«(«  Aar«>ta  ii|i|i1l«d  to 
Indwlxial  Ptirpcii««,'  ()«Uver«tl   bofucu  Urn  Inititutiw  of  Ciiil  £Dgiti(xnj  on 
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confined  to  Professor  Abel's  Lectures  alone,  ample  tnatemi,  lad 
of  the  most  suggestive  kind,  would  be  found   in  them  ituI- 
able  for  our  purpose.      It  seems  to  us,  however,  dcviiablr,  u 
the  necessary  sequel  of  an  explosion  whicb,  rercrlwratii^  fn» 
Wbitcliali,  and  nliicb,  though  nbortive,  tins  more  or  less  slukea 
the  whole  civilizeil  globe,  ttiat  some  attempt  should  be  made 
witlioul  further  delay  In  iiscertuin  whether  the  sinister  incitkin 
of  TLurnhiy  evening,  the  15lb  of  March,  has  materially  alurei 
Um  conditions  or  augmented  the   perils  of  our  existent  aad 
ciicumjaccni  life.      It  is  from  its  political  and  social,  nthn 
than   from  its  chemical   point  of  view,  that  it   b<:huv<!S    lu  u 
sum  up  the  eiTects  jinMluccd  by  the  sudden  and  mysterious  dt^ 
charge  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  of  dynamite,  or  lame 
kindled  substance,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  city,  and  witliia  a 

Sistol  shot  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  precise  ingtr- 
ients  and  chemical  analysis  of  these  dangerous  compounds 
could  hardly  fail,  at  this  moment,  to  posM^s  a  strange  la*(iii> 
tiim  for  minds  of  onlioary  curin«tty,  espeiually  when  unbvai 
with  the  evidence  now  before  us,  that  the  recent  vxplosioa  is  but 
the  first  set  of  a  portentous  drama,  big  with  the  grai-eM  metaa 
to  the  continued  stability  of  Law,  Order,  Government,  and  en* 
of  Society  itself,  all  over  t1ie  world.  If  it  eould  be  astuined 
for  a  moment  that,  in  consequeuce  of  one,  of  a  score,  or  of  s 
hundred  such  insolent  warnings  as  we  have  just  received  at  ik 
hands  of  a  few  obscure  miscreants,  the  most  stable  Govcn- 
raent  in  Europe,  if  not  in  the  world,  could  be  shaken  to  its 
foundations,  can  any  sane  man  imagine  that  the  mischief  woabl 
stop  there?  Let  sentimentalists,  dreamers,  and  Utopians,  nuke 
no  mistake  as  to  the  conte«juences  whi<;li  the  surrender  of  be- 
laud to  the  Irish  would  inevitably  involve.  To  begin  with,  il 
would  rapidly  ruin  the  Green  Island,  by  sowing  its  soil  thicUy 
with  wrecked  and  pillaged  cities,  and  with  brigands'  campt; 
and,  secondly,  it  would  slowly  and  surely  ruin  Great  Britaia 
also.  'Behind,'  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  sings,  'a  darker  hoot 
ascends.'  Settled  government  in  any  part  of  the  world  wonU 
become  impossible.  Democracies  would  fare  even  worse  than 
ancient  monarchies,  seeing  that  the  fundamental  fault  w 
as  Aristotle  long  ago  pointed  out,  precludes  all  '  gove: 
b^  the  people,  of  the  iwople,  and  for  the  people,'  from  ado; 
vigorous  measures,  is  that  they  have  not  inherent  strength  em 
within,  long  to  withstand  formidable  arid  repeate<i  insurrcctionan 
attacks  from  without.  The  American  Itepublic  triumphed,  U 
is  true,  oT«-r  the  most  stupendous  rebellion  known  to  bistocy; 
but,  with  their  experience  of  the  last  Civil  War  to  guide  them, 
will  not  the  United  Sutcs,  when  inhabited  by  from  eighty  la 
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bundrctl  tnillions  of  people,  be  more  likely  to  come  to  tnriDs 
bemiter  with  saother  rebellion  of  formidable  mugailude  than 
again  lo  attempt  to  suppress  it  wilh  tUc  strongs  hand? 

It  bocuine«,  tlicn,  a  matter  of  the  gravest  importance  to  ascer- 
tain,  if  we  tan,  wli«tber  th«  tromrntl'jm  nnd  compressed  agencies 
of  drstnictton  which  Sciea<»  lint  .-tlrr-juij  evolved,  and  which  she 
promises  greatly  to  improve  upon  in  the  lumr  future,  hik  likely 
to  triumph  over  thoje  defensive  '  resouroeit  of  civilixatiun  '  which 
Mr.  Cjliulttone  vaguely  invoked  against  I-'cniauism  ;  upon  which 
the  Russian  Km|KTor  must  depend  to  suppress  Nibiliam;  and 
to  which,  aliki;  in  France,  in  the  United  ■Stales,  and  in  every 
Otbei  Rejiublic,  Law  and  Onlor  must  appeal  in  the  lostix^sort,  to 
foTDish  weiipous  against  Socialism,  Communism,  and  Ananrhy 
kll  over  the  world.  No  graver  quwstiou  was  ever  propounded 
for  consideration,  and  the  explosion  at  Whitehall  forces  it  so 
violently  upon  our  atlenlion  that,  rigbt  or  wrong,  some  answer 
to  it  must  be  attempted. 

Beliirvin^,  as  nc  firmly  do,  that  the  hideous  family  of  nitro- 
Carbuns  presents  no  elements  of  fresh  danger  to  Society  beyond 
those  with  which  our  predecessors  have  for  centuries  been 
Jkmilinr,  it  may  allay  unnecessary  panic  nod  alarm,  if  wc  begin 
by  «ii()uiring  what  the  explosives  are,  which  Scicncx:  has  dis- 
covered in  the  last  hundred  years,  and  finish  by  drawing  the 
best  deductions  we  can  from  their  possibly  fiei^uent  employment 
tiy  the  dau;;erous  classes,  supporting  these  deductions  with  argu- 
ments to  show  how  Society  has  always  defended  itselt  succt'ss- 
fally  in  the  past,  and  may  hope  again  to  defend  itself  against 
them  in  the  future. 

From  the  time  of  Berlholdus  Schwartx,  a  Cordelier  Mar 
of  Goilar,  in  Brunswick,  who  is  generally  believed  to  have 
invented  gunpowder  about  the  year  l.'{20,  down  to  the  latter 
part  of  Inst  ei^ntur)-,  no  explosive  substance  fit  in  any  way  to 
compete  with  'villainous  saltpetre,'  was  discovered  by  man. 
W«  are  half  templed  to  notice,  en  pastant,  how  much  the 
Cbtirch  lias  hod  lo  do  with  giving  mankind  the  alarming 
weaimns,  of  which  the  explosion  at  Whitehall  is  the  latest 
outcome  ;  seeing  that  gunpowder  was  first  hinted  at  by  Friar 
Roger  Bacon,  was  first  matured  by  Frtar  Schwartz,  and,  finally, 
that  the  percuss ion-t^ap  wa«  first  discovered,  in  1S07,  by  an 
English  clergyman,  the  Rev,  Mr.  Forsyihc  About  a  century 
■iiicc,  came  the  dawning  era  of  modem  chemistry,  which 
•ooD  led  to  the  discover}'  of  a  host  of  formidable  agents,  vastly 
more  concentrated  and  portable  in  form  and  powcriiil  in  action 
than  gunpowder.  Among  other  constituents  of  this  direful 
Jamily  may  be  numbered  the  picrntes,  the  chlorates,  the  chlorides, 
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and  tbe  fuIminiitrG,  which  t»  far-sreing  minds  op«ii«]  tf 
at  one  timr  risions  of  imrsixtihle  power  comitmsMn)  irithia 
ttir  «itiaUrst  rutnpn.is — viiions  as  stupeodoas  and  ilUntilaUe 
as  those  conceived  wilhin  ihe  la»t  few  months  in  conOMtiM 
with  Ihe  stoRige  of  electricitj',  Xcverthcle«s,  ihe  diHicuttT,  w 
to  speak,  of  puttinj^  thcsr-  liery  stords  into  hAmr-ss,  mnA  4 
makin);  thrni  subserve  pincltcnl  purposes  in  war,  in  commntc, 
or  in  tninitif,  was  to  gn-nt  as  h)ng  to  have  seenint  insnpcnbif. 
Attempts,  indm-d,  were  miide  to  subttilule  chlorate  of  pouA 
for  lite  nitrate  in  gunpowder,  with  the  result  (hat  (he  new  am- 
pound  was  found  to  explode  upon  tlie  slightest  friction— • 
discovery  which  proved  a  complete  barrier  to  its  use.  (lafii^ 
fiighlencd  several  chemists  out  of  their  wits,  Ix-canse  thev  wnt 
ignorant  that,  mixed  with  powdered  white  sugar  or  liaenk,!! 
mij^lit  be  used  xafely,  cIiluTnie  of  potnxh  caim'  to  be  ns**^ 
U  tun  dangerous  for  any  man  to  touch,  and  the  aovcreigntf  ol 
gTinjK)wder  seeme J  to  be  more  unassaiUhle  than  ever. 

At  length,  in  IKi^,  Pelou/e  announced  that,  by  steeping  it  in 
equal  parts  of  nitric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid,  cotton,  when  dwd, 
could  Iw  converted  into  an  ciplosive,  and  in  184t;  ScbSnbftn, 
of  Bale,  began  to  make  practical  application  of  Petouxe's  Alt' 
covery.  Thus  the  interest  of  chemists  in  n itro-cotn pounds  WM 
again  exciti'd  far  and  wide ;  and,  among  many  others  of  s 
kindred  nature,  nitro>glvrrrine  was  discovered  bv  Sobrem  IB 
1847.  This  giant  attraileil  but  slight  attention  at  the  time  of 
his  birth,  but  luu  since  become  the  most  fnnnidabl<?  of  a[^)li^ 
explosives.  So  far  as  chemists  hftve  bitberto  gone,  they  leeio  fo 
have  discovered  no  basis  for  blasting  agents  which  can  conmv* 
in  force,  strength,  and  compressibility,  with  nitro-glvteRiir. 
*  The  supremacy  of  gunpowder,'  stys  Major  J.  L.  L.  MonnI, 
K.E.,  writing  from  MiHlras  in  IUSO,  'as  the  only  safe  awl 
ecoiwmicd  blasting  agent,  has  for  some  time  been  a  thing  ol 
the  past,  nie  adrantuge  offered  by  explosives  more  violcM  i> 
character' — be  might  have  added,  'and  more  condensed  in  bilk 
and  weight' — 'has  become  widely  known  and  otilixed.  Of  all 
these  explosives,  those  in  which  nitro-glyocrine  is  the  chi^con* 
ttituent  have  secured  the  widest  application.  And  of  ibatt 
latter,  d}namite  is  t)»e  one  which  seems  tiest  adapted  for  Im 

The  great  feature  of  dynamite,  and  of  other  derivatirB* 
nitro-glyoerioe,  is  that  m  small  quantHiea  *  they  bum  banDleady 

*  V«  «■;  cmtibatleRll)'  '  in  f mitU  qntniltjtii,*  benMiw  CokoMil  VtepJ^ 
Hrr MajMt^'s Cbttf  liir|iti-i<-'r  ti  GxploriTM^ hsa  oflta  pointol ontltai, AmiI 
in  Ikigs  qiu&tlUM,  djoauiiti-  nnd  irnu-votMi  biira  so  imriy  «b<a  (k*r4  ~ 
fitn  an  to  end  \<j  ciploiliuj;  uitliiiut  drIoTiiiU&n.    Tlie  rcBuiIubJa  two  '~ 

nitrA-gljeurino  at  Birmiutcluiiii  nml  W'wlKicli.an  tbc  8lh  and  lllli  ilf  A|.— . 

«trik1a|l)rllli»trattilt1iciiiiBtabIi:  tnlinecof  •afrtjrandda&gir  la  tkepM» 
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and  incxplottircl^  if  toachcd  with  fiir,  o.ai  rcqairo  iIh*  per^ 
cassioa  of  a  Htntng  detnnntor  to  make  ilirm  jiut  I'orlU  (be 
wbolo  of  thtjr  triMnKntloun  migbt.  Hert-'iu  conaists  I  heir 
immrasurablo  superiority-  tii  aaSvly  uf  tranj(]>ort  to  gunpoifclcr. 
The  mischief  wrought  during  the  laU  five  centuries  hy  acci* 
(Iraial  explosion!  o{  gunpowder  would  require  many  volumes 
te  descrilir.  Mow  often,  for  instance,  has  a  nnrnl  cngng^ 
menl  bti-n  hroupht  to  a  pcrrmplorv  close  by  the  ontmni*  of 
a  hostile  ilint  into  thr  ningnzitie  of  a  msn-of*war !  Who  that 
baa  ever  a«en  ho«tililim  nn  n  grand  scain  can  fail  to  remember 
t\uT  consternation  jiimluced  hy  the  explosion  even  of  a  single 
ammunition-waggon  in  the  midst  of  a  battle?  In  pence,  the 
shattering  effects  occasioned  by  the  sudden  discharge  of  a  large 
mass  of  gtmpowder  may  be  reckoned  up  by  the  hundred.  One 
of  the  squares  in  the  town  of  Lryden  is  significantly  named 
'Dp  HuiiK-,'  in  consequence  of  the  rxploeion  in  1807  of  a 
powitc^r  h^rgir  in  a  canal,  which  destroyed  three  hundred 
ses  standing  on  tlie  site^  In  this  country,  to  gu  no  further 
b«ck  iban  the  last  twenty  years,  it  will  be  remembered  (hat, 
in  1864,  lOO.fKK)  lbs.  of  gunpowder  eiplodnl  at  the  Plumstcad 
magazine  of  Menrs.  Hall  and  Co^  killing  thirteen  persons,  and 
causing  a  concussion  of  air  that  was  heard  and  felt  at  a  dis- 
tance of  fifty  miles.  Tbre«  years  later,  Messrs.  Hall  and  Co. 
were  so  unlbrlunate  as  to  bare  another  explosion  at  tlieir 
Faversham  powder-mills,  accompanied  by  the  loss  of  elevco 
lires.  Within  still  more  recent  memory,  in  1874,  five  tons 
of  powder  in  barnds  were  set  on  fire  by  the  ignited  Tapour 
of  a  cask  of  beiuoline,  and  were  exploded  on  board  a  barge  in 
the  Regent's  Park  t^aoal.  Three  persons  were  killed,  and  the 
shock  smashed  nearly  every  window  over  the  surface  of  a  (quare 
mile,  loading  to  a  rise  in  the  price  oi  glass,  iwt  to  mi-ntiun 
that  several  houses  were  levelled  with  the  ground.  A  like 
accident  might  have  happened  at  any  time  since  the  first  iiw 
vention  of  gunpowder  live>nnd-a-half  ct-nturies  n^,  hot  it  is 
certain  (hat,  if  the  tame  weight  of  dynamite  had  exploded, 
comparaiireiy  few  windows  would  have  been  broken,  aiHl 
no  houses  blown  down.  On  the  other  hand,  the  discharge  uf 
five  tons  of  dynamite  under  similar  circumstances  would  hare 
made  a  cavity  in  the  banks  of  the  canal  big  enough  to  hold 
Westminster  Abbey.  By  comparing  the  actual  and  the  hypo- 
thrticjkl  accident  together,  we  arc  forcril  to  the  conclusion  that, 
weight  for  weight,  gunpowder  is  a  more  noisy  and  demoralizing 
agent  above  ground  than  dynamite,  and  that  it  is  alio  ninch 
more  liable  to  accidental  ignition. 

The  explosion  of  the  powder  magazines  of  Messrs.  Hall  a( 
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Pliimstctul  in  186-1  bail  conit-quenoes  little  dreamed  of  in  tbii 
island  ftt  tlic  time  of  iti  occunviice.  The  American  Civil  Wu 
was  then  in  full  blast ;  and,  deeply  impressed  bj  tbe  eajtbqtuk^ 
like  shock  produced  id  EuKUnd  by  tbe  explouon  of  100,000 tU. 
of  powder,  General  B.  F.  Butler,  then  in  commnnd  of  tbe 
Federal  expedition  sent  to  take  Fort  Fishrr,  at  tb<t  mouth  oftlw 
Cape  Fe.ir  River  in  North  Carolinn,  conreivod  tb(!  idea  tbatle 
could  shake  down  the  entire  cliffwhieh  suppurled  the  furt,  and  tbt 
Uglithouae  to  which  that  fort  gave  pcDtection.  Both  were  Dtta- 
lally  objects  of  great  detestation  lo  the  Federals,  seeing  that  alnoit 
all  blockade-nmning  rckwls  were  guided  by  ibe  lightbouso  bu 
the  mouth  of  the  river  upon  which  Wilmington  atands.  Wtih 
great  secrecy  General  Butler,  says  Mr.  Henry  Stockc,  in  his 
•Story  of  the  American  War,' — 

'caused  210  Uma  of  gunpowder  to  bo  placed  in  the  bottom  of  tin 
Federal  (Jiip  '*  LouiMiana,"  rigged  like  a  blockade- ranner  to  decant 
tbe  Cuufederate  goldiers  on  guard  at  Foit  Fisber.  The  Foteil 
anuada  hloekadiog  the  port  was  ordcrod  IwoIto  miles  out  to  sea,aftj 
at  uii'Inight  apon  December  23,  IS&t,  tho  eeemiog  blockade-nunnr 
approacticd  tlie  fort,  wbero  tbo  Confedoiatoa,  not  dreaming  of  W 
intent,  made  oigtialK  to  her  to  come  on.  \\hun  clow  under  fort 
Fisher,  tbo  cretr  set  fire  to  tho  train,  and  left  tho  doomod  Toesel  tfs 
boat,  iioog  before  tboy  reached  tho  fleet  in  tbo  offing  a  firi^riftl 
exploaton  shook  earth  and  water,  and  the  whole  ttconofor  mitM  tmai 
was  lighted  np  by  a  dreadful  illumination.  Strango  to  say,  bowomv 
Fort  Fisher  was  not  injured  in  tho  elt^tost  dogroe.' 

Upon  that  memorable  night,  several  clerks,  c«>nncctcd  wilk 
an  I'.nglish  firm  engaged  in  the  blockade  •running  busineu, 
happened  to  be  sleeping  at  Wilmington.  The  distance  of  ttic 
house  in  which  they  slept  from  the  exploding  vessel  was  irom 
ten  to  eleven  miles,  and  so  frightful  was  the  concussion,  that 
c^-ery  one  in  tbe  house,  and,  it  might  be  added,  in  all  iu 
neighbours,  woke  up  under  tlie  impression  that  a  mine  bsd 
been  spning  within  the  grimy  little  town  of  Wilmington  itMU. 
The  failure  of  the  largest  volume  of  gunpowder  ever  ex|  " 

in  one  mass  to  do  as  much  damage  as  was  expected, 
of  easy  explanation.  The  thin  deck  of  the  *  Louisiana 
upwanls  instantaneously,  and  allowed  the  whole  fiery 
to  rush  liannles*ly  into  the  air.  Had  it  been  possible  lor 
General  Butler  to  explode  bis  gunpowder  laterally,  by  placiaf 
enonnous  weights  upon  the  'Louisiana's'  deck,  a  very  diAemK 
result  might  have  been  attained.  Anyhow,  the  explosion  doM 
under  an  overhanging  cUlT  of  :J10  tons  of  dyiiauiilt!,  or  stiO 
better,  of  blasting  gelatine,  would,  if  directed  by  an  expert, 
probably  have  chipped  oft  %  tood  w  two  from  the  ribi  of  ^orth 
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Carolina.  Tbc  possible  cffcos  of  thcM!  tremendous  modem 
xplosivcs  upon  the  iuue«  of  some  big  future  wnr  bjr  »e«  and 
knd,  nnd  tlie  iruinifuld  us«t  to  which  tbe^'  way  be  put^  bare  not 
leen  thought  out  as  jet  even  by  the  largest  itiindx. 

It  win  readily  be  undentood,  then,  that  with  guni>owder  for 
ting — a  king,  too,  who  for  five  centuries  and  more  hud  broolced 
lo  rirsl — it  prored  to  be  no  cosy  mattrr  to  discover  and  to 
'ect  another  explosive  fit  in  every  way  to  push  him  from  hi* 
ne.  in  a  paper  '  On  M«<lern  Blasting  Agents,'  read  by  Mr. 
'red  Nobel  before  the  Society  of  Arts  in  the  May  of  1875,  he 
the  difTiculties  of  disestablishing  gunpowder  in  the  clearest 
it. 

'It  ia  not  RnfficicDt,'  he  said, 'that  a  subetance  id  eiplocive,  and 
powerfully  eiploeive,  to  render  it  useful  for  practical  pnrpows. 
lere  are  a  great  many  qnoBtioDB  irbich  bavo  to  bo  conaidereu :  ia 
,o  Cnt  plaoo,  whether  it  cotnparee  favourably  with  those  aubstaiieeB 
.J  in  use  irhich  it  has  to  eompcto  with;  again,  if  the  same 
iwer  can  bo  lodged  in  tho  ennie  bulk,  what  tho  cost  of  luanufacture 
and  what  dangers  or  difficulties  attend  it ;  whether  it  oilers  the 
cfaomioal  Htability  in  all  climnli^ ;  whntlicr  its  carria^ 
Qso  arc  not  too  dangerous  for  it«  pructicnl  utilisation  ;  whether 
is  hygroscopic,  and  how  it  is  affoi-tcd  by  conlact  witli  water;  and, 
■ally,  what  influence  thu  gai^vH  or  fumi^nprodnctid  by  the  explosion 
may  have  on  tho  hcaltli  of  tlie  loincrs.  Tbiti  osplaiuN  why  it  is  so 
tui,  0vao  with  tnoro  |>ow<irful  oiptuHivua  at  cumiimiid,  to  onpi^n^o 
^mpowdor.  That  old  mixturu  putaneiH  a  truly  admirable  elaxlicity, 
vhich  pcnitita  its  adaplatinu  to  iiurpuoeit  of  th«  most  varied  tiature. 
Thou,  in  a  niiue,  it  is  wauteil  to  hlnst  without  propelling ;  in  a  gun, 
to  pn>pcl  without  Uasting ;  in  a  ahoU,  it  servos  both  porpases  com- 
bined; ia  a  fuse,  as  in  firoworka,  it  boms  quite  slowly  without 
exploding.  Ita  pressure,  eiereisod  in  these  numeroua  operations, 
variea  between  one  ounce  to  the  aquaro  inch  in  a  fuso.  and  86,000  lbs. 
lo  the  «qaaro  inch  in  a  shell.  But,  like  a  servant  of  all  work,  it  lacks 
perftetion  in  each  department ;  and  modem  ecionco,  annod  with  belter 
tools,  is  gradually  encroaching  on  ita  old  domain.' 

Wcknow  nothing  more  instructive  and  ioteresliog,  tu  scientific 
and  uoscittnliGc  ntinds  alike,  than  the  history  of  the  various 
original  discoveries  made  by  chemists  of  many  different  nations 
during  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  decades  of  this  century 
— discoveries  out  of  which  have  Ix^n  cvolvol  those  Titanic 
forces,  or  sleeping  giants,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  sum  up 
genetically  under  the  name  of  '  Explosives.'  These  di»coveries 
remind  us  of  the  slow  and  steady  steps,  enumerated  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Smiles  in  his  *  Lives  of  George  and  Robert  Stepbeiuon,' 
which  were  tentatively  taken,  generation  after  generation,  by 
that  ingenious  band  of  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  and  Amccicam^ 
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who  were  eog^j^ed  in  working  ont  their  crude  coocefitiani 
of  the  Locomotive  itvim-cngior.  We  «ll  know  thu  ihnr 
iiiiiirflirt  ended  by  giving  our  fftthers  in  ]S3£  the  celcbnM 

*  Rocket,'  the  invention  of  (leoTge  .Strjilienfon'a  persistent  ud 
far-seeing  minil,  and  that  uut  of  the  *  Koukct '  hitve  gron 
tho«e  multiludinau*  railway'  Hoes  which  W  Mr.  John  Fovkr, 
the  Fresidenl  of  the  Biiiish  Auociation,  to  mnwek  ut  its  umad 
meeting,  held  U  Southampton  in  August  last,  that  *  th«  h»A 
whidi  above  all  others  wooldhave  astonished  and  perplexed  oor 
KDoestors  is  the  little  one  known  to  all  the  civilized  woiU  u 
**  Bradahaw." '  It  wmild  be  far  beyond  the  scope  of  this  snidr 
to  rehearse  even  tlie  iinini.-«  of  the  ehemisis,  to  wlmw  eitmnliliR 
labours  we  owe  tbal  cumiiig  king  of  vxploiives,  blasting  geiatat. 
Suffice  it  then  to  say  that  a  student,  whether  amateur  or  pi» 
fe«sioiial,  4lesiring  to  gauge  the  labours  of  the  patient  and  obKOR 
workers  wbo,  bit  by  bit,  bare  brought  modem  blasting  explourv 
nearly  to  pcrfedion,  will  find  tbe  historical  soclion  of  tib: 
German  work  of  Diwtors  Upmann  and  K.  von  Meyer  fall  d 
valuable  information  upon  tlii*  subject.  It  will  tbr-re  be  fonn<t 
that  France  ha«  been  peculiarly  rich,  not  alone  polilirally,  bet 
also  seientifically,  in  what  may  be  called  ex])lox!ve  minds ;  ibst 
Braconnot  of  Nancy,  IVIouxe  of  Paris,  aud  his  assistant  A. 
$obr«TO —  an  Italian  by  birth— carried  their  inventive  researcha 
into  many  substances  and  liquids,  rcccptite  or  absorbtmt  of  ihtf 
rnncenirated  nitric  acid,  which,  under  the  action  of  heal,eTi]liv 
the  only  fundamental  active  force  in  every  explosive  cumpoasl 
nitrous  gas.  Sobrrro,  who  ii  rC])orle<l  to  have  r-ngagcd  hinstff 
in  the  first  instance  to  Pelouze  as  an  onlinary  nsaistaot,  but 
whose  ability,  resource,  and  boldness,  soon  recommcDdod  ki* 
to  bis  new  master  as  a  chemist  and  analyst  of  no  onlia^ 
merit,  deserves  that  his  name  should  never  be  mentioned  bjr  bb 
rao<U-rQ  successors  and  imitators,  without  their  olfering  it  tb 
tribute  of  their  sincere  gratitude  and  admiration.  )-'or  tbe  (in> 
time  in  bis  life,  the  nraat(-ur  who,  so  to  speak,  follows  Peloiu* 
•ad  Sobrero  into  tbeir  laltoratory,  may  haply  find  himself  itailf- 
ing glytntrine,  'that  well-known,  sweet,  viscous  lii|uid,'  as,inttii 
book  on  *  Rock  Blasting '  Mr.  George  G.  Andrv',  C.E.,  nils  it, 

*  which  is  semratcd  from  oils  and  fau  in  the  processes  of  cuiill^ 
making.'  The  neophyte,  moreorer,  will  soon  le:tm  that  sa 
ezplHion  is  simply  the  elTect  of  the  pent-up  gases  evolnd  hi 
the  rapid  oxidation  of  earlKm  and  hydrogen,  and  that,  in  <nder 
to  male  an  explosive,  it  is  necessary*  to  bring  together  ia  > 
manageable  and  convenient  form  the  combustible,  cwtioa  4r 
hydrogen,  and  the  oxygen  re«)uiied  to  oxidise  it. 

Beuing  in  mind  tbe  oaia»  o(  Pclouse,  Sobrero,  ScfaSabcIaof 
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He,  and  Barnn  Lcnok  of  Austria,  who,  to  use  ■□  Americftnum, 
'  spKBd  thritiM-Ives '  upon  ScltunWin'K  invention,  gun-colton.  and 
cumiDunicatnl  the  iiifi-ctiun  lo  PmWtor  AWI,  wbo  CFcn  now 
liaa  not  altogether  abandoned  belief  la  disc*  of  net  pj-roxjlcnr-, 
W«  now  approach  the  time  when  a  Swcdi»h  engineer  wtui  abovt 
io  put  into  harness  that  mighty  af^Dt  nitro-^lycerine,  the  ciiild 
)of  Sobrero.  Before  iprakin);  of  Mr,  Alfred  Nobel,  the  f^reatest 
inroDtoT  and  mnkcr  of  blasting  agents  in  the  world,  we  may 
dismiss  for  all  prnctionl  pur[Kts<-s  that  class  nf  explosives 
invented  hy  Dr.  Hertnaiin  Sprentivi,  and  whicU  is  mainly 
produced  by  dissolving  subttunce*  rich  in  carbon  in  litjuids 
rich  in  oxygen,  of  which  latter  nitric  acid  is  the  most  iniporiant. 

'Tbeae  niiztoreB,'  says  Mr.  Nobel,  'are  perhaps  not  very  likely 
to  Aonw  into  practical  ue«,  owing  mainly  to  the  comisivo  character  of 
>BtroDg  nitric  acid  ami  its  ready  )!'~>lnbilitj  in  tvatcr,  Trhich  ia  a  groat 
diawhock  in  a  blasting  agont ;  bnt  l!ii;  idea  it.  nf  startling  novelty, 
■md  I>r.  8[>n?ngcl  boa  omhodiod  it  in  a  rcmarkablft  pamjAloL  In 
S[Hte,  however,  of  tbo  grtmt  multiplicity  of  explosivo  aompoiiDds  pro- 
poead  or  tried,  only  two  havn  hitlx^rto  proved  of  roal  atility,  viz.  gno- 
eottOD,  or  pyroxylenc,  and  nitni-glycerine  with  its  otiiuponndK.' 

It  14  hardly  necessary  to  regard  gun-eotlon  as  heing  anj-  lonj^ 
in  the  race.  In  confinnation  nf  its  wnnt  of  chemical  stability 
—<tT,  in  other  words,  of  its  dangerous  tendency  luwanU  spon- 
taneous det-oiii position — the  fearful  explosion  which  look  place 
Bt  the  Siowmarket  gun-cotton  factory,  in  1971,  signed  the  deatb- 
warrant  of  the  new  agent.  Despite  the  pretence  that  the  so- 
called  '  patent  safely  gnn-cx>tton  '  was  explosive  only  by  detona- 
tion, and  not  by  ignition,  the  c^alastropUe  at  Stowmarket, 
arising  spontnncoiisly,  killed  twenty -four  persons,  including  the 
two  Messrs.  PtenliL-e,  (he  managers,  and  wounded  some  sixty 
others.*  The  little  Suffolk  town  looked  as  though  it  bad  sus- 
tained a  bombardment,  and  the  people  living  in  the  neighbour^ 
bood  still  speak  with  horror  of  gun-cotton,  as  of  an  ogre  dwelling 
far  outside  the  bounds  of  human  control.  Dtsuiisting  pyroxy- 
lenr  from  our  minds,  we  are  left  face  to  face  with  the  nitro- 
glycerine family  of  explosives. 

We  have    already  said  that  glycerine    is    a   riscous  It<(Uid, 


*  The  Sttnrninilccl  tmgcdy  wm  eaiiscil  by  a  box  of  gim>«i>ttoa  vliivli  ace(* 

dmtallj-  toelt  Sm.    The  flantoa  kioii  vslcaded  to  a  Urg*  pilA  of  box**  oontaiaing 

samn  daogsfmis  compound.    The  U«Nn.  PrenUM  uuglit  bold  of  a  bos, 

thtj  ilrcw  away  tram  the  pile,  in  order  to  pr*vant  tho  coD&sgmtiim  fruui 

iBc,  and,  thlnHDK  that  euii-iyitL>Q  woulJ  only  caploilo  front  dcktuatlun, 

vw  down  this  box.  Kittttlj  liMtcd  fay  Uio  oinligaaiu  fUnc*.  ftom  a  liet^t 

^  feel-    U  stiuck  tlie  pound  riolciillT,  nad  oxpladiil.  killing  tlxnu  Iwlli. 

■niiiBlas  later,  tbn  pile  of  Kaa-cotlDo'liosos  sIm  oxpJodcd  spoulauromlj. 

ioMHlt;  ot  (be  >elf-f  ouersted  flaa^e. 
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•w«et  to  the  tastr,  as  ils  aamp  implies.  Ln  us  now  a/AA  tbu. 
cbcmicall J,  gljccrinc  consists  of  caTl>un  39*1  pm-  cent.,  h^drogrt 
8'7  per  cent.,  and  oxygen  52'2  per  cent.*  When  glycerine  ii 
treated  witli  strong  nitric  »c!d,  a  portir>ii  of  itie  hydrcwea  »  dls- 
ptacrd  and  peroxide  of  nitrogen  substituted  for  it.  Tbe  ranlt 
i*  nitro-jflycerine,  the  crviktjon  of  Sobrero.  When  the  maWale 
of  nitro-glycerinc  is  broken  up  hj  thp  action  of  beat,  the  oitj|»d 
combines  with  the  carbon  and  ibr  bydrogv-n,  And  sets  int  thr 
aitrogen,  in  the  form  nf  a  smokeless  but  fearfnllj  tlestnctin 
gas. 

Wv  l>orrow  from  Mr.  Andr^,  C.E.,  the  following  explonfr 
tory  words; — 

*  In  tbu  muRufuetiiro  of  nitro'glyocriuo,  the  neids,  consisting  ofm 
pnrt  <if  strong  nitric  wid  uid  two  psrtM  of  Ktrcme  sulpbaricwid,Kt 
mixed  logttthur  in  au  euilieuinin!  ruKixiI.  Tbo  Klycenuo,  whan  qvk 
cold,  in  mu  Hluwly  into  this  miiturv,  whiolt  ik  lie]>t  in  »  sbria  if 
ii(;itattoii ;  tA  boat  ied«v6loped  iu  tbe  pruca»,  aod  as  tbe  tcmpcralatt 
niiut  uot  rise  above  48"  of  Pabrcolieit,  tho  vcMOb  are  surroon^ 
with  iood  wator.  When  euoiigh  glyoerinc  hss  been  run  inlg  th( 
mixture,  tfa«  latter  is  poured  into  a  tub  of  water.  Tlie  uitro-jilFMiinik 
being  much  heavier  thanthg  dilute  acid  mixturo,  Kink^  to  tho  tnUcB. 
The  a«id  liquid  is  thcu  poured  off  and  more  water  adile-l,  tho  proecM 
being  repeated  outil  tho  nitro^lyoerioe  is  qnite  free  from  oaid.  A> 
ordmary  tomporaturo,  nitro-glycerine  is  a  clear,  noarly  ooloiulw 
oily  liquid,  with  a  swoot  pnugent  taste  if  placed  on  ths  loqgoa 
JBelow  40°  of  Fabrcnhoit  it  solidifies  into  crystals.' 

We  have  dei^ined  it  desir.iiilc  to  describe  in  some  detail  li* 
chief  blasting  ugent  known  to  science  nl  tbe  moment  wlieii 
Mr.  Alfred  Nobel  first  came  upon  the  scene.  This  iw«ei- 
tasting,  oily,  colourless  liouid  was  not  loD^  in  showing  that  il 
was  in  tbe  highest  degree  (langerous  to  use.  Although  tliscoftnd 
by  Hohrero  in  1847,  it  wax  not  until  1864  that  Mr.  Xobel 
set  About  employing  it  .is  an  cxjihisive.  it  revenged  itself  vpoa 
tbe  rash  empiric,  who  enaycd  to  liandle  it,  by  blowing  sp 
his  factory  near  Stockholm  in  1868,  and  hy  killing  nrarlv  * 
score  of  persons.  In  December  of  the  previous  winter,  Nttilt 
till-  fn>il  was  intense,  the  Mayor  of  Newcastlc-on-Tyne  unikf' 
look  to  bury  in  the  town  moor  some  frozen  nitro-glyoerine,  vilk 
which  no  one  knew  what  to  do.  Struck  by  a  spade,  one  of  t!ie 
frozen  morsels  exploded,  and  killed  seven  persons.  Weiraoy- 
thing  to  be   gained,  it  would   be  easy   to   recapitulate   maaT 

■  Tho  chODioal  farmala  of  ^yeerioe  U  w  folbn!  OCU'O'U'.  Kfafr^l** 
rias  U  fomutd  b;  (ubitilutiiig  thnv  nolcculoi  of  NO'  for  H*.  thug  :— 


similar  accidents  which  hare  happeaecl  m  Xorth,  Soutb,  and 
Central  America,  The  liquid  was  found  mcneovcir  to  be  liable, 
under  certaia  conditions,  to  spontaneous  deconipaxition.  .Mr. 
Nobel  thcrcl'ore  resolved  to  discontinue  its  manufacture,  imd 
to  bctalie  himwlf  to  hnntin);  for  an  abMirbent  capable  of  drink- 
ing up  enough  niiro-glvrerine  for  blaiting  purposes,  and  tuminj; 
it  into  a  (-oinpAmtivrlv  harmlrtt  solid. 

Such  an  alMMiTbent  he  found  in  a  kind  of  siliciout  earth,  with 
a  low  specific  gravity,  and  coui|>osed  of  the  remains  of  infu- 
torial  insects.  Its  German  name  is  '  Kieselguhr,'  aud  it  abounds 
in  manr  parts  of  Continental  Europe,  and  notably  in  Hanover. 
In  the  United  Elates  it  is  found,  according  to  Mr.  Drinker,  in  (be 
State  of  New  .lerser,  while  wc  learn  from  Mr.  McRoberls  ibat 
large  beds  of  it  abound  in  Alierdernsbire,  whence  he  draws  the 
supplies  that  he  uses  up  in  .Avrshin;  and  Stirlingshire.  So 
gnat  is  tbe  absorbent  power  of  this  earth,  that  when  in  a 
pulverized  condition  Mr.  Nobel  claims  for  it  the  power  of  takiofr 
ap  three  times  its  weight  of  liquid  nilro-f^lyc^rine,  while  still 
retaining  the  form  of  n  powder.  Its  use  at  Birmingham  od 
the  8th  of  April  is  u  cast*  now  familiar  to  all ;  nor  ran  we  refer 
In  that  operation  without  a  word  of  praise  for  the  '  civil  courage:,' 
«■  great  as  in  many  an  act  which  lias  won  the  Victoria  Cross, 
displayed  by  Dr.  Hill,  Mr.  Macl'arlane,  and  tbeir  assistants.  To 
the  new  agent  the  name  of  '  dynamite '  was  given  in  Europe, 
of  *  giant  powder'  in  the  United  States.  In  1867  and  1868 
Air.  Xobcl  took  out  patents  for  it  al!  over  the  world,  and  within 
tiuj  last  few  Venn,  and  until  the  apjx-araiioi!  of  hhuting  gelatine, 
it  came  to  \h-  n-ganlisl^  as  the  cliampioii  bUsitiiig  agent  of  the 
worid.  In  colour  it  is  brownisli,  resemblin);  moisl-btown  sugar. 
Tbe  cartridges  or  sausages  made  of  it  are  pliable,  and  easily 
sc|o«ezed  into  bore-holes  by  the  application  of  wooden  pushers. 

It  will  be  understood,  then,  that  dynamite  is  a  weakened 
•olidification  of  liquid  nitro-glycerine.  Mixed  with  a  porous 
earth  nitro-glyccrine  takes  the  form  of  dynamite,  and  as  such 
becomes  capable  of  safe  traiuportalion.  and  easily  manageable. 
In  storing  it  the  exudaliun  of  the  dangerous  litjuid  muiit  be 
scrupulously  guarded  against,  and  if  frozen,  the  greatest  care 
roust  be  taken  in  thawing  it,  although  it  is  less  explosive  in 
its  frozen  than  in  lis  normal  state.  To  explode  it  in  small 
liuantilies,  heat  aud  xtioiig  jMircussion  are  needed,  it  is  tberc< 
lore  prr|Nireil  for  bhuting  by  the  insertion  of  a  strong  cap  or 
exploder  of  fulminating  powder,  which  may  be  fired  eilhcr  by 
a.  luie  or  by  tbe  electric  current.  In  fact,  the  general  judgment 
-of  Kurope  and  America  had  decided  (until  a  couple  of  years 
since  blasting  gelatine,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Alfred  Nubel,  began 
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to  cut  its  sbadowN  before)  tbat,  wb«rc  gjoat  tearing  cmngtli 
and  safety  nf  transport  aod  handling  arr  nmlc*),  '  N'd.  1  Dtu- 
mitp '  was  practically  thp  best  blaatiog  sgrnt  known  to  comnKrat. 

Wc  now  know  for  certain  tliat  the  cartridge,  wUtcb  exploded 
lost  month  »t  Wbitchall,  wu  fabricated  of  inferior  d^amhc 
made  by  private  hands,  and  most  probably  in  Binninj'hua. 
It  is  tijitiKl,  indcNftI,  that  in  bi*  olTidul  report  upon  tbc  Whitt- 
ball  explosion.  Colonel  Mnjendie  has  expressed  hia  belief  thai 
a  (in  canister  contuiniug  about  twenty-five  pounds  of  dynamite 
was  act  down  by  some  miscreant  bebind  the  bnluUriule  aai) 
on  the  sill  of  tbc  window  in  the  building  of  the  Local  GortrD- 
mcnt  Itonrd.  To  this  tin  canister  n  Bickford  fuse,  two  or  thm 
feet  long,  nod  with  n  detonator  attached,  was  probably  afSxxJ, 
and  into  tlii*  fuMt  the  imitator  of  (luy  Fawkes  may  have  tlinB 
a  lighted  \'esuvian.  The  whole  transaction  would  not  ntti 
more  than  half  a  minute  for  its  execution,  and  the  sJov- 
burning  fuse  would  fjive  its  igniter  a  minute  or  to  of  grate 
to  walk  quietly  nway  from  the  scene  of  action.  We  owe  M 
Dr.  Cnmphell  Hrown's  ncuteness  the  detection  of  the  far  mm 
ingenious  fuse  employed  in  the  explosion  of  the  'Times'  officiv 
in  which  the  detbigrating  produced  by  the  action  of  salpfaDiic 
acid  on  a  mixture  of  chlorate  u[  |>otash  and  sugar  is  regrdaUd 
aa  to  time  by  varying  thicknesses  of  paper  interposed. 

So  simple  seems  ibe  proceu,  that  timid  persons  may  weD  ht 
scared  at  the  thought,  that  any  day  in  the  week  men  or  wvmta 
may  pass  them  in  the  street  carrying  in  lh«ir  hands  a  sc«niinf)j 
harmless  black  bag,  weighing  not  more  than  a  couple  of  stoor. 
and  holding  a  dynamite  sausage,  which,  if  rightly  applinli 
rightly  exploded,  and  made  the  most  of,  woidd  tear  a  b^  bole 
in  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar. 

Let  us  reassure  such  alarmists,  if  we  can,  by  repeating 
argum<-nts  often  employed  by  Professor  Abel  and  Mr.  Nobel, 
by  Dr.  Duprv,  the  Chemist  of  the  Home  Office,  and  Profcw 
l5«w«r  of  the  Royal  Institution  (who  also  holds  the  Cbait  of 
Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Cambridge),  by  Cantuii 
Noble,  R.A.,  Lieutenaul-Colonel  Abbot,  of  the  Engineer  Coqs 
of  the  Unitt^l  States  Army,  and  many  others.  If,  in  addition  (» 
the  words  and  writings  of  the  above-named  eminent  expctts,  lb* 
scared  reader  stands  in  need  of  further  comfort,  he  will  find  it  ii 
an  agreeable  little  French  tractate,  published  in  Paris  someetjflit 
years  since,*  From  this  and  from  many  other  kindred  soorcts. 
hn  will  learn,  first,  that  a  child  may  take  hold  of  a  dynamite  C*i^ 
tridge  in  one  hand  and  set  5re  to  it  with  th«'  other ;  the  mdl 

*  It  is  mtitlnl  ■  t:tailas  tliifai^tlqiiea  rt  protiquoi  lor  k  HlDo-BlTC^rlal  ^ 
h  Z>7QamitD,'  pw  A,  BrilU,Iai|tQlwaCiviL 
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being'  that  the  single  cnrlri<Ig«!  burnt  lu  quiirtlj  aikI  inrxploxirMy 
ax  a  bit  of  dry  peat :  lecoiKlly,  itial,  in  the  wonis  of  M.  Htiill, 
*  Ua  flacon  de  niiro-gljcerine  qui  toinbe  k  terra  pcut,  dans 
certains  cas,  amcnrr  un«  explosion  formidable.  La  dj-aaroite, 
uu  coiitrairr,  pcut  etre  i?crnsee,  frappee,  projett^  de  grandcs 
bauleurs,  sans  ialrtr  explosion;'  ihirdlj-,  that  dynamite,  whrn 
deftly  :ip{>iiitl  and  nia<lr  the  most  of  by  a  praciitcd  hand,  lias 
not  more  than  from  five  to  s(-v«n  times  the  explosive  fottx  of 
gonpoirder.  To  show  the  value  of  these  three  consolatory  pro- 
positions, let  us  quote  from  Mr.  Nobel  as  follows : — 

'  There  arc  four  twurcos  of  danger  from  eiploeivos,  riz.  tlui  ooDtaot 
wilb  fir«  or  heated  Etirfaccs,  cooenasioQ  or  pereanion,  mot  of 
dMOnical  stability,  and  the  poJsonotix  charactor  of  tlio  fiimce  produced 
tf  Ibetr  aiploaiun.  Thoiso  Fonrcos  of  diiiigor  ham  to  bo  coiiaidcred, 
all  but  the  laiit,  in  thuir  bmritig  on  ttio  muiuiiiotHre,  atoroge,  tramiil, 
and  uae  of  cijiIuiuvgk  ;  but  cloarly  Uiu  uaturo  of  tfae  famea  only 
concerns  uudergrouud  oansuniura.'' 

Tliese  words,  and  the  inferences  to  \>c  drawn  from  tlient, 
which  may  be  found  jtansim  in  the  writing*  and  lectuies  of  all 
the  living  men  of  science  to  whom  we  have  already  alluded, 
should  prove  of  a  reassuring  character  to  any  reasonable  mind. 
Who  that  has  erer  been  over  a  powder-laclorr,  that  baa  heen 
required  to  put  india-ruhber  goloshes  over  his  boots,  and  to 
walk  slowly  and  gently,  while  forbidden  to  speak  except  with 
bated  brrath  when  entering  the  '  mixing-house,*  can  have  failetl 
to  realixr  tlint  he  was  in  the  pretence  of  an  imprisoned  giant, 
whom  the  slightest  spark,  or  a  Hash  of  lightning  from  the 
clouds,  or  an  escape  of  that  electric  flame  which  resides  in 
every  materia)  subsUnoe,  would  release,  to  the  instantaneous 
destruction  of  all  living  animals  within  a  circle  constantly 
extending  in  proportion  to  the  increasing  amount  of  gunjmwder 
explodnt?  In  pn-sennc  of  the  manufacture  of  dynamite,  on  tlie 
other  band,  dangirr  all  but  disappears;  the  only  ingredient  in 
it  which  might  |>ossibly  explode  under  eeriain  circumstances 
being  nitro-clycerine,  which  since  1873  has  been  bandied  with 
sncb  safety  in  the  various  factories  engaged  in  manufacturing 
explosives,  that  in  them  the  loss  of  life  has  been  numerically 
insignificant  We  have,  then,  in  dyuamile,  an  explosive  which, 
when  its  utmost  fon-es  are  got  out  of  it,  exceeds  gunpowder 
from  6ve  to  sevenfold  in  power,  but,  unlike  gunpowder,  can  Iw 
exploiled  only  by  a  fulminating  detonator ;  unlike  powder,  can 
be   thrown  in  a  barrel  or  box  from  a  height,  to  light  upon 

*  Tliat  It,  tu  cnliDiMj  cdrDoiiwlJtnMS;  hut  the  polioe  sad  spcdatm  at  OU- 
mi-g*""  IumI  joiaTul  esptrietice  of  nltirms  scld  mats. 
^  2  L  2         _^^^  a.TQ^^ 
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a  rockj  surface  below,  vritliout  the  least  danger  of  accljenl: 
unlike  gunpowder,  can  loag  r«si»t  climatic  iafluencn,  Mil 
storage  in  n  dnmji  vaull,  with  impunity. 

The  lime  has  already  come,  however,  when  the  poioiB, 
silicious,  iofusorial  eanh  called  KiesrlffuJir,  to  which  aad  M 
Mr.  Nobel  we  owe  dynamite,  will  cease  to  possess  much  fitnhn 
interest  for  mankind.  Dynamite  is  about  to  be  displacfd  br 
blasting  gelatine.  'I1ie  former  explosive,  as  we  have  alrcsdj 
shown,  is  made  by  tuning  down  and  weakeninj;  liquid  nittv 
glycerine  by  mixing  it  with  Kieulguhr.  Blastini;  gelatine^  oo 
the  other  hand,  'consists  of  nitio-cotton '  (itaclf  an  exploiinji 
'combined  with  thoroughly  purified  nitro- glycerine,  anil  Co* 
taining  not  less  than  seven  parts  of  such  nitni-cottou  in  «i«n 
lfl<)  parts  of  blasting  gelatine,  the  whole  to  be  of  such  cfaftndcr 
and  consistency  as  not  to  be  liable  to  liquefaction  or  exttdadoB- 
Tbe  ailro-cotlon  is  to  consist  of  nitro-eellulosc '  (which  is» 
mixture  of  niliic  acid  with  the  fibre  of  soft  wood),  'caitftUr 
washed  and  purified,  and  of  such  compmition  that  not  W 
tlian  70  per  ccnL  of  the  dry  material  shall  be  soluble  in  adUo- 
glycerine.' 

'  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagn-e  ? '  fir.  Oiife. 
the  chemical  adriser  of  the  Home  Oflioe,  has  recently  COlDr 
to  the  conclusion  that  under  certain  extremely  sudden  sad 
nolent  changes  of  temperature,  ranging  between  14  and  S) 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  the  \o.  1  Blasting  Gelatine,  whicji  it 
two  yc4ir*  has  been  manufactured  with  perfect  safety,  'ihuwi 
symptoms  of  exudation  and  liquefaction.'  On  the  olbtc 
hand.  Professor  Abrtl,  the  chemist  of  the  W^r  Department,  de- 
livered a  Lecture  on  the  1st  of  last  March  befort:  the  '  Glaiso* 
Science  Lectures  Association,*  in  which  he  could  bardlv  finJ 
words  strong  enough  to  express  his  approval  of  blasting  gelatinr. 
He  called  it  the  cheapest,  strongest,  and  safest  blasting  agco'. 
yet  known  to  chemistry;  said  that  it  resislitl  cold  better  tbsii 
dynamite,  while  exploding  quite  as  readily ;  and  added,  finalbt 
that  *  it  seemed  in  every  respect  tlie  most  jwrfecl  of  exploiivrfc 
as  It  did  not  decompose  when  wetted;'  in  proof  of  which  h» 
exhibited  some  blasting  gelatine,  which  had  Men  immeneil  f* 
four  years,  and  still  retained  its  energy, 

For  the  present,  blaxting  gelatinr  has  failed  to  satisfy  Dl- 
Dupre,  and  Her  Majeily's  Inspectors  of  Kijdosives,  that  it  c«a 
be  manufactured,  stored,  and  employed  «ith  safely.  Tbri 
have  come  to  this  conclusion  by  having  recourse  to  a  test, 
involving  a  range  from  14  to  80  degrees  of  Fahr«nbeit,  wluct 
its  manufacturers  contend  ought  never  to  have  bcco  applied- 
such  a  range  of  tempcTftXiOLie  wiilun  twenty-four  botura,  UM  >t>I' 
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more  vitbia  a  much  shorter  liin<',  being  impossible  io  a  climate 
sDch  a*  ours. 

Io  the  tnenntimc  it  will  iatcrest  oar  readers  to  know  that  it 
i*  owiog  to  two  rctnnrkabic  men,  more  than  to  nnj-  others,  that 
tbc  science  of  exnlfuirrR  has  been  brought  to  it»  present  high 
level.  In  1873  .Mr.  Alfrwl  Nobrl,  a  Swrdc  hy  bJtth,  nii<i  one 
of  the  Ablest  of  living  cheniiitt,  as«oci.-itn]  hirnu^If  with  a  young 
Scotch  chemist,  named  Mr.  fieorge  McRobeits,  who,  bcin^  then 
little  more  than  thirty  years  old,  look  command  of  the  factory 
establishnl  by  Messrs.  A.  Nobel  and  Co.  at  Ardrer,  near  Irvine, 
in  Ayrshire.  The  annals  of  this  factory,  since  Mr.  McKolwrt* 
began  to  convert  nitio-glyccrinc  into  dynamite  there,  reveal 
indeed  the  advance  made  during  the  lait  decade  in  the  science 
of  explosives.  Until  last  year,  all  the  dynamite  sold  in  this 
country  since  1873  was  made  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
McKobcrrts  in  Aynhire  and  In  Stirlingshire,  and  he  has  converted 
Ardeer  into  the  largest  factory  of  that  kind  in  the  world. 

Meantime,  while  the  British  Home  Office,  with,  no  doubt, 
the  best  inleutions,  is  delaying  the  production  in  this  country 
of  the  cheapest,  strongest,  and  safest  of  explosives,  the  manu- 
facture of  the  new  agent  it  proceeding  rnpidiy  in  foreign  lands. 
In  the  empire  of  Austria — richer  in  mines  than  any  country 
in  Europe,  (ireat  Britain  alone  excepted — the  use  of  dynamite 
has  been  entirely  abandoned  for  it,  and,  in  addition,  blasting 
gelatine  is  now  employed  to  make  all  the  tunnels  of  Central 
Kurope.  We  entertain  no  <loul>t  that  before  long  tbo  Govern- 
menl,  with  a  keen  eye  In  commerce  and  its  requirements,  will, 
after  enforcing  all  due  securities,  again  set  Mr.  Meltoberts  free 
from  his  sliackles,  and  that  Ardeer  will  be  as  celebrated  for  its 
blasting  gelatine  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  for  its  dynamite  in 
the  post.  For  the  present,  Ardeer  ia  producing  nitro-glyrerine, 
dynamite,  nitrocotton  or  bi-nitro<cellulosc,  and  nitric  acid.  At 
tbc  West>(juarter  Factory  in  Stirlingshire,  Mr.  McRoberts 
superintends  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  fulminate  of 
mercury,  electric  fuses,  and  detonators. 

It  will  be  evident  to  every  reader  that  within  the  space  at 
our  command  it  would  he  impossible  to  do  more  than  touch 
the  fringe  of  the  wide  subject  we  have  taken  in  hand.  Many 
details  of  undoubted  importance  must  be  passed  by  altogether, 
while  to  others  only  a  few  words  can  be  given.  But  it  will 
be  reassuring  to  the  public  to  know  that  in  no  other  country  are 
one-half — we  might  almost  say  one-quarter — the  pains  taken  to 
gtiard  against  the  danglers  with  which  explosives  of  all  kinds 
are  indiscriminately  credited,  that  are  now  taken  in  the  United 
Kingdom.     StudenU  of  Colonel  Majcndie's  liule  '  G^iide-VwcV. 
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to  the  Explosives  Act  of  1S75*  will  Bee  how  minute,  and 
in  Komn  cnxi-x  r-\cn  vexatious,  :ire  the  regulntions  whkb  Rt- 
scrjbe  under  wlitit  comlilions  licences  to  Diaaufacture  explonm 
will  be  ^motett ;  where  &nd  in  what  quantities,  apcmiml 
according  to  the  proximity  of  the  nrarest  faabitntton,  the  ten- 
midablc  ngents  arc  to  be;  stored  when  complctcil ;  how  Ox 
boxes  conlnining  ihcm  nrc  (u  be  tmtii;port«l  ;  undwr  itbu 
precnutiont  tht^v  are  lu  be  exported  and  iuiportnl  ;  wbii!  pro- 
(%»»  of  mnnufacture  are  permi»ible  by  law  ;  to  what  suhuaDcn 
and  prepai'iktioni  the  Explosives  Acl  is  to  appl^  ;  how  tbf 
establishment  of  factories  cannot  be  permitted  on  linscr 
of  the  8c<'Tclar}'  of  State,  unless  with  the  consent  oi  tbc 
local  authorities,  not  to  be  g:«ined  nilhout  wlrrrtiscmcDU 
inn-rted  in  th«  newspajH-rs;  under  what  cirrumslnnccs  and  io 
what  |iiisitiuns  finnvork  faetorie*  are  to  be  licensml ;  huir  it  ii 
forbidden  to  hawk  fireworks,  or  to  expose  them  iu  shop  win- 
dows, or  to  sell  them  to  children  ;  what  steps  arc  to  be  takes 
before  explosives  can  be  stored  on  board  vessels  moored  io 
a  river;  how  it  is  mndc  pennl  not  to  report  any  cxploeionoi 
aoetdent  in  a  factory  to  the  Home  OHioc  ;  what  powers  of  smtk 
ami  i-nquiry  .ire  to  vest  in  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Eiida- 
sivcs,  an<l  much  more  to  tlic  snmr  cITri't.  Kvrrr  precainiaii 
seemet],  in  fact,  to  have  been  taken,  not  so  much  with  a  rie* 
to  protecting  the  public  agaiual  gun|K>wi]cr,  the  most  tU-matii- 
ixing  of  explosives,  as  against  the  mtro'glycerine  compounds, 
each  of  which,  being  inexplosive  except  by  application  ofs 
Bickford  fuse  and  of  a  detonating  fulminate  to  ignite  the  dj- 
namite,  wtll  Ix-ar  transportation,  either  by  land  or  sea,  with  a 
small  amount  of  dangtrr. 

Sixty  years  since,  Sidney  Smith  wmte  that  no  legitlatjoa 
was  ever  consented  to  by  country  gentlemen  in  England,  unless 
it  in  no  degree  aflccled  or  relaxed  the  Game  Lswa.  Ganposnler 
has  for  many  centuries  been  necessary  to  sportsmen,  and  cnstuni 
has  therefore  sanctioned  its  being  cairicd  by  mail  coach,  cani 
boat,  or  railway.  In  i-onsequenw,  however,  of  a  general  belief 
that  a  stick  of  dynamite  no  bigger  than  a  cwidic  would,  if 
exploded,  blow  down  gri-at  blocks  of  buildings,  few  Are  AWtrr 
that  custom  forbitis  our  railways  to  trans|Mrt  any  cxplosire, 
other  than  gunpowder,  manufactured  in  this  countiy.  TW 
consequence  is,  that  British  manufacturers  of  blasting  agniis 
arc  obliged  to  carry  tliem  from  the  factory  in  their  own  vesscb 
mund  the  coast,  and  to  [anil  them  at  harbours,  whence,  at  gitat 
cost,  they  have  to  be  conreyiil  inland  for  mora  than  a  bnodtt^ 
miles  by  cart  or  waggon. 

Despite  the  chaiactcTutic  disbelief  uf  En^i«hincD  that  prartial 
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■agactty  uid  sound  rommoD  wnse  are  to  be  found  amon^  our  1!  vrly 
neigbboors  acioss  tbe  Cb.iunpl,  ilte  Fiooch  Law  of  ibe  8tli  of 
March,  1875,  paufMl  under  the  Presidency  of  Marshal  MacMabon, 
And  reflating  the  mnnuracturc,  trsnsjxirt,  and  bsndlins  of 
^combinations  of  nitro-gljrccrine  with  absorbents  oranjr  kina,'  is 
a  moclrl  (if  simplirily,  cli^nrnc-ss,  nn<)  cuuragr,  as  rumpaxed 
wttb  <iur  inlricati--  '  KxpiiMivcx  Act  of  llj7>V  In  like  munner  the 
Fn-'ncli  Kailwaja,  [te'uiji  the  [>rojxrri_v  of  tht-  Slate,  are  iiistnictMl 
in  a  »hort  Acl,  U>  nliich  the  last  touches  wore  put  al  Veriailles  on 
January  10,  187y — -Loou  Say  bcinj;  Minister  of  Finance,  General 
Borel  of  War,  and  ^t.  dc  I'rcycinet  of  Public  Works — to  car^ 
fxplosircs  under  conditions  and  precautions  of  %  simple  kind, 
wbich  bavn  thus  far  Ixsin  nmp)y  sullictctil  for  tho  public  safety. 
In  his  Kepurt,  written  at  Mndrasin  1K80,  Mnjur  .\furanl,  K.E., 
givet  many  instancex  of  ibe  superiarity  of  dynamite  orer  guo- 
powder  as  regards  safely : — 

'Boies  of  dynaiaito,'  bo  saw,  'baro  b'.-cn  tbromi  from  a  great 
hedgbt  with  a  treiooitdQUH  Khiick  witltiint  (txploJing.  Tbcy  havo  been 
plaood  on  Bu  open  firu,  nlicni  tlio  dyuomito  tiumt  slowly  away  withont 
eoplodiog.  DyiuLmitu  bitn  bwn  in  railway  collisions,  and  tbongb  tLo 
nn  and  boxes  contnining  it  wcni  sniashcd,  no  explosion  took  place. 
In  Bombay,  n  pioco  of  imn  250  Ibi^  in  weight,  wm  dromied 
tatty  fct't  on  a  box  of  fifty  ptmuds  of  dyuumito;  the  box  was  brdDDU, 
the  dynamito  scatt«n:d,  but  nut  L-xpludtHl.  At  Duiubuy,  iiKnin.  one 
pooon  of  gnupondcr  wiui  iieattdrMl  over  u  five* jioiuid  packuj^i!  uf  dyiia- 
mito,  and  dxpludud ;  uu  cxiilusiuii  of  dynainite.  Tliciru  nru  alri'uily 
fourteen  dynamitu  fueturieis  in  various  paiU  of  the  world,  and  since 
the  opening  of  the  first  ftotory  in  18fil>,  not  a  aiit^lo  accident  has 
erer  taken  place  with  dynamite,  cither  daring  carriage  or  storage. 
Eipvriouce  haa  proved,  down  to  the  present  time,  that  the  danger  of 
dynamite  in  iU  carriago  by  rail,  ship,  or  cart,  beoaiues  absolutely  nil, 
■o  long  oa  the  detonators  by  which  it  is  exploded  do  not  trarel  with 
U  In  liw  Bante  carriago,' 

All  that  is  here  said  about  dynamite  applin  with  equal 
truth  to  the  comin};  king  of  explosives,  blasting  ^latine.  In 
the  existinf^  condition  of  public  opinion  it  is  more  desirable, 
however,  to  reassure  limi't  minds  as  to  the  facilities,  or  the 
reverse,  with  which  sttnngers  can  entfr  onr  of  the  offices  open  in 
London,  suid  in  many  other  [tarts  of  the  kingdom,  for  receiving 
orders  t4>  supply  dynamite  tu  customers,  an<l  can  succeed  in 
purchasing  small  parcels,  worth  but  a  few  sbilliugs.  and  con- 
taining, let  u*  say,  from  10  to  20  lbs,  of  blasting  powder. 

The  stranger  who  thinks  he  can  easily  buy  a  few  pounds 
of  dynamite  in  London  will  soon  find  he  is  reckoning  without 
his  DOst.  To  begin  with,  he  will  be  asked,  on  application,  for 
what  purpose  be  wants  it.     If  he  replies  thn>l  ^^e  \»  a-  c»<ui.vi^ 
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gentleman  who  i>  anxious  to  blow  up  a  lew  stumps  of  trees  in 
bis  park,  ho  will,  upon  veriGcaUon  of  his  idrntity,  be  courteouilj 
trealml  and  allowed  to  buy  thr  10  or  15  lbs.  of  dynunite  dmo- 
sary  for  his  purpose.  Instmcti(»ns  will  also  Ik?  givvn  him,  diluT 
by  word  of  mouth,  or  in  writing,  as  to  thr  best  mMlio<l  of  employ- 
ing tbt-  rxpliMivr,  and  not  improbably  a  printi-d  slip  of  paper  will 
be  haiMl«d  to  him,  headed,  '  Experience  of  [lis  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Sutherland  with  Dynamite  in  Land  Clearing,'  to  which  ti 
appended  an  extract  from  Hit  Grace's  eridence  (M*y  -^nd, 
1&74)  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Explosives,  when  ht 
said,  '  1  may  mention,  with  regan)  to  thr  blowing  up  of  Ore- 
roots,  wc  found  that  wc  could  do  for  Id.  what  it  cost  as  fit. 
to  do  in  tearing  the  root  out  by  engine  power  and  nuniul 
labour.' 

Assume,  however,  that  the  stran^r  is  a  rough -lookinf 
customer,  with  a  strong  Irish  brogue  and  an  American  soft  fell 
hat  upon  his  head,  and  that  the  query,  '  What  do  yott  want 
with  20  lbs,  of  dynamite  ? '  elicits  from  him  the  surly  coontef 
query,  '  Wbnt's  that  to  you  ?  '  In  that  case  he  will  very  poaiblj 
be  told  that  with  dynamite  in  tlie  abstract  he  may  do  what  be 
pleases,  even  to  the  blowing  ofT  his  own  head  therewith;  bnl 
that  the  oflice  at  which  he  is  applying  cannot  supply  bim  vitK 
a  single  pound.  It  was  not  with  any  explosire  bougtit  la 
London  that  a  hole  was  blown  into  the  Local  Govemoxfit 
Board  building  on  the  15th  of  March  last.  The  compoond 
then  used  was  privately  mode,  as  there  is  nothing  easier  thai 
to  buy  n  chemistry  book  for  a  shilling  or  two,  and,  in  con- 
formity with  its  imttructions,  to  make  dynamite  or  other  deriT*- 
lives  of  nitro-glycerine,  perhaps  of  an  inferior  quality,  boj 
strong  enouRb  to  cause  a  very  alarming  explosion.  The  start- 
ling revelations  at  Birmingham  are,  at  all  events,  very  mMii^ 
ing  OS  to  the  licensed  manufacture  of  dynamite ;  and  Ml 
Xobcl's  aid  was  called  in  to  prevent  »  fearful  catmlrophr.  The 
established  character  of  the  authorizt'd  manufacture  gives  us  oil 
the  more  freedom  to  deal  severely  with  the  illicit  maker,  dnkr, 
and  possessor. 

In  all  the  great  mining  districU  of  this  country, — such  as 
the  West  Riding  of  ^'orksbire,  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Nottio^- 
hamshire,  Stoflordshire,  Derbyshire,  Durham,  Xorthumbrrlaod, 
Somrnetxhire,  Cornwall,  Nortli  and  South  VVale*,  and  the  Low- 
lands of  Scotland, — nothing  is  more  n)nimon  than  for  petty 
mining  contractors  to  ap])ly  for  small  parcels  of  dynamilr, 
weit>hing,  let  us  say,  from  5  to  50  lbs.,  at  the  oSic«s  or  agencies 
established  in  various  places  by  the  manufacturera  of  explosivo. 
Tbc  agents  in  charge  of  these  provincial  offices  are  under  the 
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•trictest  onlen  to  iisue  dynamite  to  no  pu^c1]as«^^  unlm  h«  be 
well  known  to  the  vendor.  In  like  m.-innrr  aII  tbc  agvitU  and 
trarellers  empluveil  by  the  nuumfucluren  bavv  \m-n  l'uini»lic<) 
witb  copies  of  the  EzplouvM  Act  of  1875,  togcibvr  witb  tbe 
Orders  m  Council,  tbc  Orders  of  tbe  Secretary  of  Sute,  and  tbe 
nbstTARta  of  the  Act,  made  in  tbc  Home  Office,  wfaicb  have  sprung 
out  of  tliat  Act;  and  linnlly  witb  Colonel  Majcndie's  little  key 
lo  this  storehouse  of  olberivisc  inci>mprebrnsib!e  knowledge. 
In  addition  to  uilutvinf^  no  drnamite  to  fnll  into  tbc  hands  of 
onknoivn  customers,  the  agents  are  likewise  forhill(ll^n  to  sell  it 
to  men  likely  to  use  it  for  seditious  or  illegilimuie  purposes. 

Nevertheless,  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  the 
extreme  stringency  "  of '  Orders  ^ok  S  and  4  of  tbe  Secretary 
of  State'  is  not  raJculntcd  to  intensify  rather  than  to  diminish 
the  dangers  to  which  tbe  tmntport  of  dynamite  in  smnll  parcels 
naturally  exposes  the  tmvelling  public  As  a  rule,  the  manu- 
facturers do  not  deliver  dynamite  or  detonittors  to  customers  nt 
the  places  where  it  is  iulended  lo  use  or  store  these  explosives. 
The  purchasers  are  iberefoie  obliged  to  send  to  Ibe  magaunes 
or  stones  established  by  the  manufactorcrs  in  diSerent  local 
places.  Now  these  magazines  are,  almost  without  exception, 
situated  in  out-of-the-way  and  desolate  spots,  with  no  towns, 
villages,  or  human  habitations  near  them.  Thus  it  comes  to 
pass  that  jKopIe  lawfully  requiring  smnll  lots  of  dynamite  have- 
to  send  lung  distances  for  it,  and  to  transport  it  at  considerable 
cost  in  tbeir  own  vehicles  over  roMls  tlint  are  generally  rough. 
Who  can  say,  moreover,  through  how  many  hands  tbe  stuff 
may  pass  before  it  leaches  its  destination  ?  What,  again,  is 
there  to  prevent  a  smsll  contractor  who  wants  30  lbs.  of  dyna- 
mite from  purchasing  40  lbs.,  and  allowing  some  fair-spoken 
stranger  who  tempts  him  with  a  5/.  note  added  to  the  cost 
of  the  dangerous  material,  to  liave  u  moiety  of  his  purchase  ? 
There  is  little  difficulty  in  buying  small  parcels  of  dynamite 
abroad,  and  two  or  three  conspirators  carrying  ten  or  fifteen 
pounds  apiece  in  their  pockets  could  arrive  in  London,  ^fan- 
chc«tcr,  or  Liverpixd,  at  any  time,  without  exciting  suspicion. 
Again,  with  one  British  factory  turning  out  more  than  ten  tons 


*  (Mors  Nos.  S  and  4  of  tbc  SMrctaiy  of  State  maj  bo  Ibnnd  fa  0«Joael 
HBJrDilic'**Ouiil»-b<H.k'nt  pagci  308  utid  303.  tijdct  No.3'ad«pl«  geiietal 
mlsB  to  Iho  )«ckitig  Tar  cciDTcjnnce  of  exptoaivca  other  than  ganpu«il«T :'  and 
Order  No.  4  'mokci  hfolaxii  di  ti>  Iho  conrcTKiicn  of  vxpham  mi  nwds  and  in 
cntaln  special  curi.'  Botli  Orlnrs  mwiq  nanlttinglf  lo  bo  m  fnunul  u  to  lentpt 
jMMir  man  who,  In  ordnr  lo  tpl  lh(ilr  dailj  bnrnl.  ulaiid  in  iwcd  of  noall  panwl* 
"f  (Ijoiunil*!,  tn  trangjiort  tlinin  torrtplltinui^lT  in  kagii  or  salohol*;  which,  as 
passungi-rs  br  >si!«aT,  tti«;  any  iu  their  hxDdii,  with  tbn  knowledgo  that  thtij 
will  bcMveral;  Uom  if  detectwl. 
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(>{  ilynamite  per  (licm,  bow  is  it  possible  for  Govenunrot,  bf 
aay  P^cplovives  Ad  tbal  the  wit  of  najl  can  dcvisf,  to  pimilt 
n  {urcei  of  twenl,v  or  thirty  pounds  from  gcttini;  into  tb«  tiuidi 
of  %orac  miopr  who  ma}'  b«  disposal  to  luc  it  miscbipvoa*!;^ 
Bui  it  mar  tcml  to  prrvent  iinnweSMry  al.inn,  to  Ix-.v  tn  mind 
tbc  following  stalrmcnl  rcsprcting  the  cfH-cW  of  i-sp!o«lc<i  niln- 
giyccriiM.'  and  dynamite,  wbivli  Mr.  McKob«rts  biu  Rcenll; 
publiib<Hl : — 

'  Nitro-glyoerin«  and  dynamite  do  not,  whan  oxploded,  exxA  mA 
a  force  a«  is  popularly  boliorod.  To  spoak  precisolf .  tbe  pom 
developed  by  tho  explosion  of  a  ton  of  dynnmito  is  equal  to  45;(T3 
toua  raised  oDa  foot,  or  45,676  foot-tons.  Odo  ton  of  mtro-glyDeraw 
aimilarly  exploded  will  ciort  n  power  of  64,452  foot-toiu^  am  ont 
ton  of  blniftiog  gclntino,  similarly  oxplodod,  71,050  foot-tons.  TboM 
fignres,  although  largo,  are  not  ooormooB,  and  ao«d  not  oxcile  term. 
S«Tcnty-on«  thonaaDa  toDS  of  ordinary  bnilding  stone,  if  nmngcd  in 
tho  form  of  a  cube,  would  mooenro  mdj  96  foot  on  tho  nd«,  and  if 
it  wore  pOKsibU)  to  oonccntmto  tho  wliuto  foroo  of  a  ton  of  blastiof 
gelntino  at  tlie  moment  of  (-xnloMon  <in  Kncb  a  muM,  tlio  oalr  <Ael 
would  he  to  lift  it  tu  tbu  hoijtlit  of  a  fnoL  The  power  ax«rt«a  by  on 
•xplosiou  on  Hiirroiiiiding  otijocts  is  in  tbe  iiivcne  ratio  uf  tile  (mbe 
of  tbe  diatiuicu  froia  the  point  of  cxpbwion.  Thus,  at  lOO  feet  Uoa 
the  cxploniau  the  power  ut  only  tlio  eiibii  of  -A^^  or  Tga^jajth  fWt 
of  what  it  ia  at  a  dintauoc  of  only  oiu)  foot  fmm  tliot  point;  or,  ID 
other  words,  if  tho  power  at  one  foot  from  tho  Kpot  bo  roprawnled  V; 
1,000,000,  at  the  distanoo  of  100  foot  it  will  W  but  1.  It  is  llmt 
ifc<--n  that  the  effeotit  unt  iutunHuly  local,  but  oomporativcly  trifling  st 
ovcm  short  distauocs.  If  a  ton  uf  dynamite  or  nitro-glycerine  «m 
a^loded  iB  a  London  struct  tho  dfL-ots  would  bo  felt  stmiely  is  the 
immediate  nugfabourbood  only  of  the  exidosioD,and  beyond  tbsttbiT 
would  be  confined  to  the  tncro  lireakage  of  windows.  Indeed,  u 
wonld  bo  impossible  by  a  single  explosion,  howercr  large.  h>  do 
damage)  to  any  con&idorablu  oxt«ut  beyond  the  irotoediato  oeighbeV' 
hood  in  which  tho  explosion  took  plaoe.  On  one  occasion  I  bappeoej 
to  witness  tbo  explosion  of  over  a  ton  of  nitro-glycerine  fnMi  s 
distance  of  only  60  yards,  The  nitro-glycerine  was  abont  10  fett 
bODcath  tbo  loTcl  of  the  gronnd,  which  was  of  sand  and  coreied  with 
wal«!r.  Knyond  tho  brttakago  of  windows  and  the  btusting  of  a  ftnr 
doon  in  tbo  nnrroimding  buildings,  thoro  was  no  <lamago  deoa.  K 
lilllo  sand  n-as  thrown  over  vu\  but  1  locoivcd  no  poreonal  iujmy. 
Vsgiii:  slatoxoeuts  have  boon  from  time  to  timo  promalgated  to  todaM 
th<!  tiolicf  that  theru  um  stronger  explosives  than  nitn^gljoaOBS  and 
uitro-glyvcrine  pr>ipiinktioii»,  and  that  tlio  wretched  men  wbo  hsn 
been  guilty  of  thu  Inti:  ntUsmpt^  on  pnblio  buildinga,  &e^ 
pOQDOsiioo  of  more  powerful  eipWiTus  tliao  any  known  \n  lA  ,^ 
Tbe  public  may  rest  oMiimd  that  snob  is  not  tho  cn«c.  KEtf^ 
^ycenne  and  its  preparations  form  Iho  strongest  explo»irM 
Jsown.     The  Miougcet  ot  litUM  U  tibb  lastenA  Viuy«u  oa 
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gelatine.  It  coDsisU  of  oitro-gljceriiio  combined  witb  a  certain  pro- 
portioD  of  nitrated  cotton.  It  is  mach  more  ililSouU  to  prepare  than 
either  nitro-^lycerino  or  dynaDiito,  and  cannot  be  made  by  ntiskillud 
parcons.  If  tho  power  of  dynauito  bo  reprceonted  by  1000,  tbat  of 
nitro-glfcoritiD  mil  bo  1411,  and  of  blastirig  gelatine  ISCj, 

*  Thv  1  ^  cvri.  of  nitro-glycorino  seized  by  the  police  the  olber  day 
iroiild,  if  cxplodcij,  oxcrt  a  forco  of  only  J833  fuot-tons,  and  if  coo- 
rertad  into  dyontnito  it  would  ronroMnt  a  f>-rco  of  only  4567  foot- 
tooM.      Tbo  vonvcniinn  of  nitro-glyocrino  into  dynuQito  rc<liiccs  tlia 

of  the  former,  but  roncl(>n(  it  moro  cost  and  safo  to  linndio  and 
Tbo  power  eiTon  above  ia  i^ompurntivcly  iiucignilicaiit,  and  kk  it 

llie  na<n'»iini  ^bct  that  could  lie  pniduccHl  uniler  tlio  nuiHt  favour- 
■Ue  aieumatauoM  uo  tbo  vitry  iipcit  (if  nxploirion,  it  Dovi;r  uoiild  be 
obtuned  in  practice.  It  in  tliuiufon.'  utiHun)  to  Nay  tbat  tlu!  oxploaloD 
of  ench  a  i|uaulity  of  uilro-itlyottriuu  would  blow  uj)  tbe  whole  of 
London.  In  fact,  the  expluHiou  couM  auarct^ly  ha  beard  uTor  LuudoD, 
and  the  damage  dons  by  it  would  bo  atriotly  local. 

'  I  haTO  often,  by  way  of  esporiment,  explodod  a  ponnd  of  dynamito 
Eiupcndod  from  tbe  end  of  a  fisbing-rod  by  a  string  abont  G  ft.  long, 
holding  tbe  rod  in  my  hand  tbe  while,  A^  there  wa8  no  solid  matter 
to  project  I  roceirod  no  injury,  and  tho  end  of  the  fiabing-rod  was  not 
«T«n  ecratcbcd.  About  3  ft,  of  the  etriug  at  the  end  of  the  rod  waa 
•twajg  left  uninjured. 

*  It  will  be  soon  from  tbo  foregoing  that  tbe  ecoandreU  who  at- 
tempt to  destroy  public  buildings  are  poworlcAs  to  do  much  liurm  by 
Uhot  <^)onition8.  'I'boy  cannot  by  any  moans  nt  their  diiqximl  tay  a 
vbolo  city  in  rains— not  ctod  a  stroot.  They  may  injure  vpccial 
baildiogs^  but  that  is  tho  moist  tlicy  can  do.' 

The  truth  is — nnil  inl  us  lum  wilh  comfort  to  the  thought — 
that  explusivf-s  <;nns(itut<;  iii--ithcr  tho  only  iior  «ve»  the  worst 
djttiscr  aguiiiKt  which  it  ia  the  lot  of  humanity,  in  all  agc«, 
to  keep  watch  and  ward.  Fire,  for  Inatance,  has  wrought 
incomparably  more  damage  to  man  from  tbe  beginning  of 
creation  than  any  other  agent,  although  water  it  a  good  scrond  ; 
and,  in  the  propagntion  of  firo,  benzolinn,  naphtha,  molbylntnl 
spirit*,  ]H-tro1rum,  and  rvi-rv  unt^tuou*  liijuiil  in  uxistcnce,  nro 
»  thousand  time*  mnrv  (■tl!c.'icii>us  than  gunpowder,  uitru- 
gtycerine,  dynamitv,  anti  all  olh<;r  cxplotivoa,  which  are,  indeed, 
oft«n  oaed  to  check  coullagrations  by  blowing-up  houses,  in 
<nt)er  to  prevent  their  feeding  and  apreading  the  flantcc 

Take,  for  instance,  hut  one  solitary  cose.  About  ^  P.M.,  ou 
Sunday,  October  $,  1871,  a  cow  kicked  over  a  lighl^Kl  kerosene 
lamp  in  a  woo<Ien  stnble,  situated  in  the  »oulb-w«tern  portion 
of  tnc  city  of  Chicago.  Tbe  spirit  ran  out  upon  tbe  ground, 
was  touched  by  tbe  lighted  wick,  and  in  a  second  the  stable  was 
ablaxc,      A  strong  wind  was  blowing  fn>m  tbe  south-west,  and 
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qaickcT  thnn  thought  the  lumber  janli  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Chicago  river  w«re  wrapped  in  flames.  The  conilagration,  wfaicll 
b<*gnn  nl  !)  P.M.  on  Sunday,  raged  through  the  whole  of  thit 
ni^bt  and  during  the  whole  of  next  daj,  nt  the  expirMioa  of 
which  it  had  travelled  orer  an  area  of  ground  about  four  miltt 
in  length,  and  one  anil  a  half  in  breadth.  The  number  of  build- 
ings (Icftroycd  was  1 7,'t  50 ;  'l8,Hf)4)  persons  were  inntlc  bumelen; 
and  250  jx^rsoni  either  perished  in  the  flames  or  hut  ibeir  lint 
by  exposure.  Many  fugitives  were  forced  to  rush  into  Lake 
Michigan  and  to  stand  up  to  their  chins  in  water  to  sare  their 
lives.  The  total  loss  of  property  amounted  to  about  3D0 
millions  of  dollars,  or  40,000,000/.  In  presence  of  »n<i  s 
catastrophe,  caused  by  the  overthrow  of  one  little  spirit  lamj^ 
wliat  is  there  in  all  the  explosives,  incliuUng  f^unpowtler, 
turned  out  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  jastify  panic  ? 

Hitherto  we  have  said  little  as  to  the  detonating  fuses,  with- 
out  which  neither  dynamite,  nor  blasting  gelatine,  nor  aay  other 
olfshoots  of  the  nitro-glycerinc  family,  ought,  if  rightly  maso- 
fartnrrd  and  handled,  to  be  explosible.  More  than  fifty  lem 
have  passed  since  'The  Miners'  Patent  Safety  Fu«e*  was  in- 
vrntcci  by  VVillinm  Bii-kfonl,  of  Tuckingmill,  in  Coniwall,  aid 

Iintenled  by  liim  on  Septcaibcr  lilh,  lS31.  The  inventor  bv 
eft  on  record  that  his  first  object  was  *  to  provide  a  means  of 
conveying  fire  to  the  charge  in  blasting  which  would  obvi*fc 
the  dangers  then  inseparable  from  that  operation,  and  thai 
avoid  the  distressing  accidents  constantly  orx-urring  from  the 
premature  explosion  of  the  ehai^r*.'  He  liveil  to  attain  hit 
main  object  to  a  de>rree  far  beyond  bis  expectations,  and  to  BM 
bis  invention  almost  universally  jKiUtmiziil,  jMilly  on  acoil^l 
of  its  safety,  but  still  more  because  of  its  greater  certainty  anil 
economy  as  compared  with  'every  other  method  of  blasting. 
In  addition  to  its  general  adoption  by  miners  and  engineers, 
liickford's  I''u«e  has  long  been  employed  by  the  Wax  OfEcc,  thr 
Admiralty,  and  other  (iovi-rnmenl  departments  ;  while  such  it 
the  demand  for  it  in  the  Colonies  and  abroad,  that  the  pn^ 
prietors  have  successively  established  eight  factories  for  its 
manufacture  in  Europe  and  the  United  State*.* 


■  Binkrorrrs  PntpDl  Siifay  FiUK  is  tliiii  dMcribml  in  Dr.  UirVDirtiaoiyrf 
Mima.'     Edii.  li  hj  Rxbi-rl  Iliinl.  F.B.8.,  Kerjior  of  Minlaic  Hvounla,  nl.  " 
page  A2T-    'TliQ  lufetf  (i»s  m  na  inntroment  msaiibinlnrciil  (Or  tlie 
convRfing  flro  to  the  chargo  la  blAMinjt-     It  b  nuiils  of  TveoB,  witli  a 
Qnn  gunpowiUr  ia  Its  ocntic,  and  Hm>oar«  like  a  hunt  Tsmishcd  toA     Te 
nac  end  o( tlin  roqnlrcd  Icngtli  la  I'lnciil  iu  llin  oltar^.  ami  lli«  liak  ts 
with  any  salt  nibalancn  whIoTi  will  nnl  out  Uiv  tiae,     Vitv  niut  bo 
thn  ratn  ItwU,  nhlnh  Hlnvly  nail  wirvly  bunis  lr>  IIil'  diarpi.  if  tmm 
Xnkea  Ut  toloct  tiiut  kind  ot  Tute  wliidi  tiic  o|>«ratiuu  rr^ulns :  it  Ikm 
Ihf  KT<f  hi!4t  mcnTii  (•/  bloating  «t«T  dkni*^  tnaJMsira^  Mrtoiaty. 
•afoly.' 


Special  atteDlion  bas  been  p&id  to  the  adaptation  of  this  '  rat's 
tail,'  as  the  miners  fomclimes  call  it,  for  use  witU  the  niiro- 
carbons  whicb  have  lately  come  into  fashion.  When  iuleDilcd 
for  use  nith  dynamite,  litho-fractrur,  tonitd  blasting  grUtini*, 
aod  slmilnr  ctimpnundx,  the  fuse  is  ma<!«  suitable  tn  tlm  dcto- 
ostora  rmploji^l  with  these  explosions.  One  «nd  of  the  n^ijuited 
length  of  fusu  is  placed  in  the  cartridge,  and  the  hole  is  tamiMHl 
with  water,  or  saud,  or  any  soil  and  uojieldin^  substance  which 
will  not  cut  the  fu*e.  '  Fire  is  applied  to  the  fuse  itself,  which 
slowlj  and  surely  bums  to  the  chai]g:e,  if  care  haa  been  taken  tu 
select  that  quality  whicb  the  operation  demands.' 

That  Bitkfotd's  fuse  is  not  dangi-Tout,  either  in  storage  ew 
carriage,  and  that  it  is  liable  neither  to  spontaneous  combustion, 
ignition  by  friction,  uor  explosion,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  quotation : — 

*UajarUfy«udie,  R.A.,  Her  Hajeaty'a  Chief  Inspector  nf  Explu. 
mves,  stated  in  his  examination  before  the  Select  Cvmuiittio  uf  tbu 
HoDBe  of  Commons,  May  8tli.  187'!,  "  That  ho  O0]isid«red  tbuae  Koudn 
ta>  bo  safe  from  all  danger  of  explosion  or  spootaseous  it,iiitioD,  aud 
Ibat  thoy  ehoald  not  bo  plaeod  iwdar  tiny  restrictioD  whatoTer  an 
TOgardod  transit  and  storago,  except  that  Ihoy  should  bo  pwha]« 
packed  in  a  particolar  way. ' ' 

Thus  it  follows  that  Bickford's  fuses  are  carrlrd  everywhere 
by  railway  (if  marked  on  the  outside  of  liie  giackage  as  the  law 
requires),  and  also  ihat  they  arc  never  stopped  at  any  li^nglish 
port.  On  the  other  hand,  the  position  of  dynamite,  and  of 
similar  explosives,  is  thus  laid  down  by  ft  competent  au- 
thority:— 

*  Sinco  tho  poKsing  of  the  EiplosiTos  Act  a  largo  number  of  tho 
HftrboUT  niilhnritii:)!  iu  the  TTuitoiI  Kiiigdnni  liavn,  nith  tho  aonotion 
of  tho  Uoard  of  Truih-,  pruliihitwl  all  IrnfHc  in  cxjihiiiiTOR  within  tho 
limits  of  their  jiirisdictiiju ;  while  utaiiy  other  Ilurboiir  atitboritire  so 
leetrictthe  traEGcaa  practically  lo  furbid  it.  Furmi^rly  n conHitlctnblo 
number  of  nulway  companies  used  to  ^ve  fiLcilitiutt  fur  tho  transport 
of  dynamito.  bnt  since  tlie  passing  of  the  Explosives  Act  lh<^y  haru 
all  given  uutloo  that  they  will  carry  the  article  no  longer.' 

Before  concluding,  we  must  not  omit  to  mrnltun  the  singularly 
erratic  and  capricious  effects,  both  as  regards  sound  and  dc- 
stmctiveness,  produce<l  by  the  explosion  of  I'hursday  evening, 
tlic  15th  of  March,  The  experiences  gained  upon  that  memor- 
able occasion  add,  indeed,  liltlv  to  our  knowledge  of  the  in- 
scrutable CAUSCS  which  make  a  loud  noise  audible  for  several 
miles  in  one  direction,  and  utterly  inaudible  in  another  direction 
at  s  dixsjice  of  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  centre  of  vlvi^ 
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turlnncc.  It  U  by  no  mcAos  safTicicnt  dogmatically  to  dEm 
tliat  liie  set  of  tho  wind  bdJ  of  iLc  upper  air-curreuts  i*  enoHgb 
to  explain  the  mnnrknblc  phenomena  of  sound  wbidi  ban 
loQff  perplexed  philosophers  in  tnimy  diSrrcnt  parts  of  the 
globe.  Snmrtimc*  upon  still  day*  tlic  rcnr  of  Xia^an  is  heaid 
nil  round  (he  horixon,  at  a  distance  of  fn>m  forty  to  fifij 
miles  from  tlie  might)'  cascade  ;  while  upon  other  still  ils;*, 
diFPt-Ting  little,  so  far  aa  man  can  perceive,  f mm  ihcir  moaui 
predecessors,  not  a  sound  is  audible  fire  miles  away  from  ihi 
tumbling  waters.  Who,  again,  that  baa  seen  much  of  actm 
warfare,  can  have  forgotten  that  thn  din  of  a  great  lusttle  ii 
sometimes  beard  far  )>clter  up  than  down  the  wind?  TW 
explanation  of  this  seeming  umimaly,  bantrdi-d  during  th«  Aine* 
ric.-tn  ('ivil  War  (which  xiluesiieil  the  gTL-ut<:«t  battles  enga^ 
in  by  men  since  the  mighty  shock  of  Leipstc  in  1813),  was  tint 
the  concussion  caused  by  the  discharge  of  nunilierlcsB  field- 
pieces  carried  upwards  the  sound  produced  by  tbem  into  % 
stratum  or  current  of  air,  which  i*  tending  in  a  direction  pnv 
cisely  opposite  t»  that  f<>ll<)w«Kl  or  taken  by  tbo  wind  or  sit 
which  sweeps  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Many  similar  instancts 
might  l)e  adducrd  to  show  how  little  men  reallv  know  renwct' 
ing  acoustics,  or  about  the  rationale  of  sound.  How  arc  we  t» 
explain,  for  instance,  (hat,  upon  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  bit 
moutb,  the  Charles  Street  explosion  should  hare  been  unbMid 
by  the  guests  who  chanced  at  that  moment  to  be  in  the  diniof 
hall  of  the  Weatminslcr  Palace  Motel,  and  (hat  it  should  hiit 
been  distinctly  audible  at  Sydcniiam,  Norwood,  Penge,  AiMrltrt, 
and  TuUe  Hill? 

Upon  that  eventful  evening,  Dr.  C  W.  Siemens  was  IcctvriK 
at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in  Great  George  Stmt, 
Westminster.  The  back-windows  of  the  building  \a  wbich  tlie 
Civil  Engineers  hold  their  meetings  look  out  upon  the  souihus 
ioQade  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  As  Dr.  Siemens  was 
proceeding  with  his  Icctun?  upon  'The  Electrical  TnniuiisuM 
and  Storage  of  Power,'  he  came  to  the  following  sentence : — 
>  The  enormous  ditTert-nn!  between  the  values  here  given  shovs 
sufficiently  what  scoije  (here  is  fur  (he  development  of  the 
dynamo-machine.  For  instance,  in  one  machine  one  pound  of 
oopper  produces  only  17  Walts,  and  in  another,  the  last  whid 
has  been  introduoed,  the  effect  !g  48.  You  observe ' —  Ai  this 
ivont  a  roar,  as  loud  and  more  instantaneous  than  that  pnidiiced 
by  the  discbarge  of  a  Titanic  cannon,  arretted  the  roice  of  lttf> 
lecturer,  and  the  pt-u  of  the  short-hand  reporter  of  bis  words. 
Tbe  sun-light  suspended  from  the  dome  of  the  sky-light  on  hich 
trembled  and  quivered  upon  its  long  slender  itctn,  but  did  aol 
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IkIL  No  pnne  in  Ibc  sky-ligbt  itself  was  broken :  bad  tbc 
explosive  luccl  been  gTinpowder,  instead  of  djnamite,  »  heap 
of  shattered  (;Iass  wonld  hnrc  fallen  into  the  lecture-hall  below 
— bat  hi<;b  aboTe  Dr.  Sirmcns's  bead.  One  half  of  a  a«mi- 
circular  window  was  tmnshci).  So  sudden  and  nlarming  was 
tbc  soand,  that  at  fint  cverj'  aac  in  that  dcniel^  crowdrd  room 
believed  the  explosion  to  have  taken  pUiee  wilbin  tbc  building 
itself. 

As  for  the  strange  effects  produced  by  the  shock  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty  pounds  of  exploding  dynamite  upon  the  parallelo^Tam  of 
brick,  bounded  by  Parliament  Street  on  the  cast.  Kin;*  Street  on 
tbc  west,  Whitehall  on  the  north,  and  Palace  Vard  on  the  south, 
it  would  rrquin^  the  master  hand,  wbidi  tracn)  tUc  whimsical 
eccentricities  of  the  'idle  wind'  in  'Martin  Cliuxzlewit,*  to  do 
them  full  justice.  Sofiice  it  to  say  that  tlie  explosion  was  first 
fett  below  men's  feet,  and  that  it  be^^an  by  breaking  a  number  of 
cellar  or  basement  windows.  Kising  then  into  the  upper  air,  it 
darted  hither  nnd  thither  with  bimrre  and  capricious  irregularity. 
After  brrnking  nearly  every  window  of  the  Whitehall  Club  in 
ParliauiL'nt  Street,  tt  loft  the  neighbouring  house  on  the  southcni 
nAc  wholly  untouched.  While  almost  every  window  on  tbc  c&«t 
ride  of  King  Street  was  smashed,  and  many  on  the  west  side, 
others  scarcely  leas  exposed  in  Parliament  Street  were  spareil. 
While  every  window  on  the  north  front  of  our  brick  iiatalleliv 
graiu  was  shattered,  the  shutters  just  inside  were  not  disturbed. 
Doe  phenomenon,  peculiarly  uninlelligiblc  to  the  unscientilic 
and  uninitiated,  which  has  often  been  observed  in  connection 
witb  simtlar  explosions,  wils  repented  here,  as  will  appear  when 
we  mention  that  the  gloss  broken  by  tbc  shock  felt  in  most 
cases  outwiinis,  insK-ad,  as  t»ight  have  been  expected,  of  being 
driven  inwards  by  the  blast.  The  same  thing  was  conspicuous 
ID  the  bouses  bordering  Regent's  Park,  especially  in  those 
facing  to  Primrose  Hill,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  explosion  in 
1874.  The  explanation  is  that,  while  the  pressure  of  the  first 
•bock  is  resisted  by  the  air'pent  up  in  tlic  bouses,  the  secoruJary 
undulation  in  the  revenx!  direction  leaves  an  empty  or  exhausted 
cavity,  into  whic^h  the  pressure  of  the  air  inside  the  window 
pushes  the  broken  fragments  of  glas*. 

Since  these  pages  were  in  type,  the  bands  of  the  Goremment 
have  been  strengthened  by  the  '  Explosive  Sabstances  Act 
(1^3),'  which  passed  both  Houses  neat.  con.  on  the  9tb  of  this 
present  April,  and  became  law — by  a  coincidence  worth  noting 
— on  the  thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  tbreaieneti  Cliartist 
rising  of  April  10th,  184S.     The  leading  principle  of  the  n«w 
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Acl  is  to  reverw  the  oittts  prohai^i,  an<l  to  make  the  oflbsoc  x 
fclun/,  with  pcnaltin  grMluatol  to  the  rlngrces  of  guilt.  Bu  it 
must  lie  cUrnrly  undcntood,  as  Sir  William  Han;imrt  took  vxir 
to  ivmin<]  the?  Huiuw,  tliat  tbe  old  law  rciiiiiinji  uotoudiiKl,  «>d 
ttiut  tiny  death  caused  hy  ao  nulawful  and  malicious  exptuuun 
involves  tbe  same  f^uilt  of  murder,  lor  whirh  the  last  criminil 
haogcd  ia  front  of  the  Old  Bnilcy  answered  for  that  Clerkenwrll 
rxplosion  tn  ISGS, — an  explosion,  as  nc  have  bcrti  told,  tliu 
tauglit  Knglantl  to  bring  Iristi  nuostinns  *  within  the  range  of 
practical  politics;' — a  lesson  which  a  space  of  fitxtxa  ytan 
lias  perfected  1  Now,  (tn\,  a  like  deed,  not  followed  hj  tltr 
destruction  of  life  or  property  which  it  endangers,  subjects  tht 
offender  to  penal  H-nltude  for  life.  Sccoadly,  anv  act  ikiDc 
unlawfully  ami  malici»u«ly,  with  titc  inu^nt  of  causing  an  «• 
plosion  dangerous  to  life  or  property,  is  to  be  visited  with  peral 
servitude  up  to  twenty  years.  This  clause  takes  in  suhJKU  of 
Her  Majesty  abroad — a  provision  of  which  tbe  need  is  allesttd 
hy  every  telegram  from  America ;  nor  less  needful  aud  im- 
portant is  the  inclusion  of  accessorirs,  insti^tors,  and  tboM 
who  proride  means  or  solicit  monry  for  such  intent.  Thirdly, 
the  maker  or  possessor  of  explosives,  under  circumstancn  of 
reasonable  suspicion,  is  liable  to  fuurtccn  years  penal  aemtaik, 
unless  he  can  prove  a  reasonable  intent.  An  cmrrgcDcy  inei- 
dent  to  that  facility  of  private  manufacture,  which  tias  beet 
revealed  as  the  grealeil  source  of  danger  and  most  ready  aid  Id 
guilt,  is  met  by  the  application  of  the  penalty  to  all  exploiivn 
included  in  the  wide  definition  of  '  any  materials  for  making  ui 
explosive  substance;  also  any  apparatus,  machine,  impletonu. 
or  materials  used,  or  intended  to  he  uxcd,  or  adapted  for  ranrinfr 
or  aiding  in  causing,  any  explosion  in  or  with  any  cxploAR 
substance ;  also  any  part  of  any  such  appamtus,  machine  at 
implement.'  VV'c  have  it  on  Sir  William  Vlarcoun's  respomi- 
hility,  that  without  such  a  clause  as  this  tbe  Act  womd  be 
ino|ierative  ;  the  result  of  which  will  be  that  the  possessar,  oiK 
only  of  a  fhmk  of  gunpowder  or  a  cartridge  of  dynamite,  fast  of 
a  bottle  of  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  or  glycerine-,  a  piece  «f 
cotton  wadding  or  a  bag  of  sawdust,  a  train  of  clockwoHi  (tf 
box  of  vesuvians,  will  have  this  sword  of  Dumocle*  hung  Op 
over  his  head.  \or  is  it  quite  satisfactory  to  the  innocent 
sportsman,  miner,  or  carpenter,  surgeon  or  chemical  studeol. 
hoy  ivith  chapped  hands  or  lady  at  her  toilet, — thai  the  Act  csn 
only  be  set  in  motion  by  the  fiat  of  the  Attomcy-G«nenl,  ua 
the  ground  of  reasonable  suspicion. 

With  such  stringent  clauses,  containing  the  reversal  of  some  si 
the  most  important  rtitcs  of  otir  criminal  law,  it  is  to  be  regretud 
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thff  Government  did  not  yield  to  tbe  appeal  of  Sir  Richard  Cn»s 
to  make  the  Act  temporary,  which  in  similar  cases  has  always 
hrrn  doiK.  Underthese  circumstances.  Lord  Salisbury  was  fully 
justifiMl  in  the  protest  which  be  made ;  luid  it  was  ridiculous  for 
Lord  Kimberley  to  asnimc  «n  indignant  tone  wHm  the  Leader 
of  the  Ojiputition  in  the  Upper  House  was  only  (lischar]ging  an 
act  of  public  duty.  It  was  admitted  by  Lord  Salisbury  that  some 
of  the  proriaions  of  the  Bill  were  necessary  ;  but  as  the  Goveni- 
ment  brouf^ht  it  forward  in  a  slate  of  alarm,  not  to  say  of  panic, 
it  was  all  the  more  advisable  that  the  measure  should  hare  been 
of  a  temporary  and  not  a  permanent  character. 

The  new  law  applies,  as  we  have  said,  tu  acts  done  and  con- 
spiracies formed  by  any  person  *  within,  or,  bcin^  a  subject  of 
Her  Miije«ty,  uilhout  Her  Maje.ili/'t  dominions.'  Such  culprits 
and  conspirators  will,  of  course,  be  made  ameoabjc  ^  >** 
penalties  if  they  are  caught  within  the  grasp  of  Br^^ilGjurisdJc- 
tion.  Rut  it  IS  surely  time  to  ask  whether  the  Ros&as  and 
Fonis  and  Shcridans  are  any  longer  to  be  allowed  to  hatch,  in 
open  defiance  of  all  social  law,  on  the  soil  and  under  the  shelter 
of  a  Power  bound  to  us  by  amity  and  kindred,  the  nefarious 

flots  which  they  send  over  their  less  guilty  tools  to  execute? 
s  it  not  an  outrage  on  common  M-nsi;  and  gnrMl  faith,  to  treat 
conspiracies  for  the  wholesale  murder  of  innocent  men,  women, 
and  children  as  political  enterprises?  If  it  was  in  good  faith 
that  the  United  States  invoked  the  law  of  nations,  obtained  a 
Dcw  reading  of  it  in  their  favour,  and  received  a  compensation 
more  liberal  than  they  know  how  to  dispose  of,  for  losses  trace- 
able, at  the  worst,  to  our  constructive  and  involuntary  neglect, 
surely  tbis  is  tbe  occasion  to  justify  their  sincerity.  VVhat  was 
it  for  us  to  allow  the  'Alabama'  to  slip  throvgh  our  hands, 
when  the  order  to  detain  her  failed  by  a  mere  accident,  com- 
pared with  this  open  preparation  of  what  is  ostentatiously  pro- 
claimed as  '  war  under  the  shelter  of  her  flag?  \Vc  ask  but 
for  that  prevention  which  is  far  easier  and  better  than  cure  or 
compensation  ;  and  we  ask  it  tix)  in  the  sacred  cause  of  jieaee; 
for  who  can  doubt  that  now,  as  in  1)^05  and  the  following  years, 
it  is  ~.  part  of  tbe  nefarious  Fenian  schemes  to  provoke  enmity 
between  the  two  nations? 
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Abt.  IX. — 1.  Bepart  of  tkt  Conanissioners  appointed  lo  tn/pDn 
and  Jtgporl  vptm  all  mallert  Ttlalimj  (o  the  tetttemetd  cf  tiit 
jyajuvaal  Territory.    (Pr«i«nled  lo  Parlianaent,  Feb.  1882.) 

2.  Onrttpondtnee  rtspectiag  the  Affair*  in  the  TrantvaoL  (Pi»- 
•«nted  to  Parliain«nl  in  February  IdSJi,  Auf;Q>t  X^H- 
^'«v-emb«  l^Si,  February  1S63.) 

3.  fVith  the  Bcert  in  the  Tranxvaal  and  Orangt  Free  SCou. 
By  Charles  X orris- Ncwmnn,      London,  1S82. 

-1.    iiixhtumalaiul,  Mc   Transvaal,  amt  /Ciu/land.      By    the  Rer. 

Jiitin  Alacki^nzic.     London,  11^83. 
5.   7%e    Thuutaal    Boers.      Uy    David    LiringsioDe,   LLO. 

iExtraded  from  the  Second  Edition  of  th«  *  Persoo&l  Lift  of 
)aTid  LivingsloDc.'     London,  1881.) 

IT  is  never  a  plejuani  ta&k  to  speak  of  national  mi«tiikes  ui 
national  failures,  more  e&ppcially  when  such  mistakes  and 
failures  have  been  ^atultous,  unnccrssaiy,  and  inexcusable.  I> 
is  still  less  plcMant  when  mistAkrs  have  been  folloKcil  by  hBBU- 
Itation,  faiturrs  by  disgrace.  When,  however,  in  addition,  one 
has  to  sptrak  of  pledges  brokcD,  of  solemn  promises  Dsr^ 
dcGmcd,  of  faithful  allien  ilc-scrted,  of  oatiotinl  honour  violatnl, 
it  would  seeui  at  if  the  taitk  were  aiutnt  too  bitlirr,  tlie  tii*to(T 
almost  too  shameful  for  as  to  write,  or  for  the  Eiigli:di  JKopk 
lo  read. 

The  papers  and  Blue-books  on  the  subject  of  the  Trannsi] 
now  before  us  reveal  a  sad  stor^',  wholly  unparalleled,  «t 
believe,  in  our  annals.  In  the  history  of  every  great  natjoo, 
.-kmong  the  brighter  passages  wliicli  have  lightened  it  on  its  road 
tu  greatness,  and  there  are  verj  many  such  in  the;  tiLstoiy  of 
England,  there  must  of  necessity  be  some  Jucidenti  on  triiidt 
the  patriotic  historian  scarcely  cares  to  dwell,  which  ttctli 
compels  him  to  relate  without  colouring  and  without  disioition, 
but  of  which  he  cannot  speak  without  a  feeling  of  shame.  In 
the  history  of  our  chequered  career  as  a  nation  during  the  last 
few  hundred  years,  we  hope  and  fully  believe  that  tlicse  dark 
pages,  which  we  would  willingly  forget,  are  rare,  but  verily  oar 
present  GoTcmmenl  has  added  one  of  the  very  blackest  to  the 
volume  of  our  nnnnls,  one  which  will  not  be  hsstUy  forgoticn. 
nor.  we  venture  to  predict,  hastily  forgiven  to  its  autbors. 

For  those  of  our  renders,  to  wliom  the  name  Transvaal  is  tnt 
a  geographical  expression  which  of  late  years  has  cropped  af 
with  tedious  frequency,  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  a  few  wnnli 
regarding  the  past  history  and  present  condition  of  that  conntiy. 
Tbc  Cape  Colony,  nearly  reaching  at  its  south  headland  tke 
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parallel  of  35",  forms  nn  inrgaUr  but  compact  nrca,  which  may 
be  roughly  lilwiK^  to  a  \vg  of  mtilton,  with  its  hroiuj  end  to  the 
west,  uul  its  knuckle  prolongul  nortb-Mut  along  the  Iniliati 
Ocean,  to  form  the  colony  of  Natal,  and  beyond  it  /ululnml,  as 
far  M  Delagoa  Bay  io  20'  south  latitude.  From  tbe  Drak<Mti(lM.Tg 
Moaniaina,  which  bound  this  north-eaatetly  extension,  flow  tlic 
two  rivers  (nnme<l  Gariep),  whose  anitcd  stream,  the  Orange 
River,  BtiVfs  into  the  Atlantic,  fonning  the  north  boundary  of 
the  Cnp«  (Jolony.  The  ublung  or  oval  space  between  the  two 
Garieps  (about  <)(M>  miles  long  finin  touth-wnt  to  north-cott) 
is  oocopied  by  the  Orange  River  Free  State  ;  and  further  to  the 
Donh  and  north-west,  beyond  tbe  nonhem  Gariepor  A'm*  I^dny, 
tbe  Transvaal  extendi  beyond  (be  Tropic,  bein); — as  will  be  seen 
from  this  dr-srription — completely  detached  from  the  English 
colonics,  and  lying  between  ZuluUnd  and  Kajfraria  on  tbe  cast, 
and  tlic  Km:huiuias  and  kindred  triljes  on  tlie  west.  The  Traiu- 
raal,  or  '  ^uth  African  Kepiiblic,'  as  the  Kixrrs  pt-rsist  in  calling 
it,  is  sitnated  betwe<TU  22"  and  2^°  of  south  latitude,  and  bctwoen 
3S°  and  32''  of  east  longitude.  The  area  is  estimated  at  about 
120,000  square  milu;  the  extent  from  north  to  south  is  about 
460  miUs,  and  from  east  tu  west  about  4lJ0  miles;  while  the 
greatest  distance  from  point  to  point,  namely  from  Griqualand 
Mf'est  to  the  junction  of  the  Limpopo  and  Lctsobo  Rivers,  is 
about  570  miles.  The  Limpopo,  rising  in  tbe  heart  of  the 
Transvaal,  mak<^s  a  cironit  to  form  its  boundary  on  the  nurtb* 
west  and  north,  and  then  flows  south  into  the  Indian  Ocean 
just  above  Del.igi>a  Itay.  Tbe  Transvaal  terriiorv  lies  entirely 
inland,  although  at  one  point,  opposite  Delagoa  Bay,  it  is  only 
about  30  miles  distant  from  tbe  sea.  On  the  north  this  region  is 
bounded,  as  we  hare  just  said,  by  the  Limpopo  River;  formerly 
on  ibe  west  »ho  frontiers  were  extremely  undelincd,  hut  ihcy  were 
distinctly  laid  down  nn<I  marked  by  th<;  CommissioD  of  1881. 
As,  however,  native  c^iiefs  are  the  neighbours  on  this  side,  these 
boundaries  hare  been  ulteriy  disregaTde<l  bj  tbe  Boers,  and 
have  already  been  considerably  advanced.  On  the  soulh-ieest 
and  south  lie  GriquuJand  West,  and  the  Orange  Free  Stale;  on 
the  south-east  and  east,  Zululand,  Swaziland,  and  tlie  Portuguese 
territory  of  Dclagoa  Bay.  No  census  has  been  taken  cither  of 
tbe  coloured  or  the  white  papulation  in  this  wide-spreading 
region ;  it  is,  however,  stated  on  apparently  good  authority  that 
tbe  former  number  about  »00,U0O.  So  far  also  aa  can  be  ascer- 
tained from  tbe  official  muster  of  citizens  capable  of  hearing 
arms,  who  in  I8TI!  were  returned  at  7326,  there  are  in  the 
country  about  45.000  whiles.  Of  these,  about  37,000  or  38,000 
are  fanncn,  solely  engaged  in  agricoltural  pursuits,  and  are  as  a 
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rule  Diitcli-sponking  and  of  Dutcli  extrtictioa.  Tb 
7000  or  8000  live  in  lown»,  are  eDfraged  in  trade, 
WCTR  for  the  most  part  Enf;lish.  The  abovp  cnlculatioos  sen 
made  prior  to  ihe  annexation  of  April  1^77.  During  the  (our 
years  while  the  TransTaal  was  part  of  tlic  Hrtiiih  Empire,  there 
was  a  great  influx  of  whit«^  population.  Many  English  and 
Dutch  farmers,  attracted  by  the  fine  climate  and  suit,  both 
superior  to  nhat  can  be  found  in  most  parts  of  Natal  and  the 
Orange  I*'ree  State,  bought  farms  either  for  themielves  or  fat 
other  members  of  their  families.  Traders  also  Bocked  from  all 
aides,  hanog  a  full  belief  in  the  permanence  of  the  Englllfa 
rule,  in  accordance  with  the  repeated  declaration  of  both  the 
Conservative  and  Liheritl  Cioveniinent*.  Thus  bamlets  bccasic 
villages,  and  villages  almost  atlaiiieil  the  dignity  of  towns,  and 
with  increasing  population  came  increasing  prosiM-rJiy.  We 
find  it  stated  in  the  evidence  given  before  the  Ko^\al  Con- 
misuon  that  during  the  English  occupatioit  *tbc  value  at 
property  increased  three-fold.'  Since,  however,  the  Ttwinwl 
was  handed  over  to  the  Hoers,  there  has  been  a  coosidenble 
falling  ulT  in  the  white  population,  and  it  is  needless  to  adil 
also  in  proswrity.  Even  so  early  as  January  1882,  we  fiW 
the  Dritish  Hesident  at  Pretoria  paying  in  a  despatch,  *  I  r^rci 
ti>  have  to  state  that  the  industrial  and  couiiiien;ial  conditiun 
of  the  country  is  in  a  most  depressed  state :  not  only  is  then 
no  activity  in  business  life,  but  every  trade  seems  paralysed; 
the  money  market  is  in  a  very  delicate  position,  and  is  daily 
growing  weaker.' 

The  <^in:umxtanc«-s,  moreover,  of  the  surrender  of  ibo  coHRtn 
were  so  disgraceful  and  bumilinttiig,  and  the  attitude  of  lliie 
Boers  so  overbearing  and  hostile,  both  to  the  English-spcakia; 
race  and  to  those  of  their  own  countrymen  who  bad  remaiaed 
loyal  to  England,  that  Englishmen,  who  before  the  war  lired 
in  perfect  harmony  with  their  Dutch  neighbours,  now  fouiul 
their  position  quite  intuppcirtnble.  Farmers  parted  with  tbiur 
farms  at  an  enormous  sacrifm:,  while  traders  and  the  inhabituO 
of  towns,  if  they  saw  an  opening  elsewhere,  took  the  first 
tunily  of  migrating.  Even  in  June  1881,  before  the 
of  the  country  was  finally  made.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  repoits  to 
Lonl  Kimberley  that  a  p«>ity  of  Boers  with  their  families  wefe 
'  treking '  sonlhwardt,  as  in  '  ctmsequcncc  of  their  loyalty  to  the 
British  Government  they  bad  been  rather  bnrsbly  treated  by 
the  Boers,  and  did  not  wish  to  remain  under  the  new  Goven* 
mcnt.'  Of  the  liealment  of  the  loyal  natives  wc  shall 
■occasion  to  speak  presently.  It  may  be  here  remarked  that  I 
Transvaal,  so  far  Irom  being  a  barren  attd  worthless  trad,  a* 
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tanay  Ropposc,  ii  on  tho  contrary  extremely  rirli,  both  in  iigri- 
cultural  ami  in  miners!  wraith,  and,  !f  properly  govcrDrd  and 
adminislrred,  would  even  now  produce  n  conticlcnible  rerenae 
and  erenlually  become  a  moat  v.iltuible  possession. 

The  history  of  the  Transvaal  is  not  a  very  eventful  one,  and 
only  dates  back  as  far  as  shout  1849  or  16&0.  In  short,  to  quote 
the  words  of  Dr.  Livingslone,  the  history  of  thr  Trnnsvaal  Boers 
'  is  nimply  that  of  a  company  of  Christian  rmigranis  placed  in 
contact  with  triWs  of  comparatively  defcncelcM  savages,  and  it 
contains  the  usual  displays  of  bIo<Klthirstinns,  selfishnett,  and 
sensuality  n-hiclt  form  prrtmiiient  features  in  all  histories.'  It 
will  probably  be  u  surprise  to  many  of  our  readers  to  learn  that 
this  region  was  only  entered  by  the  first  Boers  so  late  as  1835 
or  183o,  and  that  it  was  not  until  184i)  that  any  largo  body  of 
Dotchmen  permanently  occupied  it.  Both  in  the  Capo  Colony 
and  in  Nnlal  the  Dutch  were  the  pioneers,  then  arrived  Knglisb 
settlers ;  there  was  a  struggle  for  supremacy  between  the  two 
nations,  and  the  latter  proved  victorious.  Wliereupim  a  large 
portion  of  the  Dutch  accepted  llie  situation,  and  became  loyal 
•ubjects  of  the  Rtilisb  Crown ;  while  otiiers,  preferring  their 
own  ideas  of  native  slavery,  personal  freedom,  and  non-payment 
of  taxes,  moved  on  to  other  regions  where,  to  use  a  common 
South  African  expression,  '  each  man  was  at  liberty  to  whop 
his  own  nigger.*  The  number  of  these  emigrants  has  also  l>ren 
recruited  from  time  to  time  by  adventurers  and  had  characters, 
who  had  rendered  othnr  countries  too  hot  to  hold  them  :  these 
naturally  preferred  a  land  where  practically  there  was  but  little 
of  either  law  or  government.  It  was  not  until  1849  that  the 
existence  or  independence  of  the  Transvaal  farmers  was  even 
indirectly  Bcknowlcdgcd.  In  that  year  .Sir  Harry  Smitlt, 
having  in  Augu«t  184H  defeated  the  Boers  at  Bloemplalz,  pro* 
claimed  Her  Majesty's  dominion,  in  the  region  named  the 
Orange  Kiver  Kov<-rcignty,  to  be  bounded  by  the  Drakensberg, 
the  Vaa!  Kiver,  an*!  the  Orange  River,  tliiu  tacitly  acknow- 
ledging the  indejiendence  of  those  who  lived  beyond  these 
limits.  When  this  was  announced,  some  disaffected  Boers 
crossed  the  Vnal  and  joined  their  brethren,  who  had  migrated 
previously  under  Prtrtonus.  It  was  not,  however,  until  iSbi 
that  these  fanners  were  in  any  way  recognizet!  as  an  inde- 
pendent state.  At  this  time  anrither  Liberal  Government,  in 
wliich  LonI  Grey  was  the  Colonial  Minister  of  the  day,  having 
been  enjpigcd  in  a  Kaffir  war,  which  was  not  entirely  successful 
or  satisfactory  in  its  result,  bethought  themselrc-s  of  limiting 
imperial  responsibility  by  abandoning  territory  which  they  had 
alteadv  annexed  and  occupied.    Accordingly,  the  sovereignty  of 
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the  Ontnj^  Frn«  f^Ute'wM  given  up,  and  bentt  ihe  jJUKftti— 
and  troubles  »f  dealing  witlt  tlii-  native  tribes  adjoinnir  tbil 
coontrv,  mi>tp  Mpt-ciallv  will)  a  Basulo  chief  namwl  ^f<)tnh, 
wen!  sbifltH]  Irom  the  shoulders  of  the  ImpcTial  Govemmcni  vm 
to  (hose  of  tbe  farmers  and  settlers.  Thus,  as  remarked  by 
Mr.  Noble,*  '  tbe  old  and  warmly  chcriched  policy  of  EngUod, 
based  on  the  fi^rcat  and  noble  principle  tliat  «he  vras  rMipontilile 
for  the  conduct  of  bi^  subjects  toKnids  the  nburigiAal  ncei 
nmoDg  whom  they  settled — lb«  jin>tector  of  the  weak,  tbe 
Hvilixer  of  ihe  barbariiin,  and  the  preacher  of  rigbteoiuaeat  V> 
tlie  bcatfaen — was  thus  suddenly  reversed.' 

Apart,  however,  from  scntinienl,  it  appears,  as  recent  event* 
bare  proved  only  too  clearly  in  tbc  case  of  the  Transvaal,  tfast 
whatever  may  have  been  tho  wisdom  of  the  original  policy  is 
extending  our  frontiers,  there  can  Im'  no  (guestion  ns  to  tbc  fatil 
error  in  dmtvtng  hack,  unless  under  tbe  miut  nbtolute  compul- 
sion  or  net-cssity,  from  any  i^uurler  to  which  we  have  once  de- 
lilx-mtely  gone,  ur  of  shirking  responsibililiei  which  we  ban 
once  solemnly  underiaken.  It  was  but  ri^ht  that  settlers  aboaU 
bear  the  burcicn  of  their  own  defence,  but  as  tbev  did  this  witbotf 
difficulty  when  independent,  they  could  equally  have  done  •• 
when  under  our  flag.  Wc  believe  it  to  be  tbe  aUnovt  unaninKMB 
opinion  of  those  best  acquainted  with  South  Africa,  that  of  the 
many  mistakes  we  have  made  in  that  country,  perhaps  tte 
greatcit  and  in  the  end  tbe  most  expi^nsivi! — always  exn^ptiq 
of  course,  tlie  recent  fiuco — was  tbe  abandonment  nf  tlieC 
Free  StAte.  Our  prestige  was  much  lowered  in  « 
where  everything  depends  on  prestige,  not  only  with  tbc 
natives,  who  are  sn  ever-present  source  of  danger,  but  also  wilb 
the  white  population.  H'bcn,  in  any  colony,  tbe  domioutt 
raw  is  much  outnumbered  by  those  wbom  ibey  have  origioalljr 
conquered,  nothing  but  tbe  influence  and  prestige  of  tbe  mother 
countrv  can  ensure  harmony  between  tbe  two  races. 

In  JanuaiT  1852  the  independence  of  the  farmers  'over  ibc 
Vaal '  was  first  formally  recognized  by  what  is  known  as  the 
Sand  Kivcr  Convention.  The  details  of  this  treaty  it 
unnecessary  to  give  :  suffice  it  to  say  that  some  of  the  oondil: 
more  especially  one  prohibiting  slavery,  have  proved  an 
source  of  dispute  ever  since  betw4:cn  the  British  Gove 
and  the  Boers.  So  toon  after  tliis  treaty  as  Fobnisiy  aad 
September  l$i>3,  we  find  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  addmsiaj 
despatches  to  Sir  George  Cathcarl,  then  Governor  of  the  Cspe, 
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Tcgarding  the  recent  '  ad^cki  <>f  the  Transvaal  Boon  upon 
ocTtain  native  tribes,  and  their  hcMtility^  townrdt  missionaries.' 
From  an  equally  trustworthy  source,  that  of  Dr.  Livingstone. 
WK  bavr  ample  testimonv  as  to  the  slavery  hubilaally  pradiaed 
at  tbi*  period  by  the  Transvaal  Boers,  and  their  inhumanity 
towards  the  natives.  In  October  aod  N'ovcmbcr  ISM  an  rniire 
Ivaffir  Iribr,  said  to  number  several  thoumnds,  were  cither 
slaughtered,  burnt,  or  stnrvml  iii  death  in  caves  by  a  party  of 
Boers  under  Pretori us.  A  graphicaVRountofthis  incident  is  g^ven 
in  the  'Tiracs'  newspaper  of  March  ICth,  IS.Ift.  A  few  Tears 
Ut«r,  in  1861,  18C5,  18C7,  and  186»*,  the  treatment  of  the 
natives  by  the  Boers  was  brought  to  ihe  notice  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  nod  vivid  descriptions  given  of  (be  aintrities 
constantly  pratrtiSMl.*  It  appeared  to  have  been  the  eusiom  to 
make  up  exptslitions  against  Knflir  tribes,  sometimes  for  real  or 
ima^nary  oBi-nces,  often  in<Ie<»l  without  even  such  a  preEcsl. 
The  men  were  routed  or  shot  down,  while  all  the  lire-slock  and 
children  were  cnrricd  off  as  booty,  the  tatter  being  apprenticed 
u  slaves.  In  a  country  where  bibour  could  not  be  pr'icnred, 
mXuA  is  nil -important,  it  may  well  be  believed  that  children 
were  by  far  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  spoiL  In  a  land  so 
remote,  so  Httte  visited,  so  wide  in  extent,  and  with  such  scanty 
means  of  communication,  either  intemnlly  or  with  the  outside 
world,  where  moreover  ther*?  was  every  motive  for  concenlmeiil, 
every  inducement  to  shirk  enquiry,  when  such  fac;t»  as  we  have 
mentioned  atrCuully  c.tme  m  light,  tlic  internal  condition  of  the 
country  can  scarcely  have  been  very  satbfactory,  nor  can  the 
Bible-loving  Boers,  in  ibeir  capacity  of  rulers,  be  entitled  to 
that  respect  and  admiration  which,  for  party  purposes,  their 
Kadieal  admirers  in  this  country  have  accorded  diem.  It  is, 
however,  fmly  fair  tn  state  that,  however  much  tlie  more 
rvspi^clable  Boers  may  have  possessed  the  will,  they  entirely 
lacked  the  power  tu  check  their  so-called  subjects.  At  Ibis 
period  the  Government  of  (he  Tranxvaal  was  a  goverrmient 
only  in  name ;  the  country,  even  more  than  now,  was  a  refuge 
for  outcasts  from  society,  escaped  criminals,  and  adventurers  of 
tbe  lowest  class,  who,  up  to  the  present  lime,  have  far  loo  great 
liberty  for  the  indulgence  of  their  propensities,  and  far  too 
g;teat  an  influence  in  the  councils  of  their  ntlopu-d  country. 

The  real  characli-r  of  tlie  Transvaal  Boers  i»  but  little 
understood  or  Appreciated  in  England;  nor  is  this  surnrisinf;, 
since  we  believe  that  it  would  be  wholly  impossible  to  find  any 
race  of  ICnropean  origin  that  has  made  so  little  progross,  or 
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tliat  has  10  little  profiled  by  ciriluation,  in  the  last  bnodnd 
^■eara.  Dr.  Livingstone  gives  a  rivid  description  of  thrir 
fanaticism,  religious  superstition,  and  strange  ecccntridtiot 
thirty  years  ago ;  since  then  they  haTC  alteird  somewhat,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  improved,  but  tbc  innin  femturei  of  their  ch&racter 
remain  the  same.  Tliry  are  tti<!  same  unprogressive,  obttinaU^ 
ij^niirnnt  propir,  having  a  strange  mixture  of  credulity  aad 
shrewdness,  witli  much  that  is  good  aboQt  them — kioa  awl 
hospitable  to  each  other,  but  cmel  and  unfeelinff  towards  the 
black  races  by  whom  they  arc  surrounded.  They  resemble 
somewhat  the  Puritans  of  old,  having  the  rifle  in  lh«  one  haaii, 
the  Bible  in  the  other — simultnnpously  plundering  nnd  pnyia| 
—cattle-lifting,  ami  thnnking  the  Lonl  fur  delivering  the  cattle 
of  the  heathen  into  their  hands.  Their  leading  lueii,  it  is  tn», 
are  iu  some  respects  more  enlightened ;  hut  as  they  depend  Ua 
their  position  on  popular  favour,  their  influence  vanes  according 
OB  they  go  with  or  against  the  tide.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
find  any  race,  not  absolutely  uncivilized,  that  could  with  less 
safety  be  trusted  to  carry  out  disagreeable  vundilions  of  a  treaty 
made  with  an  enemy  whose  troops  tht-y  had  vaurjuished  in  the 
ftetil,  and  ivhose  generosity  they  only  regarded  as  a  sign  cf 
weukneiis.  ^^ 

In  addition  to  the  native  question,  there  was  for  maav  74^H 
another  fertile  matter  for  disagreemeent  between  the  Engl^P 
Government  and  the  Boers,  namely,  the  subject  of  boundaries. 
Apparently  then;  seemed  no  limit  in  the  distance  to  which  the 
Transvaal  Government  desired  to  push  their  territory.  There 
were  annex<-d  by  proclamation  large  tract*  of  c:ouatry,  fna 
which,  either  previously  or  suhsetjuenily  to  the  proclamatioil» 
the  native  inhabitants  were  forcibly  dispossessed.  At  last,  after 
years  of  correspondence,  an  arrangement  was  arrived  at  in  1871. 
By  this  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  the  fiwutiera,  whicli  W«re 
the  subject  of  dispute  between  the  Boers  and  the  native*,  neie 
es|><wiiiily  on  the  south-west  frontier — the  rrgion  of  the  Bu»> 
longs,  the  Batlapins,  nnd  the  Hreliuanas — should  be  tabnitted 
to  the  arbitration  of  Mr.  Keate,  the  (luvemor  of  Natal 
Mr.  Keate'a  award  was  first  acquiesced  in  by  the  Itoeis,  wa* 
then  repudiated,  and  ever  since  up  to  the  present  time  hAS  been 
systematically  disregarded.  The  disputes  about  boundaries 
were  continued  at  intervals  until  1876,  vrhcQ  the  Boers  fouail 
themselves  engaged  in  a  war  on  thcJr  eastern  frontier  with  a 
chief  nanml  Secocot^ni.  This  quarrel  arose,  like  otb«n,  tnm 
aggressions  on  native  lands,  monr  es]>ccially  on  Znluland,  and, 
from  the  alliance  between  Ketchawayo  and  Secocoeni,  tluvateHeil 
to  be  most  serious.     The  Transvaal  Government  first  turned 
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their  attcnttoD  to  the  tatter  chief,  and  waged  war  against  h!m, 
with  appaieotly  all  the  resources  then  at  the  disposal  of  the 
R«mibl[c.  However,  the  result  was  disastrous,  and  the  expe- 
dition ended  with  an  ij^ominious  failure.  After  this,  the  Boer 
Govrrnment  seemed  to  relnjw-  into  a  hopeless  coixlitioa  of  dis- 
organization and  anarchy.  To  quote  the  words  of  one  of  the 
loyal  inhabitants  uf  the  Transvaal,  as  used  before  the  Royal 
Commission : — 

*  The  tinanoos  and  crttdit  of  t^e  Itepnblic  war«  alike  exhausted ;  the 
cruel  policy  of  the  Boore  totntrds  tho  natives,  and  the  inherent 
rottounese  of  the  whole  fabric  of  the  GoToromoiit,  were  fast  bringing 
tbtt  nation  to  Kricf.  ...  A  million  natives  were  prciaiirig  round  thu 
bordera.  KotcfaairayD,  tbo  Zuin  king,  Umatcuod  to  harry  tho  country. 
The  Govvnuucnt  was  witboat  funds.  Tbu  eoontry  wan  £ood«d  with 
adrentnrvni  of  tho  worst  das*,  tho  poopla  were  without  oniou,  and 
UTeiythiag  waa  in  disorder.' 

Under  these  circtunstaaces  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Ministry,  !□ 
vrbicb  Lord  Carnarvon  was  then  Colonial  Secretary,  decided  to 
annex  the  Transvaal,  which  was  done  on  April  12lh,  1877. 
into  the  policy  or  impolicy  of  this  annexation  it  is  not  our 
intention  here  to  enter.  We  will  merely  state  our  conviction, 
which  is  shared,  we  believe,  by  all  those  best  acquainted  with 
South  Africa,  iocludinj^  the  Boers  themselves,  that  bad  the 
Radical  party,  headed  by  the  present  Prime  Minister,  not  treated 
the  annexation  as  a  party  question,  denouncing  it  violently 
when  out  of  office  and  still  utterly  failing  to  mlress  any  of  tbe 
grievances  of  the  Boers  when  they  themselves  came  into  power, 
no  war  of  independence  would  ever  have  taken  plat-e,  and  the 
Transvaal  at  the  prcM^nt  moment  would  be  a  prosperous  aud 
contented  province  of  the  British  Empire.  It  must  be  re- 
membered tbal,  although  tbe  majority  of  the  while  population 
were  doubtless  opposed  to  our  ride,  and  that  these  comprised 
not  only  tbe  old  Dutch  settlers,  but  also  the  desperadoes  and 
adventurers  whose  pro[>en»itii-s  under  English  administration 
would  not  have  been  imlulgrsl,  yet  there  was  a  large  and 
rapidly  increasing  minority,  including  some  of  the  richest  and 
most  respectable  of  the  iubabitants,  who  fully  appreciated  the 
material  prosperity  and  security  of  British  Government.  This 
was  fully  proved  by  the  protests  rused,  and  by  the  evidence 
given  before  tbe  Royal  Commission,  at  the  time  when  tbe 
country  was  given  h.^ck. 

At  tbe  time  of  the  nnnesation  but  feeble  steps  were  taken  by  tbe 
Boers  to  oi>pose  it.  'I"hey  contented  ihemselvet  with  a  protest, 
and  subsequently  with  sending  delegates  to  England  in  the 
autumn  of  1877.     As  this  deputation  produced  no  efTect  on  tbe 
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Home  Government,  uiother  w&s  sent  in  the  foUowinf^  ytsar,  1$!^ 
which  also  rottirnod,  haTinf;  brcQ  wholly  unsaccctsful.  Abovt 
the  fame  time  Mr.  Gladstone,  then  in  Opposition,  opealj 
denounced  the  Gorcmineiit  for  the  annexation  o(  th«  Tmnml, 
tnd  ibc  Houn  rc4^piv4.-d  *<i  much  xjmpiithy  and  support  from  the 
Kadicnl  |mt1j-  in  England,  that  thvy  pluckM  up  uew  coutap 
and  commenced  open  agitation  for  the  abolition  of  the  Cn(;ti:A 
tule.  In  April  1879,  Sir  Banle  Frere,  then  Goremor  of  ti« 
Cape  and  lliRh  Commissioner  for  South  Africs,  visited  tht 
Transvaal  and  had  a  conference  with  the  R<>er  leaders,  which 
lesultett  in  a  temporary  cessation  of  openly  cxpretsn)  disconlau. 
At  the  snmc  time  a  inciinorial  was  iorwarxU^d  to  Hn^and,  W- 
(-oinpaiiled  by  a  mt-niomnduin  fn>in  Sit  [tattle  himself,  oontUB- 
injf  the  outline  of  a  constitution,  which  he  considered  ahoold  bt 
granted  to  the  Boers  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  promisM 
made  to  them  at  the  time  of  annesation.  Unfortnostrly  tbtv 
sugf;estions  were  not  heeded  by  the  Govemmcot  of  the  daj, 
while  the  Opposition  did  not  ccasc  to  encourage  the  Hocn  ia 
their  agitalinn  by  xympiithetic  and  inflammatory  speeches,  b 
his  Midlothian  addresw-i  of  November  2oth  and  November  Sfick^ 
lt^79,  Mr.  Gladstone  violently  denounced  the  annexation  of  iW 
Transvaal,  saying '  that  of  ?fO<>0  jierfous  qualified  (o  vote  in  tkii 
Republic,  65UO  were  opposed  to  it.'  Again,  on  December  ISth, 
he  referred  to  the  tame  topic  in  the  same  sense,  and  lastly  Si 
March  l^ch,  1S80,  just  before  his  own  letum  to  power,  be  asdt 
the  following  remarks: — 

*  Lord  Beeoonafield  omitted  Atlrioa,  and  did  not  m;  that  tbt 
RsJjmIs  had  oreftted  any  difficulties  for  lum  there  Bat  tiun  b 
has  eontrived.  without,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  jnd^,  the  mslliJ 
neceeailj  or  excnae,  to  spond  fivo  tnillinna  of  your  money  in  iotsdiai 
a  people  (tho  Zulus)  who  had  done  him  no  wrong ;  and  now  lu  ii 
obliged  to  speud  more  of  your  money  id  establiaHug  Uh)  supifissQ 
of  the  Qucon  otot  a  commanity  Protestant  ia  religioit,  vigonM 
obstinnte,  and  tenacious  in  character,  even  as  wo  are  ooraeln^ 
iiumcly  the  Dutchmen  of  tho  TnmsvanL' 

It  lequires  no  great  stretch  of  imagination  to  picture  to  eii^ 
•elf  the  fervid  eloquence  with  which,  had  it  suited  his  purpose, 
he  would  have  denounced  these  very  same  Dutchmen,  of  istoi 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  only  now  to  say  that  they  are  *  rigoram 
obstinate,  tenacious  in  character,  even  as  we  ourselves.'  In  what 
vivid  cntiiiirs  thi-  sUvenF-,  the  atrocities,  the  starving  of  naiirain 
cave«,and  their  many  other  enormities,  would  have  been  depitSnl' 
It  would  have  been  shown  that  it  was  the  sacred  misaioe  i' 
England  to  put  an  end  to  such  horrors.  ^V<^  may  also  be  ntj 
sure  that  the   million   or  so  of  natives   now   inhabiting  dr 
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Tnuitvaal  ftn<I  lU  bonlora,  to  whom  the  conntrj  reallj  belongs, 
if  um«  iif  poiK^ssioR  is  consi<Icrc<l  any  title,  would  not  havc'^been 
igaaml.  Tla-ir  vrixhi^  and  thrir  intinvgu  would  havo  been  oa 
much  rei^td(-il  us  tliiiKcof  iho  Ij54<)  It<>cts,  for  tvhote  fccltRgs  the 
Primp  Aiiaister,  wh«n  (Hit  of  olfice,  wn*  so  (-xln-mt^lj  soliciloiu. 

These  brace  words,  however,  although  tliejr  had  the  eiTcct  of 
still  further  confirmioR  the  Boers  iu  their  resistance,  were  not 
foilowMl  In-  corrcspoadiD;;  sction  when  the  lime  camo  to  redeem 
them.  The  Liberal  party  came  into  office  in  the  spiing  of 
1880,  but  HO  netion  was  taken  as  rrganls  giving  back  the 
Transvaal.  Lunl  Kimlxiley,  lu  Colonial  ^■cretary,  stated 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  also  in  a  despatch  to  Sir  Owen 
Lanyon,  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  Queen  over  the  Transvaal 
could  not  he  relioquisbed.  Also  on  June  8th,  1880,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone,  in  reply  to  a  memorial  of  the  Boers,  spoke  in  much  the 
s&mv  M:nsr.  There  was  even  no  change  in  the  high-handed 
policy  witli  which  the  Kocrs  were  hcitig  trcitrd.  Th«^^e  seems 
oo  douht  that  t-liis  policy  was  a  tirmble  mistake,  and  the  choice 
of  the  administrator,  uuiiely  Sir  Owen  Laiiyon,  to  cam'  it 
into  e9e<ct,  appears  to  have  been  peculiarly  unfortunate.  While 
tbe  troops  kept  in  the  country  were  utterly  iiuuflicient  to  maia> 
tain  our  rule  by  force,  no  attempt  apparently  was  mode  to 
rrdrr»i  the  grievances  of  the  malcontents,  or  jiereonally  to  con- 
ciliate their  leaders.  Although  the  I'ultest  preparation  for  a 
riainf^  liad  long  been  openly  mailc,  nur  officials  IivmI  in  a  fool's 
mradtsc,  so  lliat,  when  tlic  outbreak  actually  came,  it  took  the 
£ng)ish  Government  hy  surprise,  the  Colony  was  almost  denuded 
of  troops,  and  no  preparation  had  been  made  to  meet  an  ineur- 
rcction.  An  interesting  and  fairly  clear  account  of  the  events 
in  South  Africa  at  this  lime  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Nofris-New- 
msn's  book.  He  writes,  however,  with  a  sinmg  bias  in  favour 
of  the  Boers,  acting  as  apologist  even  for  their  conduct  towards 
the  natives. 

The  independence  of  the  Transvaal  was  proclaimed  at 
Heidelberg  on  Dec.  Uhb,  1880,  and  on  Dec.  20d)  a  party 
of  the  94th  Kejfiment,  HG  in  number,  when  marching  from 
Lydenburg  to  Pretoria,  were  surprised  by  a  superior  force  of 
Boers,  and  were  eilher  shot  down  or  taken  prisonrrt.  At  the 
time  no  war  hn<l  been  declnre<l,  and  in  other  respects  some  of 
the  usages  of  civilized  war  were  on  tliis  occjuion  certainly  no4 
rt^arded.  The  Knglisli  garrison  in  the  Transvaal  were  bcsicigcd 
by  the  Boers,  but  otherwise  no  further  action  took  place  until 
Jan.  28tb,  1881.  Previously,  however,  on  Jan.  22nd,  in  tlw 
House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Gladstone,  then  Prime  Minister,  when 
speaking  of  the  reversal  of  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal, 
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tbcQ  iukIct  discussion,  snid  that,  'though  the  anncsstiofi  it 
the  time  iDBj  linvt!  \xen  impolitic  and  uni]  mi  ruble,  its  ivTernl 
WAS  now  quite  impossible.'  Also,  in  the  Qacva's  S|)Mdi 
OH  the  o|>i-»ing  of  Parliament,  it  was  slated  that  slept  weR 
being  taken  to  subdue  tho»e  io  arms  ogaiiut  the  Qucca'i 
anthoritj,  or  words  to  that  effect. 

Tbere  is  no  occasion  here  for  rccounlini;  the  details  of  tke 
military  disasters  which  rjiusod  the  prr««mt  Govemmeot  It 
exccutr!  K<>  suddenly  and  crompletely  their  well-knnwn  feat  of 
Urrgiversnlioii.  !^uRice  it  to  say  lliitt  the  numbvrs  engaged  in 
these  iiiiKiTuhle  actions  were  so  small  that,  il'  il  h:id  nut  been  far 
the  lamentable  effect  they  produced  on  the  councils  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  his  Ministry,  and  the  coQ8C<iuent  loss  of  charsctn 
and  influence  which  resulted  to  the  English  flag  and  name,  that 
rererses  would  have  been  regarded  indeed  as  unfortanate  ami  to 
be  regretted,  if  only  on  account  of  the  gallant  lives  needlesdv 
sacrifice<l,  but  at  the  same  time  utterly  insignificant.  The  fini 
of  these  actions,  namely  the  attack  on  Lainjj's  Neck,  took  plaa 
on  January  W\\i,  and  the  last,  Majuba  Hill,  when  Sir  G< 
Collev  was  killed,  on  February  27th.  .Strong reint'orcen)ent»_. 
already  been  ordered  ont  to  South  Africa,  both  from  EngUai 
and  India,  before  the  final  rcrersc.  On  this  occorring,  ttill 
more  were  ilespatcbed,  and  Sir  Frederick  Roberts,  with 
numemus  stnIT,  was  *<-nt  out  to  command  them.  The 
policy  thi-ii  upjiatently  adopti-d  by  the  Gurernment  recei 
full  support  ul*  the  country  and  of  both  Houses  of  Pari! 
Unforluna'.ely,  however,  for  the  honour  of  England,  ai 
interests  equally  of  our  colonists  abroad  and  ultimately  of  our 
taxpayers  at  borne,  a  change  came  over  their  councils.  Sij 
Erclyn  Wood,  after  the  death  of  Sir  George  Colley,  and  Bnlil 
the  arrival  of  Sir  Fr(^ileri<:k  Roberts,  had  succ-ceded  to  the 
duties  both  of  Civil  Admiuisttator  and  General  commanding  tfce 
troops.  On  March  6th,  he  concluded  an  armistice  of  right  days 
with  the  Boer  lenders  ;  this  was  prolonged  by  periods  of  four  aad 
three  days,  until  March  2Ut  and  23rd,  when  the  prelim insiie« 
of  peace  were  signed  and  ratified,  the  arrangemeDt  of  details 
being  left  to  a  Itoya)  Commission. 

It  will  probably  never  Ik;  known  how  far  Sir  Evelyn  Vfeoi 
acted  as  a  free  agent,  or  how  far  he  was  tied  <]owq  by  ordeti 
from  home.  But  whatever  may  have  been  his  instructions,  (Jwe 
can  be  no  question  that,  in  concluding  an  annistioe  under  t»A 
circtinistsnces,  with  an  enemy  still  occtipying  positions  in  Nats), 
and  in  being  a  party  to  so  disgraceful  a  peace,  which  hasalradr 
borne  such  disastrous  fruits,  he  made  a  misi&ke,  injurious  alike  la 
bis  own  repntatioQ  &nA  to  >.\mi  XMciiaA;^  t>^  VW  y^UucaI  parly  wbne 


Ticws  he  shared.  The  fact  that  two  other  Generals,  senior  to 
bimtoir,  wfTv  ihfri  aduallj'  uii  thoir  way  to  South  Africa,  and 
dut,  in  c<iu«c<)ueace  of  peace  being  signed,  tbej  were  Kummnnly 
rec&lled  from  Capetown,  leaving  bim  supreme  botli  im  Civil 
Administrator  and  Military  Commandant,  rendered  his  con- 
duct all  the  more  open  to  animadversion  and  remark.  \o 
matter  whst  his  inslmctinns,  it  would  have  been  far  better  had 
be  followrd  the  example  of  Mrlson,  who  put  up  his  glass  to 
hia  blind  eye  and  said  lie  could  not  sec  the  sigtia)  to  retire. 
We  believe  that  the  Etiglisb  public  lias  nevn-  realixcMl  the 
actual  silnatioQ  at  ibe  moment  when  this  astounding  peace  was 
si^ed.  It  Is  true  detachments  of  our  troops  bad  been  worsted 
in  three  eng.t^ments,  hut  in  not  one  of  these  had  more  than 
500  men  nrtnally  come  into  action.  Our  garrisons  still 
gallantly  held  thrir  own  in  the  Trnnsvtul,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion  of  FotchL-fslioom,  could  bare  held  out  for  many  wiiekt  to 
come.  An  army  of  about  10,000  men,  well  provided  with 
artillery  and  with  a  considerable  force  of  cavalry,  were  actually 
at  Sir  Evelyn  Wood's  disposal  within  striking  distance  of  bis 
enemy  ;  while  nhout  10,000  more,  with  a  due  proportion  of  the 
three  arms — infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery,  and  thoroughly  pro- 
vided with  all  the  appliances  of  war-— had  cither  actiinlly  landed 
in  South  Africa,  ur  would  shortly  have  done  so.  On  the  oilier 
band,  if  we  turn  to  the  Boers,  we  find  a  very  diSerenl  picture :  a 
force  of  undisciplined  farmers,  ill-provided  with  tents  or  other 
means  of  shelter,  without  artillery,  commissariat,  transport  suited 
for  rapid  movements,  or  medical  appliances  ;  whose  total  strengtb 
of  citi/ens  capable  of  bearing  arms  in  the  whole  country  only 
nimibered  7,326.  Of  the**'  a  large  proportion  were  o<Tupieil 
by  our  garrisons,  many  were  loyal  to  us,  and,  notwithstanding 
tbe  pressure  put  on  them,  would  not  fight ;  while  at  least 
some  members  of  every  family  were  forced  to  remaiu  at  home 
to  teud  the  (lucks  and  herds  and  look  after  tbe  farma.  It  may 
be  said  that,  taking  the  most  liberal  estimate,  and  making  full 
allowance  for  the  recruits  ihey  received  from  the  Oinnge  I^rec 
State  and  from  disaRected  Dutoli  farmers  elsewbrre,  3()t>0  men 
were  tbe  very  outside  number  that  could  have  been  placeil  in  line 
at  one  time.  If  the  reports  of  tbe  Boer  lenders  are  in  any  way 
trustworthy,  only  a  few  hundred  were  present  at  each  of  the 
actions  where  our  troops  were  worsted.  It  is  well  known  now, 
that  at  the  time  of  the  armistice  the  force  encamped  on  Laing's 
Neck,  having  been  already  in  the  field  nearly  two  mouths  in 
Tery  severe  weather,  was  sufTcring  much,  and  could  only  with 
difficulty  even  then  l>e  kept  together  by  its  chiefs.  Had  our 
forces  adopted   the   Fabian  tactics  of  masterly   inactivilYs  tbe 
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Boera  would  citlier  bnvc  hem  foTtxd  to  nttock  nor  mtmMJied 
positions,  with  tlic  cerlaintT  nf  ditfcat  amd  great  lu»  of  life, 
or  else  tlic  farmers  wuuld  gr.tduiill^-  Imve  returned  to  ibcir 
homes,  and  the  Boer  arnij  would  iuive  melted  away.  Accati- 
ing  to  Sir  ETelvn  Wood,  ibe  former  allemative  wo«ld  haw 
beeu  adopted,  and  it  bad  been  derided  to  attack  MoUl 
Prospect  on  the  first  fof;^  momio;;,  hRd  prartr  not  been  con- 
eluded.  From  cvcrv  point  of  view — rfonomioal,  n»  well  ti 
political-^tliis  peao^  was  one  of  the  most  gigantic  bluniim 
cTCT  peq>ntratcd.  lu  hut  Kpcecb  in  the  House  uf  ComnuKU 
of  March  Ititb  of  this  jrear,  Mr.  Gladstone  stated  that  the  mib- 
tary  operaliona  in  the  Transraat  cost  2,750,000/,  We  obaem^ 
also,  an  additional  estimate  of  4<Xl,0O0^  for  oxpenaea  iiKVmd 
for  administration  brlivccn  Mnrcb  Slit,  1881,  nnd  March  31e, 
1892.  it  cannot  bt-  Eupposril  that  this  vast  sum  rrprrscnt*  ttar- 
cost  of  the  few  huiidnrtl  men  whom  poor  Sir  (ieni^  Collet 
led  to  disaster.  The  money  was  mainly  spent  in  dMpatcbitf 
reinforcements  which  were  never  used,  and  in  muniainia; 
a  perfectly  equipped  army  of  15,000  men  massed  on  tie 
borders  of  the  Transvaal  until  the  Commisaion  had  conelodtd 
their  unfortunate  labours.  After  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
been  signed,  on  Match  33rd,  part  of  the  reinforcements 
sent  back,  while  the  rrmBinder  were  marched  op  conntrr,  ul 
were  there  kept,  at  famine  prices,  ready  to  take  the  field,  EoBt 
equipped  with  transport  and  all  requisites,  to  enf»r(%,  if  nea^ 
sary,  so  it  was  said,  the  decision  of  tltc  Royal  Commisstofl. 
One-half  of  this  army,  if  properlr  handled,  would  have  soSed 
to  roarcb  from  one  end  of  the  Transvaal  to  the  other.  Quito 
apart,  tfaerefotr,  from  all  considerations  of  prestige,  or  of  ibt 
tranqitillity  and  well-l>eing  of  our  South-African  colonies  ia 
future  years,  it  would  have  been  actually  far  chea|>er  at  tbetoM 
to  have  made  use  of  the  troops  which  already,  at  great  coat  tn  the 
counlr}',  had  arrived  on  (he  spot.  The  war  eould  have  beea 
over  in  a  few  days,  and  as  regards  blood-guil tineas,  the  Irar  af 
which  so  sadly  and  suddenly  oppressed  the  Prime  ^linister,  it 
ia  fair  to  conclude  thnt  the  loss  of  life  would  imve  been  noit 
trifling,  sinct*,  as  was  the  case  after  Klncmplntz,  and,  as  invaiiabtv 
occurs  with  all  undiscipliiM.-d  armies  after  tlic  first  serionscfae*^ 
the  Boers  would  never  have  rallied ;  nor  had  they  a  sin^e  Caftni 
or  atroDKbold  into  which  they  could  have  retired. 

The  Royal  Commission  for  the  final  arrangement  ot  the  cat' 
ditions  of  peace  was  composed  of  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  Sit 
Evelyn  Wood,  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Cape,  Sir  IL  it 
Villiers.  'I*lic  sittings  of  this  Commission  hisle<l  fran  At 
b^inoing  uf  Majf  unuV  the  Snl  of  August,  when  the  CoaraitM 
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as  >lgiM^<I.  The  bulky  reports  of  tbcir  deliberations  axe  now 
Xore  n>,  and  it  wcruld  be  difficult  to  conceive  more  unsalis- 
ory  documents,  except  perhaps  the  subsequent  coirespon- 
ence  on  the  subject  of  the  Transvaal  which  haa  been  presented 
Pailiamcnt.  Acling,  we  presume,  on  instructions  fmm  home, 
c  mnjority  o(  the  Commission — that  is  Sir  Ht-rcules  Kubinson 
d  Sir  H,  de  Villicrs — conceded  every  single  point  at  issue  to 
Boers,  Some  of  the^e  points  had  been  specially  reserved  in 
Ihe  preliitnoAries  of  pence,  und  the  judgment  of  Sir  Evelyn 
IVood,  in  making  n  forin;tl  protest  ngninsi  the  decision  of  his 
colleagues,  has  l>eeii  fully  justified  by  subsequent  events.  The 
Br«  important  matter  of  dispute  was  the  separation  from  the 
Trftnsvaal  of  the  territory  east  of  ihf  line  of  30  iif  longitude, 
^th  the  view  to  frrenle  a  barrier  between  Boer  marauders  and  the 
Dative  tribei.  In  the  first  instance  this  arrangement  bad  practi- 
cally been  agreed  to  by  the  insurgent  leaders,  but,  on  their  object- 
In^  to  it  before  the  Commission,  it  vias  nt  once  nban<1oned.  The 
Bzaportance  of  this  provision  has  already  been  demonstrated,  as 
prill  be  seen  hereafter  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Osbi)rnc,  the 
British  Resident  in  Zululand.  Another  point  of  difference 
between  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  and  his  brother  Commissioners  was 
ttie  manner  in  which  persons  accused  of  the  murders  of  Captain 
Elliott,  Dr.  Barbour,  and  Mr.  Malcolm,  should  be  tried.  The 
circumstances  connected  with  at  least  two  of  these  murders  were 
•o  disgraceful,  that  it  became  a  point  of  honour  that  the  guilty 
tbould  be  brought  to  justice.  In  the  preliminaries  of  ]>eace  this 
iWas  specially  insisted  nn.  To  place,  however,  Boers  on  their 
ial  before  Boers  would  be  much  the  same,  so  far  as  the  ends  of 
instice  were  concerned,  as  to  try  \loonlighters  by  active  mem- 
of  the  Land  Leagne.  Nevertheless,  this  was  what  Sir 
'vrcnics  Kobinson  and  Sir  H.  de  Villiers  agreed  to,  and 
inst  which  Sir  Kvelyn  Wood  formally  protested.  The  result 
,ced  scarcely  be  told  :  the  trials  were  practically  a  farce,  and  the 
illy,  although  we  understand  they  were  well  known,  were  not 
victed. 
The  Convention  is  a  lengthy  document,  containing  33  articles, 
s,  however,  within  a  year  and  a  half  the  duties  and  influence 
of  the    British    Resident    have    proved  a  dead    tetter,  and   as, 

5'odging  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  of  March  IGth  of  this 
'Car,  there  may  be  some  diQcrence  of  opinion  as  to  the  nominal 
Bowers  both  nf  the  Suzerain  and  the  Resident,  it  may  be 
^Dteresting  to  ([uote  Article  1)5,  which  refers  to  them  : —  m 

'The  following  will  bo  tho  daties  and  fanctions  of  the  Britisb 
IBeeidciit : — 

1.  He 
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*  ].  Bo  will  poi-form  tliv  duticit  uid  fiinctioiui  anologons  to  thm 
of  a  Cbargii  d'AfFnirce. 

*  2.  Tn  rognrd  Iq  iiatlTCB  withia  tbo  Traojiviwl  Slato  ha  will  U) 
rQ|)ort  to  tfao  High  Comniie^Der,  hn  ttipmeata.ii'W  <>f  Ui«  Sucnin. 
iM  to  the  workiiig  Bud  oliscmnoe  of  tha  prori^uM  of  ibi»  OoQTeBtuiB ; 
lb)  report  to  tliu  TnuiGvual  KnthoriUai  uij  oaaes  of  itl-trMtmcnt  ef 
iiittir<«,  or  attoin])ta  to  iuolta  lutiTOA  to  n1>ell!oD,  tfant  insj  eoiM 
to  bin  knowledge ;  (c)  nse  his  infliMBOO  with  the  tutJTM  in  fkToor  U 
Uw  and  o^d(^r ;  oitd  (d)  generally  perform  each  other  duties  m  ut 
bj-  this  CoDTontion  entniatcd  to  him,  and  take  such  tlitp»  fiw  tb* 
protection  of  the  person  and  ptopei^  of  Mtivee  aa  *n  iiinirirtl 
nilfa  the  laws  of  the  land. 

'  3.  In  regard  to  natives  not  reading  in  the  Tmrnntl  (a)  ho  *ill 
report  to  the  High  CommiesiorieF  and  the  Traorra*!  Qovenunent  laj 
encrooobiQcnts  reported  to  him  rk  having  been  made  bj  the  Tna»- 
Totkl  roeidcnts  npoa  tho  Und  oi  the  natives,  and,  in  eaae  of  a  dieagm- 
moiit  botnrocn  tho  l^oiuiTaal  (i»vemmcnt  imd  the  Britub  Uaadotll 
to  vbotber  encToncliuiont  ban  been  made,  the  dccinOD  of  tho  Snsanii 
will  Im!  Snul ;  (h)  tliu  Britiiih  Ruiideiit  will  t)o  tho  modiom  of  ean- 
inuuioatiun  with  the  uative  olucfd  ouUitlii  Uio  Traniraal,  and,  ral^ccl 
to  the  uppruvnl  of  the  High  CouuniMioncr  a»  roprosratiDB  tb 
StiEeraiii,  he  will  control  the  couelndoD  of  tnatiet  betwa«a  Uan; 
uid  (c)  he  will  arbitriLtf!  iipuu  urery  diaputo  botwscD  Tnnmd 
Kadeuts  and  HAtJves  ontiude  tho  Tnuimal  na  to  acts  "nt— "^ 
beyond  the  boundaries  uf  the  Tnnsrool,  which  may  bo  rofemd  la 
him  by  the  parlies  inteteeted. 

'  4.  In  regard  to  commtmioatioos  with  Foreign  PowRm,  tho  Tiai»> 
n«l  tiovemiuent  will  correspond  with  Uer  Majesty'*  Oomiimnil 
through  the  British  ReaideDt  and  High  Commissi  oner.' 

It  is  only  f»ir  to  point  out  that  this  and  other  articles  wcR 
ohjcrtcil  to  by  thn  \'i>lksraail,  and  wen  only  ratified  under  pn' 
test  and  by  compoUion.  Advantages  were  titken  of  a  loophole, 
given  most  foolishly  by  tlie  Englisli  Govrnimcnt  in  Iheii 
reply,  in  which  it  was  said  that  no  alterations  in  the  Connt- 
tion  could  be  rntertained  until  ejrperitnee  had  ikotcn  their 

fity,  or  wonis  to  that  effrct,     Theic  alleratioas  the  IkKrra        

selves  liave  nlrrady  carried  nut  without  leave  asked  or  obtAJncil. 
In  fact,  it  is  ai^knowliHlgrd  I>y  her  Majesty's  Governmrat  thsl 
no  attempt  whatever  baa  been  made  by  the  Transvaal  antboritit* 
to  ohsen-c  the  Convention,  and  some  uf  tbrir  replies  to  (^ 
remonstrances  made  by  our  Resident  at  Pretoria  are,  as  Lonl 
Kimberlcy  very  justly  states,  'the  most  impudent  he  bad 

the  lot  to  read.*     Before  quitting  the  Report  of  the  Co  

and  turning  to  the  subsequent  correspondence,  it  is  iraptMtillb 
to  avoid  recording  the  painful  impression  which  we  are  fares 
perusal  of  their  proceedings  must  cause  to  every  patriotic  Eap 
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[isTiman.  We  are  convinced  that,  if  the  majorJtv  of  llie  EnglisU 
public  li.id  rend  lite  appeals  and  argumenia  of  the  lo^al  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Transvaal,  as  well  as  the  entrenlics  of  the  unforlu- 
nalc  nntivrs,  who  protested  vehemently  and,  it  may  be  said, 
(Etlmutt  iinniiimously  agninst  the  nvcstithlishmrnt  of  Boer  rule, 
thti  jirc-»i-Dl  (jovrrnment  would  not  hav<-  bt^i'n  supportttd  by  the! 
voters  of  the  House  uf  Commons,  any  mure  than  wp  believe  they 
really  were  by  the  general  feelin;a:  '*f  the  country,  in  their  change 
of  policy  alter  ihe  disgrace  uf  Majuba  llitl. 

The  troubles  between  the  BocTs  and  the  natives,  which  have 
again  brought  the  -TlTuirsof  theTransvanl  into  prominent*, com- 
menc'dl  ns  soon  as  the  liingHsh  troops  had  moved  over  the  frontier. 
In  May  1891  diflerenceij  had  aiisen  belwi-en  two  Rechuana 
faiefs,  nametl  Montsioa  and  Moshette,  the  former  of  whom  bad 
"been  an  ally  of  the  British  and  the  latter  of  the  Doers,  The 
quarrel,  however,  was  temporarily  arranged  by  arbitration,  but 
agAJn  broke  out  in  October,  We  find  that  on  October  IDth, 
i881,  Montsioa  addressed  a  despatch  to  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  com- 
ilniriing  that  he  had  been  Attacked  by  the  chiefs  Matchabi  and 
\Ioshette,  assisted  by  armed  i)o<^rs,  He  adds,  * 'I'he  treaty  you 
mntlf  with  the  liners  is  no  peace;  they  break  it  every  day,  .  .  . 
Therefore  I  apply  once  more  to  your  ICxcellency  to  »ee  if  the 
l^nglish  Government  inteud  to  have  the  Convention  carried 
out.'  On  this  an  officer  named  Captain  Xourse  was  sent  from 
Pretoria  to  investigate  and  report  on  this  matter,  and  npn.'- 
scntntionK  were  made  by  the  Re^sldent  to  the  Transvaal  (luvern- 
mcnt.  Captain  Nouritc,  on  returninir  from  his  mission,  reports, 
on  November  12lb,  that  he  had  been  too  lale  to  prevent  hos- 
tilities, that  Montiloa  had  suHered  more  than  Moshettc,  that  the 
former  acknowledged  the  boundaries  of  the  Convention,  while 
tbe  latter  did  not,  and  that  he  saw  twenty-six  nnned  Hocrri 
ftMitting  Moshette.  Apparently  hostilities  between  these  and 
other  Kaffir  chiefs  continued  at  intervals  for  some  months; 
liu'ge  parties  nf  freebooters — In  some  Instances  five  hundred  in 
number,  including  more  than  a  hundred  deserters  from  the 
English  army — assisting  Moshette  and  Massiow,  formerly  Boer 
allies  ;  and  the  Transvaal  Government  taking  no  elTectivc  step* 
to  st"p  its  subjects,  but  conniving  at  their  actions  The  fol- 
lowing passages  frr>m  a  despatch  of  Sir  Hercules  Koblnson,  of 
(late  July  l)th,  1)^92,  explain  the  situation  : — 

'  Tho  parties  to  these  feiulf  had  for  aomo  time  bo«n  rostrainu]  fn)tu 

brcakisg  out  into  open  warfare  by  th6  annexation  of  tliu  Trausvua], 

bj  Iho  belief  whiek  was  entertained  by  tho  varinuit  ohivfa  that 

wore  in  some  indirect  way  amenable  to  British  Jiiriiidiclioa  and 

oontrol.     W)i<?n,  however,  the  letroceesion  of  the  Transvaal  took 
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pU(«,  and  tbe  BritUh  troops  vera  i«iDOTcd  from  Ibo  pronncc,  thit 
fei'ling  of  rcBtiaiot  was  removed,  tbo  clucf«  harisg  twcn  iafnTtwd 
that  it  was  Dot  tho  iDtonlion  of  Uor  M^oety's  GoTornnumt  to  cicrci* 
any  jariBdictiou  over  tho  chiefs  and  tribes  inhabiting  tlie  toribo; 
boyond  tbo  now  TmnfiTnal  bntnidnrj*  litio,  and  U»tth«)risdepend(Mc 
WM  fnll^  nxogDizc'I.  lIo«tiliticM  Ho»n  commonced  betwncB  llioBtt*- 
loue  cbicfs  l\IniiIictto  and  Muiitnoa,  Mid  botvreen  tba  Knruun  mli 
BnUapin  chii'fs  Miu'>ii>uw  niid  GMibooA,  OD  tbo  otiu  nide,  ml 
Manlcoroimo  and  Muthlabani  on  tltfi  otlicf.  All  tluiM  ehieb 
loft  by  tLa  OottTtmtiau  in  iudependvDiii!  outtude  tbe  bo 
ttie  Tranavaal,  and  if  they  bod  bei^u  alluired  to  settle  tbeir  _  _.  _ 
and  rival  dums  among  tL<Jiu«elf<ia,  tiiuir  dit&rcnoea  wooU  [iiabaUj 
befoM  lout;  1><^^<^  be<<u  adjusted.  But  nnforionately  %  umbv  ■ 
TraiiOT&al  burgliers,  iudui^uced  by  tbo  deain  for  Ibe  plnndOE 
Cftttio  and  f>^r  tlio  acquisitiou  of  land,  took  tbo  p&rt  of  Ui 
agninst  Montsioa,  and  of  JIfissouw  aod  Gasibonc  against  Maak 
uid  Alathlnbani,  in  open  violation  of  tho  ptodamRtion  of  tkeatnlily 
issued  by  tbo  Transvaal  State. 

'During  tho  hostilitiofi,  Montsioa,  MaokoroftDo,  and  MalliUtMai, 
have  Mimpukmsly  rcepoctcd  the  Trftosvaal  bonudary  line  as  tui 
down  by  tho  Oonvuiitiiiii.  Not  ko  their  oppoticntt',  Mosbotto,  3ila«n«i«. 
aud  GudjbiJau,  wlio,uidcKl  by  Bour  frocbootcra,  liavo  bad  tlio  adtad^ 
of  tbo  Transvaal  tcrritary  uk  n  ^lac«  for  argaaixin^  manuding  cs- 
pctdilionit,  for  proouritig  lunninniti'm,  and  for  di^Ktaing  of  oftntJ 
atook.' 

It  must  be  rrmark^d  that  these  chiefs  who  rpsprrtni  liir 
frontier  were  our  firm  allies,  and,  as  shown  b^-  dcsjwtcbiti  uf  A 
G«nrgtt  Collcy,  recently  cited  by  Mr.  Forvtn  Id  tlie  flooat  af 
Commons,  rrn<lerrd  an  important  scTTJrc  at  tbe  time  of  tbe 
Boer  oulbrvak.  'l*lii:!ir  <^>unlry  linil  I>rcn  purposely  Ipft  ootii^ 
the  Transvaal,  tu  jmitect  tliem  frnm  rfprisals.  In  the  nae 
despatch  of  July  €ih,  i8!J2,  Sir  H.  Itubiiunn  givea  a  lamcauhk 
an^nunt  of  how  another  of  our  alliei,  :i  chief  named  Ikalafia. 
has  bcfn  ilirtpoilrd  and  ruinrd  by  the  Transvaal  GovemiBeni, 
for  no  other  rrason  than  a  presumed  '  iotcDtion  *  lo  aaia 
Muntsioa.  Apparently  a  'commando'  was  despatched  ajtaiaB 
him,  he  wag  fined  :^5o6  head  of  cattle  by  Mr.  I'let.  Joubeil,  ud 
tlien  privately  plundered  until  *  u  clean  siire«-p  bad  htvn  madr  rf 
everything  in  his  country  lar^r  than  a  diimettic  fowl,'  W» 
quite  u^n-(!  with  the  opinion  of  Sir  Hercules  Rubinnio,  *> 
expressed  in  tlie  folloH'in<f  passn^  : — 

'  Such  being  tbe  treatmuut  to  whieh  tiativfl  diio£s  within  lb 
Transvaal  are  liabli^  it  ourtainlv  would  be  a  emolty  aod  an  iq'i 
if  wo  wcro  to  nseont  to  tbo  Ballupin  and  Bamluoff  cbiofs,  vim 
olvtayu  hwa  our  firu  allies,  and  whoso  indejpatdenco  m  ha" 
plieitly  rcoogtused,  being  forced  to  become  TruutmI  MifMtf 
against  their  yriHi.    \  fti^,  VVcnSn-tt,  tho  bonndarj  laid  do«  ^ 
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ihc  Oaiiv«ition,  vUcb  i»  tho  best  ancl  furost.  should  be  finulj 
uUiurtil  Ui.' 

We  could  uiultiplv  initnncM  frorn  the  Blur>booI>s  before  us 
of  the  diigraccful  manner  iu  which  native-*  hnvc  hn-n  timlrd  by 
the  Bocn,  with  the  connivance,  as  L^ird  Diitbj  do*?*  not  deny, 
of  the  Transvaal  Gorernment.  From  the  hut  volume,  presented 
to  Parliamont  so  lately  as  February  in  this  year,  it  would  appear 
that  matters,  in  place  of  imnrovinj*,  an^  getting  worse.  Thanks 
mainly  to  the  exertions  of  Sir.  Uulherfonl,  the  secretary  to  our 
Resident  at  Fn-toria,  the  state  of  affairs  has  been  brought  to 
lighL  We  find  here  nn  account  of  atrocit!<-s  which  vie  with 
those  of  Bulgaria,  of  defenceless  prisoners  massacred  in  cold 
blood,  of  women  and  children  slaughtered,  and  other  unsaroury 
details  which  it  is  here  unnecessary  to  recount.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  natives  have  not  made  many  pathetic  appeals 
to  ns  (or  nsgistance,  or  that  our  Resident  at  Pretoria  has  not 
niiidf-  remons trances  to  the  Boers.  The  Blue-honks  are  full  of 
these  appeals,  n^munstranceii,  and  replie-s  to  the  remonstrnnccs. 
As  remarked  by  Lord  Saliibury,  if  we  wish  to  see  contempt 
•  pathetically  csprcssnl '  we  have  only  to  read  the  appeals  of 
the  natives;  or,  to  see  it 'openly  expressed,' to  reml  the  replies  of 
the  Boer  Government  to  the  desjiatclies  of  our  Resident.  We 
will  (|uote  one  or  two  instances  in  illustration.  It  appears  that 
somewhat  early  in  the  negocialion  Sir  Hercules  Robin<M>n 
su£g4!*led  a  joint  intervention  of  the  Imperial  and  Colonial 
Governments,  the  Transvaal  Gorcrnment,  and  t!ie  Orange  Free 
State: — this  ptojxMal  was  absolutely! declined.  We  also  l^nd 
that  complaints  had  been  made  reganlinj;  encroachments  by 
Boer  fanners  on  pasture  land  in  Zululand.  'i'hat  these  complaints 
were  well  founded  is  proved  by  a  despatch  from  Mr.  Osborne, 
our  Resident  in  Zululand,  in'which  he  says  that  he  has  personally 
visited  the  northern  part  of  Zululand,  and  enclose*  a  list  of  the 
Boers  who  are  pennanently  living  south  of  the  Traiitvaal 
boundary  line,  having  squatted  there  in  the  winter  of  18KI. 
Ou  these  irregularities  being  reported  to  (he  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment, and  an  enquiry  being  made  as  to  what  steps  they  intend 
to  take  to  '  prevent  a  recurrence  of  these  encroachments,'  the 
reply  comes  from  Mr.  Bok.  the  Secretary  to  the  Government, 
Stating  that  'this  Government  do  not  intend  to  take  any  steps, 
considering  that  the  information  obtained  by  tliem  does  not  all 
agree  with  the  information  supplied  by  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  to 
Sir  Hercules  Robinson.'  Apparently  these  encroachments  have 
not  been  limited  to  the  Zulus  on  the  east,  or  tho  Bechuanas  on 
the  south-west,  whose  case  has  been  well  stated  in  M\.  1Am> 
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kcnxie's  paroptlrt,  but  liavo  extended  in  oihcT  direcdoDS.  Oi 
tlie  north  a  chief  named  Mapocb,  bitlicrto  indepeDd^Dt,  uid 
fioiii  all  accounts  bannlcv^,  has  iH-cn  gnituiloudy  attacked.  He 
rendered  valuable  auiiitaim-  to  us  agniiist  Sccowxrni,  b«t  hit 
reward  lias  n»l  bn-ii  fcrvat,  tince  as  ivv  nriln  wc  aec  a  tclr^nm 
from  Durban,  of  dale  April  Sib,  in  wbicb  it  is  staled  Uiat  thif 
cliiftf  has  (.-xpreued  a  desire  for  peace,  uficting  to  paj  a  *Iat|( 
war  indemnity  and  tribute  for  the  future,'  but  that  lUe  Horn 
have  '  demanded  bis  unconditional  surrender,  and  that  boslilitict 
have  been  resnmcd.' 

It  npprnrs  tli.it  a  deputation  of  natives  came  to  Pietenoariti- 
burg  fntm  tht-  IVantvaal,  beting  that  the  rotintry  mi^jht  he 
reannexed  to  England.  On  this  com<!S  a  percmptary  drmanil 
from  the  Boer  Government  that  these  nativn  ami  the  wbile 
peisons  implicated  should  be  arrested  and  sent  as  jtriioncn  l» 
rretoria.  It  was  laid  doivn  as  one  of  the  special  conilttiuns  uf 
the  Convention,  that  no  treaty  ibnuld  br  made  by  the  TmnsvuAl 
Govrrtnnctit  with  the  native  chiefs  unless  through  the  medJUtB 
uf  the  Suzerain.  Nevertheless  vre  fiiul  that  the  nafortnmte 
chief,  our  former  ally,  Mootsioa,  was  forcn]  to  sign  a  ImtT 
surrendering  bis  territory  to  tbe  liocrs,  nitbout  the  sligfatot 
reference  to  tbe  so-called  Suzerain.  It  is  true  that  I-ord  Dcrfcr, 
in  a  despatch  of  January  2(lh  this  year,  while  'cxprossing  the 
surprise  and  regret  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  at  the  manna 
in  which  the  remonslmncrs  ot  the  Kesident  bad  been  recviTal 
by  the  Transvaal  fitivcrn merit,'  italMl  tbat  he  could  ooC 
reeognim!  the  treaty  b(^twe<.■n  Monlsioa  and  Mnshclte,  '  as  it  htd 
not  been  conducted  through  tbe  British  Kesident.'  Much  gootl, 
however,  will  be  this  non-rec»>finiiion  to  the  wrctehwl  chirf 
who  has  been  robbed  of  his  territory  and  ilespoiled  of  his  goodi. 
The  manner  in  wbicb  the  finanrini  pnrt  of  ibc  Convention  hM 
l>cen  fulfillrd  would  be  laughable,  were  it  not  so  buiniliating. 
It  may  be  believed  tliat,  if  only  on  acruimt  of  their  suppoMrd  io^ 
ability  to  pay,  the  Boers  were  let  down  as  easily  as  poaibless 
regards  the  debt  for  wbicb  they  were  liehl  liable,  and  as  regards 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  to  discharge  iL  Sir  EtcItu 
Wood  recorded  bis  protest  against  their  being  freed  from  tie 
charge  of  the  sun-etsful  exprdition  against  Secocneni,  wbicb 
adde<l  much  to  their  revenue.  However,  without  entering  inlo 
details,  we  may  say  that  out  of  a  debt  of  265,0OClJL  tbey  agrnil 
in  the  first  instance  to  pay  100,000/.  by  August  8th,  ISft 
So  far  from  honourably  discharging  this  liability  as  tliey  bul 
promised,  when  tbe  time  for  payment  drew  nigh  thev  sent  iaa 
tvunirrH'laim  for  176,7561.  U)s.  lOt/.,  which  they  begged  mist' 
be  deducted  from  t\ke  otig\aa\  &c\iV.     M  tv^'u<l«  this  cUiu  »r 
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HerculoK  Knhiiitnn  savs,  'it  is  diflicull  to  conrairo  that  it  can 
bsvc  iKwn  M-riiiuiily  put  forwartl,'  nnd  he  ritimales  the-  amount 
of  debt  liue  frum  the  rruMvnnl  Sintc  to  the  Drilitb  Oom-nmcnt 
up  to  Au^utt  lii>i'2,  including  claimx  for  (M>mpcn*ation,  adviinccs, 
Stc.,  at  400,000/,  It  is  avarcely  iH>Cf3»ary  to  adil  that  not 
one  fitTthin^  of  thi*  sum  has  been  paid  ;  whether  it  ever  will  be 
paid  remains  to  be  seen.  Appareutly  the  Boers  conceive  that 
there  is  no  limit  (o  the  manner  in  which  they  may  presume  on 
tbe  folljf  and  wi-akncst  «f  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government, 

We  have  laid  before  our  renders  a  sketch,  based  »ii  olTicial 
documents  and  other  undouhtMt  authnrili,',  nf  tlie  past  pulivy 
of  ibe  present  Gorernment  in  the  maltvr  of  the  Tntntraal,  and 
its  immediate  results.  It  has  happened,  we  all  know,  that 
Enf^Iand  has  cn^ged  in  needless  wars,  and  has  (bus  absolutely 
wasted  l*rge  aums  of  money.  But,  so  far  as  we  remcmbrr, 
iwrcr  b«forc  has  any  Government,  hoivcver  incapable,  espeniied 
upwards  of  three  millions  to  purchase  faumilialion  and  dixgracc 
for  the  present,  with  endleu  responsibilities  and  complications 
for  the  future.  It  was  justly  remarked  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks 
Beach,  that  the  conduct  of  our  Government  after  our  defeats 
precluded  all  chance  of  the  Hnt-rs  ijb«ervia({  the  Convention, 
^'ben  the  question  arises,  Did  Mr.  Gladstone  and  bis  Govem- 
ment  really  believe  that  tbe  Convention  was  valid,  or  did  ihcy 
IfDow,  what  they  were  so  often  told,  that  it  was  a  sham  and  a 
delusion  ?  If  the  former  is  the  case,  they  hate  been  fooled  and 
deludrd  in  a  way  which  shows  that  tliey  are  wholly  unfit  to 
control  tbe  destinii-«  of  a  gn-at  nation  ;  if,  on  the  other  band, 
die  latter  alternalive  is  tlie  true  one,  they  have  ^Tossly  deceived 
tbe  English  nation  by  wavinje  in  their  faces  a  sham  Conventiim 
in  order  to  cover  the  cowardly  surrender  to  the  Boers. 

If  anything  could  be  more  lamoalable  than  the  past  |>olicy  of 
tbe  Government,  it  is  their  present  Kttitu<)e.  The  Jacts  of  the 
case  they  cannot  deny,  nor  do  tliey  atlemjit  to  palliate  them, 
Xhcy  <»ntenl  themselves  apparently  with  dilating  on  the  difn- 
culties  to  be  encountered,  and  the  expenses  to  be  incurred,  if 
wc  fulfd  our  enyajrements ;  they  then  turn  to  Parliament  and 
ask  '  What  is  to  be  done?'  As  remarked  by  Lord  Salisbury, 
tbere  is  no  policy  easier  than  to  get  into  a  scrape  and  then  ask 
Parliament, '  What  is  lo  be  done  ?  Mr.  Gladstone  suggests,  with 
tbat  hair-splilting  facility  for  which  he  is  celebrated,  that  by  th« 
Convention  we  '  acnuiTr<l  a  right,'  '  reM-rved  a  title '  to  interfere 
on  behalf  of  the  natives,  but  did  '  not  incur  an  obli^lion.'  Our 
readers  can  judge  for  themselves  from  Article  18  of  the  Conven- 
tion, which  we  have  quoted  above  tn  exlenso,  how  far  this  descrip- 
lion  agrees  with  tbe  terms  of  th«  tt«aty.    VcAjav*  '*''"*  "^^  ™ 
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woret  f^atarcs  of  the  tituatiun  !<  itir.  fncl,  tliat  tnatten  will  and 
must  be  tnntic  worse  bv  tli<-  x|>iT(^i-iic«  of  the  leaden  of  iba 
GorrrnmcnI.  Will  the  Iloerx  heetl  remonstrances,  nben  it  has 
bvcn  distinctly  announced  beforehand  that  ihey  will  not,  Dodn 
anj  circumstances,  be  enforced? 

No  one  could  rejtaid  another  ^Vfrican  war  otbenvise  than  aj  aa 
unmitigated  evil,  to  be  avoided  at  all  hazards  consistrntlj  with 
honour  ;  but  thcM'  utterances  are  best  CAlculnlcd  to  make  such  a 
war  possible.  Had  the  Ministry  which  dcclnrrd  thn  Critnenn 
War  not.  previously  nnnouiiRHl  that  they  nevi-r  wotild  make  war, 
ihc  country  would  now  be  many  millions  richer,  and  an  infinity 
of  lufTeriiijir  would  have  been  spared  ihe  human  race,  unce  that 
war  would  never  have  been  necessary.  The  question,  howerer, 
is  not  confined  to  South  Africa  only,  but  involves  the  interest  o( 
the  entire  British  Empire.  If  we  are  to  ailirm  and  acPrpi  the 
principle,  now  boldly  and  anblushingly  nuerted  by  the  rhirfs  of 
our  (tovemment,  that  our  allies  may  be  dcs<rnrd,  that  auT 
engagements  may  lie  ri.'pu<liated,  that  our  promises  need  not  be 
fulfilled,  should  we  find  it  somewhat  inconvenient  or  expensin 
lo  act  as  every  honourable  man  in  private  life  would  act,  what 
is  to  he  Ihe  end?  Can  it  he  sup]>osnd  that  in  any  portion  of  nor 
vast  Emjiire  we  shall  retain  the  smallest  respect,  influence,  or 
authoiity  ?  Wc  cannot  believe  that  the  people  of  tluglasil 
will  endorse  the  policy  which  undoubtedly  is  tendins^  to,  and, 
if  unchecked,  would  certainly  result  in,  the  dismcmbenncnt  of 
the  Empire.  As  rcganls  South  Africa,  it  has  been  opoily 
advocated  in  more  than  one  Kadical  publication,  that  our  bat 
course  would  he  practically  to  abandon  it.  Sir  Uartle  I'rere 
has  most  opportunely  shown,  in  his  able  and  convincing  letter 
to  the  'Times,"  from  economical  grounds  only,  the  fallacy  of 
such  a  policy,  whose  selfishness  is  apparently  its  great  rvcom* 
mendation  to  the  Radicals  of  the  day.  We  scarcely  think  llist 
any  Oovcmmcnt  would  venture  even  to  suggest  the  possibili^ 
of  such  a  surrender.  Still  it  it  only  right  lo  face  and  to  re- 
cognize the  (ruth  that,  through  (he  selfisti  and  short-sighted 
policy  of  our  present  rulers  serious  troubles  are  in  store  for  U 
— troubles  the  magnitude  of  which  no  human  foresight  aa 
predict.  The  three  millions  ipcnt  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  lii* 
colleagues  in  the  purchase  of  disgrace  may  prove  a  debt  whidi 
their  auccmsors  can  only  wipe  out  at  an  cnormons  sacnfioe; 
and  tlic  course  now  chosen  in  the  name  of  economy  and  expe- 
dien<^y  may  be  as  expensive  as  it  is  unsafe,  imperilling  the  Cape, 
and  India,  and  the  very  foundations  of  credit  and  character  aa 
which  our  Empire  stands. 
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Aht,    X. — Democracif  Acromt  the  Channel.    By  A,    Galltnga. 

Lonilon,  1883. 

THE  btinilness  of  tlic  pnvilejrfd  classes  ia  France  to  the 
Revolution  wliirh  was  about  to  overwlielin  them  furnishiM 
■oiripof  the  best-woru  commonplaces  of  modern  hiilory.  There 
was  no  doubt  much  in  it  to  surprise  us.  What  King,  Noble, 
and  Priest  could  not  see,  bad  been  casiljr  visible  to  the  foreign 
obiterver.  'In  short,'  runs  th«  tamous  passage  in  Chcstcrfipi<i*» 
letter  (>r  Decrtnber  25th,  1753,  'all  the  symptoms  which  I  ever 
met  ivith  in  history  previous  to  girat  changes  and  revolutions 
in  government  now  exist  and  daily  increase  in  France,'  A 
large  number  of  writers  of  our  day,  muoifeBting  the  wisdom 
which  comes  after  the  event,  have  pointed  out  that  the  signs  o[ 
n  terrible  time  ought  not  to  have  been  mislalten.  The  Court, 
th«  aristocracy,  and  the  clergy,  should  have  understood  that,  in 
foet!  of  the  irrcligion  which  wa>  daily  hec^oming  more  fashion- 
able, the  belief  in  privilege  cimfprrcd  by  birth  could  not  be 
long  maintained.  They  should  have  noted  the  portents  of 
imminent  politic.i)  dixturbnnce  in  the  intense  jealousy  of  classes. 
They  thouid  have  been  prepared  for  a  tremendous  social  up- 
heaval by  the  squalor  and  misery  of  the  peasants,  .They  should 
have  observed  the  immedintc  causes  of  revolution  in  the  dis- 
order of  the  finances  and  in  the  gross  inequality  of  taxation. 
They  should  hove  hern  wise  enough  to  know  that  the  entire 
structure,  of  which  the  keystone  was  a  stately  and  scandalous 
Court,  was  undermined  on  all  sides.  'Beautiful  Armida  Palace, 
where  the  inmates  live  enchanted  lives;  lapped  in  soft  music 
of  adulation ;  wailed  on  by  the  splendours  of  the  world  ;  which 
nevertheless  hangs  wondrously  ns  by  a  single  hair.' " 

Hut  although  Chesterfield  appeals  to  history,  the  careful 
modern  student  of  history  will  perhaps  think  t!ie  blindness  of 
the  French  nohilitv  and  clergy  eminently  p;irdonable.  The 
Monarchy,  under  whc)se  broad  shelter  all  privilege  grew  and 
seemed  to  thrive,  api»eared  to  have  its  roots  deeper  in  the  past 
than  any  existing  European  institution.  The  countries  which 
now  made  up  France  had  enjoyed  no  experience  of  popular 
government  since  the  rude  (lauHsb  freedom.  From  this,  they  had 
psssed  into  the  condition  of  a  strictly  administered,  strongly- 
gDverned,  highly  taxed,  Romun  province.  The  invest! znl ions 
of  the  young  and  learned  school  of  historians  rising  in  Franc« 
leave  it  questionable  whether  the  Germans,  who  arc  sometimes 
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suppoced  to  (lave  redeemed  tlieir  own  ImrbarUm  bj  Terlrlni; 
liberty,   brought  anything  like  freedom  to  Gatil.     Tbcte  »i» 
liltlp  more  than  a  succession  of  German  to  Roman  pririkp^ 
clnMes.    Gcriniin  captains  shared  the  great  estates,  and  asnwd 
the    rank    of  the.     bnlf-ofTicial,    hatr-herFilitarj'    nobility,  w)» 
abounded   in  tim  prorincMr.     A   King,  who  was  in  reality  ontj 
a  Roniiiu  general  Ix-itriii^  a  bnrbiiruu*  title,  reigned  over  madi 
of  Gaul   and    mucii  of  Central   Kuiope.     Wben   his  rane  wu 
supplnoted    by  another    in   its  kingship,  the    new    poirer  pA 
itself  decorated  with  the  old  Uoman  Imperial  style ;  and  wlieo 
at  length  a  third  dynasty  arose,  the  monnrchy  n»«>eiated  with  it 
gradually  developed  more  vigour  and  vitality  tbau  ajiy  otha 
politieal  institution  in   Kuri>{>ir,      From  tlie  accession  of  Ha^ 
Capet  to  the  French  Kevolutioa,  there  had  been  as  nearly  « 
possible  600  years.     During  all  this  time,  the  French  Kiijit) 
House  had  steadily  ttained  in  power.     It  had  we.-tried  ont  and 
beaten  back  the  victorious  armies  of  England.     It  had  einemd 
stronger  than  ever  from  the  n-ais  of  religion  which  had  himbM 
Rnglixh  kingship  in   the  dust,  dealing  it  a  blow  from  which 
it   never   thorouelily   rvcotered.     It    had    grown   in   strenf^ 
autliority,  and  splendour,  till  it  daxzled  all  eyes.    It  bad  beconc 
tbe  model  for  all  princes.     Nor  bad  its  government  and  id 
relation   to  its  subjects  struck  all  men   as  they  seem  to  ksie 
ttnick   Chesterfield.     Eleven   years    before  Chesterfield    wrotb 
David  Hume,  a  careful  obser^'cr  of  France,  bad  tbtu  writm 
in  1742,   'Though   all    kinds  of  government  be  improved  u 
modern  times,  yet  monarchi<;al  govcnimrnt  aecms  to  have  raailf 
the  greatest  advanci'  to  perfection.      It  may  now    be  affiraitrf 
of  civilised  monarchies,  what  was  formerly  said  of  republic* 
alone,  that  they  are  a  government  of  laws,  not  of  men.     Tbey 
are  found  susceptible   of  order,  method,  and  constancy.  Id  s 
snrprising  degree.     Property  is  there  secure ;   in<lastry  is  »■ 
couraged  ;  the  arts  flourish;  and  the  Prince  lives  among  hu 
subjects   like  a  father  among  his  children.'     And   Hume  ex- 
pressly adds  that  he  saw  more  '  sources  of  degeneracr '  in  &" 
governments  like  England  iban  in  France,  'the  most  petf<ci 
mcKlel  of  pure  monarchy.' " 

NeverthelesJt,  Hume  wag  unquestionably  wrong  in  his  eondih 
sion,  and  Cbesletfield  was  as  unquestionably  right    The  Ficach 

Erivileged  classes  might  conwivably  liare  foreseen  the  gral 
[evolution,  simply  because  it  bapjieiied.  The  time,  however, 
which  is  expended  In  wondeiing  at  their  blindnc^ss,  or  io 
pitying  it  with    an    air   of  superior  wisdom,  is  as  nearly  at 
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possible  wastcil.  Nest  to  what  s  modern  suliriaC  has  callcMl 
*  Hvpothelica" — the  science  of  that  which  might  have  happened 
but  did  not — there  is  no  more  unprofilable  study  than  the 
invt^sti lotion  of  the  i>r)ssibly  predictable,  which  was  never  pre- 
<lii:t(st.  [[  is  of  far  higher  advantage  to  noUi  the  mental  condi- 
tion i)f  the  French  upper  classes  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
fucts  in  history,  and  U>  ask  ourselves  whether  it  conveys  a 
caution  to  other  generations  than  theirs.  This  line  of  specula- 
tion Is  at  the  least  interesting.  We  loo,  who  belong  to  Western 
Europe  towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  live  under  a 
set  oi  institutions  which  all,  except  a  small  minority,  regard  as 
likely  to  be  perpetua!.  Nine  men  mit  of  ten,  snmc  hoping, 
Kume  fearing,  look  upntt  the  pipular  government  which,  ever 
widening  its  basis,has  spread  and  is  still  spreading  over  the  world, 
as  denlinetl  to  last  for  ever,  or,  if  it  change*  its  form,  to  change 
it  in  one  single  direction.  The  democratic  principle  has  gone 
forth  conc)Ucring  and  to  conquer,  and  its  gainsaycrs  are  few  and 
feeble.  Some  Catholics,  from  whose  minds  the  diplomacy  of 
th<s  present  Pope  has  not  banished  the  SyiUhus  of  the  Inst,  a 
IJairly  large  body  of  French  and  Spanish  Legitimists,  and  a  few 
nged  courtiers  in  the  small  circles  surrounding  exiled  German 
■imd  Italian  princes,  may  still  l)elieve  that  the  cloud  of  demo- 
cracy will  pass  away.  Their  hopes  may  be  as  vain  as  ibeir 
regrets  j  but  nevertheless  those  who  recollect  the  surprises, 
which  the  future  had  in  store  for  men  equally  confident  in  the 
perpeluily  of  the  present,  will  nsk  themselves  whetln-r  it  is 
really  true  that  the  expectation  of  virtual  permaneiic^  for 
governments  of  the  modern  type  rests  ujxiii  solid  grounds  of 
historical  experience  as  regards  the  jmxt,  and  of  rational  pro- 
bability as  regards  the  time  to  come.  We  will  endeavour  to 
examine  the  question  in  a  spirit  different  from  that  which 
animates  most  of  those  who  view  the  advent  of  democracy 
cither  with  enthusiasm  or  with  despair. 

Out  of  the  many  names  commonly  applied  to  the  political 
system  prevailing  or  tending  to  prevail  in  all  the  civilized 
portions  of  the  world,  we  have  chosen  'popular  government' 
as  the  name  which,  on  the  whole,  is  least  open  to  ohjection. 
But  what  we  are  witnessing  in  West  European  politics  is  not 
SO  much  the  establishment  of  a  definite  system,  as  the  continu- 
ance, at  varying  rotes,  of  a  process.  The  truth  Is  that,  within 
two  hundred  y<^nrs,  the  view  taken  of  government,  or  (as  the 
jurists  say)  of  the  relation  of  sovereign  to  subject,  of  political 
superior  to  political  inferior,  has  been  changing,  sometimes 
partially  and  slowly,  sometimes  generally  and  rapidly.     The 

I  character  of  this  cbang«  has  been  described  by  John  Stuart 
Mill 
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Mill  in  tlic  eniiy  png«s  of  his  '  Essay  on  Liberty,'  and  oior 
recently  by  Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  who  in  bis  •  Hislonr  of  the 
Criminal  Law  of  EokIsrcI  '  very  strikingly  oses  ibe  contrail 
between  the  old  and  the  new  view  of  government  to  illtutraie 
the  ditfcrcncc  between  two  Tiews  of  the  law  of  seditious  Ub«l. 
We  will  quote  the  latter  patsnge  as  less  coloured  than  iIk 
Inngusgv  ot  Mill  by  the  xpcvial  prefeninCM  of  ihc  writert— 

'  Two  difTcTt^ut  TiewB  may  bo  taken,'  aays  Sir  Jamea  Slepheii,  'of 
the  leliittKQ  botween  rolera  and  their  Babjecta.  If  tfao  nder  ii 
legardvd  nn  the  fiuperior  of  the  tiubject,  aa  b^iug  by  Ibo  iutut«  at  ]as 
positton  iiTceiimahly  wise  and  good,  the  rightful  rider  and 
the  whole  pojiulatioii,  it  must  necessarily  follovr  that  it  is 
ceneUFG  him  openly,  and,  oven  if  ho  is  mistaken,  his  mislakea  i 
bo  pointed  out  with  tho  utmoet  respect,  and  that,  vhotber  : 
or  not,  no  ecnsaro  should  he  cast  on  him  likely. or 
diminish  liis  authority.  If,  on  tbo  other  hand,  the  raler  ia  reg 
as  tbo  acont  and  eoirant,  and  iho  Eubjoct  ae  the  wise  aad 
ntutcr,  who  is  obliged  to  dclegnto  hiH  powor  to  the  so-caUed  nia 
iKomna,  bcinft  a  muttitH<le,  ho  r-annot  u«o  it  himself,  it  mast  hi 
oTtdenl  that  this  aoutinient  must  bo  rwot*cd.  Every  tDomber  of  tie 
public  nbo  eonsDrcs  tho  rider  fur  tbo  time  being  exereiscs  in  b 
own  jwirvoa  tho  right  which  lwlong»  to  tbo  wholo  of  which  he  fom 
a  part.     Ho  is  finding  fault  with  his  own  wmut.'  * 

The  States  of  Europe  arc  now  regulated  bj  political  imttito- 
ttons  answering  to  the  various  stages  of  ihe  traniitiun  from  the 
old  view,  thai '  ruWs  arc  pretumahly  wise  and  good,  the  tii^htfal 
rulers  and  guides  of  the  wholo  pnpulaijnn,'  to  (he  newer  viov, 
that '  the  ruW  is  the  agent  and  servant,  and  the  subjeet  the  titte 
and  good  master,  who  is  obliged  to  delegate  bis  power  to  lh«  so- 
called  ralcr  because,  being  a  mnltitude,  be  cannot  use  it  hirasdC* 
Russia  and  Turkey  are  the  only  European  Slat(^s  whieh  «•- 
pl<!te!y  r«jert  the  theory  that  governments  hold  their  powert  by 
deltgatiun  from  the  community,  the  word  *communiiy'  betnf 
somewhat  vaguely  uuderxiDod,  but  lending  more  and  moiv  to 
mean  at  least  the  whole  of  the  males  of  full  age  living  withio 
certain  territorial  limits.  This  theory,  which  is  known  on  the 
Continent  as  the  theory  of  national  soTcntignly,  has  been  fallj 
accepted  in  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Hollanil,  BelguUQ, 
(irreer,  and  the  Scandinavian  Slates,  in  Germany  it  lias  befsi 
repeatedly  re]>udiated  by  tin:  Kmpcror  and  his  powerful  Miniitn', 
but  it  is  to  a  very  great  extent  acted  upon.  England,  as  is  iw>t 
unusual  with  her,  stands  by  hentclf.  There  is  no  eonntty  h 
which  the  newer  view  of  goremmcnt  is  more  thoroughly  applied 
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to  practice,  but  almost  all  the  laogunge  of  tlic  Inw  and  conitl- 
lutiOQ  is  still  accummoilatcd  to  the  older  iili-nt  concerning  tlie 
relation  of  niler  and  subject. 

But,   although    no    such    inference    could   bu    drawn   from 
Knglish  legal  phraaeologj,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  modem 
ucipubir  gurernment  of  our  day  Is  of  purely  English  origin. 
\Viicn  it  came  into  existence,  there  were  Republics  in  Kumpe, 
but    tbey    exercised    no    moral    and    IlitU?    political    influence. 
Allbouj^h  in  point  of  fact    thej  were  most  of  them  strict  oH- 
{^rchioa,   they    ivt-re  rfgiinled    as    somewhat    plebeian    gorern- 
mcnts,  over  which  monarchies  look  rightful  precedence.     '  The 
Republics  in   Europe,'  writes  Hume  in  1742,  'arc  at  present 
lotvil  for  want  of  politeness.     The  good  manners  of  a  Swiss 
livtlixL-d  in   Holland  is  an  exprvssivn  for  rusticity  among  tbc 
''rencli.      The   Knglisb    in    some  d<^n»  fall   under  the  same 
sensure,  notwithstanding  their  ieaniing  and  genius.    And,  if  the 
I'cnetians  be  an  exception,  they  owe  it  p«rbaps  to  their  com- 
nunlcalion  with  other  Italians.'     If  a  man  then  called  himself 
>    Republican,   he  was  thinking   of  the  Athenian    or  Roman 
public,  one  for  a  while  in  a  certain  sense  a  democracy,  the 
from  first  to  last  an  aristocracy,  but  both  ruling  a  depeu- 
CDt   empire  with  the  utmost   severity.     In  reality,  the  new 
Tinciple    of   government    was   solely  cstablinliril   in   Knglnnd, 
'iiich    Hume  always  classes  with   Krpiihlics  rather  than  witli 
lunarchics.     ;\ftcr  tremendous  civil  >lruggles,  the  doctrine  that 
vcniments    wmts  the    community    was,   in    spirit   if  not    in 
ords,  affirmed  in  16iS!).     Gut  it  w.as  long  before  this  doctrino 
aa  either  fully  earned  out  by  the  nation  or  folly  accepted  by 
Its  mlers.     William   III.  was  merely  a  foreign  politician  and 
eneral,  who  submitted  to  life  eccentricities  of  his  subjects  for 
Ihe  sake  of  using  their  wealth  and  anns  in  fon'ign  war.     On 
is   {M>int  the  admissions  of  Macaiilay  are  curiously  in    bar- 
lony  with  the  view  of  William   taken   iu   the  instructions  of 
is    XIV.    to    his    diplomatisU    which    have    lately    been 
.ablished.     Anne  certainly  believed  in  her  own  qoasi-dirinc 
ight ;  and  George  I.  and  George  II.  were  hnmbler  kings  of  the 
me  type  as  William,  who  thought  that  the  pmper  and  hrgiti- 
late  form  of  government  was  to  be  found,  not  in  Kntfhuid,  but 
n  Hanover.     As  soon  as   Kngland  had  in  Georgt.-  111.  a  king 
iho  cared   more  for  Knglisb    politics  than  for  foreign  war,  he 
epudiated  the  doctrine  altogether;  nor  can  it  be  said  that  it 
ras  really  admitted  by  any  English  sovereign  until,  possibly,  the 
jpresent  reign.     But  even  when  the  horror  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion was  at  ita  highest,  the  politician,  who  would  hare  been  in 
{nuch  danger  of  prosecution  if  he  had  toaUwl  iK«  P«a^I*  «a  vV* 
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'sole  le^timatc  sourer  of  power,'  could  always  save  himioU  br 
driokin^;  to  '  ihr  principli^s  which  plncc<l  the  House  of  Huotit 
on  the  ihrotH!.'  Thi-M?  prin^^iplew  in  the  menjilimc  wm  mm 
luid  tnorf  brciiiitin^  the  iictual  rule  of  govcniincnl,  oiul, 
Grorgc  111.  di«J,  they  had  begun  their  viciwrious  toardi 
ILanipti. 

Popular  isovemmcnt,  aa  first  known  to  the  EnglUh,  bqrui* 
commaad  the  inlcr^-st  of  (he  Continent  throu|;h  the  ndmimm 
with  which  it  inspin-d  n  certain  set  of  French  thinkers,  tO' 
the   middle    of   lh«    last    century.     At   th«    outset,   it   wm  _ 
English  lihcTTty  which  attracted  ibetn,  hut    Knglish    irrclipM^ 
one  uf  the  most   fujeittve  phases  through   which    the   mini  <f 
a  portion  of  ibe  nation  ptissed,  but  one  which  so  struck  tk 
forei^  observer  that,  at  the  bej^nninf;  of  the  present  ceonin, 
we  find  Napoleon  Bonaparte  claiminji;  the  assistance  of  the  Po^ 
as    ri-fhtfully  his  liecnusc    he  was   the   enemy    of    the    Briti* 
raisbclicTur.     Cinidually    thr    educntnl    classes     of     Frstm,  tl 
whose  bxt  sat  the-  eduaited  class  of  all  Continental  coontna^ 
ouiia  to  interest  themselves  in  English  politlcnl    institutiaa i 
and  then  came   two  events,  one  of  which  g^reatly  encuurafot. 
while  the  other  in  the  end  greatly  discouraged,  the  tvndeocyat 
popular  (^rernment  to  dilTusc  itself.     The  first  of  them  wastbt 
foundation  of  the  United  Slates.     The  American  ConstitUtiiB 
is   distinctively    English  ;     this    might    he     proved     aloas,  a 
Mr.  Freeman    has  acutely  observed,  by  its  taking:   two  HaiMB, 
iastJ^   of  one,  or  three,  or  mnte,  as   the  normal  atructve  oi 
a  legislative  assembly.     It  is  in  fact  the  Knglish  Constituttai 
carefully  adapted  to  a  body  of  Englishmen  who  had   never  kJ 
much  to  do  with  an   hereditary  king  and   an    aristocracy  d 
birth,  and   who  had   determined  to  dispense  with  them  alli^ 
ge^her.      The   American  Hepuhtic  has  greatly    influenced 
favour  into  which  popular  government  grew.      It  dispron 
-once    universal    assumptions,  that    no  Kepuhlic    c^uld 
a   large   territory,  and  that   no  strictly  Kepuhlican  jrovenuncit 
coiUd  be  stable.     Uut  at  first  the  Republic  became  intemtiac 
for    other    reasons.     It    now    became    possible    for  Continenttl 
Europeans   to   admire  popular  government  without  submittilf 
to  the  somewhat  bitter  necessity  of  admiring  the    English,  wl 
till   lately  bad   been   the   most  unpopular  of  Euro[M-an  u.    '~ 
Frenchmen  in  particular,  who  had  helped  and  perhaps  ei 
thu  Americans  to  obtain  their  independence,  naturally  adminJ 
institutions   which    were    indirectly  (heir  own    creation ;   uA 
Frenchmen  who  had   not  served   in  the  American  war  saw  tV, 
American  freeman  rellected  in  Franklin,  who  pleased  the 
a(  Voltaire  because  he   believed   nothing,  and    the   scb< 


ousHAn  becnUBc  he  wore  a  Quaker  coat.  The  other  eveatr 
Toni;lv  influencing  the  lortuncs  of  popular  government,  w»9 
French  Rcvnlulion,  which  in  the  long  run  rendered  it  ntr 
»ject  of  hoTKir.  The  Frrm:h,  in  their  new  Constitutions, 
llown)  first  the  Eng^lish  and  then  the  Anipricnn  inodrl,  but  iir 
Dtli  CUM-*  with  large  departures  from  the  originals.  The  reiult 
both  cases  was  miserable  miscnrriage.  Poliiieul  liberty  took 
>n^  to  recover  from  the  discredit  into  which  it  had  been 
unpii^d  by  the"  Reign  of  Terror.  In  England,  detcst.ttion  of 
e  Revolution  did  not  cpnsr  to  influence  politics  till  1^30.; 
U(,  nbrnnil,  there  was  a  renctinn  tn  the  older  tjpc  of  popular 
ovcmment  in  1814  and  1815  ;  and  it  wnx  thought  poitaibic  to 
imbine  freedom  and  order  by  copying,  with  very  »ligbt  changes, 
le  Brilixli  Constitution.  From  a  longing  for  liberty,  combined 
t(h  a  loathing  of  the  French  experiments  in  it,  there  sprang 
le  state  of  opinion  in  which  the  constitutional  movements  of 
le  Continent  had  their  birth.  The  Hritish  political  model  was 
ollnwrd  by  l''ran«%  by  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  by  Holland  and 
telgium,  combined  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands;  aliit. 
Tier  a  long  interval,  by  Germany,  Itiily,  and  Austrin. 

The  principle  of  modern  popular  govern mcnt  was  thlia 
iffiruied  less  than  two  centurien  ago,  and  the  practical  applies- 
ton  of  that  principle  outside  these  islands  and  their  dependencies 
not  quite  a  century  old.  What  has  been  the  jKilitical  history 
>f  the  commonwealths  in  which  this  principle  has  been  rnrried 
ilit  in  various  degrees  ?  The  en(|uiry  i*  obviously  one  of  niucb 
mportnnce  and  interest ;  but,  though  the  material*  for  it  are 
easily  obtained,  and  indeed  are  to  a  larg<'  extent  within  the 
lji<;mory  of  living  men,  it  is  very  seldom  or  very  imperfectly 
prosecuted.  We  undertake  it  solely  with  the  view  of  nsccr- 
taining,  so  far  as  our  Rpnce  permits,  how  far  actual  espcrirncc 
conntrnnnces  the  common  assumption  of  our  day,  that  popular 
Ifovernmciil  1*  liki^ly  to  be  of  indefinitely  long  duration.  Wtr 
will  first  tukfi  France,  which  began  with  thi!  imitation  of  the 
'English,  and  has  ended  with  the  adoption  of  the  American 
model.  Since  the  intrixluction  of  political  freedom  into  France, 
the  existing  government,  nominally  clothed  with  all  the  powers 
of  ihc  State,  has  been  three  times  overturned  by  the  mob  of 
Paris,  in  1792,  In  1S3(*,  and  jn  JJ^IS.  It  has  been  three  times 
overthrown  liy  the  Army  ;  first  in  1797,  on  the  4th  of  September 
IH  Fructidor),  when  the  majority  of  the  Directors  with  the  help- 
of  the  soldiery  annulled  the  elections  of  forty*eight  departments, 
ftnd  deported  fifty-six  members  of  the  two  Assemblies,  con- 
demning siso  to  deportation  two  of  their  own  colleagues.  The 
■econd  military  revolution  was  effected  by  the  cider  Bonaparte 
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on  the  9lh  or  November  (18  Bnimnire)  1799  ;  aad  tltc  iiuTi 
by  tU(r  jouiigiT  HiinaparU-,  oil  DoWMnbcr  2nd,  1851.  Th«  Frro^ 
Ooreriiinent  lia«  al«>  been  tUr»  limes  dcstroywl  by  forrign  i*- 
ration,  in  ltjl4,  1815,  and  1870;  the  ioTasion  bnving  bnsia 
each  ca*c  proroked  by  French  sj^rfn^ssion,  cympatbizcd  in  by(k 
bulk  of  the  French  people.  Id  all,  putting  axtde  the  aaomalout 
period  from  1870  to  I8Ji3,  France,  since  sbi-  bejfan  her  putitksl 
experiraents,  hw  hod  forty-one  years  of  libwty  and  ihinT-fiw 
of  stern  dictnlontbip.  Hut  it  has  to  be  remembered,  and  it  it 
one  of  the  curiosities  of  this  period  of  history,  that  the  rlilo 
Bourbons,  who  in  practice  (rare  very  wide  room  to  potitial 
freedom,  did  not  expressly  admit  the  modern  ibror^-  of  popolai 
goremmeDl:  while  the  Ronapartes,  who  proclaimed  the  tliMn 
without  c[iialiri edition,  maint]iiiir>:l  in  practin^  a  rijiid  despottBn. 
Popular  govcrnmc^nt  was  iiitroducrd  into  Sjiaii)  just  when  t&r 
fortune  of  war  was  ihH;lariRg  itself  deeisively  in  favnar  iT 
Wellington  am)  the  Kuglish  army.  The  Extraordinary  CotVt 
sij:iied  at  Cadiz  a  Constitution,  since  then  famous  in  Spaai^ 
politics  as  the  Consiitution  of  1812,  which  proclaimed  in  iu 
first  article  that  sovcrei^ty  resided  in  the  nation.  Ftr- 
dinand  V'll.,  on  re-entering  Spain  from  France,  rt-pudiiMil 
this  Constitution,  denouncing  it  as  Jacobinical  ;  and  for  AM 
six  years  he  reigne*!  as  nbjolutely  as  any  of  bis  forefalhtn. 
Hut  in  1820,  General  Kit^go,  who  was  in  command  of  a  Isij' 
force  stationed  near  Cadix,  heailed  a  military  insurrectioa  n 
which  (he  mob  joined  ;  and  the  King  submitted  to  the  Coiub- 
tulion  of  1812.  In  1823  the  foreign  invader  appeared;  ik- 
French  armies  entered  Spain  at  the  in&li|;ntioD  of  the  Htif 
Alliance,  and  re-established  Ferdinand's  despotism,  which  huul 
till  bis  death.  Popular  government  was,  however,  reintnidiicd 
by  bis  widow  as  Regent  for  his  tinughler,  no  doubt  ka  tl« 
purpose  of  strengthening  Is.iWlla's  title  to  the  throne  afaioft 
her  uncle.  Dun  Carlos.  It  is  probably  nnneeessary  to  give  tk 
subsequent  political  history  of  Spain  in  any  detail.  Thaw 
are  some  places  in  South  America  where  the  people  dale 
not  from  the  ^reat  earthquakes,  but  from  the  years  in  w 
a  rare  intcrmis&ion,  there  is  no  earthquake  at  all.  On  the 
principle,  we  may  note  that,  during  the  nine  years  foil 
1845,  and  the  nine  \-cnrs  following  1857,  there  was  comparatft^ 
though  not  <»mplete,  freedom  from  military  insurrectioB  lO 
Spain.  As  to  the  residue  uf  her  {lolitical  history,  oor  calmlali'ic 
is  that,  hetwei^n  the  first  eslablishmenl  of  p-jpular  Rovcrnownl  in 
1812  and  ihe  accession  of  the  present  King,  there  have  Ii«a 
forty  military  risinfis  of  a  serious  nature,  in  most  of  whicb  tv 
mob  took  part.     Xine  tA  \.1iwa  were  ^rfeclly  succxjssfol,  eitbff 
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orerthrowini^  the  Conttilulion  for  tb«  time  beinjr,  or  revcr»in|^ 
tbe  principle  on  nhicfa  it  was  adiDuiistcTnl.  We  ncpil  lisrdl  v 
nj  that  both  tbe  Queen  Rcfreot,  CbrittiDH,  and  bcr  danglitftr 
IsnbttllB,  were  drircn  out  of  Spun  by  tbu  army  nr  tlic  llcttt, 
iFilfi  tb(^  hpip  of  itin  mob;  and  tlint  ihr  prt'SKiit  King,  Airuntu, 
was  pUi-vi]  un  lh«!  ibronr  by  a  mililiiry  pronunciamiento.  It  is 
S^D«nilly  ihoujsbt  ibat  be  owes  his  retention  of  it  since  1874  to 
statcsjnantbip  of  a  novel  kind.  As  soon  as  he  baa  assured 
bimielf  that  the  army  is  in  earnest,  be  cban^  his  Ministcn. 

The  real  beginning  of  popular  or  parliamentary  gorernroent 
in  Germany  and  the  Austrian  dominions,  other  than  Hnngary, 
oannol  Im^  plat-rd  rnrljcr  than  1&48.  The  jntemt  of  German 
politics  fruin  \^\ft  to  tliat  year  oonsists  in  the  complaints, 
ever  {E^roning  fuinlt^r,  of  the  Gennan  communities  who  sought  to 
compel  the  Princes  to  redeem  their  promises  of  constitutions 
made  during  the  War  of  Independence,  and  of  the  efTort*  of  the 
Princes  to  escape  or  evade  lleir  pledges.  Francis  the  Seeond 
expressed  (he  prevailing  feeling  in  his  own  way,  when  he  said  to 
ibe  Hungnrian  Diet,  *tnlus  mundiis  stultiiMt,  el  rult  haWre 
novas  omstiiutiiimts.'  With  inKignifieniit  cxot^ptions,  there 
werr  no  pnrliamrntary  institutions  in  Germany  till  the  King  of 
Frutsia  cuntxidiMl,  just  liefore  1818,  tlie  singular  form  of  constitu- 
tional government  which  did  not  survive  that  year.  Dot  as 
»oon  as  the  mob  of  Paris  had  torn  up  the  French  constitutional 
charter,  and  expelled  the  constitutional  King,  mobs,  with 
their  usual  arrnmpaniment  tbe  army,  began  to  inlliienrtT  German 
and  rrm  Austrian  politics.     National  Assi-mblirx,  on  the  French 

fattem,  were  called  together  at  IWtiti,  at  Vienna,  and  at 
rankfort.  All  of  them  were  dispersed  in  about  a  year,  and 
directly  or  indirectly  by  the  army.  The  more  recent  German 
and  Atistrian  constitutions  are  all  of  royal  origin.  Taking 
Europe  as  a  whole,  tbe  most  durablv  successful  experiments  in 
popular  government  have  been  made  either  in  small  States,  too 
weak  for  foreign  war,  such  as  llollaml  and  lU-lgium,  or  in 
countrie*,  Ukr  the  Srandinavian  States,  when;  there  was  an  oM 
tradition  of  politituil  freedom.  Tbe  ancient  Hungarian  consli- 
totion  has  been  too  much  affected  by  civil  war  for  any  assertion 
about  it  to  be  safe.  Portugal,  for  a  while  scarcely  less  troubled 
than  Spain  hy  military  insurredioD,  has  been  free  from  it  of 
late ;  and  Greece  has  hod  the  dynasty  of  ber  lungs  once  changed 
by  revolution. 

If  we  look  outside  Kunipe  and  beyond  the  circle  of  Hnlisli 
I  dependencies,  tlie  phenmnena  arc  much  llie  same.  The  civil 
I  war  of  1861-65,  io  the  United  States,  was  as  much  u  war  of 
i  revoLuuoa 
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rero]ution  as  the  wiir  of  1775-1782.  It  was  a  war  carried  im 
hy  lh<?  adheroQU  of  one  set  uf  priaciplrs  and  one  conatnKtioii  of 
the  constitution,  agaiu&t  tbc  atlhcrcntB  of  another  bod^  of  plia- 
<:iplrt  and  aDothcr  constilutional  doctrinr.  The  vipir  ict  atiifc 
in  tlic  forum  of  arms  had  been  on  the  wboln  the  view  faTound 
hy  the  majority  of  Aim^ricnn  judicial  and  jiiridicaJ  nulhorititi; 
whilt  the  iippi>i:[(!  view  IimI  in  itx  «uppiirt  that  '  higher  law' 
which  has  Ikhmi  «>  often  titc  wutt-hword  uf  revulution.  It  woolil 
be  abaurd,  hnwi^vi^r,  tu  Ui-iiy  tlte  relative  slubilily  of  the  Goran- 
ment  of  the  United  Slates,  which  is  a  political  fact  of  tbe  fitil 
importance  ;  but  the  inferences  which  might  be  drawn  from 
it  arc  much  weakened,  if  not  destrnj-od,  by  tlic  rcmatkalilr 
tptjctachi  furni»h(td  bj'  the  numerous  rrpuhlics  cct  up  from  tht 
Mexican  hordirr-linir  to  the  Stniti  of  ^ioj^llnn.  It  wonlil 
take  ntanj'  pa^-x  of  this  Keview  even  to  summarize  (lie 
wtiole  history  of  these  <;o[nuiuuilies.  There  have  been  enure 
periods  of  years  during  which  some  of  them  have  be«n  tlispoied 
between  the  multitude  and  the  military,  and  a^in  when  tyrutik 
as  brutal  as  Caligula  or  Commodus,  rrigncd  over  them,  like  ■ 
Roman  Bmperor  in  the  namo  of  the  Koinan  people.  It  mj 
be  enough  to  say  of  one  of  them,  Holivia,  which  bu  rec«n(lT 
been  heard  of  thniugh  her  part  in  the  war  un  Ibtr  Pacific  cout, 
that  out  of  fourteen  PreiidenU  uf  ihe  Itolivtan  Itcpuhlia  thtrtrtn 
have  died  asuisninalL-d  or  in  exile,*  There  is  one  partial  rxpb- 
naiion  of  the  inattention  of  l^nglish  and  European  politicians  to 
a  most  striking,  instructive,  and  onifonu  body  of  facts :  Sponisk— 
though,  next  to  English,  it  is  the  most  widely  diffused  lan^nagt 
of  the  civilintil  world — it  little  read  or  spolten  in  England. 
France,  or  Grrmaiiy.  There  are,  biiwrver,  other  theorici  W 
account  fur  thi!  universal  and  scan:ely  intermitted  political  coo- 
fusion  which  at  time*  has  reigned  in  all  Central  and  Sonlli 
America,  save  CbUi  and  the  Brazilian  Empire.  It  is  said  (lot 
the  people  are  to  a  great  extent  of  Indian  blood,  and  that  llier 
have  been  trained  in  Roman  Calholiritm.  Such  arguraeati 
would  lie  intelligible.  If  they  were  used  by  pcnons  who  msifl- 
tatned  that  a  highly  special  and  exceptional  political  rtluntina 
Is  essential  to  the  successful  practice  of  popular  govemmeflt: 
but  they  proceed  fmm  those  who  believe  that  there  is  at  leasts 
strong  presumption  in  favour  of  democratic  institulions  erm- 
where.  If  we  are  to  trust  with  '  self-govern  meat '  the  nativa  of 
India,  who  are  divided  into  religions  aiul  sects  each  of  whidi 
imposes  It  as  the  highest  of  duties  on  its  adherents  that  tbej 
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should  loathe  lh«  professors  of  every  other  fnitb,  it  ihouhl  at 
lenst  be  remembered  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  whatever 
clKe  it  may  bo,  is  a  ^At  school  of  etjaality. 

Wc  have  now  given  shortly  the  actual  history  of  popnlnr 
government  sine*-  it  wm  intnxtiiceil,  in  its  modern  shnpr,  into 
the  civilixeil  ivfuld.  We  state  the  fact*,  as  matter  neither  for 
OOO^jatulation  nor  for  lainentatioo,  but  simply  as  materials  for 
opinion.  It  is  manifest  that,  »o  f ar  as  ihey  go,  tht^y  do  little  lo 
BUpport  the  assumption,  that  popular  governiuent  has  an 
initio fitiitrly  long  future  before  it.  Experience  rather  tends  lo 
show  that  it  !«  characleriited  by  great  Iragility,  and  thnt,  sino- 
its  appcaraiiee,  all  fnrtns  of  government  have  bi^eomr  more 
insecure  than  they  were  befon-.  The  true  reason  why  the 
extremely  accessible  facts  which  we  have  noticed  are  so  seldom 
observed  and  put  togetUifr,  is  that  the  enthusiasts  for  popular 
government,  particularly  when  it  reposes  on  a  widr  basis  of 
sufTmge,  are  artuateil  by  much  the  same  spirit  as  the  Tiealotx  of 
Legitimitm.  They  assume  their  principle  to  hare  a  sanrtioii 
antecedent  to  fact.  It  is  not  thought  to  be  in  any  way  in- 
validated by  priicticat  violations  of  it,  which  merely  constitute 
so  many  sins  the  more  against  imprescriptible  righL  The 
convinced  partisans  of  democracy  care  little  for  instances  which 
show  democratic  governments  lo  be  unstable.  These  are  merely 
isolatpil  triumphs  of  the  principle  of  evil.  But  the  cnndusinn 
of  the  s»l)rr  stuilcnt  of  history  will  not  be  of  tlus  kind.  He 
will  rath<-r  note  it  as  a  fact,  to  be  considL-red  iu  the  most  serious 
spirit,  that,  since  the  century  during  which  the  Roman  Emperors 
were  at  the  mercy  of  the  Prietoriaa  soldiery,  there  has  been  no 
«uch  insecurity  of  government  as  the  world  bos  seen  since  rulers 
became  delrgates  of  the  community. 

Is  it  possible  lo  axKign  any  reasons  for  this  ungular  modern 
loss  of  political  equilibrium?  We  think  that  it  is  {M>ssihle  to  u 
certain  extent.  It  may  be  olnerrcil  that  two  separate  national 
sentiments  have  been  acting  on  Western  Europe  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century.  To  call  them  by  names  given 
to  them  by  those  who  dislike  them,  one  is  Imperialism  and  the 
other  is  Ka<!ieali)tin.  They  are  not  in  the  least  purely  British 
forms  of  opinion,  but  are  co>extensive  with  civilization.  Almoat 
all  men  in  our  day  are  anxious  that  their  country  should  be 
resperted  of  all  and  dependent  on  none,  that  it  should  enjoy 
greatness  and  perhaps  ascendency  ;  and  this  passion  for  national 
dignity  ha*  gime  band  in  hand  with  the  <lcsirc  of  the  many, 
ever  more  and  more  aaguiesccd  in  by  the  few,  to  hare  a  share 
of  political  power  under  the  name  of  liberty  and  to  govern  by 
mlers  who  are  their  delegates.    The  two  newest  and  most  atriklns, 
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of  political  crc«lionB  in  Europe,  the  Germnn  Kmpire  inA  tbr 
Italian  Kingdom,  arc  joint  prtNlucis  of  iliese  forces.  But  iuc 
tbe  firat  of  thc>c  utvettxl  olijects,  Imperial  rank,  great  annia 
and  fleets  are  tadispeiisable,  and  it  becomes  ever  more  a  ne- 
ce«ity  that  tbe  men  under  arms  abould  be  ncarlj-  co-extenuTe 
with  tbe  vrbolc  of  the  males  in  tbe  flower  of  life  It  bu 
to  be  scvn  bon-  far  great  armies  are  consistent  w!tb 
^remineiit  resting  on  a  wide  suffrage.  >i'i»  two  organ 
can  be  more  opposeil  to  one  nuolber,  than  an  aruiy  scienti 
disciplined  and  equipped,  and  a  nation  democruticallv  gu 
The  great  military  virtue  is  obcdieoee ;  the  great  mililarjr  lis 
is  slackness  in  obeying.  Il  is  forbidden  to  dei-I!ne  to  earn  am 
orders,  even  with  the  clearest  connctjon  of  their  inezpedlMcr. 
Hut  the  chief  deinorrntie.  right  is  tlie  right  to  oeiuiire  tuperion; 
public  opinion,  which  means  censure  as  well  as  praise,  is  ibr 
motive  force  of  democratic  tocielies.  The  maxims  of  the  ia» 
■jstems  flatl}'  contradict  one  another,  and  the  man  who  wmU 
loyallj  obey  both  6nds  his  moral  constitution  cut  into  tm 
halves.  It  has  been  found  by  recent  experience  that,  tbe  norr 
popular  tbe  civil  insttlutinnt,  the  hanler  it  is  to  keep  the  smi 
from  meddling  with  polities.  Military  insurrections  are  aiile 
by  officers,  but  not  before  every  soldier  has  discovered  that  llw 
■bare  of  power  which  belongs  to  him  as  a  unit  in  a  irgiBnii 
is  more  valuable  than  bis  fragment  of  power  as  s  unit  ia  i 
constituency.  Military  rerolts  are  of  universal  occurrence;  but 
far  the  largest  number  have  occurred  in  Spain  and  the  Spani^ 
speaking  countries.  There  hare  been  ingenious  esplanatiou of 
the  phenomenon ;  but  the  manifest  explanation  is  Habit.  Ad 
army  which  has  once  interfered  with  |>olitics  is  under  a  stn»t 
temptation  to  interfere  again.  It  is  a  far  easier  and  lar  dmr 
effective  way  of  causing  an  opinion  to  prevail,  than  going  tas 
ballot-bus,  ami  far  mure  profitable  to  the  leaders.  We  may  adii 
that,  violent  as  is  tbe  improbability  of  military  interference  in 
some  countries,  there  is  prul>abl>  ni>  (rountry  except  the  Uaitni 
States  in  which  the  Army  could  nol  control  the  goveramenl,  it 
it  were  of  one  mind  and  if  it  retained  its  military  mnterial. 

Popular  governments  hare  been  repeatedly  overturned  br  tfai 
Army  and  the  Mob  in  combination;  but  on  tbe  whole  Ae 
rioleut  destruction  of  these  governments  in  their  more  cstRmr 
forms  has  been  effected  by  the  Army,  while  in  their  more  modenv 
shapes  they  have  bad  tbe  Mob  for  their  principal  iittaihni  It 
IS  to  be  ohMTTVed  thai  in  recent  times  Mobs  have  fflaterisil> 
changed  both  their  character  and  their  method  of  ottai^  A 
-Mob  was  once  a  portion  of  society  in  a  state  of  dissotntioo,  s 
collectiun  u[  people  wbu  (t^t  the  time  had  broken  loose  from  dr 
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tiP4  wliicli  bind  aociptj  lo};pth«r.  It  may  have  had  a  vaf^ue 
pTrl>rrncir  for  some  politir<il  or  rclifftous  cause,  but  the  spirit 
which  animated  it  w«  mninlr  one  of  mitchirf,  or  of  disord«r, 
or  nf  pniiic  Hut  tnolm  huve  now  cc>mr  morn  an<I  mote  to  be 
the  organs  of  dcfiniti?  u]>!nio)ix.  Spnnish  mobs  bavtr  imjinrtiaJlj 
worn  all  colours;  but  the  French   inub  which  overthrew  tlie 

fovcmment  of  the  elder  Bourbons  in  18yO,  while  it  had  a 
ialinct  political  object  in  its  wish  to  defeat  tbe  aggressive 
tnrasarcs  of  thr  Kjn^,  hod  a  further  bias  towards  Ultra-Radi- 
calism  or  Kt-puhlicanixm,  which  showed  i«clf  strongly  in  the 
jnsurTCCtionary  movcuM^nt*  that  folIowMl  the  nccrstinn  of 
LonU  Philippe  to  the  Ihrontr.  The  inot>,  which  in  18-18  ovei^ 
tamed  the  government  of  tbe  younger  Gourbons,  aimed  at 
establishing  a  Republic,  but  it  hod  also  a  leaning  to  Socialism ; 
and  the  frightful  popular  insarrection  of  June,  1848,  was 
cotirrly  SiH'inlistic  At  prr-Hrnt,  whenever  in  Europe  there  is 
a  diiturhance  likir  ihoxc  crcntnl  hy  ihtr  nld  mnht,  it  it  in  the 
iatereM  of  the  partita*  which  style  them»clrct  Irrrconcileable,  and 
wbicb  refuse  to  submit  their  opinions  to  the  arbitration  of  any 
governments,  however  wide  be  the  popular  sufFrage  on  which 
they  are  based.  But  besides  their  character,  Mobs  have  changed 
their  armamont.  They  formerly  wrought  destruction  by  the 
undisciplined  force  of  sheer  numbers,  but  the  mob  of  Pari*,  the 
most  tuccestful  of  nil  mobs,  oweil  itx  succi-sit  to  the  Karricnde. 
It  has  now  loct  thiit  nilvantagp;  and  a  gtiiiemtion  is  coming  to 
maturity,  which  perhaps  will  never  have  learned  that  tbe  Paris  of 
to^ay  has  been  entirely  constructed  with  the  view  of  rendering  for 
ever  impossible  the  old  barricade  of  paving-stones  in  the  narrow 
streets  of  the  demolished  city.  Still  more  recently,  however, 
tbe  mob  has  obtained  new  arms.  During  the  latt  quarter  of  a 
century,  a  great  part,  perhn|M  the  gn-alcst  part,  of  the  inr«mtivc 
faculties  of  mankind  has  Ik-i^u  given  to  the  arts  of  de*truction  ; 
and  among  the  newly -discovered  modes  of  putting  an  end  to 
human  life  on  a  large  scale,  the  most  efleciive  and  terrible  is 
a  manipulation  of  explosive  compounds  quite  unknown  till  the 
other  day.  The  bomb  of  nilro>glycertne,  and  the  parcel  of 
dynamite,  arc  as  characteristic  nf  tlie  new  enemies  of  govcrn- 
jnent  as  thfir  Irreconriieublr  npinioiis. 

There  can  be  no  mure  fonnidable  symptom  of  our  lime,  and 
aone  mora  menacing  to  papular  govemroeni,  than  the  growth 
of  Irreconcileable  bodies  within  tbe  mass  of  the  population 
Church  and  State  arc  alike  convulsed  by  them  ;  but,  in  civil  life, 
IlTcconc  ilea  hies  arc  associations  of  men  who  hold  political 
opinions  as  men  once  held  religious  opinions.  They  cling  to 
(heir  creed  with  tho  same  intensity  of  belief,  ihc  Si%m«  \tfi,'«i,W\'v^ 
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friHn  iloubt,  ibe  snme  confident  expectation  of  bleescdnns  ta 
ctiine  (]uicklj',  whicb  characlerizpa  the  disciples  of  ta  iataa 
faitb.  They  are  doubtless  a  product  nf  dctnomtic  scDtincnl; 
they  haTP  bnrrowi^  from  it  il«  promiM-  of  a  new  and  good  tine 
at  hand,  but  thrv  insixt  on  the  inimcdiatt!  redemption  of  tfat 
pledge,  and  tht^  utterly  refuse  to  wait  until  a  popular  nujoritr 
gives  effect  to  ibeir  opinions.  \or  nould  the  vole  of  ssch  a 
majority  have  the  least  authority  with  them,  if  it  saactioDcd  an 
departure  from  (heir  principles.  It  is  possible  umI  indeed 
likely  that,  if  the  Russians  voted  by  «niver«I  suffrage  to- 
they  would  eonfirm  the  ImjM-rtal  authority  bv 
majorities  ;  hut  nut  a  bomb  nur  an  ounce  of  dynamite 
be  *[>aTLi]  to  the  reij^nin^  Emperor  by  the  Nihilists.  TT» 
Irreooncileables  are  of  course  at  feud  with  governments  of  tbr 
older  type,  but  these  governments  make  do  claim  to  tlirir 
support ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  arc  a  portion  of  the  gomninr, 
body  of  democratic  commonivealtlis,  and  from  this 
grouml  th(-y  are  able  to  inllid  deadly  injury  oa 
government.  There  is  in  reality  no  closer  analog 
between  these  infant  political  creeds  and  the  belli^rent 
which  are  constantly  springing  up  even  now  to  parts  of  At 
world — for  instance,  that  of  the  Tae^pings  in  China.  Erea  is 
our  own  country  we  may  observe  that  tbtf  earliest  political 
Irreconcileablct  were  religious  or  srmi-religtou»  zenlots.  SoA 
were  buih  the  Independent!!  and  the  Jacobites.  Cromwell,  via 
for  many  striking  reasons  might  have  been  a  |>er!i(mage  nf  a  mKi 
later  a^,  was  an  Irrcconcileable  at  the  head  of  uu  army  ;  ui 
wc  all  know  what  he  thought  of  the  Parliament  whicli  aatjii- 
paled  the  democratic  assemblies  of  our  day. 

Of  all  modem  IrrecoRcileables,  the  Nationalists  appear  to  b 
the  most  impracticable,  and  of  all  governments,  popular  govna- 
menis  seem  least  likely  to  cone  uith  them  su<:ccssfal1y.  N> 
body  can  say  exactly  what  Nationalism  is,  and  indeed  d« 
dangrrousne&s  of  the  theory  arises  from  its  vaeueocss.  It  stun 
full  of  the  seeds  of  future  civil  convulsion.  As  it  is  somctima 
put,  it  appears  to  assume  that  men  of  one  particular  race  aSa 
iniostice  if  tbey  are  placed  under  the  same  political  insuntwni 

with  men  of  another  race.     But  Race  is  <)uite  as  amb*     

term  as  Nationality.  The  earlier  pbilolugisis  had 
supposed  that  the  branches  of  mankind  spraking  bin 
tlie  tam4!  stix'k  w^re  somehow  connected  by  blood  ;  biit 
scholar  now  believes  that  this  is  more  than  approximatetv  ove, 
tot  conquest,  contact,  and  the  ascendency  of  a  pnrticalar  fitenis 
das*,  have  quite  as  mudi  to  do  with  community  of  laagnif* 
aa  common  detcettl.    ^oT«ov«t,  wnvta-l  of  the   conunanitiM 
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-1«tinin|;  thr  benefit  of  the  new  theory  arc  ccrtaial^'  not  enlltled 
to  iu  Tb<!  Iri»li  arc  an  extremely  mixed  race,  and  it  is  only  by 
iperversiun  of  Inngimgn  tlmt  tb*:  Italinns  can  be  cnllci]  a  race 
it  all.  Tlie  fad  is  liiat  any  pDTtiim  of  a  political  society, 
which  baa  had  a  sooiewliat  dinetent  hiitory  from  the  rt:%t  nf  the 
maitS)  can  take  advantage  of  lh«  theory  and  claim  indnpendnnce, 
ud  cmn  thus  threaten  the  entire  society  with  dismemberment. 
Where  myal  autlintity  survives  in  any  vigour,  it  can  to  a  cenain 
ftxtent  deal  with  tlii-sc  dMnaixj*.  Almost  all  the  civilised 
States  derive  their  mUtimal  unity  Iriim  common  siil>j<'c:tton,  past 
or  prowrnt,  to  n>yal  power ;  the  Americans  of  the  U'nitei) 
States,  for  example,  are  a  nation  because  they  once  obeyed  a 
king.  Hence  too  it  is  (hat  such  a  miscellany  of  races  as  tboiie 
trhich  make  up  the  AutlrihHungarian  Monarchy  can  be  held 
logetlier,  at  all  events  ttrmporarily,  by  the  authority  of  the 
Em  per  or- King.  Hut  democraciM  are  quite  paralysed  by  the 
pleaof  Xationality.  There  is  no  more  effective  iray  of  atlackiu]^ 
them  than  by  admitting;  the  right  of  the  majority  to  govern,  but 
ieoying  that  tbc  majority  so  entitled  is  the  particular  majority 
ivbich  claims  the  right. 

Tbc  difficulties  of  popular  government,  which  arise  from  the 
notlern  military  spirit  and  from  the  mmlcrn  growth  of  Irre- 
eoncileable  parlies,  could  not  perhaps  have  be<-n  determined 
irithout  actual  experience.  But  there  are  other  di/Iiculties 
irhicb  might  have  been  divined,  because  they  proceed  fiom  the 
inherent  nature  of  democracy.  In  atatiog  some  of  them,  we 
irill  endeavour  to  avoid  those  which  are  suggested  by  mere 
iialike  or  alann :  thoM-  which  we  proptue  to  s|<ecify  were  ia 
'eality  uotcil  more  than  two  centuries  ago  by  the  poirerrul 
intellect  of  Hobbes,  ind  it  will  be  seen  what  light  is  thrown 
>n  Bome  political  phenomena  of  our  day  by  his  searching 
inalysis. 

Political  liberty,  said    Hobbes,  is  political  ptjuer.      When  a 
nan    bums   to  be  fn^\    he    is    not  lunging  for  the    *  desolate 
oro  of  the  wild  ass  ; '  what  he  wants  is  a  share  of  political 
verumenl.      Ful,    in    wide    democracies,  political    power   is 
inced    into  morsels,  and  each  man's  portion  of  it    is    almost 
finitosimally  small.     One  of  the  first  results  of  this  political 
mminution  is  described  hy  Mr.  Justice  St»?plien  in  a  work" 
f  e«rlier  date  than  that  which  we  have  r|U(it4!d  above.     It  is 
lat  two  of  the  historical  watchwords  of  Democracy  exclude  one 
iher,  and  that,  where  there  is  political  Liberty,  there  can  be 
Equality. 
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'  The  man  vho  can  sweep  tI>o  gruittwt  nnmbttr  of  bagBcalc  irf* 
jxiliticnl  powor  into  one  hoap  will  govern  thu  rant.  Tbo  MmigHl 
mail  in  oii'^  form  or  anotfaur  will  alwaj'ii  ni]&  If  Ibe  govtOJOaait 
a.  military  aao,  tiw  ((unlitiua  whieli  iniilui  a  inan  a  great  sqUht 
makd  him  a  nitirr.  li  tliu  gciTeniineut  U  a  uonarebj,  tliQ  qi 
wtiicb  Icingx  Tslao  in  counMiIlorti,  lu  aduiiiidlralora,  io  generalB.  iriD 
giw  [Hxwur.  In  a  paw  detnooracy,  Ihn  ruling  men  will  bo  tho  m^ 
]iim«rs  ftuil  tbt'ir  fricndB ;  but  tbuy  nill  be  no  more  cm  an  oqwli^ 
witli  llio  puoiitu  tbao  soldiers  or  Ministers  of  State  an  on  an  «^iulilT 
witli  tlie  fiubjoctn  of  a  Honorchy.  ...  In  soiao  agc«,  a  powtdia 
cbaiactcr,  in  otbcrs  cunning,  in  otbore  poir«r  of  trannactin^  bnoiiMi, 
in  otbers  cloqnenco,  iu  others  a  good  hold  npon  cominonplaec*  and  a 
fitcility  in  applying  tiiom  to  practical  purpoKot,  will  mabia  a  naa  U 
climb  on  hin  tidgbbours'  ahouldcra  and  direct  tbcm  tlii*  w«j  or  Hoi; 
but  iindur  all  ciruutnNtniicvii  tho  nak  and  lilu  nru  dirvctc^l  bjr  Uadon 
of  one  kind  or  another  who  g<:t  the  otJinmoml  of  tbcir  ooUadin 
foRX-.' 

TlMire  is  no  doubt  tU»t,  in  popular  g4>rernincnts  realin^tHlS 
wide  xulfntKe,  ritlier  without  an  army  or  having;  little  naao*  W 
fear  iI,  (he  leader,  whether  or  not  he  be  cunning,  iir  eloqonit, 
or  well  provided  willi  oommon-placr*,  will  be  the  W'ire-pnilci. 
The  procesa  of  cuttin<>  up  piilitical  power  into  petty  inffomM 
baa  in  him  iu  most  remarkable  product.  Tbc  morsels  ofpovcr 
arc  so  small  that  men,  if  left  to  tbemsclvrs,  would  not  cart  la 
cinpio}-  thvm.  In  England,  (hey  would  be  largely  sold,  if  ibr 
law  permitted  it;  in  the  Unile<l  Slates,  they  anuextrnstvelyKild 
ill  spite  of  the  law ;  and  in  Fntnirn,  and  to  a  less  extent  la 
England,  the  number  of  'abstention*'  shows  the  small  raloe 
attributed  to  rotes.  But  the  political  chijf'onitier  who  collceU 
and  utilizes  the  fragments  is  the  Wire-puller.  We  tbiiA. 
liowcrcT,  that  it  is  too  mueh  the  habit  in  this  country  to  describe 
him  as  a  mere  organiser,  contriver,  and  manager.  The  particmltr 
mechauiim  whieb  he  constructs  is  no  doubt  of  much  impurtaoce. 
It  has  been  very  truly  observed,  tliat  the  roechanism  recoup 
erected  in  this  country  has  a  dose  resemblance  to  the  system  of 
the  Wcslcyan  Methodists ;  one  svateiii,  however,  exists  for  the 
purpose!  of  keeping  the  spirit  of  Grace  a-Same,  the  other  (<* 
maintaining  the  sp!ri(  of  Parly  at  a  white  beat.  The  Win- 
puller  is  not  intelligible  unless  we  take  into  account  one  of  tba 
strongest  forces  acting  on  human  nature — Parly  feeling.  Party 
feeling  is  probably  far^inorc  a  siirvivnl  of  the  primitive  conbainv 
nesB  of  mankind  than  n  conitnguence  of  conscions  inlcUectnil 
diflcrenccs  between  man  and  man.  It  is  essentially  the 
sentiment  which  in  certain  slates  of  »aciety  leads  to  civil,  iBta- 
tribal,  or  international  war;  and  it  is  as  universal  as  buinaait^ 
It  is  better  studied  in  its  more  irrational  manifestations  than  m 
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those  lo  whidi  wc  atv  acciutiitned.  Il  is  xaiil  thftl  Aottralian 
sava|^  will  Iraiel  liulf  over  tltc  AuMralian  0>nlini-nt  lit  tnkr  in 
*  ligtii  lh«  side  of  combataDU  who  wear  the  siunc  TotPtn  ns 
thcBuclvps.  Two  Irish  bctions  who  broke  one  another's  heads 
orer  tho  whole  island  arc  said  to  have  originated  in  a  qtianel 
about  the  colour  of  a  cow.  In  SoiitheTH  India,  n  wiies  of 
dangeruux  rioti  niv  ninttantlj-  arising  thn)ugh  the  rivmlrj  of 
parties  whi>  know  mi  more  cif  one  nnotfaer  thnn  tliat  aome 
of  ihcm  belong  to  the  purtj  of  (he  ri^ht<band  and  others  lo  that 
of  the  left-hand.  Onoe  a  ^ear,  Urj^c  nuinbers  of  English  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  who  hav«  no  serious  reason  for  preferring  one 
Univeixiljlo  the  other,  wear  dark  or  light-blue  colours  to  signify 
foot\  wishes  fur  the  stic-cest  of  Oxford  or  Cnmbridgc  En  a  cricket- 
match  or  boal'race.  Party  diflfTeiict-s,  properly  so-called,  arc 
supposed  to  indicate  intellectual,  or  moral,  or  historical 
pretcrrnces;  but  these  go  a  rerv  little  way  down  into  the 
population,  and  by  the  bulk  of  partizons  they  arc  hardly  uoder- 
stuod  and  soon  forgotten.  'Guclf  *  and  '  Ghibelline'  had  once  a 
meaning,  but  men  were  under  perpetual  bmishment  from  their 
native  limd  for  Iwlonging  lo  one  or  other  of  these  parties  long 
after  nulmdy  knew  in  wlint  the  difTen'noc  consistct).  Sumo 
men  are  ToriiMi  or  Whig*  by  conviction  ;  hut  thousands  upoa 
thousands  of  electors  rote  simply  for  yellow,  blue,  or  purple, 
caught  at  most  by  the  appeals  of  some  popular  orator. 

It  is  throDgfa  this  grcAt  natural  tendency  to  tako  Btdoa  that 
the  Wiropuller  works.  Without  it  he  would  be  powerless.  His 
business  is  to  fan  its  (lame  ;  to  keep  it  eonttantly  a<;ting  upon 
the  man  who  lias  once  <l(-clured  himtelf  a  parlizoii ;  to  make 
escape  from  it  diQicult  and  diilastoful.  His  art  is  that  of  the 
^Nonconformist  preacher,  who  gave  importance  to  a  body  of 
CODiiRonplacc  religionists  by  persuading  them  to  wear  a 
uniform  and  take  a  military  title,  or  of  the  man  who  made  the 
success  of  a  Tcmper.ince  Society  by  prevailing  on  its  mcmliers 
to  wear  always  and  o|M-nly  a  blue  ribbon.  In  the  long  nin, 
these  contrivances  cannot  be  confined  to  any  one  |)ar(y,  and 
their  eSects  on  all  |>arties  and  their  leaders  and  on  the  whole 
raliog  democracy  must  be  in  the  highest  degree  serioas  and 
lasting.  The  first  of  these  ciTccts  will  be,  we  think,  lo  make 
■II  parties  rery  like  one  another,  and  indeed  in  the  end  almost 
tDdistinguishable,  however  leaders  may  quarrel  and  partixan 
hate  pariizan.  In  the  next  [>lace,  each  party  will  probably 
become  more  and  more  homogeneous;  and  ihe  opinions  it 
profp-sses,  and  the  policy  which  is  (he  onicomc  of  those  opinions, 
will  less  and  less  reflect  the  individual  mind  of  any  leader,  but 
only  tlie  ideas  which  seem  tn  that  miitd  to  be  most  likely  to  win 
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favour  wUh  ttie  greatest  number  of  supporters.  lastly,  tite  *iiv- 
polHng  system,  when  fully  dcvdopccl,  will  infallibly  lead  to  tbe 
constant  rnlargement  of  the  area  of  mfTraige.  What  i»  called 
unircrxal  sufTraj^  bas  greatly  declined  in  tb«  »limatioa,  notoaly 
<rfpbiIo(i>pUi?n  wlio  follow  Hentlium,  but  of  thei  priori  ihcomti 
who  tutumed  thai  it  waa  tbc  inseparable  accompMiitnent  of  a 
Republic,  but  wbo  found  that  in  practice  it  was  ihi-  iialunti  baiit 
of  a  tyranny.  Bui  extensions  of  the  suffrage,  thuugb  no  lonfR 
bclicYCtI  to  be  good  in  themselves,  have  now  n  jM-rmanent  plaor 
in  the  armoury  ofparticK,  and  am  tu^^  (u  be  a  favourite  wraiMB 
of  till"  Wire-puller.  The  Athenian  slalesmeo  who,  worsted  u>a 
(jUaTTel  of  ari>tiicriilic  cliques,  '  took  the  people  into  paitwmhip,' 
have  a  close  parallel  in  the  modern  politicians  wbo  intiudacc 
household  sufFra'^e  into  towns  to  'dub'  one  side,  and  inta 
counties  to  '  disb  '  the  other. 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  competition  of  Parties,  stimalattd 
to  the  utmost  by  the  moflem  contrivant^es  of  tbe  VVire-pallcr,  to 
have  produced  an  electoral  system  under  which  ercry  arfolt 
male  hu*  a  vote,  anil  perhaps  every  adult  female.  Lrt  ni 
assume  that  the  new  roachiuery  has  extracted  a  vote  from  ereir 
ono  of  these  electors.  How  is  tbe  result  to  be  expressed?  It 
is,  that  tbe  average  opinion  of  a  great  multitude  bas  been 
obtained,  and  that  this  average  opinion  becomes  the  basis  ud 
standani  of  all  government  and  law.  There  is  hardly  soj 
experience  of  ihi-  way  in  which  sucb  a  system  would  wofki 
except  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  believe  that  history  bcgiD 
since  their  own  birtb.  The  universal  suffrage  of  white  tnaks 
in  tbe  United  Slates  is  about  fifty  rears  old  ;  that  of  white  aOJ 
black  is  less  than  twenty.  The  French  threw  away  uninnd 
suffrage  after  the  Reign  of  Terror;  it  was  twice  rerired  in 
France^  that  the  Napoleonic  tyranny  might  be  founded  on  t>; 
and  it  was  introduced  into  Germany,  that  the  personal  jioweraf 
Prince  Bismarck  might  he  confirmed.  But  one  of  the  siranfcfl 
of  vulgar  ideas  is  that  a  very  wide  sulTra)^  could  or  wodd 
promote  progress,  new  ideas,  new  diBCov<'rifS  and  in*** 
new  arts  of  life.  Such  a  sulTrage  is  commonly  associated 
Itadicalism ;  and  no  doubt  amid  its  most  cvrtuin  effects  wmM 
be  tlie  extensive  destrucrtion  of  existing  institutions ;  but 
chances  are  that,  in  the  long  ruu,  it  would  produce  a  mi*chii 
form  of  Conservatism,  and  drug  society  with  a  potion  com; 
with  which  Iildonine  would  be  a  salutary  draught.  Fi 
what  end,  towards  what  ideal  state,  is  the  proross  of  stam_ 
upon  law  the  average  opinion  of  an  entire  community  dirvcttd? 
The  end  arrived  at  is  identical  with  tliat  of  the  Roman  Catboljc 
Church,  which  attrihule*  a  similar  sacredness  to  the  arets^ 
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opinion  of  the  ChmtUn  world.  *  Quod  semper,  quod  ubique, 
qnod  ab  omnibus,*  was  tb«  canon  of  Vincent  of  Lerins.  *  Securus 
judical  orbis  tpTTariun,'  wcrp  ibo  words  wbieh  raojS;  in  the  ears 
of  Newman  and  produced  such  marvrllout  cfTocts  on  bim.  But 
did  any  onr  in  his  senses  ever  suppose  that  these  were  maxims 
of  progress?  The  principles  of  leglsliition  iit  which  they  point 
would  prububl^'  put  an  end  lo  all  KOcial  nnd  political  nctivittrt, 
and  arrest  everjtbin;;  which  has  ever  been  associated  with 
Liberalism.  A  moment's  reilection  will  satisfy  any  couipetently 
instructed  person  ifast  tbis  is  not  too  broad  a  proposition.  Let 
him  turn  over  in  hts  mind  the  great  epochs  of  scientilic 
invention  mid  social  change  liiiring  the  last  two  centuries,  and 
consider  what  would  liave  ocirurred  if  universal  sulTragi-  h»d 
been  established  at  any  one  of  thein.  Universal  suffrage,  which 
to-day  excludes  Free  Trade  from  tbe  United  States,  would 
certaudr  bave  prohibited  tbe  tpinning-jenny  and  the  power- 
loom.  It  would  certainly  have  forbidden  the  threshing-machine. 
It  would  have  prevented  the  wioption  of  tlic  Cin-gorinn  Calendar ; 
and  it  would  have  restored  the  Smarts.  It  wituld  hare  prn- 
scribed  the  Roman  Catholics  with  the  moh  which  bumnl  Lord 
Mansfield's  house  and  library  in  171)0,  and  it  would  have  pro* 
scribed  the  Dissenters  with  the  mob  which  burned  Dr.  Priestley's 
bouse  and  library  in  1791. 

There  are  possibly  many  persons  who,  without  denying  theac 
CODolusions  in  the  past,  tacitly  assume  that  no  suc^h  mistakes 
will  be  committed  in  the  future,  because  the  community  is 
sirvaily  too  enlightened  for  them,  and  will  become  more 
enlightened  through  popular  education.  But  without  question- 
ing the  advantages  of  popular  education  under  certain  aspects, 
its  manifest  tendency  is  to  diflfusc  popular  commonplaces,  to 
baton  thorn  on  the  mind  at  the  time  when  it  is  most  easily 
impressed,  and  thus  to  stereotype  averiigc  opinion.  It  is  of 
course  possible  that  universal  suffrage  would  not  now  force  on 
goveninieals  the  same  legislation  which  it  would  infallihty 
have  dictated  a  hundred  years  ago;  but  then  we  are  necessarily 
ignorant  what  genns  of  social  and  material  improvement  there 
may  be  in  the  womb  of  time,  and  how  far  they  may  conflict 
with  the  p«)pular  prejudice  which  hereafter  will  be  omni|M>tent. 
Tbt-re  is  in  fact  just  enough  evidence  to  show  that  even  now 
there  is  a  marked  antagonism  between  democratic  opinion  and 
scientific  truth  as  applied  to  human  societies.  The  centr.il  seal 
in  all  Political  Economy  was  from  the  first  occupictl  by  the 
theory  of  Population.  'Fbis  theory  has  now  been  geneialixi-cl 
by  Mr.  Darwin  and  his  followers,  and,  slated  as  the  principle 
of  the  survival  of  the  fitiesl,  it  has  become  the  central  truth 
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of  all  bioloftical  science.  Yet  it  is  evideatl;  disliked  br  the 
inuUitiHle,  and  tbmst  into  the  bac-k^mund  by  those  whotn 
the  nitiltimtlc  pcnnlts  to  lead  it.  It  bos  long  been  tntmsctj 
DDpopulsr  in  France  and  the  Unites)  Stntes ;  nnd,  unong  ov 
selves,  proposals  for  recognizing  it  througti  the  ivlief  of  distress 
by  emignition  nn?  visiblv  In-lDg  *uppln^ti^d  b^  schemes  founded 
on  the  astuiDptioQ  thul,  ibrougli  legislutire  esperimonls  oa 
aocictj,  a  jfivcn  space  of  land  mav  always  be  matle  to  sapport 
in  comfoit  the  population  which  from  historical  causes  ba 
come  to  be  settled  on  it. 

It  is  perhaps  1io|>ik1  that  this  opposition  between  dcmona^ 
bikI  science,  whi<rh  certainl^v  <l«cs  not  promise  much  for  thie 
longevity'  of  popular  governuienl,  mar  be  neutralized  by  the 
ascendency  of  instructed  leaders.  Possibly  the  propositioa 
would  not  be  very  unsafe,  that  he  who  calls  himself  a  Iricnd  cl 
damocracy  because  he  believes  that  it  will  be  always  under  wise 
gaidanoc  is  in  rv'ality,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  an  enemy  oT 
democracy.  Hut  at  all  events  the  signs  of  our  time  are  dm 
at  all  of  favourable  augury  for  tlie  future  direction  of  gmt 
multitude*  by  stalesnien  wiser  than  themselves.  The  rela* 
tion  of  political  leaders  to  giolitical  followers  seems  to  us  to  br 
undergoing  a  twofold  change.  The  leaders  may  be  as  abit 
and  eloquent  as  ever,  and  some  of  them  certainly  appear  to  ban 
an  unpreccdentedly  'good  hold  upon  commonplaces  and  s 
facility  in  applying  them;'  but  they  arc  manifestly  listsntag 
nervously  at  one  end  of  a  s|i<-aking-tube  which  receives  at  t^ 
other  end  tbe  suggestions  of  a  lower  intelligence.  On  the  otfaet 
hand,  the  followers,  who  are  really  the  rulers,  are  manifestly 
becoming  impatient  of  the  hesitations  of  their  nominal  cbieb  ana 
the  wrangling  of  their  representatives.  We  arc  desirous  of 
keeping  aloof  from  questions  tlispuieil  between  the  two  great 
Knglish  [MTlies  ;  but  it  certainly  seems  to  us  that  all  ovtt 
Coatioental  Huro|ie,  and  to  some  extent  in  tlie  United  StalMi 
parliamentary  debates  are  becoming  ever  more  formal  and 
perfunctory,  they  are  more  and  more  liable  to  being  peren)]^ 
torily  cut  short,  and  the  true  springs  of  policy  an>  more  aM 
mure  limited  to  clubs  and  associations  deep  below  the  level  at 
the  highest  education  and  experienee.  There  is  one  State  or 
group  of  States,  to  whose  political  condition  we  invite  particalaf 
attention.  This  is  Switzerlanil,  a  country  to  wbicb  tbe  stodeat 
of  polilics  may  always  look  with  advantage  for  tbe  latest  forms 
and  results  of  democratic  ex|)eriment.  About  forty  years  ago, 
just  when  Mr.  Grote  was  girinR  to  the  world  tbe  earliest 
volumes  of  his  '  History  of  Greece,'  he  published  '  Seven  Letten 
on   the   Ueeent    Politics  of  Switscilaod,'  explaining  that  bi* 
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int^KSt  in  the  Swics  Cantons  aiow  from  Ifaeir  pniscntmg 
*  a  certnin  analogy  nonhrrc  cIm  to  bo  fnund  in  Europe'  ut  the 
ancient  Ciicrk  Stjttcs.  \uir,  if  Grotc  hiul  one  object  more  tlian 
another  nt  heart  in  writing  his  History,  it  was  la  show,  hy  the 
cxampl<^  of  the  Athenian  (lumocracj,  that  wide  popular  govtm- 
ments,  no  (at  from  nti^riting  the  rej>roaeli  of  ficklcoess,  UV 
somrtiincs  character iwd  by  the  utmott  tenacity  of  nitachmmt, 
and  will  follow  the  counsels  of  a  wise  leader,  Uk«  Fi-ricles,  at 
the  coat  of  ao^'  amount  of  sufTcrinfr,  and  may  even  be  led  hy  an 
nowise  leader,  like  Nicias,  to  the  rery  vcrffc  of  destruction. 
But  be  had  the  acutcness  to  discern  in  Switzerland  the  par- 
ticular democratic  institution,  which  was  likely  to  tempt 
democracies  into  dispensing  with  prudent  and  independent 
direction.  He  speaki  with  the  strongest  disapproval  of  a  pro- 
vision in  the  CunstUtution  of  Lucerne,  hy  which  all  laws,  passed 
by  the  Legislative  Council,  were  to  be  submitted  for  veto  or 
sanction  to  the  rote  of  the  people  throughout  the  Canton.  This 
was  originally  a  contrivance  of  the  ultra-Catholic  party,  and 
was  intended  to  ncntralizc  the  opinions  of  the  Liberal  Catholics, 
bv  brin)>ing  to  bear  on  them  (he  average  opinion  of  the  whole 
Cantonal  population.  A  year  after  Mr.  Cirole  bad  publiiihcd  his 
'Seven  Letters,'  the  l-Vench  Revolution  of  181$  occurred,  and, 
three  years  later,  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  democratic 
iDStilutions  established  by  the  French  National  Assembly  was 
consecrated  by  the  very  method  of  voting  which  bo  had  coa- 
dcmnnl,  under  the  name  of  the  Plebiscite.  The  arguments  of 
the  I'lL-uch  Liberal  party  against  the  PIclmcite,  during  the 
twenty  years  of  stern  despoti»m  wliicli  it  L-ntuile<)  upon  France, 
have  always  appeared  to  im  to  h(-  arguments  in  reality  against 
the  very  princijile  of  democracy.  After  the  misfortunes  of 
1S70,  the  Bonapartcs  and  the  Plebiscite  were  alike  involved  iu 
the  deepest  unpopularity  ;  but  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt 
that  flambctta,  by  hi*  agiuiion  for  the  tcrutin  de  Utie,  was 
attempting  to  recover  as  much  as  he  could  of  the  plebiscitary 
system  of  voting.  Meantime,  it  htis  become,  in  various  shnpeis 
one  of  the  must  chamrteristic  of  Swiss  institutions.  Article  120 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  runs  :  *  Lorsquc  cinquante  millc 
citoycns  Suissra  ayant  droit  de  voter  deroandent  la  revision,  la 
question  de  savoir  si  la  Constitution  Fedcrale  doit  otre  rcvisoe 
est  soumise  ii  la  votatiou  du  peuple  Suisse,  par  oui  ou  par  non.' 
This  provision  that,  when  a  certain  number  of  thousands  of 
voters  demand  a  particular  measure,  it  slmll  be  forthwith  put 
to  the  vtitc  of  the  whole  country,  seems  to  us  to  have  a  consider- 
able future  before  it  in  d<rmiM-ratically  governed  societies. 
When  Mr.  Laboucbcrc  told  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  last 
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Session  of  Parliament  that  the  people  wrre  tiral  of  the  delofc 
of  deb»t«,  and  wouM  aoin«  day  substitute  for  it  Ibe  direct 
consultAtion  of  the  conititucncies,  he  had  more  I'arta  to  uppoit 
his  opinion  th.tn  hit  nuililorx  wrm  perhaps  awair-  i)f. 

Here  then  we  have  one  gre.it  inheienl  infinnily  of  pnpulu 
^vemments,  iiii  infirm ity  tied uei hie  fnini  the  principle  of  Hubbec, 
that  liberty  is  power  cut  into  fragments.  Popular  governuienl* 
can  only  be  worked  by  a  process  which  incidentally  entails  the 
further  sabdtvlsion  of  the  morwl)  of  politic&l  power ;  and  thiu 
the  tendency  of  these  governrnents,  as  they  widen  llutir  electora] 
haaix,  is  towards  n  dead  level  of  com  m  nil  pi  ace  opinion,  which 
iher  are  furced  to  ndopt  as  the  standard  of  legislalion  and 
policy.  The  evils  likely  to  be  thus  produced  axe  rather  thoie 
rulgaily  associated  wilh  Ultra -Conservatism  than  (hose  of 
Ultra-Radicalism.  So  far  indeed  aa  the  human  race  has  experi- 
ence, it  is  not  by  political  societies  in  any  way  rcscmblinf: 
those  now  called  democracies  that  human  improvem<'nt  has 
been  curried  on.  History,  said  Strauss — and,  uousidering  hit 
actual  part  in  life,  this  is  perhaps  the  Inst  opinion  which  might 
have  been  enpecled  from  him — History  is  a  sound  aristocnU. 
There  may  be  oligarchies  close  enoUf;b  and  jealous  enough  to 
Stifle  thought  as  completely  as  an  Oriental  despot  who  is  at  the 
same  lime  the  pontiJi  of  a  religion ;  but  the  progress  of  man* 
kind  has  hitherto  been  effected  by  tin-  rise  and  fall  of  arutc^ 
Crocies,  by  the  formation  of  one  aristueracy  within  another,  «c 
by  the  sucreasion  of  one  aristocracy  (o  another.  There  haw 
been  so-called  democracies,  which  have  rendered  services  beyond 
price  to  civilization,  but  they  were  only  peculiar  forms  uj 
sristocracy.  The  chort-Iivcd  Athenian  democracy,  under  who« 
■belter  art,  science,  and  philosophy  shot  so  wonderfully 
upwards,  was  only  an  arislocmcy  which  rose  on  the  ruins  oC 
one  much  narniwer.  The  splendour  which  attracted  tbr 
original  genius  of  the  then  civilized  world  to  Athens  wa* 
piYiridcd  by  the  severe  taxation  of  a  thousand  lubjccl  cities; 
and  the  skdlcd  labourers  who  worked  under  Phtdias,  oihI  nha 
built  the  i'atthcnon,  were  slaves. 

The  infimuiies  of  popular  goremmeni,  which  consist  in  >U 
occasional  waniun  destrucliveness,  have  been  frequently  dwdi 
upon  and  reouire  less  attention  from  us.  In  the  lung  run,  ibr 
most  interesting  question  which  they  suggest  is,  to  what  socisl 
results  does  the  progressive  overthrow  ol  existing  institurinns 
pruiniH-  to  conduct  mankind?  We  will  ngato  quote  Mr.  La- 
bouchere,  who  is  not  the  less  instructive  becau«c  he  may 
perhaps  be  suspected  of  taking  a  certain  malicious  ph^sure  h 
stating  roundly  what  many  persons  who  employ  the  same  poli- 
tics! 
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tical  watchwords  as  himsplf  nrc  rcludast  (o  saj  jn  pabltr, 
and  possibly  shrink  from  (ultniiltng  lo  ihemsclt'os  in  their 
own  minds. 

'  Democrats  are  told  that  tbe;  are  dceamera,  and  why  ?  Beeaose 
tiio;  assert  that,  if  power  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  tke  nuuiy,  tlia 
many  will  eiorcise  it  for  their  own  benefit.  Is  it  not  a  alill  wilder 
dretun  to  suppoeo  thnt  the  many  will  in  futnre  possoss  power,  and  DM 
il  not  to  sccoro  what  tbcy  conxidcr  to  be  thoir  inlercsM,  bnt  to  Bern 
tboeo  of  othcrH?  ...  Is  it  imamned  that  artizans  in  onr  groat 
loaniifnctnring  towns  arc  ho  Mitisfl«d  witb  their  present  position  that 
thry  will  hnrry  In  tho  pnllii,  to  roaster  their  votes  in  favour  of 
a  iiy«l4.-m  which  divides  na  aocinlly,  polititiully,  and  economically, 
into  ohiMUit,  and  phuMtM  tbitin  at  tbo  bottom  with  hardly  a  potwibility 
of  titiuu  ?  .  .  .  Is  tlio  tot  (of  tlu!  ogriouUnral  lalxiurur)  ko  hnjipy  a 
OiM  that  he  will  humbly  and  cbeurfully  affix  hia  eroM  to  tbc  cuiiiu  of 
thA  man  vho  tella  him  that  it  oon  never  be  changed  fur  tbc-  butter  ? 
.  .  .  We  know  ibat  artixans  and  agricultural  labootero  will  ujiprnacli 
tlid  conaidoration  of  politicivl  and  social  ntoblema  with  frcsL  and 
^goroos  minds.  .  .  .  For  the  moment,  we  deEOaad  the  equalization  uf 
tlie f ranobise. .  .  .  Ourneitdcuiands will  bo  electoral  difltiicta,ofaeAp 
oloctioBa.  payment  of  mt^mbers.  and  abolition  of  hereditary  legisJatora. 
When  our  demands  are  complied  wilb,  wo  shall  be  tbankfol,  but 
wo  dtall  not  rent.  On  the  oontmrr,  having  forged  an  instrument 
for  dctniM-mtie  logiidation,  we  abalf  uso  it.' — ^  Fortni^tly  Uoviow,' 
Uarch  let,  I'^HZ. 

The  persons  who  cbarg^ed  Mr.  Labouchere  with  dreaming 
because  he  thua  prodirted  the  probable  course,  and  defined  lh« 
natural  principles,  of  future  democratic  lc|;islation,  scrm  to  us  to 
have  done  him  much  injustice.  His  forecast  of  political  events 
ts  cxtrrmcly  rational;  and  wo  cannot  but  itgrrc  with  him  In 
thinking  it  absurd  to  suppose  that,  if  the  hard-toiled  and  the 
needy,  the  arlizan  and  the  agricultural  labourer,  become  tbc 
(leposilanes  of  power,  and  if  they  can  find  a^nts  through  whom 
it  becomes  possible  for  them  to  escTrise  it,  tbey  will  Dot  employ 
it  for  what  they  nrny  be  led  to  believe  arc  their  own  interests. 
But  in  an  entiuiry  whether,  independently  of  the  alarm  or 
enthusiasm  which  they  excite  in  certain  pirnonx  or  clanet, 
democratic  institutions  contain  any  wed  of  dissolution  or  ex- 
tinction, Mr.  Laboucbere's  speculation  becomes  most  interesting 
joBt  where  it  stops.  What  is  lo  be  the  nature  of  the  legislation 
by  which  the  lot  of  the  artizan  and  of  the  agricultural  labourer 
is  U>  be  not  merely  .dlered  for  the  better,  but  exchan)r(?d  for 
whatever  station  and  fortune  ibey  may  think  it  [lossible  to 
confer  on  ihemtolvcs  by  their  own  supreme  authority?  .Mr. 
Labouchere's  language,  in  the  above  passage  and  in  other 
parU  of  his  paper,  like  that  of  many  persons  who  agree  with 
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him  in  tbc!  l>l^lk■^  llinl  gorernment  can  in<lefiniteljr  tncmw 
liumitii  Uappinesn,  uu<!oubt^lj'  suggesU  the  opinion,  ih&l  tlit 
stock  of  gtrod  thiuga  in  the  norlJ  is  praclicnllr  unlitnitrd 
(juantily,  that  it  ie  (so  to  speak)  containe<l  in  n  rnst  ttonrtic 
or  granaiy,  and  tbat  out  of  ibis  it  is  now  doln)  in  um^oal 
shftTi!*  nnd  unfair  proportions.  It  is  this  unfairness  aod  in- 
equality wbicb  democratic  law  will  same  day  correct.  Now  we 
are  nol  concerned  lo  deny  thai,  at  various  times  during  tbe 
history  of  m&okiud,  narrow  oligarchies  have  kept  too  touch  o( 
the  wealth  of  the  world  to  thenitplres,  or  tbat  false  rconomicsl 
systctns  hare  occasionally  diminUbed  the  total  supply  of  wrallh, 
and,  by  tlicir  indirect  operation,  have  causrd  it  to  \k  irrationalljr 
distributed.  Vet  nothing  is  more  certain,  tlian  ibat  the  mental 
picture  whicb  enchains  the  enthusiasts  for  boaerolent  decnocralk 
goremmeat  is  allogetlier  falsi^,  an<l  that,  if  the  mass  of  mankiail 
were  to  make  an  attempt  at  redividing  the  common  stock  of 
good  things,  they  woald  resemble,  not  a  number  of  claitnaatt 
insisting  on  the  fair  division  of  a  fund,  but  .->  mutinous  cmt. 
feasting  on  n  ship's  provisions,  gorging  tbems'-lvrg  on  the  meal 
and  inlMsicating  themselves  with  the  liquors,  but  rcfusiQg  U 
navigate  the  vessel  to  port.  It  is  among  the  simplest  d 
economical  truths,  tliat  far  the  largest  part  of  the  wealth  of  ihf 
world  is  constantly  [lerisbtng  by  consumption,  and  that,  if  it  br 
not  renewed  by  perpetual  toil  auil  adreulure,  either  the  homsn 
ra<T,  or  the  particular  community  making  the  experiment  of 
resting  without  being  thankful,  will  be  extinguished.  H«e 
then  is  the  gn:at  question  about  ()rm<»crRlic  legislation.  How 
will  it  aflect  human  motives?  What  motives  will  it  subit^lBr 
for  those  now  acting  on  men  ?  The  motives,  which  at  pmml 
impel  mankind  to  the  labour  and  pain  which  prodnee  ibe 
n-suscitntion  of  wealth  in  ever-increasing  quantities,  are  nirh  ss 
infallibly  lo  cntati  ineijuality  in  the  distribution  of  wcallh. 
Tbey  are  the  springs  of  action  called  into  artivitv  by  ifct 
Strenuous  and  niTVcr-cnding  straggle  for  existeni^e,  the  bencfittM 
private  war  which  makes  one  man  strive  (o  cliinb  od  tic 
shoulders  of  aootber  aod  remain  there  through  the  law  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest. 

These  truths  arc  best  exemplified  in  the  part  of  the  world  M 
whicb  the  superficial  thinker  would  perhaps  look  for  tit 
triuntph  of  the  oppusite  principle.  The  Ij'uited  Suttes  liatr 
justly  been  culled  the  home  of  the  disinherited  of  the  earth  :  bu^ 
if  those  vanquished  under  one  sky  in  the  strnggle  for  esistcscr 
had  not  continued  under  another  the  same  battle  in  which  tficr 
bad  l>cen  once  worsted,  there  would  have  been  no  such  nploU 
performed  as  the  cultiralion  of  the  vast  American  territory  ban 
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end  to  end  nn<t  Troin  siilc  In  side.  There  coald  be  no  grosser 
delusion  than  to  sup])()M^  llii*  nisult  tu  have  been  Attained  bv 
democratic  legiilation.  It  lias  really  been  obtninird  ilintugb  the 
sifting  out  of  the  stron^st  b^'  natural  selection.  The  (luveranient 
of  the  United  States  Tegison  univenal  suffrage,  but  then  it  isooly 
a  politicnl  gorrrnmcnt.  It  is  a  governmcDt  nndcr  if hicb  coercive 
restraint,  rxecpt  in  politics,  is  icilnccd  to  a  minimum.  There 
bas  banlly  cvt-r  Iwforc  been  a  eominunitj  in  which  the  weak 
have  been  pushed  su  pililestiy  to  the  wall,  in  which  those  who 
have  succeeded  have  so  uniformly  been  the  strong,  and  in  which 
in  so  short  a  time  there  bas  arisen  so  great  an  inequality  of 
prirate  fortune  and  domestic  luxury.  And,  at  the  same  tune, 
there  bas  never  been  a  country  iu  which,  on  the  whole,  the 
personi  distanci-d  in  the  rtKH-  have  suffered  so  little  from  their 
ill-success.  All  this  lienttftct-rit  prosperity  is  the  fruit  of  recog- 
nizing the  principle  of  population,  and  the  one  remedy  for  its 
excess  in  perpetual  emigration.  It  all  reposes  on  the  sacredness 
of  contract  and  the  stability  of  private  property,  the  first  the 
implement,  and  the  last  the  reward,  of  success  in  the  universal 
competition.  Thc&e,  however,  are  all  principles  and  instilulions 
which  the  friends  of  the 'artiz-in '  and  'afjricultural  labourer' 
seem  not  a  little  inrlined  to  treat  as  their  ancestors  did  agricul- 
tarnl  and  industrial  machinery.  The  Americans  are  still  of 
opinion  that  more  it  to  be  got  for  human  happiness  by  private 
energy  than  by  public  legislation.  The  Irish,  howercr,  even  in 
the  Unitrtl  States,  are  of  another  opinion,  and  the  Irish  opinion  is 
tnnnifejtiy  rising  into  favour  here.  But  on  the  question,  whether 
future  dcmtK^rnlic  legislation  Will  follow  the  new  opinion,  the 
pn»pects  of  ]>i>pular  government  to  a  great  extent  dejwnd. 
There  are  two  sets  vf  molires,  and  two  only,  by  which  the  great 
bulk  of  the  materials  of  human  subsistence  and  comfort  nave 
hitherto  been  produced  and  reproduced.  One  has  led  to  tbc 
cultivation  of  the  territory  of  the  Northern  States  of  the 
American  Union,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  other 
bad  a  contidensble  share  in  bringing  about  the  industrial  and 
aigricultural  progress  of  the  Southern  States,  and,  in  old  da)'s,  it 
produced  the  wontlerful  prtrsperity  of  Peru  under  the  Incos. 
One  system  is  economical  competition;  the  other  consists  in 
the  daily  task,  perhaps  fairly  and  kindly  allotted,  but  enforced 
by  the  prison  or  the  scourge.  So  far  as  we  have  any  ex]ierience 
to  teach  us,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion,  that  every  society 
of  men  must  ailnpt  one  system  or  the  other,  or  it  will  pass 
through  ]>enury  to  starvation. 

We    have   thus   shown   that    popular   gorcmments    of   the 
modern  type  have  not  hitherto  proved  stable  as  compared  with 
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other  forms  of  potilical   ra\e,   and  that  thej  inclade  ccrtan 
sourCM  of  wi^akneu  which  do  not  promise  security  for  them  in 
tbo  near  or  icmolc  future     Our  chirf  conclusion  can  unlv  be 
stated  ncgatircly.     There  a  not  .it  jirefent  suflicieut  etideim 
to  warrnnt  tlii;  common  belief,  that  these  govemmpnu  are  IUccIt 
to  he  »f  iiiderinitely  h>ng  duration.     Bnt  U  there  no  pofitiir 
cuiK'Iutiun  to  be  drawn  from  the  consideration!  wc  have  been 
placing  before  our  readers?     Here  we  find  nfirselre4  a  little  is 
the  position  of  M.  Titinc,  who,  after  dcKrribing  the  conqnot  of 
all  France  by  the  Jacobin  Club,  ileclarcs  that  bis  iuference  isio 
simple  am)  commonplan-,  that  he  hardly  ventures  to  state  it 
'Ju«(]u'^  prdscnt,  je  n'ni  guere  Irouve  qu'on  (principc)  si  simplr 
qu'il  semblera  pue'ril  et  que  j'ose  a  peine  I'cnonccr.     11  contute 
tout    entier    dans    cetic    remarquc,  qu'unc    socivtu    hninainr. 
iurtout  unc  tociete  modenie,  est  unc  chine  vaste  et  enmpliqn^' 
This  observation,  that   'a.    hum^n  snciPty,  and    itarticulatly  a 
modern  s<K-icly,  is  a  vait  and  <n:impltcal<.-d  thing,   is  in  Ckct  liv 
very  proposition  which  Burke  enforced  with  all   the  splHMknr 
of  bis  eloquence  and  all  the  power  of  his  ailment ;  but,  m 
M.  Toine  says,  it  may   now  seem  to  some  too   simple  asd 
commonplace  to  be  worth  putting  into  words.     We  too  M 
that,  in  stating  what  our  enquiry  has  uiggestrt)  to  us,  we  sbll 
lie  uttering  what  will  appear  to  some  a  oimmonplar**  of  extmK 
triviality.     It  is,   that  the   British  Omxtitulion   is,    if   wK  (tt 
some  call  it)  a  holy  thing,  a  tliin;:  unique  aud  remarkabltv    A 
series  of  undesiened  changes  brought  it  to  such  a  condition,  litf 
satisfaction  and  impatience,  the  two  great  sources  of  poliliol 
conduct,   were   both   reasonably  gratified   under   it.      la  >Ui 
conrlition  it  became,  not  metaphorically  but  literally,  the  any 
of  the  world,  and  the  world    look  on  all   sides  to   cmpvioit  A 
I'lie  imitations   have  not  been  generally  happy.     Uue  ostka 
alone,  consisting  of  l^nglishmen,  has  practised  a  modificatim  «t 
it  successfully,  amidst  abounding  material  plenty.     It  is  not  M 
much  to  say,  that  the  only  evidence  worth  mentioning  int'  dw 
duration  of  popular  government  is  to  be  found  in  the  sactxss  at 
the    British    Constitution    during   two  centuries  under  specul 
conditions,  and    in   the  succ^^xx  of  the  American   ConsUOtina 
during  one  century  under  conditions  still   more  peculiar  smI 
more  unlikely  to  recur.     Yet,  so  far  as  our  own  Conatitulton  >» 
conocmcd,  that  nice  balance  of  attractions,   which    caused  << 
to  move  evenly  on  its  stately  path,  ts  perhaps  destined  to  bt 
disturbed.    Oueof  the  forces  governing  us  may  gain  dangetowlT 
at  the  eijM-nse  of  the  other;  and  the  British  jHilitjcal  syUnn. 
with  the  national  greatness  and  material  prosjicrity  attendant  0» 
it,  may  yet  be  launched  into  space  and  find  its  last  affinities  9 
silence  and  cold. 
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PTta  hu  iwiwiniJ  diiKidiABlaMii  SIOA. 
BiakfcRl'*  tafntj  tuae.  SI*.  519. 
BSg«low,  Hr.  JobD.  bbi  uDmiiil  c{  tra- 

vdlbtg  ia  HcsiM,  331 — ignonura  uf 
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Iluui  Martlii,  ISO-^udpaJiw  whli 
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nutcr,  bSS.  5S6. 
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Biwkltlitint.  Ur.  T.  U..  hb  •lJ«sioo 
T(Hk]r,'aX7,/.— akotdiaarAiiun* 
CMi  KMiOf  diid  antiiiiiillei,  S31  — 
old  CntboIlR  ehiuit  boob,  SSfi. 
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£21. 
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Chaiiititilaiiit  Mr.  ou  th?  lUHuiuIalioi) 
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Ettxlldi  public  lift,  2(7. 

Charitablo  OarponUon.  Uw,  IIG  — 
wholotole  iDMiry  oBiued  bj  tt,  1 17. 

CboKf  l*»iih&,  tbc  btod  of  Uio  Tiatiooal 
FbH;  in  Egypt.  233,  2»4. 
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383. 
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fcrbMMDoe  of  tlw  Emtiaiu  ^Ib 
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Mmn.  de  abul,444. 
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U. 
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CT. 
Uamo),  Ueodrik,  bis  detontioo  fa  C«««a, 

and  CBcapc,  1^. 
namiltan,  Aicbdauon,  bit  anMdoto  of 

hi*  fath«ir.  293. 
Haroourt,  l^onl,  onmpnrrs   Mrn.  Prit- 

oliariliiuil  Mr'.  !>ldi[nn)t. SiXi. 

'.  Sir  Wm,.  OH   liio  'old  rod 

fliig  of  thu  T(irir-,*  200. 
Iliulc.  Oni.  230— bill  pliiwoa  of  Coli- 

foniian  life,  ill — tun  ■  Toiiiic«oo'» 

Pfltlnef,"  222. 
St.  Illbin'.,  M.,  on  tho  EgyptLtn  lupi- 

rations  fnr  fclf^avaminrat,  2SHS. 
U1W.U*,  Mr,  bi»  'Modam  InntaDoe,' 

217,  ai* 
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motbct  of  U)oGtaiv;hi.4ai — Volum- 
nio.  433 — Olympia]^  424— MonJeu, 
4Sn-ISU— Btanoho  of  Outao.  iSO^ 
492— Jtnnno  d'AIbiwI,  4S£^U[— 
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loini-tlfl,  IMI,  *3S— Ma*.  Noctet 
attil  Hum-  <1i>  Sin),  I3n-138— Kafo- 
iMO^mollii  r.4:iH-Hi>-'HHiT  Wuh- 
InKloii.  Ml,  -143— Uu«lb»'k  uoUmt, 
'H!t-f4S— I^amrliiM-*0  motlitT,  445> 
HT— Hue.  Ildp),  447.  44S— Ubiu. 
"*— ""'li  419.  450— Miiic.  Gmiot, 
4a»-ia2-Mmc  Thicn,  IAS— Uw 
Oatherino  roitct,  GIbben'a  kuat,  453 
— Bjmi^  molliai^  451— Gny'a  m^ 
thor.  4115— Hum.  Mitnboan.  493— 
I^BiJ  Broiigbnm'*  gntudiDicClior,  iSS 
— Hma  iM  CbutuaabrlanilL  £&. — 
Pijiw'*  inyt.bcr,  457. 

IinU'tt,  Mt.T. lint liistiupurCuruft,  191 
— iMxiuiod  wiUi  hia  two  OouliiiluRt. 
191 

Ifrlaul  in  1SI7,  doMribcd  by  Sir  A. 
AliMm.  113. 

Irving,  Mr.  auun  of  hu  tiaaeom,  381  •> 
bii  •critic  udAwb^  Sftf— on  tho  riudi 
«r  eduoUd  meB  Mod  iramon  to  Uio 
•tag>>3$3. 

J. 

Jaam^MT.,  Uia  'I.tdm'  oI  Iijn  Amu- 
rioiu  portroib,  Hi — 'PoitMit  ut  u 
l»dy.*  213-816. 

jMnnoti,  Un,.  oo  Uio  oeUvat'*  voca- 
tion, SS7, 388. 

Jauu  d'Albret,  132— tiirlli  of  btr 
toll  Utmj  IV.,  433 — hei  •lupiraoiu 
deaUi.434. 

J(iaK»,  Brailo,  IiU  obBOUK  ittiifia.  312. 

Jodd.  ajlTOBtcr,  Ian  •  ilu^uvW  2!(7— 
doMnptiojiof  B  New  Eagluuil  bouw, 
SOT.SOe. 

K. 

Kvaii.  OboTlea,  hia  fibakxpoWMn  r»ti- 

i»li>,373. 

,  Kdmund,  371 

KocBM,  Mr.  A.,  Gvideooe  bcJore  the 

Committco  of  1)470.  on  Uio  llcats  d« 

ri(it>5  in  Franco.  1S8,  190.  131. 
Komblo,  Mm.  F.,  co  tho  itnalitiM  of  a 

Eoml  aclQT.  SiM-SlW. 
Konn^dv.  Jnbn  P..sutborcif 'SwaLlftw 

Bftru."  S08. 
Kiugtitki.-,  Mr.,  oa  Ibu  dinulaf  of  sclf- 

[ttLui  vmi,  SM,  2&5. 


Ubovchero,  Mr.,  on  futun  dmoiBiUo 

kvblntioii.  573. 
lAT«t*yu.  M.  K.  dc  on  tlio  unoiuit  of 

oiittiil  nnd  wugai  ill  CaliTurtiiA,  47 

—OB  Um  vnliw  of  knd,  GS. 


LawitoiM^  Lard,  Ub  oE,  289— btnkMJ 
Mil;  7Mi^  £SS— Mclxwl  *<uatauB. 
SaB— lU  IlaibybuiT.  £>1— Mil*  bt 
l»dl>.  ib.—al  Dolhi,  A.— at  Pu)- 
put,  Safi— hia  rtlMMtobfe  ftain 
296  — nmoTtd  to  Gmrxie*  aail 
EUwm,  SST-jnagiD  fMW  wl  U 
doUmiiiuliott  tioi  to  dWi 
hdottcb,  asd  aianiacp. 
pointM  oollrcloi  At  l>*Uii  »oA 
ptt,  iL— tb^  t<ikh  mr, 
Uance  b>  CkmuwcIJ.  301— tow  tf 
fUa.  302— hia  cailitst  nMiatamUk  ft 
— ttN'UwUnicr'at  Luboccatt^ 
Lend  Prihuiuac'a  bittulabim,  3M— 
tlM  *Koli-i-DO(*  oammittal  to  Ui 
oam  308 — diffaroiMa  [mtuvtB  tk 
bNtlion,  S03-.3II— miUii;  at  Dt**, 
SIS— hti  bmom  leleitraiD.  SIS-M 
and  fniD«  U  hw  iufluaoM.  SUvfil 
— mnral  and  IntaUuvtual 
— vlt  aud  hunaDnc 
tvligiou.  32:&— dntli,  SW. 

.  Sir  Uonrx.  249- Uj  mi^ 

Irainin^  29S— oBocdolo  of  Uio  tni 
bMhrT*  Siia|i*Qn,  :iVri,  98-4h 
■  ('Aiihfiil  LUgm,'  303— iCMn>  ^ 
■mMlDtatBl,  and  it  uiwia  PriMm 
of  tli»  Baud  <if  AdmifliitailtM, 
3DS— (UlfavucM  between 
Ihon,  SaS-311  — OcpartiUB 
Lahoe.  311— bucwcll  Um 
fonr  aoldicN,  3011. 

Lndo,  PnsUDiit  at  MMdoOt  U(  ar- 
rapiion  and  flf^t,  S4S. 

Ixitntanl  marchoMla,  thi\  id  LjiIw. 
1 1 1— th-lt  *na*  tbo  thrm  coU  l>A 
1 12— in II U(< HUH  upuu  Uw  hiidor;  it 
tlugbitiil  for  fnuf  <wiitaijca,  113— tt« 
griiit Moiicy-lRudn*,  lit. 

Luuia  XlV.'a  love  for  Alsrta  HiMcaii 
96 — tiC(>ic«t  of  tiuuriagv  with  Hm- 
Eucnto  of  SavDf ,  03  —  UmmI 
kttor  of  (aacuiraoco,  lOIX 


Macanhy.  Lord,  on  Somecra  ptaait 

mMtna^  4Cr7,  4^. 
UcKobtfU.  Ur.,  Iiij  CMton  at  AnlM 

for   ntlio-glfMnue   anil   '~ 

517  — <Bi    tba    BflnU    of       . 

nilro-djctriita  wid  drnasMtati 
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Maiwidio,  Cd.,  hi* '  Galil»4ioDk  u  I 
Eiptanm  Act  of  l^TS^'  StA. 

Uakt.  Sir  R..  Ml  Um  MUMa  at  Ik*  &- 
amtattt  of  tito  VgjpiMa  < 

Malorti*,  Uaton  do.  on  tka 
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2U  — Cberif'a  ""■»-"■■  «■ 
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■Joint  Note,'  au— tfao   Kbcdivo'a 

pjlinblo  jm.ition,  H*li, 

JUiiuciiii,  Mlu'I-i.  li4O0EtiM  nttutwd  ID 
L-mH  \IV-,lilS,!l!>— tu^utbifoouBite, 
lUO — linr  Ijigt  iulrTvicw  nidi  Ibe 
kinj[,  11)1 — bnnkii  ulT  nil  iximapoild- 
trnoe  Willi  tun),  <b. 

Hatto  A«kiiiiett«,  jSt—impriwiiuieiit 
■oil  BODttntJoii   from  tha  dAUpliin, 

HuriMt,  Mr.,  (iriticlmi  of  Mr.  Cbani- 

bcllBin*H  turllci,  :£T<>i  'il~. 
atnn.    M.!lk..   -ItwribuJ    by  Sii    A. 

AIImd.  140. 
HmUii,  Lh'iy,  (Ileleu  Fnudt),  Letter* 

ill '  libtckwood'a  Mngaiino,  SiX. 
MuiiiUlar,  Hr.,  doMsiDM  by  Ifaiinytli, 

407. 

Malaria,  Citnl.,  privntu  Itfii  tit,  TS — 

birtli  and  isriy  yuan,  Tii— pBiAlon 

iiu  gamlillni;,  77 — wnt  U>  Hfiain  irilli 

Jwouw  Ool^niu.   ff'.— Hlixtiln    clTil 

av,78 — a  proMK'!  ot  Ka'lMlieu.  ik 

MluiwtM  Drill  luiuiiilvrbj  AiLiMi 

Anatru.    79 — liiH    liTe   aad  du- 

mrktMnir.   I't^ — acunilniw    lumpoaiui. 

SO — conterapiin.rj   M(?inotrf*,  til  — 

l^HniafiB  with  .\iiiii:of  Auj>tr]n.  H'J — 

fplantoawaiuiiiiitii  liini.  ih. — ImltJuiK 

^«C  MigMlncf.  tC— vnrk*  or  nrl,  Kl, 

I N— (ha '  S|>onral  Im  ut  Corrontla,*  K4 

-tapivlriM,  >I5— bin  wanlioM.  iA. — 

ol,  ^O-tutu'lua  of  vinU,  A.— ' 

,  87— liU  imttdiUH^B  of  Iit«»- 

S— bttra  far  thd  diatraetion  of 

libouy,  8S,  80— «o«iaec>OM  of 

bt  oad  loagniwe  in  hi*  timc^ 

hotiiu;  at  cAMii.SO— bifBVB- 

,  A. — iinliliiibliiir  brilwiy,  Hi-lilt 

hUgtcl  kil«iaT4  Prance,  IM— cmi- 

Md  (tal««r  bi»iinair>.  :il.!)»- 

elljr    iimuiiiensn.  9Ii— |in)ilJt(alit]', 

~  in  lotldrj,  'J7 — Ifao  MMTtrt  in- 

LlllU.iini  iif  imiiiiiiii.  ib. — nrrivol  uf  bil 

'tena,  86— raramn  ou  Uiu  muiriago 

Lcnii>  XIV.  with  Mursucrilo  of 

MTOT.  &9— flramcMi  in  wnditig  away 

ttiM  niece.  lUU— Mlcrortinnniutraiioo 

to  U«ia  \IV..   1(H).   101— lull   111- 

DOta,   ton— IiinMniU  Vi  LiJt  iJinliiK*, 

llbmrr.  Ac,   HJS—^-nili,    105— bii 

Itcin  uiil  gignnlii.'  f<<iluiR-,  it. 

BbmTitiadi9.  ib-v,  Lbi-ir  h'uitUoiui  in- 

VIX*il^^.■,  SVJ. 

McriTBlc.  Mr.  Ilcraian,  hti  2ad  rot.  to 
thn  *Llf<>  or  Sir  Ucnrf  lAwmooiL* 
:'ifi)~on  tlio  ainto  of  tbo  Bagllah 
drama,  3H0. 

HttxioOk  327— iU  «o>lib  of  cutd,  ail- 
Tor.  4cu  S28— tho  bio  of  Eui]ivRlr 
Mnximillnn,  3S3— mode  of  cloeliog 


a  Piwidtnt.  SSn— propcMOd  ■  Ihromh 
toiiW  from  Nev  York,  332— ndl- 
roiuli.  iVi.— the  citf.  3S3— cbaritablo 
iiuUlutioiu,  3M — human  aaarUioSi 
SS5. 330— drilimtion.  33C— rdWoiu) 
faith.  A.— TdtM  buUdings.  837— 
tho  NoAt  TrMt.  S3S-«aMU  33!> 
-— doimtM  nf  thft  atnoMibaMi  A- — 
effont  oa  tho  biiildlii]t>  ofiho  iftmtsj 
DBtiiro  ol  tlio  Mdt,  SW — hatrad  of 
S|Hiiu,  tl.— liIibiut<)rlBB.8)l— Baoib) 
iaavx  Hill]  S[r.  Scwanl,  342 — L«r- 
du'a  dk<ln.tor«bip,  313 — Owl  Uiat, 
SU— tho  Moute  (h)  FScdail.  lib.- 
exiatiBg  debt  lo  Bn^buid,  345— 
iotuiuiw  oflHeca,  S4£— indiutric*.  il,. 
— pulquo  and  toitUliu,  317— Iha 
ruuM  of  TvotUtuacai),  ti.— Mto  of 
Cholula,  34$  —  Ita  jnmiiiiilK  niul 
chiDch»a.34a— tba'OiWniUrKtmi^' 
son— aonhin  of  Iba  yoddwa  CoatI, 
351— miliuail  lo  Pcobli,  O. 

Hint.  liiLsiui'l  ibvOoldCcicwgv.lSS— 
•ite  of.  1S4— uew  nuwtiiiuujv  485— 
tbo  'blnnliB,'  i£.— Mpadmeita  in  Iba 
waiting  lonin,  1S4 — (uinnffo  hj  ocm- 
Imct,  if'.—fur  tho  oobinka,  4VT— 
irolglit  of  broDM  oaSj^tfi,  488 — Uutht 
Min,  ib. — Ion  ou  uaruwat  of  cold 
rolo  to  tlw  Bank  of  BikIbiuL  tSS— 
iiiorvaaliig  defldancy  o?  weiKbt  io 
(^lil,  -llHI-titt-^tiiounl  <4  sM  coio 
attbu  UaokoTE^^iiicUuJ  b  1881.  4till 
— ntaouut  brill  by  tSNtob.  Iritli,  and 
KngUih  bauka,  ab.'-tho  Jtoyal  rn>- 
(datnntjon  ia  IMS,  491 — omnvnt  of 
dirt  an  gold  cotn*,  495— «oiiuiiat- 
ciitl  pniiiea.  ih. — thft  (taiidiktd  iaano 
vnlgttt,  llMi — Lord  Uacaalay  on  tho 
plaii  icruiiiimondad  b;  l.iird  Ke«p*r 
buiii'irf,  4:17,  498 — ptopoaed  oliWf* 
on  uoiiiM.'e  of  Kuld.  fW). 

Bbntv  de  fielii.  lira  iimtitution  of. 
127— bi  Paruk  I2S— qraieni  of  work- 
ing, l!&-13l>— in  Mcxioo  dt^eaibed, 
SH. 

ttnntFttuliir.  Sfdtlc.  dc,  bor  ncnoaDt  of 
Onliiinl  Mkurln'*  ptmllKalttj  aiid 
tntt««y.  M.  y7. 

Munut,  Miyur,  ou  Uu>  auperiorily  of 
dnuunito  om  gunpowdor  tor  tamy, 
SIS. 

Haina,  Lord,  of  HaciUla,  tun  aorncai 

m  tho  PuQinh,  »i>7. 
NaiMloan,  rnnai,  hti  matuftak^  4iiDi 
Naaajth,  Alaxandai,  3W1— hla  orllsUn 

•kill.  3M— (ha  ftnt  BlawD  waavl.  O. 

— itudioa  in  Ilalr,  S9i5— mortia^x  it. 

— <Jub  lifo  aud  dcoMliu  boqiibdily 
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in  Edinburgh,  3!)Q,  a97— Ma  'ro- 
w>iuwdi]iiciiH,'  398  — (he  'SoDiliij 
riwl."  HSta. 

• ,  Jumt«,  '  AuEobiugraphj,'  3S3 — 

lilv  HUtwnlMiU.  .W— tbs  hmlj 
itjcvud,  inolto.  3'Jl — hill  d^cat-gnnd- 
SMliri.  3!:i2— fntiici.  Sfia-Klll— raflj 
(■dimtion.  ^(K»— <it  the  Kilinliiirgh 
KifHi  Sohoot,  -lUl — tniinin^  in  pntc- 

aODM,   <0!t — iDoilith   nf    thi>    rituiu- 
oDKino,  ib. — ttiH  bruM-ruumliy,  VH — 
tttiun-eD^De  for  Guorgi-  DuiigluM, 
40&— •Inuu-rOTiiBt'u  for  the  ScotUih 
ftjciety  of  Art*.  400— trip  t»  I^odon 
uiil  iiilroduEtion  to  Mi.  Maadtiav, 
a.— a|ipointcd   hi«   oaiiiUiit  wcifi- 
laftii,  4(/7— liifi  on  t<n  (liilllnttii  m 
WDck.  40K — hi*  riHjkii]^   ;i|i[»ntiia, 
409 — nl  l.iirrpnol  iliiiI  MdiicliMU'r, 
llO—lhe  l>ii.lWr«  Ormul.  410.  411— 
on  Niirtfiiin  BMhiticluxft  413— unult 
1J8    Briil^wolci  fauiiJrj  iiC   E'ntri- 
OTOti.  rl.— bin  «i««iii-baiiima,  414, 
413 — pile-driiing    mnebiiifi,    410— 
oiipo)(«  tb«  *^lcm  nr   the   Trodo 
Unions,    4  IT — rrtironu'  n  t,    11  ft— bia 
vork  on  tho  Mnon.  4I'J. 
Nniidii,    Itl,    on    thn    iulvantitp«    of 
Mnxariii'*  libmry,  8'J — his  letkr  of 
rviuouH Intuitu  on   ita   buiug  onlr^rnl 
to  b»  aoiii.  U,  89. 
Kwlco'.  Madrtmc,  bet  Mtdrnvour  to 
form  her  doughtei'*  cHunchrr,  436 
— hor  with  fot  hor  to  matrr  Ur.  Pitt, 
4S7. 
tflcholiKin,  John,  814 — hi*   iiuparinii* 
ol)nnu-Wr,  815-— Mport  of  an  ulU'iiiiil 
to  HtaMsitinU.'  Iiiiu.  :11S— luuicli  I" 
OoonlnMior*,    31 C— mortally   wouu- 
dod.SlT. 
Kcbd,  Mr.  A.,  on  tbo  <lil!BL'ulti(7«  or 
lUfeatDbliabing    pmpawdar.    509— 
an  llie  exiiloiivcs  intontivl  bj  Dr.  tl. 
8nroiiK«l,   911 — hia   djnainitc   and 
blnatlnjc  (^lyuarln*.  SIK— nii  tho  tour 
wemrtvA  nf  ilauger  (>0(n  ox  pleat  v«a,  M3. 
Xanhn  TritU  tree,  the,  838. 
Novels,  Aii>er[oiiu.  201 — CIl  Bnickdfli 
BruiTii,  a04 — Wm.  (iilinoire  Siaimn 
205— Jxlgii  Ailnn  Tiio,  aOiJ— Sjrlroa- 
let  Jotid.  2U7 — Joiin  r.  lienniidj'a 
■Sir«lloir    Batn,'    ^OW — Jamn    K. 
Ituilillng,  a.— Fnnimarc  Conp<i.20!) 
— •  Dwnooraey,'   t*. — Mta,   Durn«U'» 
Loniatflnii.'     S03  -  UIl  —  Jamea** 
•Dnfay   Miller.'  SIS— liia  -Prirlisit 
of  a    Lwly.'   213-315— Lia  ■  lutor- 
Datinint    Etiivdc'    315,   SIS— Mr. 
Hcraplb   mid  bin   acluwl.  Sill — tun 
•Modern  InaUiTWMs'  %\T,  IV*— Ito. 


Bnt  Uartd,  SSO-ttS— bia  -Tauam- 
■M'a  Parloar,'  KM— -Thwo^  ' 
AdmiiiiBtntkni,'  22»— Gcofgo  , 
Cabliu  234— ILc  'Onindlaitoe^" 
—■muiame  D«i£hii>t<.-  »&,  23(- 
Kd.  EgKkatou'a  ■  Tbu  Uooaiff  Sebttt- 
inulDr,'  227. 

O. 

Olddnia.  i(i»^  SCS—ber  gnce  «f  4l- 

pcolmvnt.  960. 
Olymida.  Donsa.  bar  bsAc  ia  !•»■ 

Orltwia  Prinmih  llie.  dofirivol  oClUr 

commUMOD*.  401,  4fi'i. 
Oalrats,  ^  Jamc^  Utcodote  t<^33ti 

P. 


Pawnbioldng,  IOC -no  worfc 

on  iU  duUiU,  lllS— •lloded  to  ta  ik 
Ilo'.k  of  .lol>.  IDS— Uw  MfMk  ba 
»ri3t«<ioM,llKl— iaCbilB^ilh— NjaJ 
of  tho  Vmtj  l>awa,  110— iU  ■*■» 
iiuily,  i'6.— J«tta  tlw  priadinl  i 
leaden,  1 11 — ^tbo  I/^n"pf 
chant*.  A.— the  tlrnn  balla, 
vnrloiM  oxplanationak  1 13 — tbr 
Ji^wcln  iHimnl  by  lC>l««nl  IlL  aad 
Hoory  v..  ib- — n)>oiiiuj[  of  tlM  Bijil 
l':lobu:lJ^^  114  —  Jmbim  l.'a  W 
agMiiKl  Lrokvra,  Hi.  —  allri*  <• 
make  Churka  1.  it  pawnbnAK  tU 
— Qty  Guild*.  1^— Uie  ■ObarikM' 
CotpaaBtiom'  in  Qnecoi  Atma'atiaA 
IIG,  tl7— FiHdiDga  pjctnn  t/  t 
pawnbmbM.  IIT — the  Arl  it^  IW. 
IIH—Iu  petty  BDd  Tnxaiiiai  r 
UoiiH.  ti:) — number  of  jiUil^iM 
yiwr.  I'A, — Ibn  I^wnLnikum' 
18T2,  I'iO— tliQ  StoUti  Uon 
lil  —  unmlitr  of  tlutna 
■old.  123— uropMwd  limita&B 
thu  liuufK  of  liuatnOB.  124— Mr.  TM- 
fcy»  evidence,  135-I2T-4hc 
di  Piotk.  roanded  in  iMIy, 
Rmptfot  Kapokoa  m.'a  AH 
ISUla  iilodg&g.  I2S— tho  ayi 
till-  Mouls  do  Pit't^  la  Ftsiic. 
130— Kncluh  luul  FcfiK'li  tyi 
cuinpariil,  i:tO— unmkKiiBnl 
DTidt-r  U'l)  *hil!in);t,  l.tl— art. 
biglier  laliM,  YJi—'ap  the 

pOTuJat  QoTcnnmit.  tho  Ptoiftia  rf. 
l»l— dnl  ojiiftiow  of  OhMtwfcld 
nad  Httmo,  Ufi— Ibe  adrttotof  Aaatr 
eney,  iSi--^b.  Juilice  KtEpLcn 
Iho  mintiotu  KiwiiAn  tvlaaa  i 
iliwr  aiibjncU.  Ui — lluuiv 
RepaUW  in  EutOfw,  R5i 
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of  tlia  Aiaaricu)  Itcpnbliir.  55C — tbo 
political  MpcnmoBU  of  ^raaev,  5JS 
—political  hUt.iry  at  ttpaia.  ASd.  S59 
— of  GoriDiuiT  iiiid  Aiiftnn.  .'iA<>— 
tlis  C{vil   AA  <jt  IHi!!-ii,'i    in    tho 

Uoficd  StetM,  nni)— lim  ivjiiviftti 

llepubltc,  560 — Iiuiivrinliina  ami  Bo- 
(UmUnn,  561— military  rGTolla.  GU! 
— powrr  (if  thn  mob.  ib. — tlioir  urmiv 
5eis— llio  InwonoUmbla^  it.— Ilia 
NaUDoaliiti.  5til— the  Wiret>;ullent. 
56G — paitj  luftUiDH,  SGT — mitver«nl 
tuBtBf^e,  .MSk,  aCAl — thooty  of  popaUf 
Knn.  J69— the  iiolll1(«  of  Siritxcr- 
kii<).  570.  B7I— the  nlwbixolte,  571— 
Mr.  Lfibouclieiv  uo  ili<iD'-onitio  lo^la- 
lutiou.  573— lliir  Inu  tr/glrota  for 
luoduuin^  Uic  Duiteriolii  of  haiDSti 
cnbriateci^c.  573, 
FMition  of  rortio*.  tbc  True,  239— tbo 
bye  •iMtLoiM  mdm  IHttO.  ^(11— dic 
Dontaiit  In  SootiMid.  SOi — nn  ludo- 

Endont  OLndldnto  ulrRttul  ti>  tho 
irmlnghiuii  ^elimil  Ilimril,  ih. — 
iIlitutnMiin*  In  tli»  LiWiul  pwiy,  'MSS 
— fToittwm  of  tint  Badicnb,  465 — 
pocitioii  of  t!ip  UouBO  of  Lord*,  2tW 
— Ibo  Itisii  lAQd  Bill,  2flS— the 
Arrmr*  Bill.  ih. — iiiljaniiQii  of  counly 
■oftBgC  2ea — redlaUibatioa  nf  «ntt, 
270  —  cnnMfjnnntwa  of  nnlvimitl 
hoinaluid  tuittafe,  271.  £7'J— In- 
uBMO  of  povMto  the  Rudioal  pinj, 
iW — 'Nntlutuil  Fedei»ticinii,'  87&— 
the  Ax'aUH>naiv  KiuL'otl  Uohool,  A. 
— Ur.  Cliuabcrl^o,  27Q,  S7T — iiino- 
liun  of  Uto  OanaemiliTi?  pniiy.  378 
— Ixrd  Bmdolpli  Obnnhill,  379— 
Mr.  Fnnrood'*  defeat  nl  Liverpool, 
aSO-Sir  Chorlc*  Dilkon  p--aipy.  2k2- 
2$1 — I'OnI  IhnconiHi'ld  on  thn  Can- 
Btrvdtivii  jmlliTV,  SHI,  '2M. 

Pnt('!i:inl.  Un.,  Wrj^oniiu  aud  intitl- 
tioiw,S70, 

PtogrcMknd  PoixertT,  by  Heorj  QcotK*. 
Si— ill  ono  iipL-piiil  propcail,  36— 
nwylion  in  Amt-rim,  it.- in  Uag- 
Iiiiid,  J7— povertj-  of  tho  induslrial 
ebaMa,  39— onio^nt  tlicory  of  wnsm, 
40 — wad  of  impulntion,  II — wtaltb 
abwrbed  b  Ta'iit,  4:1 — nil  loniUmldnn' 
pnpnty  to  bu  dvLud,  43 — «•((•  nnd 
rat«  «r  iatetr'vt,  44— 4bo  b«jilnnin|t 
of  irttgea  iltuatnlixl,  45,  40— iliiioiiiiI 
of  MpilAl  aud  infm  in  Olifuniin, 
47— iiwlutoo  of  ■nipbuildiuj;,  48-50 
— ixmiempamotenu  labour.  51— foil- 
nrw  of  Qui  «ropi  in  tlie  Sun  Jonqaiii 
rallsT,  AS— tho  mcMisof  iubMiti:iu« 
in  proportlnn  to  tho  inciciuu  of 
populstioD.  03— tlie  Umlla  of  inib> 


■iiteaco,  54-58— a^upriHtioo  of 
land,  5l^<>2— ita  low  return  »  M 
invotmi^nl,  62— inoMOK  in  rcut*.  6S 
-~<ttttirU  ti{  nbotltinn  ot  rent,  CI— IW 
'Ilikliifau'  fluid  In  PitlcaUnc^  07— 
ml'ldJc  rnui),  73, 
Futbltt,  railrcad  hi,  3J1 — prodiictloni 
of  tbo  couulry,  352. 

B. 

Suninj,  Ool.  BaImim*,  knccdolo  of 

Jobn  latRnoco,  SOt. 
RobioMD,  Six  Harculw,  on  111*  «dbei 

uf  tbo  rotruoamion  ofllw  TmuniA], 

Iris.  SfQ— tmboent  of  tlio  dMvo 

ebiob,  6ia 

e. 

Saliibury.  Lc^  bU  upccoli,  at  Edin- 
buigli  oil  tlic  l^gyptinii  quistioo, 
280-232— on  our  icllitary  credit. 
£03,  STiU- England  tlm  prodomiauit 
powar  In  Ktryiii.  S.W, 

Bhaifc  AMiioo  tliK  l^fptini)  unrtidfnji; 
a  National  one.  23';.  237. 

RiBimKW.  tiUmore,  205- hi*  jMiwerful 
•kotdM*  of  gnnulnn  Amtirtcon  inei- 
acDt,M3. 

Simon.  M.  Join,  pr<^rao»  to  his  '  Dlna, 
nitrlo,  Llbcrtf,'  4C7— on  tb«  nxcla- 
•irm  of  tho  .Tooiibi  froiu  etlnoitinaal 
imtUiitiunt,,  4il!f.  170 — on  uhnlinhinK 
Uio  juJlclnl  oalli,  171— ^lu  tlie  tr- 
uioval  of  all  rvltxioiu  cnibleuiBi  47S 
— Ibo  nnaie  of  Qud  toaialicd  frooi 
all  soliuol  ap«oolin^  474  —  on  the 
cliKtiuii  of  doputiov  175. 

Sltnpaon.  tbc  twin  biotiion^  nnoodolo 
of,  292. 

gmltb,  Mr.  Bonworth,  Lifo  of  Lonl 
I.nwT«iioa,  S90, 2!fl— trtbnta  to  bliu. 

,  Col.  Baird.  iiuusUoo  lo  liis  ow 

mory,  SIS. 

Sobrvroi  tho  diiconror  of  nitro-gljc^ 
rino,  500. 510, 

Spain,  popular  goivcmninnt  in,  55S. 

Btogcv  tha  Bcwlltih,  351— «t  tbu  ISnin 
of  tha  OtrtTWiuti,  ajO— artor  Hip 
liriikimllnna  S56— ioeasiQ  appoial- 
inoiiU, :!  j7 — low  lono  at  noniLt.  381, 
'Ml — nullj  nenic  ar rif  amrrJi  n  3iI3 — 
iii-trOBM,  363.  SCI— U  art,  301- 
Brttalou.  364,365— Jlra,  Barry.  3G6 
— Aniip  Brungirdio,  367— Booth, 
8C8— Mrs.  Oldflald.  868,  3fill-PoE 
WatHnKton,  34i9— Sir*.  rriUibatd, 
:(7i)— (liuTick,  S7IWI78— Mr.^  Sid- 
ilonx  and  John  Eaoiblu,  373~Ed- 
Dtuncl   Rcaa,  373 — Mgleot  of  tli* 
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mlnot  ebwaofon,  S71— lilcli  Ifaiiali 

375 — (^liark's  Kran,  A. — FMbUr, 
3T&— pvuicious  ajnl^  of  'long 
nuui,'  ST7 — low  litcmrr  merit  of  onr 
ountnt  drnouuk.  S7i-37H — tho  Bon* 
ctuRa,  37»— Ur.  Archer  dikI  BIr. 
Hctirnjc  on  Uic  dnuam,  SSO— npiitT 
Irring,  3M).  :l!<2— nuti  of  wlucalnil 
inon  and  W'linnn  to  the  wlajc^  SKf, 

,  WIS  —  Mr*.  F.  KouUe  on  il>e  r«- 
qnlfMOMib  Tnr  niokiDK  ■>  K'>>l  uetor, 
JM.  »»5— I«Ur  MfkHiD-i  hUcn  In 
*  Blkchnood'n  SIuKiuiiic.*  388,  SgJ — 
Mm.  Jitauauu  ou  the  sctitM'a  voeo- 
tion.  387. 388. 

Bttfiban,  Sir  JnoM,  on  the  idntion* 
IxHwiva  niler*  and  thcli  (ulji-cta, 
A,'>4— <>n  paUUnJ  lilxTty,  US. 

t^tAHiiiikrknt,  «in|iwS(ia  nf  gniMviItan 
ul,  nil. 

Kwilxtfiliuid,  lit  Fedenl  Cuiwtituliaii, 
571. 

r. 

Thil,  AnhliUhnp,  anil  titt  Priinn'7,  1 
— ht«  lusl  rfc«KK«v  S— jpONonftI  clu- 
raeturiaLiM,  0— mdmoi  humuur.  T — 
dojilh  of  hii  syuiKithplio  fixtiii;:.  S 
— influcDO!  i[i  till.'  HouBC  (if  Ijonts. 
IC^— Ilia  nkorEn.  9-11— on  th*  Xu- 

lioiwl  CfattlMl,  11— tllQ  Dioprsun 
Iloinn  Mudon.  13 — llio  'OUliop  o{ 
Lonilcn'i  Fund,'  I!t— itn  pmnical 
rMnltii,  l-t — hli  vlainni  In  goviiTiiii); 
anil  «finri7  In  iMLdlng,  15— .■re'lftt. 
roan  U  obech  the  grmnth  ft  nt- 
tiODBliun,  1Q-I)<  —  coniluuiOH  lli« 
BChoula  npnneulud  bjr  Dr.  Pntnj 
nnd  Ptut.  Juwvtt,  18-— tarccriiM*  uf 
hii  Tiuw*.  10,  ao— thr  ■  I'abljo  Wgr- 
*h)p  RcRnlktii)!]  Acit,'  31— rcMOfii 
toi  i*.  S2 -ito  te,\e  objcot.  23— Mr. 
Maoliimocbliv  2^  viow*  of  tlur  jhuU 
ttoa  (if  liio  Cliorcli.  "iT— ultrnilonii 
(o  iiiiK't  llii>  niiw  wnnlx.  'Ii' — hu 
tntnhtxiclinii  I  I  '  I.Riiibnlh  I'niivm 
end  iU  AwiK-iali'iii^'  IS^— ^«ii>)ilina 
of  H  Nulji'iiul  (.'biiivli.  .'tO-'CBlloa  till) 
AnibliUiiop  of  tiin  lAitj,  SI— ^- 


ritual  «MvIctl<m^  S£— tecadl  lo^ 

T«Uer.  Mi.  3.  A..  eTidtroM  be«M  Ik 
Ltnd*'  Coomitttia,  131-137. 

Toatihnum,  niiiia  oC  SCT— pjnnili 
to  tho  ran  u>d  mMn,  S1&, 

TolUo.  IhR.  317,  MS. 

TnuuTnal.  (br.  aSO— ana,  boonilnin 
and  |»palBtW>ii,  n;il — inevrawarite 
mIuc  «f  imijB'rtj;  diirinjc  KniHi* 
oeeuialiin,  '•32~hI»  hutMy,  S3— 
■baiulon Illicit  of  tlw  Oraa^  Fw 
SWo.  534— the  Sand  Bivu  Cebib- 
tion.  Ok—tiihiniMBi^  of  tbe  Ifetn 
53&— dwpaiM  obonl  MondMio.  JS 
— it*  annrxatton,  SST — dcnDoMil 
Vf  klr.  Gladtlotiiv  SftH — iU  mibf(» 
d«Mi>  imtcmtntxl,  63i)  tnuiaw 
«Uh  Iho  DMn,  HO— nat  •rf' 
t>|i<-mlina«,  MS — ftinMioD* 

IhvMcrit,  5M— trvulika  ~ 
B-tvn  Hud   dbUvus.  545 
of  )oy«l  mtivD  cbicC-. 
to  wcoiMti  aad   ebil 

CTOclUDCllta,  A. — iini>niii   il^ui, 
04»— piftoy  of  Ilia  GiweraMOl,  MS 

V. 
Uoiiad  SuiM,  thc^   GovennMl 


Mnoent,  llr.  noward.  an-l  IW 
(><.}il>  Hill.  I'il— Ilia  iinumum* 
Vm:  ilciCKil)  >itd  •mrhiiilccif  theft*^ 
l-rokira'  ArVt  •<  imo  and  ISRL  tft 
— Ilia  ■<Tt>J(-m'i>  IwAm  thn  tuaili' 
Conunitlw.  IS:< — HucBcMion*  ba  S- 
nuUng  Uio  lionr*  of  biuiQeai,  13L 

W. 

WaihinsUni,  Uiuy,  her  tndninjc''^ 

■on  (icorgD.  Hl—BomuniaAt  to  1« 

0*011017, 112. 
W)llM>rfor«4\     lUtbnp,     [nvcBaqr  ^ 

»raiin  of  III*  rtHlnhMaco^  \-C 
WciltlutCloo,  Vva,  het  low  orioM,  Sfr- 

dntb.  370. 
Wood,  t^r  ilMlrp,  oonclodta  ftii 

lice  wUb  tbo  Bocn,  MU. 
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